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^ ^ i vlnstor of those jHvrs ilnil iBi'iiilKTs oi‘ ]);»rU:jnu.‘nt Avlio 

Tiri'j A 111 S I'j A S () N. |,hiisy themselves mo«^t in soeinl, literary, and artistie 

IliiTL'UMNf. ^vith tho cirelin" jear, and advaneinar Pftrt t questiinis. J5isho]>s, too, are re.i;u1ar privatv-vii'w men; 
pffssff -witli file multitude of metropolitan niiwieak capital jiidjres, moreover, and liheraL buyers ; <m l we 
attractions, conies the more silent rei»ii of the picture seldom mi'^s catching: a glimpse of some tlozen faces, 
exhihitions -tlmse fjreat art-fralherings from thousands wluise proprietors are men standing at the veryjoj) of 
of studios, to undergo the ultimate test of public our historic, ])hilosoi)hic, and critieiil lilvTatme, and 
judgment in the dozen well-fiH^.‘<l galleries, whii'h llie wlio move sniifingly about, amid the keen Init eoiiceaUd 
iliJetlaiitp, or lounging LondoiiiT, considers it liis reeur- inspection of the crowd, ulio pass tlieir names in 
ring annual duty strictly to inspect, and regular^ to whistiers li’om group to group. 


gossi]) in. As i>laees when' everybody meets every- But the class of n'giilar ]>lelurc-lmyers ia quite s/ti 
body, and where lazy hours <‘an b(‘ ecmveniently lounged //emn>. You may ])jteh upon your man m a moment, 
away, the exhibitions in some s<jrt siqqily in tbe after- Ten to one, lu^is uhl, ami lias all the shrivelled, high- 
noon uhat tile Opera and parties do in the ('veiling'*. • dried appc'arjflieo of tlie most far-gone amUcnnllniU'd 
Nearly all through the siimmer-day, they are erowdedj haclielorisni. ICverything about liim looks old and 
with a softly - rustling, humming, buzzing crowd, j old-fashioned. llis liair is iliin and #'ay, and he 
corning and going jiorhaps, taking litll^* heed of (lie j shiirtles along on a couph' of jroor old slianks, which 
nominal attraction, hut sauntering from room to room, | will never look any stouter unless it bo under the 
or eiiseoiieiiig themselves in eolonit's or clusters of i inllnonee of a fit of the gout, lie wears a white neek- 
ehairs, and lounging vacantly in cool lohbie.-. At j cloth, arranged with tlui celebrated wi.sp-ti(* — shoe.s a 
energetic sight- seers, who are lahouriiig away,^’ata- I great deal too big for hini” -and to his ki'iai, twinkling 
logue and pencil in liaiid, they stare hinguidly. They j eyes he a^iplies a pair of heavy horn 'or si Iwr-set glasses. ' 
really thought everybody had seen the pictures; they | These old gentU'ineii appv'ar to know each other as if 
know' they have: they have stared at them until tiiey by magic. Tliey cluster in groups like corks in a basin 
became a bore. But this sort of peojile, yvho only I of water, and Iheii go hobbling eagerly along, peering 
come once, why, of course, they supiiose this sort of ! elosi'ly into the more proynsiiig W'orks, jerking thtur 
people must be allow'(Ml to jiush about as they please, heads^rom side to side, so as to get the painting in'as 
But it is a eonfouuded nuisance ; it is really. many lights as possihh' ; and full (jf talk— l?ood criticaf 

'J4ie great army of art amateurs, connoisseurs, and talk — about the productions in course of inspection, 
the body w ho are regarded in the artistic world with far True, there may he something in iJmir observations 
greater re\crcnee" the noted j»^^«< 4 |j^myers and dealers, speaking too niueli of the technical, and t(jo little of 
liave eoino and seen, and gone awoi^fglHii ; after haAung . the more ideal faculty. They ar(j greater upon flesh- 
‘■’^avishly expended their approbation or disapprobation, | lints and j)early grays, middle distance# and chiaro- 
ij ml possibly in a less libv'ral degrciv their cash. After Lscuro, than upon eoneeptiou, expression, or edevation 
./the first week or so, the galleries begin to clear of for Tnagniliecn<.*o of sentiment. N'everthcless, they 
gentlemen of llic class in question; even artists have, know thoroughly what appt'i’tains to a good i)ictoo. 
got tired of coining to see their ow'ii pictun's, particu- They give a work its place in a moment, and aHigii 
larly if they he not W'ell hung; and so the exhibition it to its author by internal cvidiuice, with an unfailing 
is generally handed over »luring the gteater part of its | accuracy, which speaks of long training and constant 
dunitiuii to tho languid fttr nkute elegant cr^wd W'e have familiarity wdth all the main studii^a of London, Ver- 
seen thronging its corridors. The graitd day for the you observe one of our friends apparently fabci- 
moiicyed amalcurs, wlio come to increase their collec- nated before a parti«uliif canvas: he dances about, so as 
tioiis^ is, however, that of the private view. This gene- to get it in every ai%lc of light. Then he shuflles oftj and 
rally occurs on a Saturday, and the i)ublie is admitted brings tw^o other skilful md foggies, liolding each by an 
on tho foUow'ing Monday. Within an hour of the arm ^ and the three go through the former coreniony as 
oi)euing on the former day, tho rooms are cro^dq^ lights, and ilien lay their heads together ; and 

a multitude of notabilities. You see that you are in a then our origiiial personage glides softly up to tho table 
special class of society, or rather, in two 8X>ecial classes wliere the secretflry’s clerk sits with iwjii and ink belore 
— literary and artistic on the ot^ hand ; wealthy and him^and whi.si)ers. Tho clerk smiles affably — turns up 
Socially elevated on tho other. Xhe. fact is evident in a register: there arc two oi: thro(s confidential words in- 
, the general mutual acquaintanceship which pro va^Js, *tcrchangcd ; and then lio'^ises and sticks into the frame | 
principally whliin QShh respective circle, but by no of«tho lucky picture a morsel of card, labelled * Sold;’ | 
moans exclusively so. First, you are sure to observe a and leaves the purchaser gloating over his acquisition- 
voL. xviiL • •• . . • 
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And wljerp do these pictures go ? Frequently to some 
quiety, solemn old house in the West Knd, or to some 
grange 'manor far down in the country, Tlie picture^ 
galleiy the nursery of that house — its pride and its 
hoast. .Year alter year has the silent fhnifJy of canvas 
been increasing and multiplying. Tlieir proprietor is, 
as it ivere, their father. He has most likely no living 
tics, and all his thoughts and »ll his ambitions are 
clustered round that silent gallery, wjaerc the light 
comes streaming down from Jngh and half-closed 
windows. The collection gradually acquires a name. 
Descriptions of it arc found in guide-books and works 
upon art. Strangers come to see it with ticjwcts, and « 
solemn housekeeper shews them up tliq silcHt stairs,, 
amlthmugh the lonesome mansion saiirtumtsan^- 
torunu At lengfii, perhaps, the old man takes Ids last 
look at his pictures, and then shuts Ids eyes for ever. 
It may be, that within six weeks the laboriously Vol- 
lectcd paintings are in a Pall' Mall auetion-rooii), witli 
,nll tlie world bidding and buzzing round the pulpit ; or 
it may also chance that a paragraph goes the round of 
the papers, intimating tliat Ids celebrated and unrivalled 
t:oUe(<4ion of modern works of art has been bequeathed 
by the late Mr J^-and-so to the nation — always on the 
ct^dition, that it provides some fitting for their 
preservation. Tiio govermiuait iwidves bequests of 
this kind oftenev liian it complies with the stipulation. 

In the beginning of ManOi, the first of tlie galleries 
opens its portals to the Avorkl. 'I'lds is the liritisli 
Institution, cstablislicd at the wcfitl. end of Pall-Mall, 
and now in existence for the bettCT jwrt of a half 
century, •The idea of the e8lablishinonl*\vas to form 
a sort of nursing institution ibr the Royal Academy. 
Hero artist* of standing and reputation were to 
exhibit their sketches ami loss important w'orks; and 
here mote juvenile aspirants were to tiy their wings 
hefbrft being subjected to the more severe ordeal ofi 
Trafalgar Square. The idea was good, and flourished ! 
apace; so mueli so, that you not unfiequently find in 
the British Institution no small projicrtion of works of 
a calibre hariMy bidow the average of the Groat Exhi- 
bition; while the A.R.A.’s, and even the arUtocratic 
K.A.’s'^ themselves, do not by any means disdain to 
grace tfto bumble avails of the three rooms in Pall- 
Slall. This year, iluj only picture of Sir Lklwin Land- 
seer’s exhibited — a w ild IJighland corry, witli a startled 
Jierd of red deer—is to be fouud in the Brilisli Institu- j 
tion. But the merit of the works is wonderfully : 
unequal. They are of all classes and all sizes, in i 
water-colour and in oils. Clever sketches by clever 
unknowns, rest beside sprawling frescos by youths 
whoso ambition is vaster tlian their genius; and 
finished and |pcomplisbed works of art are set off by 
the foils of unnumbered pieces of unformed and not 
v^ry promising mediocrity. Among them ai*e the i^ro- i 
ductions of many of the more huniblo painters of yewre 
BUltets — the eltiSB who delight in portraying homely 


cotl^^> interiors, or troops of playing children, or bits 
of miriutely-finisKed still life- 7 or carelhl academical 
studies of groups with all flic conventions duly observed : 
this class' of pictures musters strong, and connoisseurs, 

^ without so , much remarking their imperfections, 
caf^ly note thoir promise, t ' ^ . • 

. ^ A month after the Opening of the IJritisli Institution, 
tlr^' galleries become patent on tlie same morning: 

Water Colour, in Pall-Mall East, the Noi^ 
Winter tJolOur, in Pall-HaU West, and a sfcJH snore 
reoeute ibuhded society, called, somewhat pompously,, 
the NatthA^l Institution of Fine Arts. Iliesejire iniainfy 
compos#oi dissent^ from otMr 
gentlemen that tlioy hav0 b^ jai-tjreatod 

by Hanging sud 4 Ithrgo dkss of javsinlle 

but promlsb^i^iaiitl^l^ri^ resort to tlie less crowdedi 
institutions In tliA meeting with better 

■ . I, - ri- T- — ■■ ■ - y., fi 
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^£ces for their works than in the older and more estab- 
lished bodies. The two water-colour galleries are botli 
highly favoured exhibitions, and present works of an 
importance quite equal to those of the Academy itself. 
Watcr-coloui^ painting is indeed a national branch of 
art in England. Neither French, Germans, nor 
Italians, can presume for a moment to cope with us in 
the matter of aqunrellGS* They have no notion of the 
power (if the medium, of the strong and rich effects 
is caitahle of producing, and tlie transparency 
of the Shits which a great water-colour artist can lay 
oil.* Nfe^arly twenty tlier^ was*'but one 

water-colour soActy ; Imt increasing numbers, anil the 
, usual artistic feuds, jiroduced a partly natural, jiartly 
hostile, s(‘paration. The ladies and gentlemen wdio 
withdrew were luainly figure, painters; those who 
I stayed d'cre .Tnaiiily landscape artists; and thus it 
happens, (hat while in the how society you arc prin- 
%il>.ally attracted )iy Justorie and f/ejire groups and 
BcimoB, in the old you are fascinated by landscape and 
di^y ^lictures of the very highest order of art. The 
])ainters, too, you obst'rve, arc very industrious, 'i’lie 
fact is, they can work more (luickly in water than in oil. 
(kipley Fieliling will iiorluips exhibit n seonj of land- 
seapes, blazing with spnuncr sunshine; David Cox, 
half as many— stern and rugged in toiuj and style; 
George Tripp will have painted Ids fresh river and 
meadow scenes by the doz(*n ; and the two brothers 
C-iillutn will oaeli have y>oured in old Gotliie. stn'ots and 
squares, and «iii]>s in calm .and storm, which catch your 
eye scores of limes upon the w'alls. As in the other 
society, many of tlie finest ‘ bits ’ contributed by the 
water-colourists are not much above miniature size, 
^lic screens on which these gems are hung attract fully ^ 
as much as the w alls with their more? ambitious freight ;« 
and doiikiirs lasses, and 'roxdiaiu’s Irish groups, 

and Alfred Fripp's dark-eyed Italian monks and Cain- 
l»agna i>easants, are as mueli gazed at as Richardson’s ^ 
sunny landscapes or Beiilloy’s breezy seas. •>! 

Fiw3 minutes* walk takes uh to tluj new society. No 
hu'k of lands('ap(>liere; but it is inferior to that in the 
rival institution, ami its attractions are eclipsed by 
ambitious incturcs of liistoric or fictitious interest; the 
scene almost ahvays laid in the picturesque streets or 
rooms of a mediaeval city, and the groups marvels of 
display in the matter of the painting of armour, arms, aud 
the gorgeous velvets, minivers, and brocades of feudal 
qramk Hum. See Mr ICdward Corhould. He is sure to 
be as picturesque and chivalrous as possible. Tliere is 
the very ring of the rough old limes in bis caracoling 
processions of hulies av .7 knights, or his fierce scenes 
of hand-to-hand jigllt, with battered armour, and 
flashing w(‘ai)on8, and wounded men drooping from 
their steeds. Or he paints softer scenes — jiassagos off; 
f silken (lallianco and love; ladies’ bovrers and courtly^ 
revels iu alcoved gardens. Mr llngbe is equally f 
jnediieval, but avore sternly aud gloomily so. lie 
delights in sombre, old Flemish rooms, with dim lights 
streaming thhiugh narrow GolJiic windows, upon Imge 
chimney-ineces imd panellings, incnisted with antique 
figures, carved in the black hea^t of oak— knights, and. 

I squires, amt^ priests of eld. Then he peoples these 
shadowy chamliers with crowds of stem burghers, or 
grave ecclesiastics, or soldier^ * armed complete in mail 
and so foi'ms striking pieces of gloomy picturesqueness. 
Figure - paintings of a lightt^r calibre also abound, 
l^ere id Mr John Absolon, who is in great request 
for paipti^g figures in patioramic pictures ; Mr Lee, 
whose graceful rural maidens are not to he sarpassed; 
Mr Warren, "Whose heart is over in tb^. East; and 
Mr Mole, who loves the shielings of the Higliland hiUs. 
Landscape, though oh the whole subordinate to ^enre 
pictures, is veiy respectably represented ; and the Tad 
aatista usually mske a good slrow on the screens, jmr- 
ticularly in the way of, :graeelht single figures, and the 
prettinesses of fiowor and ftuit painting. 
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We can rocfcly mention tho Society of Britain 
Artists and the National Institution of JTino Art. Both 
art! mainly composed of tho natural overgrowtii of 
artists .who prefer a speedy and favonrabhj^opportuiiity 
for the display pf their works in minor galleries, to 
waiting for years and years ere they can work them- 
selves up to good positions on tlic walls of the Academy. 
Many of these gentlemen, however, exhibit both in the 
smaller and the greater eollcetioii; but here ijptl there 
an artist wdll be found obstinately eonfiniug Ins contri- 
butions to^ifc pet cstablislimeut-^possibly entei;ftiniug 
a notion that I« has been deeply wronged fiy the 
Hanging Committee of another. 

Both of the exhibitions under notice arc very various 
h;# merit; ])Ut each generally contains softie able 
works, and llie specialties of one or two paintgrs ^is- 
liiigiiishcd b^MiotablopccnlLarities. llhus Aio yiresident 
of the Briti-ih Artists, Mr Hnrlstone, has for several 
sonsoiis conlined himself to Spanish subjects; ^Ir 
West paints Norwegian lamlscapo; Mr Byne sen<]^ lo, 
this gallery only his very splendid lake-pictures; an< 
Mr Woolmcr’s curious sketches, A\]u(‘h seem com- 
poiindi-d of the styles of Turner ami Watteau, blaze 
almost exclusively upon the Avails. 'Die best men of 
tlic National Institution contrilfuto also to the ]\oyal 
Academy — as, for example, Mr Glass, ivitli his capital 
I groups of hunters or troopers, so full of life and 
I inoveinent; and Mr Barker, Avith his siinigglcrs and 
coast-boatmen. In tliis exhibition — and, indeed, in all 
the liOndou exhibitions — a family, or ratlier a race or 
elan of artists, connected at once by blood and style, 
and rejoicing in the name of. Williams, abound and 
fluurisli exceedingly, Tlicso Williamses arc drcjulful 
puzzlers to the students of tho catalogue; they posi- 
tively swarm upon every i)age, and tl» bewildered 
reader is speedily lost in a perfect chaos of undistiii- 
giiishable initials. Sometimes, indeed, the Williamses 
come forth under other apiiellalions— 'Ibe'y ap)>car as 
Bercies and Gilberts; but the distinguishing mark is 
stron.g, and a moment’s inspection convinces* tho 
amateur that the landscape before liim, attributed to 
Mr Ko-and-so, is tlie ivork of ‘another (d* these ever- 
lasting Williamses.* ® 

But the first Saturday of May arrives, and with it 
many a rumour, true and falsi', of the state of matters 
within the Royal Academy — of the acaderniciuns who 
exhibit, and of what arc to be ‘the’ iiictnres. From 
early morning, St Mai tin’s bolls have been ringing, and 
a festival- Hag flies from the steeple.; no great pomp,’ to 
he sure, hut it marks the oc.c#^gjmi. About noon, the 
Queen’s party iirriATs, and Her is conducted 

about tiio rooms by llic leading members of the 
Academy. Between ono and two, she departs; and 
immediately after, the croAvd of liekcl-holders for the 
private vicAV cluster before the closed gratings. Bunc- 
tiially as the last stroke of the hour strikes, the portals 
are flung open, and a cataract of eager amateurs rush 
jip the staircases, and 'nVake their way straight to the 
nmci: room, or room of honour, all in qucf t of the picture, 
lo which the pas has b^en given, by its being hung 
upon t)ie line in the centi^ of the eiisterg wall of the 
apartment. The salons fill as by magic ; in hglf an hour, 
you can hardly move through a crmvd of dignitaries of 
all kinds— hereditfUTf social, literary, scientific, and 
artistic. Beiiiaps, indeed, 4here is no muster in London 
Avhich coUepts a greater number of personages fhmous 
in every point of view, The ladies ,pf the aristocracy 
swarm os at a drawing^reom. « The'atmosplim% all, 
^ one rustle of laces and silks j and. it. is anything but 
easy to make one's way amon^ the ^vies of clustered 

of riblmns, feat?^ and flowers. ^4 the A^demy, 

I at all events, come all manner of poetical 
I you find n secretory of«state by your elbow, 04^ 

[ the muttered criticism of a prime-minister. 
peers and members of ^aruament are 


blackberilcs. Bishops prevail as usi^al ; and apropos ' 
of ecclesiastical costumes, peculiar hioped-up beavers ^ 
and single-breasted greatcoats, ilib odds ate, that you 
will be attfacted by the portly figure not* very re- 
I ^led face of flic Romish dignitary whoso pretensions, a 
I conplo of years ago, set tlic country in a blaze. The, 

I musti'r of literary men is large and brilliant. Mr 
I Ihillam is most likely there as l^rofessor of Ancient 
History to the Academy ; and Mr Macaulay ns Brofessor 
^of Ani'icnt Literature. Sir George Staunton puts in an 
appearance as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence; 
and blooming Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Avith iht* largest 
of loses at 'his button-bole, looks, the most genial and 
good-hunfonre<ft of ‘ aniitpiaries.’ Tlie Academicians — 
lucky Forty ! — ftiifster early. J lap])y feyctws I they have 
iioquahnsof doubt, or siek-agonius of exi)eetation ag they 
mount tho broiid flight of steps. They have been giving 
hints to tlic Hanging Committee, or they have been on 
tho Hanging Committee themselves. Well* they knoAV 
that tlif‘ir works have been at least provided fiir — all 
on tbe line, or near it; all in the best lights ; and all 
titiAMted and polished up and varnislied on tho walls, 
and adapted, ns it Avero, to the situation, rou^may 
know an R.A.^m tho inivalo view-day by tho broad, 
exiianding jollity Jiis visage, if ho I)0 a man of that 
stamp, or by a (‘ertnin quief, self-satisfied smile of 
self-comphiL'euee, if ho he a man of another, 
j But ho lo(dts and bears himself as a host. -Ho 
eiceroiies delighted of l.uly -friends with his 

f;U'.e nil one suiile or courtesy, or ho does tho honours 
AAOth dignity #nd a lofty sense of— we flo ijot speak 
disrespectfully— of being on bis own dunghill, in 
urespeet to the more important e.xigeant crmnoisscurs, 
whom ho Ihink.s it right to i>alronisc. *Hc always 
praises his hretliron’s Avorks, and discovers in them 
liidden virtues. For the Associates, he has minor 
smiles and milder words. The ordinary mob of exhi- 
bitors he looks doAvu upon Avilh a enlni ainl com]dacent 
gaz<s as though from tho summit of a Mont Blanc of 
superiority. At any bold delier of tlu:^ conventions 
and traduioiis of llio Acailemy dniAving-schooI, lie 
shakes bis head. The iire-Haphaclito heresy Avaa ii 
sore nfliiclion to liirri. Ho looked ujion Mill#is and 
j Hunt as a LoAV-ehurcJi bishop Avould regard Nowiniui 
and Busey. Ho prophoied that they would come to no 
good. ^ IJo called tliein ‘.silly )>oys;’ and he looks 
uneasily at the crowds avIio throng before*this year’s * 
pietuiv of the Huguenot Couple — not recovering his 
self-complacency until tiis eye catches his own favourite 
Avork, Avhen h<? feels himself gruduully mollified, and 
smiles anew upon tho AA^orld. 

Not so the nameless artist, whoso work of many 
toiling days, and many sleepless nights, lllis been sent 
4 ri unprotected to take its eliaiu^e. He knows nothing 
of its fate until he can get a catalogue, ll may bo on 
the line b> the cast room ; it may bo above tbe octagon- 
*room door ; it may not be hung at all. Only the great 
artistic guns arc invited to the private view, the rest 
must wait till Monday. Possibly a stray catalogue 
puts him so fax out of his pain on Sunday. If not, he 
passes a feverish and unhappy time till the uftgrnoon 
of kionday ; and then, first among the crowd, rushe{| 

I franticly up stairs.* We had an opportunity the 
I othgr day of seeing* the ]|jpBult of a case of the kind. 
Tlio picture — a work of great fancy aod high feeling, • 
j but deficient in manipulative skiil^tlm artist, a poeit 
jin the true e^ns© of tbe word, had speht months in 
i dreaming and in joying over. Ho found it in the 
; dingiest comer of* tlie outagon-rooirf. Hi» Up 
and his ekest heaved. He pqlM his hat furthst/flpwn 
on hi%face^ and walked quickly and ,;,4ictly 0^/ v 
‘ Wo would gladly, indeed, see tho octagoj^yoo^s^^ho-. 


Wohkra^ter is gone. J'tilids-tRqyal, 
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the ybmig Artists have a far hotter chancih. After 
a stated time, the pictures, whicli, as the best have 
primarily had the fest places, change stations with 
their inferiori^^ so that everybody in turn ^enjoys tlie 
advantages of the brightest lights afld the mo|t; 
favourable points of view. 

No need, of course, of attempting even the most 
summary sketch of the 'styles anil ordinary subjects of 
the great painters who Ix'ar aloft thee banner of the 
British school of art— of Landseer’s glimpses of the^ 
Highlands; or Stanfield’s skyey, breezy landscapes; 
of the qViiet pieces of English rural scenery — meadows, 
and woodland glades, and river bits, fresli. niul rich, 
and green and natural — of our Lees, bur Ci:esw^i(!k», 
our Cooijcrs, .cij^r Witheringtons, our Slcdgrav^’s, our 
Ausdills ; of the classic elegance and elevated sentiment 
of groups by our Dyces and our Kastlakcs; of the 
abundance of clever </ear<j subjects — scenes from history 
or romance — pourcid in by oiir Wards, <mr Eritlis, our 
PoolcSf our Elmarcs, our Eggs ; or of - last, not least - 
the strange but clever vagaries of that new school, the 
pre-Uaphnelitcs, who are startling both Academy and 
publfc by the quaintness of their art-theories, and the 
vehement intensity of their stylo of execution. All 
the summer long, the world is free to go and gaze upon 
them. All the summer long, the salons arc crowded 
from morning till night — in the earlier hours, h}'' artists 
and conscientious an)atenrs, the Inmibler sort of folks, 
who have daily work to do ; in fho later, by our old 
friends, the staring, imtourianty foungiug, fashionable 
mob, whoso carriages and Hroughanis g(f<n'Ccping hazily 
round and round 'frafalgar Sqnni*e. And at parties and 
balls, and all such reunions, tlu! exhihition forms a mainr 
topic of di^^Vairso, Bashful gentlemen know it for a 
blessing. Often and often docs it servo as a most 
creditable lover to break the ice with. The now’spapers 
long resound with critical columns apropos of Trafalgar 
Square. You sec ‘sixth notice* attached to a formid- 
able mass of print, and read on, or pass on, as you 
please. Bqt you distinctly observe, at aiivratc*, the 
sottial and conversational, as w-elJ as the artisfic inq)ort- 
aiicc of the Royal Academy ; and you conf(\ss, that a 
Londog season would be shorn of its brightest feature 
if y<m shut the gates of the National Gallery. 

1 . A. J3. R. 


B 1 L L W I L L I A M S ; 

A STOnr OF CAI.IFOIINIA. 

It was in the first flush of the Californian fever, when : 
moderate p^*ople talked of making one’s fortune in a 
fortnight, atiil the more sanguine believed that golden 
pokers would soon become rather common, that th# 
Jones from London to New Zealand, with myself 
Oil board as a passenger, dropped anchor ir> the hay o? 
San Francisco, and master and man turned out for the 
It is my impacssion that not a soul remained 
on board but the surgeon, who w'as sick, and the negro 
coolt, who wouldn’t leave him ; and the first man 1 mej 
on the deck of the Go^Akea4 stearoor, which t<)6k us 
/ tip to Sacramento, was our enternrisiug captain, clad 
in canvas jacket and trou^rs, with the gold-washing 
:ittpp<UAttts, two shirts, and ‘a tin kettle, slung at his 
* ; /pie crow followed his example, and all tWe pias- 

latter were some thirty men, from every 
and vstrijoijs Ijirth and hrecHling. 
'Piere ww /i^dust^iotts iiiirm-servs^ts ahd speqdthrift 
V sobs of \ SbnieMiad «ailed 

With money, in tlie southern oolonii^ 

sOkne were' pmvjd#^:^ tlieir hopes and Bxaewn ; 
/but CS^lfonm was du ii^istible to \t!ieni 

'by g^eral' desire, to tiy their 


siuck at the washing. We had mere bbys and men of 
grizzling hair in our company. Two were married, 
but they wisely left their wives in Sou Francisco, 
where, liaviiig* brought w-ith them some spare blankets 
and crockery, ^the ladies, improvised a boarding-house, 
and I believe realised more than their wandering lords. 
Nevertheless, we, one and all, went up the broad river 
with loftier expectations than the prudent among us 
I qared to make public. 

.There was one who made no secret (Vf Jiis hopes. 

I The man’s name was Bill Williams. liad had a loose 
I acquaintance with Bill from school-time, for we had 
been brought up in the same good town of Maii- 
chetter, where his father was a respectable tradesman, 
and his three brothers were still in business. Many 
a tow’ii and many a trade had Bill tried to little 
purpose. Never doing what his relatives could call 
r wc‘ll he had gone through a scries of failures, which 
kred out both kinsmen and creditors, and at length 
8hipi)ed for New Zealand, leaving a wife and sevem 
children to the care of the said three brothers, till he 
should sec how the clynato agreed with him, and find 
a home for them. Bill did not belong to the extended 
fraternity of scapegraces. Ho Avas neither wild nor 
worthless, in the onlinary sense of those terms, hut 
there was a faith in liini, the origin of which baffled 
his most penetrating friends, that he w.as to get money 
somehow without working for it by any of the common 
methods. Unlike many a jirofessor of better principles, 
Bill liad carried that faith into practice. Under its 
influence, he^had engaged in every scheme for making 
fortunes Avilh incredible rai>idity which coifeo- house 
acquaintances or lulverlising sheets brought to his 
I knoAvledge. There Avas not a banking bubble by Avhieh 
he Imd not lost, nor a mining company of vast promise 
and brief existence in which he had not lield shares. 
tJncoini)roniisingly averse .to tlie jog-trot work of 
oii^innry mortals, Bill was neither indolent nor timid in 
his own peculiar fashion of 8iH.*king riches. He Avould 
liaA'^c gone up in a balloon to any height, or down in 
a diving-bell to depths yet unsounded, hiul the pro- 
mise been large enough ; and there Avas something so 
suilablo to liis inclinations in the CJalifornian reports, 
that he Avas the prime moATr of our visit to San 
Fnuicisco, and the ei^t^\ t desertion of the ship. Strange 
to say, every u.mi on hoard believed in Bill ; from the 
captain to the cahin-hoy, they had all listened to his 
tales. Where he had learned such a number, fortune 
knows, concerning found treasures, and wealth suddenly 
obtained by unexpected and rather impracticable ways. 
That was the Avliolc circle of Bill’s literature, and 
going over it appeared his chief joy ; but the gem of 
the collection was a prophecy which a gipsy woman, 
whom his mother met onco*in a country excursion, 
had utterAi«conceming himself— that he should find 
riches he never Avrought for, and leave, a great fortune 
l)ehind him. In tlio faith of that prediction Bill had 
lived ; and it Avas a curious iUustrntion . of the sympa- 
thetic force inherent in a firm belief; that both pas- 
sengers and seamen, even those who afl^ted to laugh 
at tl» of wliat they called his 'wondOrfbl yarns, 
entertained a secret conviction in fkvour of that laic, 
and felt secure of gold-gatlieiing in.,BRl’A company. 

I ^ not eertaiij, that my own mind was entirely 
Clear of a similar impression, but tlie two among us 
wbo contemned loudest" aiSid believed most devoutly, 
%,cre the captain and his mal% Tliey were brothers, 
and of Jewish jparoniagej the rest of the-fiimily still 
bang about an old-clotlies ap<| dyeing establishment 


ill the ncighbgurhootl of Houndsditcli. I made that 
discovery by an accidental glnticc at a lorn and nii^aid^ 
letter before we left the Tliamcs, and ’thought proper 
to reserve it for private meditation. The relationship 
of the two was kept a profound secret, for reasons best 
known to themselves ; but to the eye^t least it was 
reve.'ilcd by their striking resemblance, both being 
small, spare, dingy-complexioned men, with keen, cun- 
ning eyes, and faces that looked as hard and sharp as 
steel. Ever since they first heard of the proidacey, they 
had half ridiculed, half flattered, and kept ren^rkaUly' 
familiar irifii Bill. That familiarity ratluir inci^pased as 
we went up the Sacramento. A goodly jnunber we made 
on the deck of the Go-AhcaJ, our only place of accom- 
modation ; and at length we reached the new town, 
the golden city, which takes its name from *1116 j’ivcr, 
christened in old iimefe of Spanish voyaping*by some 
discoverer for his Catholic majesty, and wliicU was to 
he the metropolis of the diggings. \Vlicii I first saw 
it, it consisted of some hundred huts and leifis, a 
large frame-house, in which an advertising hoajd iiv 
formed us there was an ordinary, a gaming-table, ilfid 
all manner of spirits ; and a timber wharf, somewhat 
temporarily put togetlier, at which we landed. Yet the 
city was rising, as cities rise only in the w'esteru hemi- 
sphere: broad streets and sqtfares were marked out; 
building was going forw ard on all sides ; while bullock- 
wagons, canoes, and steamers, brought materials by 
land and water. "J'he enterprise and vagrancy of all 
nations were there, as we had seen them at San 
Francisco ; an<l those not engaged in building the town, 
>vere going off in caravans to the gold-gathering. 

AVe fraternised with a company of Americans, wlio 
said they knew ‘ a bluff that llogge<l creation for thf- 
real metal,’ and sold us tw^o spare tenis and a wagon, 
at a jirice marvellous to ask or pay. (Hur journey \\a.s 
not far. It led along the course of the Sacramento, 
and towards evening we came in sight of the diggings. 
A btraiigo sight it was for one accustomed to London 
.«.tivcts and sliops. The Sacramento runs through a 
great inclined plane, sloping from the hill-country to the 
sea. lIiM’c and there, it is covered with low coppice or 
underwood ; hut the greater i>:irt is hare and sandy, or 
h[)rinkled over witli thin, dry weaving grass. As iar us 
llic eye could reach upon the jilain, and up the river- 
banks, the smoke of fires w'as rising from hut, tent; and 
n[>t limed wagon, which served for temporary dw’'elliiigs. 
Groups of men were hard at work in small trendies, 
and numbers more stood with pan and cradle, washing 
out the gold in the shallow erccks of the river. ‘Our 
location,’ as the Americans^i^janed it, was an earthy 
promontory jutting far out int(?*W»ui<i^tor. Close by its 
landward base we pitched our tents, turned up our 
wagon —the bullocks that brought it helongeil to the 
Americans, who promised to sell u.s a slnire when theji 
were killed — and commenced operations. Digging out 
tenacious day, and washing its sandy particles foy 
minute grains of gold^ sleeping under canvas at night, 
and living on half-cooked and not very choice provi- 
sions, have Utile, in them of interest mortli relating. The 
first thing that struckj;ne, was the silence that prevailed 
among the workers. In a district so pq^nfflous, scarcely 
a sound was heard from tent, trench, or river. Caravan 
after earavioi, as it arrived, pitched its tents, and 
fqll to work in the same quiet fashion. A cynical 
character might have attributed this to the alisenco 
of all feminine faces, for in my time there was not a 
woman at the diggings. Incredible as it may seem 
to the fair ones tbeihsolves, they were not* missed; 
but nobody missed anything except gold. Bclations 
parted ; old comrades left each other with scarcely a 
leaue - taking in searoli of btj^ter gatherings ; our 
American ftiends began to get tired cif the bluff tha^ 
flogged creation; for although we were getting gold, i* 
was but little, and«tho more impatient spirits of our 
company 4 ^parted with them to find another. 


I wondered that Bill did not join •their* company. 
He was fong ago w'cary of gold-ivashing ; the wrfrk was ; 
too regular, and the returns far too riow for him. lie 
used to declare that ahopkeepirfg was better; and it 
is probable that most of us had similar 'convictions 
regarding life vocations we had left in Britain ; hut 
except occasionally cooking for the rest, smokjng tlio 
tobacco ho had providently brought with him, and 
suggesting wild projects of digging down the bluff, and 
dredging the fiver for lumps of gold, which, ho said, all 
the grains we found came off, Bill at last did nothing 
at ail. Witli liard labour and harder faro, we had 
collected some of us more and some less of the precious 
duist; hut- iioboily's fortune was yet made, and the 
'rainy se'asoii ?et^in. 

'rife liiiavy taifis confined us for dj^^s to the* shelter 
of* lent and wagon ; but the days were nothing to the 
nights, which on the banks of the Sacramento are 
almost equinoctial tliroiighoiit tlie year; and avc had 
neither coal nor canillo. All I lie fuel that could be 
found was ratlicr loo little for culinary i^urposes. 
(’oncerning the rest of our comforts, there is no use in 
being particular ; but at intervals between the drowning 
showers, we were willing enough to come out and work, 
though the nyiildy soil and the swollen river made our 
labour still harder, and our profits less. 'J’Ju* best 
service was done us by an honest l*ai.slcy weaver, who 
had left li 4 s helpmato and two cliildreh at San Francisco, 
in hopes of taking back, quite full, a strong chest, of some 
two iiundredweight capacity, which ho had brought 
with infinite^ paiii^ to the diggings, lie enlivened 
our wet leisfiro by riqicating whole volumes of Burns 
and Scott. Bill also returned to his W onderful stories, 
though the c.aptain and mate sneered at them more 
than ever ; indeed, they wer(‘ by far fho most dis- 
contented of the company, and an unaccountalde sort 
of distrust seemed growing between tl\cni and Bill. 
At length, fever and ague began to thin the ranks of 
the gold-seekers ; we saw the working-parties around 
us diminish day by ilay, and graves dug in the shadows 
of the J^ow^ copjiiee. Our company kep^up amazingly, 
perhaps because, according to the captain’s counsel, 
wc held but little communication with other w'orkers ; 
hut the want of the hufhilo-ineat, which t^c Indian 
traders were accustomed to bring, was much felt among 
us ; and one day less rainy than usual, Bill Williums, 
as tfie idlest, was sent up the river’s bank, on their 
w'oHted track, to look out for their coinfiig. 'riie rest 
were busy, and did not miss him; hut I tlinuglit he 
stayed long. Tlie sky became uiiiisiially dark ; great 
clouds floated over ns from the wt'st, and then broke 
with a sudden ihunder-crasli, which was reuevved every 
five minutes with such raiu and lightning as 1 had never 
seen. Wo ran to our tents, and, when ftirly sheltered, 
Bill also arrived, w-ct to the skin, out of breatli, and 
looking terribly frightened. He said, hastily, that he^ 
liad seen nothing, and no word of the Indians; hut the 
poor fellow began to shiver as he spoke, and before 
evening the fever w-a.s strong upon him. 

To keep the rest safe, lit was quartered alone in a 
small Imt wdiich the Americans had left us. It was a 
poor shelter, being built of turf, and roofed with boughs 
aitd grass, but us good ns any wo had. There was tio 
surgeon among usj an<f handing him food or drink w*as 
deemed a iwrilotfft busmess ; but all his doirirades had 
a sort of a liking for Bin, ’and, besides, he was regarded, 
as the palladium of the party. The fever Vas not ' 
violent, tliough Bill raved at times, and all his wan« . 
clcrings were after gold, I have heard him talk iTCf' 
half-hours together in a loud iVhispcr, as if ^ 

eating a secret to some very dull car, concx^rnMif^ 
among rocks, with glistening snndS, and. 
shining far down in a crevice.^ Ho ’ 

and kept looking out on the track of aftor ' 

tliey had come and gone. One evening :I ! 6 twiei‘t'ed him 
p^ticularly so. 'I’lio night fell witV heavy raih( 
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fill took early to shelter, ami slept so soundly, Jhat Bill 
forgotten anv)ng us ; but in the morning we found 
him lying AiTspped in Jiis blanket, as thoroughly wet as 
if he had lieen dipped in the river, while t!ie hut 
remained* quite dry. Where he had been, or under 
.what illusion of the fever, we could not learn, for he 
never spoke a rational word after. The wet and expo- 
sure increased his malady tenfold. He became fiercely 
delirious, and struck dt whoever apprt)ached him, 
swearing he would let nobody kill hiifi for his gold. 
The captain warned us all, that this was the most 
dimgeroug lime for infection; but 1 saw that he and 
bis brother liad got wind of something, for their eyes 
Ivere never off the hut. ^ 

Towards tlic second evening, Bill grgw Avorsq, his* 
ravings became^ feint and low, and he lay gathered up 
on a comer of his mattress. I had placed a pitdicr*of 
water as near him as possible, escaping by chance a 
blow which the poor soul struck at me in hi.'? feverish 
fuXT; but I 'could not help thinking of him when we 
had all gone to rest. The night was so still, that 1 could 
hear the rush of the river and the erica of the night- 
hawks on its opposite bank ; but beiug unable to sleep, 
1 crept out of the tent, atul looked to Bill’s hut. A 
smothered sound of scnftiing came fnan Chut direction, 
and stepping nearer, 1 saw by the rising moon, which 
just then shone with extraordinary brightness, two men 
struggling, as it seemed for life, in the narrow space 
between Bill’s bod and the door. 

* If you don’t give me the full haj^f, I’ll tell them all,’ 
said the voice of the captain’s brother ; t^jut almost as 
he spoke, his antagonist threw him heaVily back. I 
knew it was upon poor Williams, for a low moan reached 
my ear, and I sprang forward just in time to intercept 
the victor, who stumbled over me as he rushed out, 
and « heavy bag rolled from him. The next moment 
the other WAS at my side, and I stood face to face with 
the captain and hU brother in the broad moonlight, 
ihe bag for which they had sneaked, and sinned, 
and sculiled, had bqrst by the fall, and its contents — 
stones, gravel, «, and sand, with some small spjirklcs of 
gold-dust amongst them — were scattered at my feet. 
Both stood stupified, and 1 stepped into the hut; but 
Bill was^^dead, and growing cold, with liis sti If hands 
stretched out, as if clulcliing at something, and a wild 
expression of i>ain and aiiger’in the ghastly face, which 
l|iy turned up to the moon. Jier light filled the hut, 
and lay upon plain, and tent, and river. It was a 
' glorious night, such as sometimes shines in tlie gold- 
country. 1 woke up my comrades, and told them what 
1 had seen, but they all said : ‘ Boor Bill ! How could 
they help it ? and it was a good thing that the captain 
and his chum bad been disappointed uxx>n which every 
man c*onipoaea himself agaiii to sleep. 

Kext morning, the eaiJtain and mate were gone with 
\all their traps, having joined, as we afterwards heard, a 
Company returning to San Francisco. We laid Bill 
besi& the gold-sockets Avho rested in the coppice, and 
our contpafiy broke up, and^scatterod away : some settled 
fit San iTaUcisco; some went to the United States; and 
I, having collect^ through so hiany hardships almost 
a pound of dust, returned to tlie employment 1 Inid 
in l^ondon with suoh high coptempt. From ^an 
' blkl i^mrade, however, fiiSiH located the diggings, I 
, iieiira letter that fi. ^ Americans liad made 

a of gold atnotif some rocks in a creek 

of and tliftt sUcto 

, tdofie by,' a i^iMl k|iMbin«rked with 

^ ilm fel^ Imd 

. . ’odt on fifi 1 ^r^m^mbjsrld,'ln one of his ' 

'Jhifihy Sdlfi ea^laihed 'to* me Bill’s long, 
absence ^hoU' thfilndians, his affor- 

,, ' an&iety, and ^her^ W'llil? wen iNt the dejirium of the 
',jfoyer-luing up that IktfiUy de* 

. captain 'and The lolt I heard , 

i was, that' ^ j^dhp' to tlio diggin|e 

! v-fN ^ ;.‘l ( ■■■ 1 ■ ■■ .. . ^ - ' L . . 

in Australia; and I never see gold in any shape witlioiit 
*k recollection of their disappointment, and my own 
experiences in California* 

, -y- — ■ 

IIYGiJCNIC CHANGE OF AIR. 

The ago of hygiene is rapidly approaching, wdien the 
exhibition of drugs will be the exception instead of the 
rule in piedical treatment. For this reason, the circct 
of climato on disease is rising into a subject of first- 
’hrte inpportance, and, no longer a prejudice or a tradi- 
tion, svbmits to the *iiivestigation8 oj scicifoe. The 
chief recent writers on what wo already presume to 
call climatology, are Sir James Clark in England, 
Schouw ip Sweden, and Carriere in France ; and noyr 
thcniscomes Dr Burgess, armed with the unitctl autho- 
rity of tiiCBC .physicians, and with his own experience, 
to indoctrinate the public as well as the profession. 
His hook is of moderate size and price, and w'c recom- 
nicml it to all invalids, whether they are able to travel 
fibroifJ, or are confined by eircmnstanccs to their own 
country ; hut in the meautime, as the subject is both 
new and intcre.sting to general readers, we propose 
giving them an inkling of what it contains.’'' 

Wc do not mean that the sifojpct of climate is new 
in itself: it is only new in its treatment. We. have all, 
from our earliest youth, heard of the otiTecls of climate ; 
wc have all been hrouglit up to believe in certain 
foreign xdiiccs ; and we liave all observed that when — 
consumption, for inslaneo — approaches its last stage 
(rarely before), it is shipped oli; as a matter of course, 
ibr Italy or the south of France. And, alas! wc have 
all heard from the wan lips of the stricken one ex- 
cluded by poverty from the i)rivilege of foreign travel : 
‘If 1 could hut get to a warm climate, 1 should 

Such notions, rigid or wrong, depended exclusively 
upon habit or ju'^udicc. FiXperience Inid no effect 
upon tborn, any more than it had upon the orthodox 
course of medicines which entitled the death of a 
patient to be considered professionally legitiinate. 
Sometimes, indeed, the venue was changed, and one 
place became more fashionable than another to die in. 
He»'< the group of English tombs grew gray and 
ancient, and there a new city of the silent si)rang up 
with the suddcimess of an American emporium. But 
still the cry was ; ‘ A warm climate ! Give us Italy, or 
we perish ! ’ 

But wc need not say the cryiros: it continues to 
this moment. 8ueh impressions are long of being dis- 
pelled ; it takes a great many years for the voice ol 
doubt even to reach i^-Jiletely the public ear ; and we 
think it a privilt^^To’ bo able to take Such advantage 
of our wide circulation as will give repining invalids, to 
understand, tlhit the advantages of n foreign climate are 
Closely limited by one portion of the i>rofessioii, and 
considered by another portion as highly problematical, ' 
if not entirely visionary. Tliis applies, however, mainly 
to consumption ; for tlio advantages of the clitnaiic 
ohaugo are seldom denied in dyspefsy, rheumatism, 
scrofula, and tlie^lribc of nervous diseases. Even in 
these, howeveri the locality chosen is rarely a proper 
tone. There^'afe countries wliicli, if they conld only 
obtain the stamp of fashion, would be invaluable to 
the invalid. ‘ The climate of Norway, for Okampie,’ 

1 sa}s Dr Burgess, ‘is admirably stilted, 4tdfihg several 
months of the year, between the middio of May and 
thb middle of September, Ibt certain formkbf dj^spepsy^ 
lesions of fiihe nervous, system fiAboring tl,ie mifad, or 
that form of general innervation whidi rteanlts from an 
overwrought brfiiin, and diseases of repletion. But 
Norway is little frcquijnted, beoaufifi it Ifi.tlot fashionable, 

» . ' 
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nIt1iou<7h it VFould be difllciiU to point out a moi^ 
ai)proprijite occasional residence for tlie numerous «la^ 
oi‘ invalids just mentioned, than Christiania^ with its 
l)ictiiros(iuc environs, sublime scenery^ and clear and 
rarefied atmosphere/ 

The non-professional predilection in i^Tour of a warm 
climate for consumption* may be referred, we suspect, 
to the analogy that exists between the earlier stages of 
that disease and those of a common cold. Ip fact, in 
molt cases in this 'country, consumption is^or a long 
time style;} a cold ; then it becomes a bad cold ; 
a worsC^ till U is impossible ft) withhold froui it- the 
more formidable name. A cold, liowcwor, jt -should be 
considered, occurs as frequently in summer as in 
winter; and in neither is it owing to the temperature, 
whether high or low, but to the aimospheric chnnyea^ The 
Avarmcr the weather isj the greater will th« morbific 
eflect of a cold draugl>t bf air. That a warm climate 
in itself is neither prevention nor cure in consnin^UJon, 
may be inferred ftxnu the prevalence of the complaint in 
all latitudes. In India and in Africa it is ns rif# as ki 
any part of Knropc. By the Army Reports from Mima, 
we find that upwards of 30 ])er cent, of the whoje 
nmnher of deaths throughout the year is caused by 
phtlusis. In Madeira, according to J)r lleiiickcn, Dr 
Gourlay, and Dr Miieon, no fiiscase is more common 
among tlio natives than pulmonary consumption. At 
Nice, it is stated by Dr Moryon, more natives die 
ammally of consumption than in any town in England 
of the same amount of poimlation. In Genoa, one of 
the most prevalent and fatal of the indigenous diseases 
is pulmonary consumption. In Florence, pneumonia is 
marked by a suirocaliiig character, and rapid progress 
towards its last stage. In Kajiles, 1 deaili from coiN 
sumption occurs in a mortality of wliile in the 
hospitals of l*aris, wliere plithisis is ncAoriously preva- 
lent, the proportion is only 1 in 3^. In sliort, in all 
the celebrated sanatoria to which wc fiy for relief, we 
find the disease as firmly established as at home. 

If wc examine the analogies presented by the ]iiatory 
of the inferior animals, we find no argument in favour 
of a. fortiign climate. The fislu's, birds, and wdld beasts 
of one region, die in anotIuT. * Man, although emlpwed 
in a remarkable degree, and more so than any other 
animal, with the faculty of enduring such unnatural 
transitions, nevertheless becomes sensible of their 
injnrions results. For fiimilinr illusi rations of this 
inllueiice, wc have only to look to the broken-down 
constitutions (if our Indian ofilcers, or to the emaciated 
frame of the shivering Jlindoo who sweeps the crossings 
of the streets of Loudon, child of the European, 

although bom in India, must oarly life 

to the climate of his ancestors, or to one closely n'.scm- 
bling it, in order to escape incurable disease, if not 
prematui^ death. Again, the offspring of Asiatics bort 
in this country pine and dwindle into one or other of 
llie twin cachexioj— scrofula and consumption; an<J, 
if the individual spryives, lives in a sUite of passive 
(existence, stunted in ^owth, and incapable of enduring 
fatigue. If such extreme change» of climate prove 
obnoxious to the health of individuals having naturally 
a sound constitution, how are we to e^^pSet persons 
a state of oiganic disease to bo thereby benefited ? In 
fact, view the subject in whatever light we may, we 
must eventually arrive at the naturM {pid rational 
coaclttsion-^^-that uature has adapted the constitution of 
man to the oUmate of his ancestors. The accident d! 
birth does liot eonstitate the title to any dimate. 
llio natural djuiate of man is that in which not only 
he himself Was bom, but likewise his blood-rdations 
for several generations. This i» his natural climate, as 
wck hi health as wlien Ids obnsfft^tioti is broken down 
by positive disease, or unhinged by long* Continued 
neglect of the common rules of hygiene.^ It i» Dr 
Burgess’s thOory, therefore, that when change is neces- 
saiy, a modit^ion ^ the patient’s own dimato*-^that 


is to sajj, change of air in the same climate- is more in 
accordance vrith the laws of nature, giid more likely to v 
efibet good, than a violent irnnsitipn to warmer countries, 
Witii regard to the curability V this disease, there is 
now, wo beljevo, no doubt of the fact, aUlibugh, unfor- 
tunately the process has not yet come completely into 
the hands of tlie physician. Tliat a cure has frequently 
taken i>lace, somehow or other, even in advanced stages 
of pulmonary consufhption, has been demon stro toil by 
post-moriQin examinations ; but nature herself seems, in 
these cases, to have been her own doctor, for no mode 
of treatment of gtnieral applicability has been disco- 
A^er(‘d. Some think that the progress of tubercles may 
bd arrested in the first stage— otliers, that nothing can 
bo eflbcted till Jlio second. Some resort to the water- 
cure— ot I iers,\o the still more marvellj>U8 Si>anish baths 
of Fimtieosa; and others, again, swear by cod-liver oil. 

As to the last remedy, our author quotes tlie statc- 
menls of Dr Vv'illiams, ‘that the pure fresh oil from 
llic liver of the cod is more heiieficud in the treatment . 
of pulmonary consumption than arKy agent, medicinal, 
dietetic, or regimonai, tl>at lots yet Ikjcu emi)loye<l. 
Out of 23+ casi's enrefully recorded, the oil disagreed, 
and was discontinued, in only 3 instances. Tn 19, 
although tak^i, it api)cared to d(y no good ; whilst in 
the larger proportion of 20(> out of 2.‘M, its use w^as 
followed by marked and unequivocal improvement — this 
improveiTu'nt varying in degree in diflerent cases, from 
a lemj»orary Vi-tardatiou of (he progress of the disease, 
and a mitigation of distressing symptoms, up toamoro 
or less eonij^lete restoration to apparent health. The 
most iiumesous examples of decided dnd Justing im- 
l)rovcment, amounting to nearly 100, Iiavc occurred in 
patients in the second stage of the disease, in which the 
tuberculous deposits begin to undergo ilio process of 
softening. Tim most striking instance of the beneficial 
opendion of cod-liver oil in phthisis, is to be found in 
eases in the third stage— even those far mlvanccd, where 
consumj)tion has not only excavated tlie lungs, but is 
rapidly wasting the whole boily with copious puriileiit 
expoctc^alion, hectic, night-sweats, colliquative diar-' 
rha»a, and oilier elements of that destructive process by 
which, ill a few weeks, 'tlie finest and fairest of the 
human family may be sunk to the gi-avc. 'lihe power 
of staying the demon of destruction sometimes displayed 
by t{ie cod-liver oil is mHrvellous.* Dr Burgess, how- 
ever, although witncsjjing the same results even hi 
far-gon€i easels, limits their duration to a yCar of 
months, after which tlie medicine lost its effect* ^Al- 
though tlio oil, therefore, is servie(^ablo through the 
jiroccss of nutrition, he considers it no specific, and 
concludes on the subject thus: ‘All that our present 
knowledge enables us to state positively on the subject 
is this: cod-liver oil is the most effecftial stay to the 
progress of consumption, in a. great majority of cases, 
that we possess; this salutary action is not always 
lasting, and there arc caaes in which its administration 
cannot be borne, and others in which it produces no 
gooii effects whatever. In tliose cases in which tli0 
stomach rejects the pure vMlj if it be given in com- 
biimtion with phosphoric acid, it will generally bo 
borne elisily, and the acid will assist the tonic action 
o?thc oil.*. , ' 

' The non-profcsiional notion respecting the curative, 
powers of cUmafo is, ^hat by breathing a mild and 
< sootliing atmosphere, the phthisical patient wititdraws 
irritation, and leaves nature at liberty to eiflfect her qwh; 
cure. But this, it seems, is eiitimly erroneous, inasmmt 
as it is tiirougl) the skin, not the Iung% that a, 
climate acts bmeffcially* When atinospherlc 
takes place so as to produce a chBl, / i 

cntatieous transpiration is instantly akin 

then bcoonies dry and hard, so tlwt 
organs suffer from the exocssi^ . , 
nmlOFgo, fev the matter of 

ol||pinated through the l^gs if of , 



be , interrupted.’ • This is illustrated by the Instanta- 
' neous ifelief usuaj^y afforded by free pcrspir&tion in 
cases Tvhcro difficult breathing and oppression of the 
chest have been occasioned by artificial heat. What 
really soothes, Ihcrefore, is equabiUty of climate, not 
high temperature. Some authors even think that a 
cold climate is more suitable for consumption than a 
warm one, and point to Upper Canada, with its pure, 
dry, tonic atmosphere, affording hardly any trace of 
the complaint at all. * 

Here we- might stop, as the nature of our work pre- 
cludes our following Ur IJiirgess in ins exposition of 
the action of climate on the lungs and skin ; but it 
may be useful, and at anyrate amusing, to * trace Ifis 
iconoclastic progress through the po^ulhr shnnes of 
Jlygiea on the oogtlneiit. * 

Malta is a famous resort for phthisical patients, 
although during the winter and spring tlie weather is 
cold and variable, and in auttmni the sirocco is fre- 
quent. When a sirocco has blown for some days, it 
lulls suddenly, and is succeeded by an equally strong 
breeze from the north-west, contrasting violently witli 
the former in tempcratiiro and everything else. The 
extremhs of heat and cold are as groat here and in 
other places in the Moditorrancaii as incJ^oiulon. In 
Malta, our author saw live or six cases of bronchitis, 
which in a single montli terniiiialed in incurable 
phthisis; and in two oases, six weeks only elapsed 
between the first signs of the tuberculous deposit and 
tlie death of the pati(*nia. ^ 

Madeira, a still more popular sanatorium for this 
disease, is a.complote delusion. Instead ofetlie climate 
being essentially dry, it is saturated with humidity 
(luring a groj^t part of the year; and the peculiar 
sirocco of the place is of a hot, drj’, irritating nature. 
An intelligent medical author, who had resorted to 
Madeira for change of air, remarks, that ‘very fre- 
quent and remarkable variations in a given scries of 
years, inconloslably i)rove. that Madc^ira is no more to 
be relied on than any other place for certainty of fine 
WTathcr, and that it has equally its annual variations 

of temperature From what lias benm stated 

by writers, a ijcrson might be led to believe that 
. disease ms scarcely known there; but 1 am afraid, 
'fjiat were the subject thoroughly 
oi*ight to be, few places would Ixi found wliere^thc 
nistem is more liable to gCH^r-tJ^Jisorder ; while, at the 
pSipG time, I §usp(«*f tliat the average duration of life 


wouwL.]^uv.^ out to be inferior to tliat of our own 
country.’ 

Our author knows no place more unfavourable to 
patients suffering from organic diseases of the lungs, 
than the far-furnod sanatoria— iVix and Montpellier. 
The atrnospheft is pure, but ever and nnon keen and 
piercing, and the btse and vim iu —one cold and (uitting, 

' and tho other damp— -irritate the lungs, and excite 
coughihg. Add to this, that Provence is proverbially 
the land of dust, and, what is worse, the hind of the 
niisint/^Oi wind from tho north-west, which carries 
stones, men, and carriage® before it. ‘ For several 
days in spting the climate may no doubt be delicious, 
although, however, always too warm about mid-day, 
when suddenly the mistral, of eyij qplebrity, begins ®o 
blow. It is difficult to give an adequate idea of ^le 
change, or of the injunou® cife<|fs of the climate under 
the influienoe of this scourge. The eame 8 ;un shines in 
the blue eky, but the temperature is 

gladalv\ Ah sun.is there only to glliro and dazzle, and 
seems po^et in pr(>ducing warmth, 

than gainst the bdisteimxs winds, which 

chill the voiy |» one^a bdnes. During the 

-- prevaleiwe of thlfl Vidnd, it is impossible to Stir outP of 
“ V doors without geTOiSf iftouth and nostrils filled with 
! ^1^.; A}A .;^turel^ drwfd np und^ 

)ss^urged'by;tbo;mistva]; wJiich th|re, 


however, divides its empire with winds from the north 
jmdjiOTth-east. * But oncj of the greatest vices charac- 
terising the climate of Nice, if not the greatest, is the 
remarkable variation of temperature noticed between 
day and night-^in the smi and in the shade. The land 
or continental %'inds prevail during tlic niglit ; the 
southerly or maritime during the day. The former arc 
cold and dry ; the latter, soft and humid. As soon, 
therefori^ as the fonner subside, and the sun rises in 
the liorizon, tlio humidity commences to shew itselF in 
file atngisphcre ; whilst, on the contrary,^ when the 
diuiHial 4!^’ind8 cease, aufl the sun sets, the aboft? hygro- 
metric conditioit of the air disappear!^ M. Ciirrierc 
cannot conceive why our countrymen prefer Nice to a 
’milder climate, and considers that the annual mortality 
in thqKiijJlish colony ought to discourage other hectic 
invalids ft’oin going thither. 

Central Lombardy is, in general, characterised by 
marshy sivamps poisoning the whole atmosphere w ith 
their*rniasmatic exhalations. Tlie meteoric influencos 
are dw'cidedly cold and variable ; and the ‘ extremes of 
teil»pcrnture increase in proportion as w'c approach the 
valleys at the foot of the (Jentnii Alps, especially those 
most distant from the Adriatic coast.’ This climate, 
our author tells us, cannot afford more benefit to tlic 
consumptive than tliat oV the feiis’of Lilicolnshire, or of 
the marshes of Holland. Brescia, Pavia, Mantua, and 
other Lombard tmvns, also sharti in this character ; and 
at ‘Verona, Mr B. Honan writes, that of all humbugs, tlie 
humbug of an Italian climate is tbe most intolerable. 

At (lenoa, althoiigli the air is pure and transparent 
in fine 'iveallier, it is liable to sudden gusts of wind and 
violent transitions dangerous to the invalid. 

• * Ju no part of England could a (dimatc be found 
more unfavourable fur consumptive invalids than that 
of Florence, a built in a deep ra\ ine, almost sur- 
rounded by the Apennines, and intersected by a squalid 
river. .... Extreme (*olJ in winter, gnait heat in 
summer, the i»revalenec of tlie- northerly winds, the 
chilling effects of wdiicli are not alw'ays neutralised by 
tho antagonistic wdnds, rapid and violent transitions, 
profoundly affecting the system, even in healthy per- 
sons^ and combined with those violent atmospln^ric 
and thermal variations arc also, in Himihir proportions, 
bygxpwiclrjc. aJid electric ever -changing influences.’ 
Leghorn, the seaport of Tuhcviny,,, is. Ijuilt in a sunk 
locality, in the midst of a marshy country. Beggars, 
galley-slaves, assassins, smugglers, these are the pic- 
turesque portions of the inhabitants; and the prome- 
nade is' an arid beach, anything but soothing to the 
respiratory organs. Thi.v®tiglisii cemetery is a touch- 
ing spectacle, w numerous inonumonts of brilliant 

marble ; among wliich stands coifspicuous the tomb eC 
Smollett. 

• Of I’isa, the grand central depot of Italy for foreign 
consumptive? patients, Dr Burgi^ss says ; ‘ The excess 
qf humidity and warm temperature of the Pisan 
climate depress the vital force, intUl^e an overwluilniing 
lassitude, and are, in my opinion, most unfavourable 
elements in a. climate so generally recommended for 
pulmonary consumption. Whatever effect the humid' 
([uldnoss of tllh sir may have in diminishing excitability, 
and in allaying pulmonary irritation in patients of a 
nervous temperament, it is decidedly injurious in those 
of a feeble^ and lymphatic habit. .... The delusion 
of an Italian climate, as regards the cure or prophylaxis 
of tubercular cousumption, is in no part of that country, 
BO dcligljtM to persons in sound health, more clearly 
portrayed than at far-famed Pisa. 'The stagnaht life, 
the death-like silence, the dreary solitude of this dull 
town, whatever utilifw these elom^tv may have in 
idlayiiig the restless itntability of nervous and excitable 
^patients, always produce serious evils upon those 
coueumptive invtdids of a m^nclg 4 y turn' of mind, 
or whoso spirit is broken by hOpe^^erred. > Brooiling 
over tlieir melancholy condition, ^ a f(^jgn land, away 
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fVoin the coaiforta of home, without the aolacc anrl 
chcorinff influence of friemla and relationsf tiiey 
break down, and perish.* M. CarriSro and Sir James 
Clark conshier tho climate of Romo adapted only for 
consumptive patients in the first staffs of tho complaint; 
but Dr Burffcsfl, after a train of reHsoning fountied 
on scientific facts, comes to a conclusion consonant 
with his own theory, that it is not adapted for con- 
sumption in any stage or form whatever. 

It is needless to follow our author to Naples, for this 
place is aej^nitted by all wTiters to l )0 injuriou^in cm4 
of puln#)nary consumption ; biJt we may concludc-this 
fragmentary sfirvoy by stating that, •ticcon ling to Dr 
Burgess, the least injurious portions of Italy are the 
Luke of Como and tiic city of Venice, the air in neither 
of them' heintf warm, but in both equable, H^rc end 
as we began: ‘ It is a mistake to suppose tliat a warm, 
humid, relaxing atmosiiliere (‘an benefit pulmonary 
disease. (3old, dry, and still air, ai)])ears a more 
rational indication, especially for invalids boi^ in 
t(*mperatc I'cgions.* It will be seen that our gutbwr 
differs occasionally from both his great predecessors, 
Sir dames (flurk and M. Carri^re; but even in so 
doing, be has at least the merit of fairly opening out 
a most im])ortant subject. 

Let it be understood, that wh have merely mentioned 
the nature of the contents of this volume, without 
attempting to follow Dr Burgess either in bis reasonings 
or in the facts on >\hich these are founded. We have 
now only to recommend the work as one that will he 
found highly interesting and suggestive, both by the 
medical and noii-medicul reader.* 


THE DEVICE, OR IMPRESS. 

If the various works of useful and Ornamental art 
discovered in the sepulchres of nations long since 
fallen into oblivion, wcr(j of no otliov value, at the 
present day, tluaii merc'ly to he applie<l to the purposes 
which they were originally intended to subsep'c ; if 
they did not elnindato tlio maimers, customs, iiild 
progrcssional refinement ,of men with passions and 
feelings similar to our own ; the labour and expense 
incurred by llieir exhumation would he thrown away. 
It is not, then, for the intrinsic value of the specimens 
to be produced, neither is it for any very particular 
admiration of the ‘ good old limes,’ hut to exhibit and 
illustrate a very general and exceedingly active phase 
of our ancestors’ minds, that, turning over the refuse 
inat(‘rials of history, we proceed to disinter, from their 
vorm-caten pages, the dead and almost forgotten art of j 
Device— an ait that once claimPrt''n«?^oxt(msive litera- | 
tiiro, and canons of criticism, peculiarly its own. From 
* about 250 to 400 years ago, were the high aiul palmy 
days of this ‘dainty art.* 'J’hen, the learned aiK> 
subtile schoolmen of the age did not disdain to write 
upon it, with ink scarcely dry upon the pens with whieV 
they had been discussing the most abstruse dogmas of 
theology; then, not" uhfrequently, the cureless curaU*, 
by tho concoction of a happy device for ^ generous 
patron, found himself^ beneficed bishop. Nor is such 
preferment to be wondered at. Tli® Qualification^ 
considered necessary to constitute a device-maker, were 
fully equal to those which Imlac described to Rassolas as 
requisite to fbrm a poet. ‘Pliilosopliy and poetry, ’wrote 
P6re le Moyne, * history and fable, all tliat is taught in 
colleges, all that is learned in the world, are condensed 
and epitomised in this great pursuit; in slmrt^ if there 
he an art winch t^uires on alLaccgimpUshed workman, 
that art is devio^making,* < EpscelU says : * It belongs 
only to the most es^quisit^ wits and l}eBt*refincd judg- 
meigs to undertake the making of , devices.* Yct, 


t print ihs above as we rseefved it firoiii a respeeftabte Ion- 
tributor, but without giling any opinion otmielvos ppon a 
of wbich wo ar# not qualllicNl to Judge.— i?tJ, £?! J, , , 


though^ the leaniod doctors of Padtla^ Wirtemherg, 
and the Sorhoiuw?, engaged in deep disquisitions on *' 
tlie emblematical prrjperties, natural and mythical, of 
crane.s and crescents, sunfluwWs and salamanders, 
pelicans and porcupines -the length wid* language of 
inottc)os — how tho wind should Ihi pi<‘torlal]y por- 
trayed, with many other eq\ially weighty considerations, 
still the chivalrous knights of the tonrnay, and the fair 
ladies of their deuoh'Sy attaiitbd proficiency in the art. 
Wolf of Wolfratli, the lute -player, records, that at a 
graTid toiiriLamcnt held at Vienna in 15(10, crowns of 
laurel wt‘ro awarded to the knights who ^ wore tl»e 
wittiest devices, as 'well ns to those who excelled in 
felits of arms. 

‘ ButJ’ tlui Tc.'uler very x>rohahly exclaims, ‘ vfhat was 
tlns*art (if detice ? * ^ , 

•It KOiisisted in translating an idea into a symbol, and 
illustrating tliat symbol by a t(*rsoly -expressed motto. 

‘ The object of a device*,’ according to the Lord of Fossez, 

‘ w'as to express eovertly, by moans of a* picture and 
words, a conec*ptioii of Iminim wit and it was distin- 
guished from an emblem, inasmuch as the emblem de- 
monstr.ated something universal, whemis tlic device was 
pc<Miliarly appropriate to the person who wore it! Tho 
old writers gWwy in its antiquity, citing many instances 
of its having hecn known and used by both Cl reeks and 
Romans. Even during tlie dark ages it w^as not entirely 
lost; it merely slumlierod until the renaissance^ and 
tho invasions of Italy under Cfiiarles VIII. and Louis 
XII., wdien it awoke to a vigorous existence. Thus, 
though of npieh f^cat(T antiquity than heraldic bla- 
zonry, whiek only dates from the time of tlic Cnisjides, 
it was not hereditary, could he ado]>tcd or changed 
at jileasure, anil did not define tlie rank of the woarcr. 
Shakspearc, wdio well understood the nature of tho 
device, distinguishes lietween it and armorial hearings 
in the iiassage where Bolinghroko recounts hm injuries : 

* Disparked my parks, and felled iny forest woods ; 

From my own windows torn my household coat,* 

Hazed out iny impress’ 

Tho old heralds, however, looked upon the device 
with hilt little favour. OamiU'n 5n('(‘ringly says, that 
* Armes w'crc most usual among the nobilit*'^ in ivars 
till about some hundred years siiiet*, when the French 
aqd Italians, in the expedition of Naples, hoganno to 
lOavif armes, haply for that many of them had none, 
and to boar the curtaiiies of their mistinesses’ beddc% 
their mistresses’ colours, as impresses in their banners, 
shields, and caparisons.* Daniel, one of our earliest 
English writers on tiu; sulyect, is ivortli quoting for a 
definition of the impress, and to shew the exclusive 
spirit of the age. He says : ‘ Impresa^ useil of tho 
Italians for an enterprise taken in liaiM, witH a firm 
and constant intent to bring the same to cflect. As if 
a prince or cuptainc taking in hand some enterprise of 
war, or any otlier perliculaire affaire, desirous by some 
figure and motto to manifest to the w'orld liis intent, 
this figure and motto together is called an impress, 
made to signify an onternriso, ivhcrcat a noble mind 
levelling with the aime of a deep desire, strives with a 
stedy intent to gainc the prize of his purpose. For tho 
Yfiiant and huutic gentlemen, disdayning to coiijoine 
with the vile anfi base plebeians in any rustiquo 
invention, have iitocurtj^ to themselves this one most 
singulare.* 

Paul Jovius, a celebrated Italian historian and bishop, 
in liis treatise on devices, says, that the figure or. 
emblem, which he terms the body of the device,. lOiast 
he mcactly fitt<»d to the motto, whicli he terms soul; 
and though it should npt be so obscure as to i^hire a, 
sibyl to explain it, yet the motto ought in a 

foreign or dead language, so that it may ^Ot & Corn- : t1 
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intended fbt viiljrAr appetite*.’ The humim I9|ram 
ftlsQ^ should nevon^bo introduced into the emb&nf atfd 
the motto ought not to^ contain more than throe or four 
urotda. Those rules, however, were not strictly adhered 
to,' oven by Jovlus himsclt The treatise U written in 
the form of a dialogue between the bishop and his 
secretary ; its gossippitig manner, quaint style, and the 
great importance attributed 'to the subject-matter, 
rendnd us exceedingly of the Cokpkic Angler of our 
old English firiend Izaak Walton. As nn*example of a 
pcifsct device, Jovius mentions one worn in the Italian 
wars by Ar»tonio Colonna, the friend of Michael Angelo. 
It represented a branch of palm laid across a brunch of 
cypress, with the motto, Jirh altera nierc^s (Tliere will 
he another reward.) Another, highly ijraised by the 
old device-writers * for being of subtle invcnlion, and 
singular in outward view,* was fissumcd by a Sptuiish 
knight, Don Diego Mendoza, to signify the slight 
encouragement he received from the fhir l.'uly wlio was 
mistress of hfs affections. It represented a wcH, with a 
circular fnachine for raising water, full buckets ascend- 
' ing and empty ones going down, the motto, lltnos 
rfe dolo^y y los ratine m esperanza {The full one is grief ; 
the empty, hope.) I3y the way, wc find a similar 
figure in Rkhat'd IJ., where the unfortimate monarch 
says: 

* Now is this golden crown like a deep well, • 

Tliat owns two buckets, filling one another — 

The emptier over dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen, and fuR of* water : 

That bucket down and full of tears iun*^ 

Drinlung my grief while you mount up on high.’ 

Jovius als(^ warmly commends a device worn by 
Fid ward Stuart, Lord, of Albany, a famous captain of 
tried valour in the French army, during their Italian 
campaigns. Of the blood -royal of Scotland, -being 
cousin to James IV., he wore, as his' arms, a lion ram- 
punt in a field argent ; and as his devi(a', a buckle, 
with the motto, Distantia jungit ; * thereby implying 
tliat he was tile bond which held united the kings of 
France and Scotland, to countervail the forces of their 
natural enemy, the king of Fmgland.* 

A qualht bit of romance, in connection wbU a Indy’s 
device, is perhaps worthy of notice. Hippolita Fiora- 
monda excelled all the latllcs'of her day in beauty and 
(ipurtesy, ajw^wore, as lier device, moths, embroidered 
' in gold, On a sky-blue robe—a warning to the amorous 
hot to approach too closely the light of her beauty, lest, 
like moths attracted by a lamp, they should bo burned. 
There being no motto, one of lier admirers, the Lord of 
Les^l) a bravo knight, famous for his iiorsemansbip, 
asked her for^an explanation of such a singular and 
im|)erfeet device. She replied ; * It is to use the like 
courtesy to gentlemen who call to see me, as yoti do to 
those who tide in your, company; you being accustomed 
to put tm the tail of your horse a small rattle, to make 
him mor6 fierce in kicking, so as to wanymy who may 
apprea^ you of the dange{ of his heels, thereby causing 
them to kciep aloof.’ Notwithstanding this repulse, the 
knight persevered, thougSbi unsuccessfully, in his suit, 
until he fell mortally wounded at the battle of Favia. 
Then the lady Fioramoi^a relenting, had him sou^it 
Ibr on the sanguinary field, afid c«giried to her own 
liottse, Vhi^, to his great corttentnient, he died in her 
Bdeh imperfect dovfccfs, however, were <iOn*' 
the tiam^ fiittfit lofT men ofgratiity, 
lb make ep(^t: #ith Mo*. Of this 
Was' that of Augtmlhe ^ 

ifi named 

sehrlet eap'. i rem, "White 


enter^ned of the eccentric gallant’s sanity. At last, 
IfUough love is proverbially blind, the lady — probably 
she had a prompter— discovered tliat the true meaning 
was Can de la Bkmta (Tlie dog of Bianca), and with 
her hand rewai^ed the ingenuity and perseverance of 
BignorForco. * 

Through devices wo obtain glimpses at the morals, ns 
well as the manners, of a foreign people and a bygone 
age. Tije amorous devices of many ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries afford a capital reason for the rule, that the 
ihotto sfmuld not be comprehensible ‘ by Uio vulgar.’ 
That o4 Cardinal Mcdftci, who loved the ra«V Julian 
Gonzago, was a #:omet surrounded by stkrs, the motto, 
Mimt inter onincs (It shines among them all), from 
' the lines of Horace : 

• • 

• , Micat Inter omnes Julium sidus 

, Vfliit inter Igues Luna iniuorcs. 

Ibe illusion to the star of Julius in connection with 
tlie lady’s name renders this device, in our opiuiou, 
lUtiicwnoat and classicaL 

A still more startling sign of the times is exhibited 
by the device -loving bishop. lie relates that one 
Mattci, a man of noble <*ourage, when waiting witli 
dissimulation and patience an opportunity to murder a 
person by whom ho luid *heen insulted, applied to him 
(Jovius) for an appropriate device; and the bishop, 
‘wishing to shew that a noble mind has power to 
digefil, with time, every grievous Injury,’ designed nii 
ostricii devouring a nail, witli the motto, Spirifus durh- 
$ima ronqfdt. Mattei wore the device, and ultimately 
8Uf(*oeded in assassinating his victim ; and ‘ so much 
was this noble revenge commended,’ that the pope 
promoted the ruffian to be cajitain of liis guard — ilic 
family of tbo murdcuvd man sigriing an agreement to 
cancel all futuiti quarrels. 

Great care was requisite, wdien fVaming a device, lest 
any part of it could be turned into ridicule by a witty 
or spiteful enemy. Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundyi bore a fiint and steel, with the motto, Antefirit 
tpmm flamma micet (As lie strikes, the lire flashes); 
and wiion defeated, arul slain at the battle of Nancy, 
the ^lay being cold, with snow on the ground, liis 
triumphant enemy, tlie Duke of Loreno, said : * This 
p<)or man, though he has great need to warm himself, 
has not leisure to use his tinder-box,* 

However puerile the ‘ art ’ may appear to us now, 
there can l)C little doubt, that the construction of 
devices, os an incentive to the acquisition of general 
knowledge, and iis a kind of 'mental training, was not 
altogether useless inij^lay, and formed a link, were 
it evqr so slendi^rlirthe development of the human 
mind. Estienne, a noted French device-author, ob-^ 
serves, that ‘to express the conceptions of our own 
Inind in the most iwrfect device, there is nothing so 
proper, so gentik, so powerful, or so wdtty, as the simili- 
ludes wc discover when walking in the spacious fields 
of Nature’s ^vonde^fVll secrets ; ftv the grace of a device, 
as well as the skill of him who makes it, consists in 
discovering the cifrespondence of natural qualities and 
artificial uses with our own thoughts a:pd Intentions.’ 

• The old sdlufiastic logic was finely employed In 
arguments by which the device-atttimrs advanced their 
own opinions, ot attacked those of their contemporaries. 
Amtnirato eondemm the uiiphilosophM defi^iiim hf 
Jorltts— that the emblem is the body, ^ m^to, 
tlie soul of a device. IfVlth long, and, We muki aelaicwv 
ksdge, Ce u» at least, not veir liMigibte ho 

mak&tains, ihM the motto is the past a sjidlo- 


uninteiesting are fiteso discttsstofil^ we shalh in 

•prefisrenco, mention the 

vrifich wore of most . 

Comparison was jconsld*!^ wpBal property of 
a perfiict^devioo, > with 
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tlic motto, Plus ultra (More ljeyj)nd), adopted by 
Charles V., in allusion to the Spanish discoveries aiM 
conquests in America, and still to be* seen on the coin 
of that nation, was, by the connoisseurs^ termed a mere 
conceit. The schdlar*s two i)ens, with Ifis ad aethera 
(By these fame), being also devoid of boraparisbn, wiia 
equally inferior. Not more than three figures were 
permissible in the emblem, unless the greater number 
were of the Same speedes. A device portraying an 
elephant, with a flock of sheep grazing quiotly around, 
the motto* infestts (Hostile only to the^wiekdd), 
was strictly correct, as the bheep, being aP, of* one 
• species, were fiecognised merely as one figure. Meta- 
phor was not allowed in the motto : a device faulty in 
this respect, represented a ball of crystal, the motto,' 
from Plautus, Intus et in aite (The same tRrithm and 
without); crystal being devoid of sl^n the 

expression was metaphorical. The introduction of 
negatives into the motto was considered good : as asun- 
liial, with Ne asjnciatur non a.sp/ciVtf r (U lUoss looketfupon 
— by the sun — it is not esteemed, or is of no jiso),^ 
good device for a king’s favourite ; a flame of fire, \fith 
Nunquam dcorsum (Never downwards); a gourd floating 
on a stream, witli Jactor non nierqor (Abandoned, but not 
sunk.) When the motto was taken from a \vell-know!i 
classic, fewer words' were retfuired : thus in a device 
representing a flame blown upon by the wind, with Ijetiis 
nlit flnmmas^ grandioraara nerat (A gentle wind nourishes 
flame,, a stronger, extinguishes), the words, grandior 
necat (a stronger, extinguishes) woulil have been snlfl- 
cient. Nice discrimination was required in selecting 
the most suitable language for a motto. According to 
Contile, the Spanisli was most suitable for lovc-matters ; 
the Italian, for pleasant conceits ; the Greek, for fletioii ; 
and the Latin, for mnjesty. llouscliold furniture, and 
implements of husbandry, were considered improper 
subjects for tbe cmlilem of a device ; eon sequel itly, that 
of the Academia della Crusea was sot down as decidedly 
vulgar, it being a sieve, with Jl pin bal Jinr no coglie 
(It collects the finest flour of it)- -a play on word 
crusea (bran), assumed as the title of the Academy, 
from its having been instiUited for the express purpose 
of purifying (sifting) the Italian language. 

Objects tliat were not recognisable unless painted in 
colours, were also inadmissible ; thus the otherwise 
clever device of the Earl of Essex— a rough diamond, 
with the motto, IJum /orwios minuis (In fasliioning, you 
diminish), came under the censure of the critics. In 
like manner, objects not easily distinguishable from 
others, were liable to the same condemnation. The 
celebrated device assumed by Mary Queen of Scuts on j 
the death of her first husband. Franc v|lj., representing 
a liquorice-plunt, witli Duke meum tetra tegit (The earth | 
covers my sweet), was pronounced faulty, because the 
liquoricc*^lant could not be readily distinguished frorJI 
otlier shrubs, the roots of Which wanted the property 
of sweetness so necessary to give point to the device. 
Unnatural br chimefical figures could not be admitted, 
excepting thdse to which tradition or classical authors 
. ‘ had fixed forms and attributes — as the mermaid, 
harpy^ .phosbix ; consequently, a device representing a 
Wing^ torthbe^ the motto, Amor oddMit (Love ha^ 
adiM Wai imprbpori Qualities ascribed to 

dnimdte inanimate b^es by the ancients^ were 
txaiildbrbd ti^t^ thongh known by the modems 
to iSiits the^dtdphln, flrom the story of 

lit de^ AS the friend of the dls*^ 

, tPMsd t w fires ly^es the 

; iimtig ybl destructive to their 

victim; the ydwhd' the tfld one, iUds- 

trates fifilal piety ; the cranes w|fl^ According to ,i!1iny, 
holds a Atone ih itt claw tff averl slee)^ is a fit : 
emblem idt the ^pamegmnatb, of' 

fruits, wesirs a rilgal crown; Om crocodite* embol of 
hypocrisy^ in shhost’ 

eveiy thii^ Ift the heavens ahove^ In the eertfi ' 


beneath, and in the waters under the earth; was seized | 
by the device-maker, and converted^, into a symbol of ’ ’ 
some virtue, vice, or other quality *of the mind. Nor 
was there only one emblem taken from each object ; by 
varying thj circumstances, they were.snuUipliediTO an 
enormous amount. Menestricr gives no less than 614 
difierent devices, founded upon the properties of the 
sun alone. 

Tliough devices ifiovious to tiie reign t>f Henry VTII. 
vrerc seldom Worn in England, yet tlie insignia of the 
order of tiie Garter^ instituted in 1350, in connection 
with Its well-known motto and assumed origin, may be 
considered a genuine -device. The next cWliest we 
nieot wUh was worn by Henry IV., and represented a 
blazing beacTui^ the motto, Ujic sans plus (Oqe alone.) 
This motto lias been termed inappropriate ; but, consi- 
dering that beacons were always placed at considerable 
distances from each otlier — one sufficing for a consider- 
able district — we may conclude that the usurping Henry 
implied, that tlicre was only one king in England, and 
that one was himself. Kicbard Duke of Yoi'k, wIumi 
he took np arms against Henry VI., assumed, as his 
device, a sun, pai’tly visible only through thick clouds, 
with the motto, Iiwitis nuhi/ms (Obscured by Guilds.) 
After his dwith, his son Edward, in consequence of 
the success of llio Yorkist cause, cliaiiged this device 
to a full sun unohsenred. Tliis was the sun of York 
so fvequmtly alluded to by Shakspeare, and such a 
8tmnhling-blo(‘k to his comn\cnt«tors. Henry VIII., on 
tlio occasion of his ^visiting Francis I. at the field of the 
Cloth o( GoliJ, wore an English archer, dressed in Lincoln 
green, drairing his arrow to the head*, the motto, Cni 
adliereo pneest (He whom I aid, conquers) ; a very sigui- 
fleant inlimaiion to Charles V. and P'jancis, both of 
wiioin were anxious for Henry’s alliance against each 
other. Ann Boleyn wore a white -crowned falcon 
standing on a golden stem, from which sprouted red 
and white roses, with the motto, MUii et nieae (To me 
and mine.) This device of the fair and unfortunate 
Ann has survived to the present day. Now, enibloinati- 
cal of bor fall, ns it was once of her Jiigh station, it 
is degraded to be the sign of an ale-house, and known 
to the village toptTs as the Magpie and Stu7np! ‘The 
gentle Surrey of the deathless lay,* one oi the last 
victims of the tyrant Henry, wore a broken pillar, with 
the plot to, Sat super est (Enough remains.) One of the 
charges brought iigains^t him, wlicn arraij^jned tor high 
treason, ivAs for wearing this very dcviccr Kary, when 
slie ascended the throne, wore a representation of Time 
drawing Truth out of a well, with the words, Veritas 
temporis Jilia (Truth is tlic daughter of Time) ; and 
Cardinal Pole wore a senient surrounding the terrestrial 
globe, with the motto, Dstote prudentes (Be ye cunning.) 
Both of those devices were very signiflcifiit of the xi^od 
and of their wearers. 

The romantic amusements of Queen Elizabeth raised 
the device to the highest pinnacle of importance it 
ever possessed in this country. Hentzner,# German 
traveller, who visited tlie palace of Whitehall in 1698, 
says, that ho saw in her majesty’s bedrov^m ‘ a variety ; 
of devices on paper, cut in the shape of shields, with 
mottoes, used by tile nobility at tilts and tournaments, 
hfing up there for^a memorial.’ As to Elizabeth her- 
self, Camden states, that the enumeration of Uie various 
devices worn by ner vi^uld fill a large volume. The 
generality, however, of the devices of, that reign were 
fulsome flatteries, allusive to ktaiden Queen ; such : 
as— tl^ moon, with the wotdi, Quid sine te eijslmf 
<mat would Hoaven be without ti^oef) eg 
seated on a ctoud, with, Saim me DmimT 
O lady 1) Tha best bf the time was worn;W Ihb ; 
imq^tiaous and ill-starred Essex, to siguil^; , 

one of the ocdasioiis when he had 
favour* It represented merely a sable i 

% the irbrds, Far ntU^ Jhura .iWsH , bo ^ ' 

paihtod.) The ‘Eti^sh : 
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docs not appealr to great ailvantage in his devices. 
7 Cue, we presiinio., intendefl to siiew tlic steamkstnoss 
of his purpose, represented the tidelesa Caspian Sea, 
tli6 motto, Sine refluxa (Without chb.) Another of 
* that famous <.oldior, scholar, and iJoet/ throws a 
curious light on the manners of the age. Camden tells 
us that Sir riiilip, ‘ who was a long time lieir -apparent 
to the Earl of Leicester (his uncle), after the earl had a 
son bom to him, used at the next tilt-day following 
the motto, Spernvi (1 had hoped), with k diish across 
the word, thereby signifying that his hope was dashed.* 
Would ai^y gentleman now thus publicly express his 
disappointment at such an event ? 

The pedantry of the first James was almost hs 
favoural^e to devices as the pageantry Sf Elizabeth ; 
but the days of chivalry, the glories of the tniunp/i and 
the tilt-yard, were fast passing away, wliiU; the' lle^v 
arts of wood and <!oppc*r-plale engraving were rising 
into eminence; and consequently devices, instead of 
beiog worn 'singly on the shields and trappings of 
knights ‘and maskers, were soon found eoliected, 
and seasoned with poetry on tlie pages of printed 
hooks. These books of emblems, as they were termed, 
are by^o means uninteresting ; bikidy, at a future time, 
wo may liave an opportunity of referring to them. 
^’IH‘ early printers, wo sliould observe, were the first 
who used devices on paper, each having a distinguish- 
ing emblem and motto, wjuidi they displaydd on the 
title-p.iges of their works. AVo road of only one device 
worn by James; it represented tjje Scottish thistle 
united with red and white roses, the motto, Rosas 
IlcnriciiSj refpia'Jaeohus^ implying that as Henry united 
roses, James united kingeioms. Though foreign to 
our subject, ^wo may mention here, as it is not 
[ generally known, that it was James who removed 
I tim red dragon of the 'fudors from the royal anns, 
placing as a supporter in its stead the unicorn of 
Seotlaud. We meet with only one device of the 
unfortunate Charles. It represented a snake that had 
just cast its skin, the motto, Paratior (More ready.) 
During the civil war, many mottoes and figur^-s were 
adopted by both the royalist and parliamentary parties, 
hut few of them can be termed regular devices. AVith 
the licskiration, a new description of court amuse- 
ment came into fashion, and the device soon b(x:ame a 
’ prey to * dull forgetfulness.’ -Many cmbleins, liow^vcr, 
were then and subsequently assumed as crests, and a 
fjl’eat number*of mottoes were taken to point tlie moral, 
if >any^ of heraldic blazonry. Thougli repudiated and 
unrecognised by the strict herald, tliey are now gene- 
rally considered to be the particular property and 
distinguishing ensign of certain surmunes and families, 
and us hereditary as the quaint and fanciful eharges 
and quarteringjS of coat-armour itself. 


A COUNTRY WEDDING IN FRANCE. 

No* part^f France, with the exception of Brittany, 
lias preserved its patriarchal habits, national character, 
and ancient forms of language, more than Touraino and 
Berry. The manners of the people tlicre are extremely 
primitive, and some of their customs curious ty;id 
interesting. The following accdnntris from the pen of 
a modem French writer of great power of observation 
anA description. * 

lif in, vittter, near the tim^ of the caniiv;y, a 
jcasdti year when it is very customary to 

In the snmmeri tliere is 
seldom t)ie ^farm^work WiBSiot allow of a 

thn^ days^ nothing of the slackened 

cohscqnence of a 
festival. large .kitclum 

the of;pi8tpls, the liiarkirig of dogs, 

^ "^“'^^eakinii sounds pf the bagpipe, announe^ 



the approach of the betrothed couple.' Presently after, 
did Mauriefc and his wife, with Germain and Marie, 
followed by Jacques and his wife, the chief respective 
kinsfolk, and t^ie godfathers and godmothers of the 
betrothed, mailo , their entrance into the yard. 

Mario, not having yet received the wedding-presents, 
called livnfes, was dressed in the best attire of her 
simple wardrobe : a coarse dork gown ; a white handker- 
chief, withe, large flow'era of gaudy colours; a red calico 
apion; snow-white muslin head-dress, tlie shai^c of 
which (T.Jled to mind coiffure of Ann Botcyn and 
Agnes Sorel. Mhrio’s features were fresh-looking, and 
lighted up with a smile, but without any expression of 
jiride, albeit she had some good reason for such a feeling 
at thfs moment. Germain was- grave and tender in 
his attentions lo his betrothed, like tlio youthful Jacob 
saluting Kacliel at the wells of Lalian. Any other girl 
w'ould have assumed an air of importance and triumph; 
for in</ill classes of society, it is something for a girl to 
be ^married for her sparkling eyes. But Marie’s eyes 
glisfeneil with tears of emotion and love ; you could sec 
at a glanee that she was too deeply affected to be heed- 
ful of the opinion of others. I’Cro Maurice w'as the 
spokesman on the oceasi<*n, and delivered the customary 
compliments and invitations. In the first place, he 
fiistened^ to tlie mantelpiece a branch of laurel 
ornamented with ribbons : this is called tliecj^t^/oiV — that 
is to say, the form of invitation. He then prpceedcd to 
distribute to eaidi of those invited a small cross, made 
of blue and rose coloured ribbon — the rose for the 
bride, the blue for the bridegroom ; and the guests bad 
to keep this token — the women to dock their head- 
dress, and the men their buttonhole, on the day of the 
w'eddiiig. ThiJ is their ticket of admission to the 
ceremonies. 

I’ere Mauric-e, iifLer making his compliments, invited 
the masti-r of the bouse and all bis ‘company* — tlial is 
to say^. all his children, liis kinsfolk, his friends, and 
servan'ts -to the benediction, lo the entertainment, to the 
feast, lo the daiiee, and ‘ to <^ll tlic rest;' observing with 
the usual form of words : ‘ 1 have done you the honour of 
bidmng you to the wedding.’ 

Notwithstanding the liberality of Ibc invitation 
carried thus from bouse to bouse, through the whole 
Xiarlsh, the natural x>ulilcne8s of the ])eaS'aiits, which 
is remarkably discreet, prescribes that only two iicrsons 
of each family should avail themselves of the summons — 
the head of the f.imily and one of the children. 

The invitations being eoneliuled, the betrothed couxilc 
and their relatijps- repaired to dinner together ut the 
farmhouse, after which Marie tended her throe sheep 
on the common, and (k'l’inain went to work in the fields, 
es if nothing had linxipened. 

The day before that appointed for the wedding, at 
Jwo o’clock ill the afternoon, the band of music arrived 
— that is to say, the bagpipe^ and the -man with the 
their instruments ornamented with long 
floating rilibons, asid playing a march for the occasiou, 
somewhat slow, indeed, for feet jiot indigenous to the 
country, but ltm>erfect harmony with. the character of 
llie soil and the up-and-down nature of the roa^ in 
those parts. Some pistol-shots, fired by the ybung 
folks and children, announced the cohnnencement of 
the nuptials. 'J’lie company gradually assembly, and 
a dance was Btnwik up on the grass-plot before tlio 
hou^e. ^A^nightfall, strange prepkrationa weris begun, 
the party separating into tw o bands ; and when darkness v 
closed in, they ^rcxieeded to the certmiony dif ike hWes, 
or present-making. , , . 

Tliis took place nf the house of biddo-iMrs 
JGluillettc’s cottage. 'Jlie good wonian > took' with her 
hqa daughter; a dozen younilr apd pfetjty 
Marie’s friends and rc^lativCs; t^o*or’tha!^,o9|pp^p^table 
matrons, licr neigiiboulrS, loquacious, qidick of reply, 
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aiirl rif^Id gifardians of ancient usages;^ then sh^ 
selected a dozen vigorous champions from ]ier kin^Ancn 
and friends ; and lastly, the old chauvreur on flaxdresser 
of tlie parish, a man of eloquence and ^address if ever 
there WHS one. « ’ 

Tile part that in Brittany is played by the hazvalan 
or village tailor, is in our part of the country acted by 
the flaxdresser or woolcombcr — two professions w'hich 
are often united. He is present at all solemnities, gay 
or grave, being essentially a man of erudition and a 
good sp^liar ; and on these oc(;|isions he has alivny# to 
-^ct as spokesitan, and to execute well and l^orthily 
certain formularies of speech, in use ffom lime imine- 
inorial. His wandering profession, which introduces 
the man into so many family circles, without allowing 
him to fix himself in his own, naturally scrvo.s to arnder 
him talkative and annisiiig, a ready story-teller, and an 
able man of song. 

The flaxdresser is parliculMrly sceptical. lie, ami 
another rustic functionary, of whom wo shall speak 
presently, the grave-iliggor, are always the esprifi; fj^rts 
of the place. They are so much" in the habit of 
talking of ghosts, and are so well acquainted with all 
the tricks of which these evil spirits arc capahle, that 
they scarcely fear them at all. It is especially in the 
night that all these worthies, grave-diggers, flaxdrcssers, 
and ghosts, exercise their industry. It is in tlic night 
also the flaxdresser relates his lamentable stories. 
But. ho is no more than the sacristati addicted exclu- 
sively to the pleasure of inspiring his auditors with 
fear; he delights in raising a laugh ; and is jocose and 
sentimental by turns, when he comes to sjx'ak of love 
and Hymen. ITc is the man to collect and store up 
in memory the most aiici(*nt songs, and to hand them 
down to posterity ; and, as usual, lie was in the present 
instance the person charg(‘d with the presentation of 
the wedding-gifts at the nuptials of Marie. * 

As soon us all M’ero assembled in the house, the doors 
ainl whidows were closed with the greatest care; the 
very leucomh shutter of the granary was barricaded; 
planks, trusscla, and tables were put up across all the 
points of (‘gross, as if one was preparing to sustain a 
siege; and within this fortification reigned a Sdiemu 
silence of expectation, until from a distance were heard 
singhig, laughter, and the sound of ru.stic instruments, 
'i’hese wore the hridcgKwm’s hand, Germain at its head, 
accompanied by his stoutest companions, the gravc- 
diglgor, kinsfolk, friends, and servant.s, wlio formed a 
joyous and solid c,orivgc. 

As they ai)proachcd the liuuse, however, they 
sliickeiied their pace, consulted together, and wcto 
silent. The young girls, shut up m the house, had 
contrived to find little slits in the windows, tlirough 
which they watched the proccs.sion as it arrived, aiid 
formed in order of battle* A fine chilly rain fell, whicl 
added to the excitement of the situation, w hilst a large 
fire crackled and blazed on the hearth wntldn doors. 
Mwie would gladly htwq; shortened the inevitable slow- 
thU ^talt6 of siege : she did not at all like to' sec 
her^betrotliicd dawdling about in tin? wet jmd cold; but 
, she had no voice in *1110 affair— nay, she had even to 
share ostensibiy in the cruelty of her companions. • 
When ttie two camps were thus pitched in face of 
one imptheri a disclwr^ of firearms from the party 
withlm doom all the dogs in the neighbourhood in 
foimnojtkmt tho^ belonging to the housO flew to the 
gate,' and the little children, whom 
thehf ifl6th(^ VtUj^y endeavoured to quiet,. fell crying 

and twtbling grave-digger, the bard 

and orator of thd now:, stationed himself 

l)efore ihe door, and in a pitiably voice beg^i a dlalogne 
with the tedi^iscr, wjio was at tlio gamt-window 
ovcr.^bmtodcior. ' • 

.I|61lo 1 . my good folks, my dear 
sake the door, 
may you be; and how cotue 


you to .take the liberty of calling' us 'yo^r dear 
neighbours? We don’t know you. *• ^ 

G. Wo are honest folks in tmnble. Don’t fear ns, 
my friends, but bestow your liospitality gn us. The 
sleet falls fiist, our feet arc all frozefi, and wc liave 
come such a distance that our shoes are worn out. 

The llMxdressor inquires sharply who they arc, and 
receives various ri^culoiis ausw'ors. At length the 
besiegers say— . 

Grave -diffijcr. Well, tliCMi, if you’ll not listen to reason, 
wc shall enter by force. 

FlaxdremT. Try, if you like. Wc are stroyg enough 
nqt to fear you ; and as you arc insolent, wo shall not 
, nnsw'or^ou ii^\y more. 

Su saying, flaxdresser sliunmcd to the wioket with 
a hang, ahd w'cnt down a ladder inta the room below. 
He flicn took tlie bride eleet by the hand, and the 
young folks joining Ihein, all fell to dancing and .shout- 
ing gaily, whilst the matrons of tlie party sang witli 
shrill voices, , an<l amidst shouts of laughter, at the 
people outsirl(‘, who w'ere attempting the iissattlt. ’Phe 
hesiegors, on their side, pretended rag(j; they fir«‘d 
their pistols at the door.s, set the dogs barking, ^*attled 
the shutters, thumped the w'alls, and uttered loud 
cries. • 

The garrison at last seemed to manifest some desire 
to capitulate; hut required as a condition that the 
opposite party shonkl sing a song. As soon as the song 
was begun, liowever, the besieged replicMl with the 
.«econd line ; and long as they were able to do this, 
they wore wife. ThC two antagonists were the best 
hands in ftio country for a song, and -their stock 
seemed inexhanstihle. Oiu‘e or twice the flax- 
drossen* made a wry face, frowned, j|^id turned to 
the women with a disappointed look. The grave- 
digger sang ^ometliing so old that his adversary had 
forgotten it, or ^Knliaps had never known it ; but 
instantly the gootl woman took up the burden of the 
song witli a shrill voice, and- helped their friend through 
his trouble. At length the parly of the bride declared 
they Miould yield, provided tlie othewi oflered her ii 
present worthy (;f her. Thereupon began the song of 
the Wcihlmpgl/fify to au air as solemn as a church 
psalm, the men outside singing Mss in unison, ami 
the women answering from within in falsetto. In 
twenty couxdels at least the men enumerate all the 
wedding-presents, and# the matrons at Ifngth consent 
that the door should be opened. 

On this being arranged, the flaxdresser instantly drew 
the wooden spigot which fastencfl the door on the inside 
— the only fastening known in most of the dwellings in 
our village — and the bridegroom’s hand rushed in, but 
not without a combat, for llic lads who garrisoned the 
place, even the old flaxdresser and the ancient village 
dmnes, considered it their duty to defend the hbarth. 
The invaders were armed with a goose stuck upon a 
large iron spit, adonicd with bouquets of straw and 
ribbons, and to plant this at the Are was to' gain 
possession of the hearth. Every effort was of course 
made to attain this ohjecl. Now came a veritable 
battle, although the combatants did not como to 
actual blows, and fought without any anger or ill- 
vnll. But they presiied and pushed one . another so 
closely, and thcrqw'as so much cmulaUon in the display 
of muscular power, tlmt the results might have been 
more serious than they appeared amidst the singing 
axrfi laiikhier. The poor old flaxdre^r, who 
like a Hon, was pinned to the Vrall, and squeezedla^^' 
he could hardly get breath*;^ More than 
was rolled in Aie dust, mbre tiiian one hand 
drawn bleeding from an attack on ^ 

spirts arc dangerous, and in 
renoe of serious accidents, our peas^frS;]^«a' 
to drop them. The enormous iron 
a screw ^before' it at length' 

ii^s,'aiid the conqu^t aclfletod*' Nv;-. 


was no^ bo lack of talk and laughter^ Back 
one exhibited'tho ‘s^ounds he had rooeived ; bul; as they 
'urorein many cases given by the hand of a friend, nobody 
complained. . The matrona cleaned the stone-door, and 
order vtr AS Ve-esUbliahed. The table was covered with 
pitchers of new wine. When- they had all drunk 
together, clinking their glasses, and had taken breath, 
the bridegroom was led into tho middle of the room ; 
and, famished with a rhig, lie had to undergo a new 
trial. 

During the contest, the bride had been concealed, 
with thrc(^of her companions, by her mother, her god- 
mother, and her aunts, who had seated the four young 
girls on a bench, in a corner of the rooin,famV covered 
them with a large white cloth. The eo girls «had 
been selected of Cite same height as Mario; and this 
cloth veiling them from head to foot, it wa^ imi)os*sihIe 
to distinguish one from another. The bridegroom was 
only allowed to touch them with the end of his switch, 
to point ottt'whicli he guessed to be bis bride. If 
wrong, h 6 could not dance wjtli the latter that evening, 
but only with tho one he had selected in error, 

Tlio g»Rrty then separated, to re-asscmblc at eight 
o’clock tlio next morning. -At tlie appointed time, after 
a brci^fast of milk-soup, well peppered *10 stimulate 
the appetite — for tho nuptial-feast promised to be a 
rich one— all assembled in the fanny ard. A journey 
of several miles iiad to be ixu'formod to olkuiii the 
nuptial benediction. Germain mounted the gray mare, 
which bad been new shod and deckqfl with ribbons for 
the occasion ; the bride rode behind hin»; whilst his 
brother-in-law, Jacques, was mounted on tWe old gray, 
with the grandmother. The joyous cavalcade set out, 
escorted by th^diildren on foot, who kept firing pistols 
and making the horses start. Mrs Maurice, the mother, 
seated with the ehilUron and tlio village fiddlers in a 
cart, oi)ened tho procession to the sounds of tho little 
band of music. 

A crowd was gathered at the inairie and tho church 
to see the pretty bride. Wo must describe her drt|^ 
it becamo her^o well. Her clean Biuslin^gg|5j;^j^. 
broidered all over, Inul lappets i-ijc * a 

white kerchief, modestly cro^j^in fVont, left visible 
only the dtUcatc neck rounded like that of 

a dove; her green cloth set off her pretty 

figure; and she apron of violet silk, wltUthc 

the vlllageclasscs have since then 

foolishly given up. 

At the ceremony of the <yfrande, Germain, according 
to custom, placed the fruwaiW— that is to say, thirteen 
pieces of silver— in the liand of his bride, and slip^d 
on her finger a silver ring of a peculiar form, wliich 
had existed lugihariged for ages, but which has now 
been replaced by the allmice d'or. 

Wo pass over the ceremony of the wedding. The 
party lemounted their steeds, anxl returned home at a 
rapid pace. Tho feast was splendid, and lasted till 
midbigH interspersed with song and dance. The old 
folks did not quit the table for fourteen hours* The 
grave*digger superintended fhe cuisinei and filled his part 
to admiration; in ike^ ho was femous in tlfis line, and 
between the services, hb kfe his cooking and joined m 
the donee and song. Ua was ftvongf and gay Is 
a larfe leaving a wod#og®Mfty>*ie would go apd 
dig or hail doifh k tuak of vrhfeh he 


U the Afto', 

the 

cnitliew omtoi bth . 


wompanled by music, dogs, children, and firing of pistols, 
l^hey repreftent a couple of beggars — ^husband and wife 
— covered with raga: they are (tailed the gardener and 
his wife (/e jarc/^isr and /ajardtnt^e),and give out that 
they have tlie’cj^arge and the cultivation of the sacred 
cabbage. Tlio man’s face is bedaubed with. soot and. 
winc-lecs, or sometimes covered with a grotesque mask. 
A broken pot or an old shoo, suspended to his belt with 
a bit of string, serves him to beg for and collect tho 
o.f!brings of wine. No one refuses; and ho pretends to 
driuk, fliul then pours the wine on tho ground, in token 
of libatidn. He now feigns to bo tipsy, ^d roSs in the 
mu«l ; whilst his* jioor wife runs after him, reproach- ' 
^ing liiin pnthcticaily, and calling for help. A hand- 
*barrow is i^pw brought, on wliicU is placed tjie gardener^ 
with 4 spade, a cord, and a large basket. Pour strong 
men carrjr him on their shoulders. His wife follows 
on foot; arid llie old folks conie after with a grave and 
pensiye air; then the nuptial procession march iwq by 
two to the measure of the music. The firing of pistols 
rflbomUienccs, the dogs bark more loudly than ever 
at flic siglit of the gardener thus borne in triumjdi, 
and the cluklren jeer him as he passes. Tho proeessiun 
arrives at the bride’s dwelling, and enters the garden. 
There a fine cabbage |8 selected — a matter whiL-li 
is not efiected in a hurry, for the old folks hold a 
council, each one pleading for some favourite cabbage. 
Votes are taken; and when the choice is made, the 
gardener ties liis cord round tho stalk, and retreats 
to the further end of the garden, whilst the other actors 
in the comedy — the flaxdresser, tlic grave-digger, the 
cariienter, and tho shoemaker — all stand round the 
cabbage. One digs a trench, advances, recedes, makes 
a plan, spies at the otlicrs through a pair of spectacles ; 
and, in short, after various difficulties aud mummeries, 
the gardener puTls the curd, his wife spreads her ppron, 
and thqgjabbage falls iiiajosiieally amifl«t the Uurralis of 
the spectators. Th<u basket is tlum brought, tho two 
gardenerjj..piftiit the cabbage in it with all sorts of pre- 
.^litioiw; fresh earth is put round its root, it is propped 
with sticks, and (’arefully lied up. Hosy aiiples on the 
end of sticks, branelies of thyme, sage, aud laurel are 
stuclaall round it, and' the whole is decked with ribbons 
and streamers. The trojiliy is then rcpUiced on the 
handbarrow wilJi the gardener, who lias to hold it 
upright, and prevent any accident. Lastly, the proces- 
sion leaves the garden in good order, and to a measured 
marcli. On coming, however, to the gate, and again 
when they enter the court-yard of the bridegroom’s 
house, an imaginary obstacle oiiposes ilioir passage. 
The bearers of the burden stumble, raise a great outcry, 
draw back, mlvaure again, and, as if repelled by some 
invincible force, protend to give way under their load. 
Meantime the bystanders keep exclaiming, to excite 
Ad encourage the bearers ; ‘ Bravo ! * ‘ Well, done, my 
boys!* ‘Courage!* ‘Haveacarel* ‘ratience!* ‘^ppp 
npw; the gate is too low!* ‘To the loft— now to w 
right I * * Ltwk sharp now ! * ‘Now. you’re thrqi^h | ^ 
On reaching the court-yam of thel}ridogroam, tj^- 
cabbage is* lifted dff the barrow, and carried to^^id 
highest point of tlie house— whether a' cjbimnoy, a 
gable, or a pifeomhouso* Tbe garden^ plants it 
tliere^ and waters it with a large pitdiar, of wiigi, 
whilst a salvo of instol-shots^ hnd tlio jpyqtMi 
tions of the^rdmilrs, announce its inau^atfen, ^ ’the 
same ceremoqy is immediat^y anot^r 

oahba^ is removed fem m 
and nariiedi^lth the same i<pof 

< 3 i the house wMeU his wife ligs |ust quitt^ ^ 

tcoj^ies remain there, until the iriiiid 


the baskets, and carry awhy vthe 
genei«% mneiii long enough Jo 
m tho village dames, that 
married oou^e shall he 
.addition to their 

The day is fer adrane^ ww ^ 





accoqipUahed, tand all that romainst is to escort with 
music the juurents of the young couplo to tiieir homes? 
There they Imvo a dance, and all is over. 

NOBLE INSTANCE OP TURKISH GENMIOSITY AND 
HONESTY. 

1 HAPPKNRD, a short time ago, to be in company with a 
retired shipmaster in Liverpool, who, after spending forty- 
five years of his life chieHy in command of \pssels from 
that port, had retired to enjoy the fruits of a well-dcser\^5d 
coinpetenp 5 '?%The conversation tiwncd upon the tqpculty, 

» WttUdmost the Snpossibility, of being alje, in this tnglily- 
dvillscd and nu)ral country, in the ordinary business of 
lifts, to trust only to tins teord or horumr of tfm contracting 
p#iities.. The Ancient Mariner fully agreed witbmo in iny 
opinions, and said, that during a long intercom’s^ wiEi ins 
s])L*cies in every quarter of the glolx?, the oiily men Jie had 
met with whose words w’cre equal to tlieir bonds, or wliose 
honesty would, stmid the test of being trusted with untold 
gold, were — the Turhs, On my expressing surprise at this 
, unqualified encomium in favour of a set of men on 
as a nation, wc have generally been accustomed to look 
uith distrust and suspicion, the old gentleman said; *1 
Avill give you an account of the circuTnstaiie(;s ivliieh first 
l(‘d mo to form this opinion, and leave you to judge for 
yourself;’ and added, that during*an occasional intercourse 
with them, extending over a period of twenty yeai-s, he 
had had it only the more strengthened and confirmed. 
He then said: * It is now' upwai’ds of thirty years since T 
liad, for the first time, any intercourse with the Mediter- 
ranean : our vessel w'as chartered to Constantinople ; and 
one of the principal owners, a Liverpool mcrcdiant, was 
aboard acting as his ow'ii supercargo. Although it w'as 
my first acquaintance with tbe Turks, it was not Ai.v, as 
the sequel will shew. 

‘As wo approached our destination, wc twuiled om’selves 
of the customary aid of one of the local pilots; but be who 
on this occasion undertook the responsibility, provffd but 
an inexperienced guide; and from some mistsvke m his 
bearings, ran the vessel upon a sandbank, from which eveiy 
effort to dislodge her, laden as slie was, proved una\<iiling. 
We were on a bleak part of the coast, and not more than , 
half a mile from the shore, although a considerable distance 
from our destined port. It wsis necessary, tlioreforcf to 
take out several boat-loads of the cargo, and send them 
on shore, whatever might be the risk llicy ran of being 
l 0 fb there, while we were getting tlio ship afioat again. 
On expressing my fears as to their safety to tlie merchant 
whose property the goods wei’e, he at once said; “I know 
the Turks, and will abide the consequences of the step;” 
although, situated as we w'cre, wo could not shrink fi'oin 
the results, whatever they might be, witliout iucurrhig a 
much heavier loss, if not the entire ^Instruction of tlie 
vessel. AcconUngly, the boats were got out, and part of 
the cargo at once transferred to. them, and conveyed to tiic 
shore, I acting aa cockswain on the occasion. As the fore- < 
most boat approiudicd, a number of turlianed figures were 
sodn advancing, who, as soon as it touched the beach, ^ 
rushed into th e turf, mid, with a shout, hauled it high and 
dryt and eomn&euQUUHiei ^aoe to bear off ita ca^o to a 
Md In the immediate neighbouifiMd»«above high-irater 
' mSrk* Bemonstraneo or rcslstahce woufd h&ve been 
equidly out of the question, as neither undenitood a word 
the Ollier saidt and tholr numbers were OT(!lq;)owerin^. So ' 
ra{dd1y did tbe gtiods vanisii from’ Uio boat under tbelr 
active 1 had not even time to take a note 

of the As soon as the boat was 

, emptied qf Ha eOiklexits, thSy assisted in pushing it off 
eg^ Into dedg^wiitbsr;. «a)d in a yeiy desponding state of 
mittd vdiiiniiitie Ikte ini the isooda iWhioh I had 

left to ihe itoip, expressidi^ tpy I 
feart onvjhat sodi^ to the meieluwt, who met me at the 
gangway, he smiled, and eald^ TPJs all right, t saw by 
the down> you . 

>e wfeMdew ^ Iwihg ^e gjMa wnder thefr : 

seiy-dmjlwd^^^^ As he whs the party who was ^ 

j nothing more, .but i 
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proeeodo^ to ligliten the ship as speedily as possible, by 
making several miditional trijis to the shore ’with as much 
of the cargo as enabled us to get|at the ballast ; and on 
each otteasiofi we received the same prompt apd energetic 
assistance fr^m our turbaned allies, eachebpat-ltoad being 
carried to the eonicr of the field where the Others were 
deposited. It required two days to get the ship sufficiently 
lightened of her bajljist, so as to got her afloat again, and 
this wo were enableiF to do without her sustaining any 
damage of a sewions nature, as the weather, fortunately for 
us, continued perfectly calm. 

‘During these two nights that the goods were left on 
shore, they were watched by two of the Turks c/tone ; and 
wlieu wc wore rea»ly for their reshipment, they assisted us 
•as eiuTgetically in replacing tliciu in the boat,' as llicy did 
at fiiwt in reuw»vlng them from it. On pfii* last* trip to 
the sl^ore, the inm-ehant went with us, iffid T took several 
pieces of gold with me, wliieh 1 offered to the lionest 
fellows who had so geijcroiKsIy and voluntarily rendered 
us such ellicieiit service; when, to my still grciiter sm*prise, 
they, to a man, making a low bow, and mutteriipr some- 
thing, which to me was unintelligible, put tlieir hands on 
their hetuls, and ri'fused to accept it. The merchant, 
who understood a word or two only of their language, 
said that lie could maJic out that what they liad sjiid was, 
tliat Vie vterc Aai/Ahw, and in distressf and that was enough 
to induce them to do what they could to assist us. 

* Oiu* ve.ssel then proceeded on her voyage to Constan- 
tinople, wlficli she reached in a short time, and got her 
cargo saft'ly disembarked. WliUe there, 1 occasionally 
met in llio streets sovi ral of the men who had jissistcd 
us, and receivcj^d froni tlicm in passing always a pleasing 
smile of recogiiition.’ 

1 ask my readers wlicthcr they think that, if such a thing 
had occurred on almost any part of our own coasts, a 
siiiiilur rtisult would have taken place? Is lt%ot notorious, 
and a deep and indelible stain on the great proportion of 
our population on the coast, that on a wreck taldng place, 
the natives not only pilfer all tlvat they can lay their 
hands upon, but sometimes do not even hesitate, it 
alleged, to extinguish any glimmering sparks of life that 
may be perceptible in the bodies of the unfortunate 
mariners*who have been W'ashed ashore — bith a view to 
protect themselves in the possession of ‘their basely acquired 
spoil? And is it not equally notorious, that so far from 
their doing anything to warn a ship in distress, ftiat tlicy 
see approaching their iron-bound shores, of its diuigcr, and 
doing anything to prevent It, they very often shew false 
slgiial.s, so as to di'aw tUe unfortunate vessel upon the^ 
rocks which it Is so suixious to- avoid? Such practices 
ai'C an everlasting disgra(;e to the natives of many parts of 
our coasts ; and how nobly, therefore, dues the conduct of 
the poor Turks contrast with it, uid that, too, be it boruo 
in mind, even when rendered to those whom tlicy are 
taught to regard as Infidels I 

My veiieniblo informant also told me, lhat during an 
I occasional intercourse, extending over a period of nearly 
tw'enty years, witli the natives of several ;mrts of Tui’key, 
he had never met witli a solitary instance even of dis- 
honesty, of a departure ft’om an agreement, the condition® 
of which had only been settled by a verbal engagement, 
even when the result would evidently be unftivourable to 
them. 


LADY BBTCY,*THE HANOWOMAN. 

[The following eurifus sketch ’is from Mr VT, R. Wilder IrUh 
Popular ShtperHUions, printed to M*01»ibW»’# ihXteWqi/f in Popular 
Utmuture. It does not refer to a supsrttlt^ but to one itff 
tb<W<kcts which exhibit w mudi of tbs pret^atwal ss Um 
wUdait excursion of fimoy. A portion of . tbe Wttle volumo lt> 
repr^ from the JM,l^ and, for ^ ^ 

Imo^^ Lady Betty may have made her appoaraneo 
that \ .. ^ '■ 

Tai^ o» ]iidl of BoMOwmoa rtood, wd, now 

soonverted to . ptber impose®, -atUi standsjit rtrt, twkqb- 
in the., centre of the towu. It .bi|peedto|rly 
hlftiiy ’ dark* gloomy -lookhiR building^ m ipqdte^lbteq 
like one of the a&i|snt w 
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I the houses in many of the continental cities* 11^ can be 
.discerned at a gi'dat distance; and, taken in connection 
with the extensive niiAs of O’Connor’s Castle, in the 
suburbs, aiuL tlie beautiful abbey upon the olher aide of 
the town, Hcenis lo partake of the character of the middle- 
Rge iirchitectiii’e. The fatal drop was, perhaps, the highest 
in IreJaiid. It consisted of a small iloorway in the front 
of the third storey, with a aiinplc iron beam and pulley 
above, and the tapboard merely a h&rizontal door hinged 
to the wall beneath, and raise<l or let fall *t»y nuians of a 
sliding-bolt, which shot from tlic wall when there was 
occasion iff put tlic apparatus of death in rerpiisition. 
Fearful as this elevated gallows appeared, ami unique in 
its character, it was not more ho than tlie finialvir of tiie 
law who, then fioiicrally ofliciated upon it* No Mccrepit 
wretch, no crimt-^avdeued rulFian, no add nl^ste- 

rimiH personage, \vno was produced occartionally diHguised 
aud maHkcd, plied his dreadful trade here. "Who, think 
. you, gentle reader — who now, perhaps, recoils from tlioso 
unple^u^ant but truthful minutiie”* officiated uptui this 
gallow.s high ‘f— a fpmalc !"- a middle-aged, stout -made, 
dark-eyed, swarthy- complexioned, but by no means for- 
bidding-looking woman— llie celebrated La<ly Betty — the 
fiui.shefcss of the law-- the untiiiiehing j)riest<*ss of the 
executive f(»r the Connaught (drciiit, and Koscomnion in 
particular, for many yeiirs. X’cw cliildren, ftorn or reared 
in that county tliirty, or even five-and-twenty >ears ag(», 
who were not occasionally frightened into ‘ being ^good,’ 
and going tr) sleep, and not crying when left alone in the 
dark, by huggath «’ Voolm^ or, ‘here’s La<ly The 

only fragment of Iut history which w® have been able to 
collect is, that sUe was a person of violent temper, though 
in manners rather above the common, and prftsessing some 
education. It wus said that she was a native of the County 
Kerry, and th;|^. by her hai'sh usage she drove lier only son 
from her at an i^ai’ly age. lie enlisted; but, in course 
of 5 ears, returned witli some money in hia pocket, the 
result of his campmguing. lie knocked at bis father’s 
door, and asked a night's lodging, determined to see for 
liimself whctlier the brutal mother he had left had in any 
way repented, <ir w’us softened in her disposition, before he 
would reveal liimself. He was admitted, but n^t recog- 
nised. Tlu{ mother, disro>ering thjit ho possessed some 
money, murdered him during the night, ’i'lic crime was 
disco vmxnl, and the wretelied woman sentenced to be 
liangt^d, al(mg with the usual dockfid of .slicep-.stealei’s, 
Whiteboys, shop-liftcw, and yattle-houglifii's, who, to the 
amount of sc\en or eight at a tim^ wrere invariably 
^turned olf ’•within four- and -twenty hours after their 
sentences at each .'»a.sizos: No executioner being at hand, 
rime pressing, and the sheriff and hi.s dejiuty being men of 
I'ednemerit, education, hunuuiity, and sensibility, who could 
not be e.vpccte(i to fulfil the office which tliey luad 
, undertaken— and for which one of them, at least, was paid 
— this wnitchc^ woman, being the only person in the jail 
who could be found to perform the office, con.smited; and 
uTtder the name of Lady iletty, officiated, mimasKed and ' 
undisg^uised, as hanjgwfmm. for a great niimHer of years 
after; and abo used also to flog publicly in the streets, as 
n part of her trade. Numerous are the tales related of 
her exploits^ wlilcb we have now no desire to dwell upon. 
We may, however,- jpcnticaf one oxtraordinai y tnut of her 
cbarJMJtcr, She was in the habit of drawifig, with a burnt 
stick, upon the walls of her apartment, portraits of all Hie 
poiwuns she executed; . i 

I . ' . c , I..,. : 

* ' , . T«R WXIX WAV* 

1 leatned grammar when I was a'iiHvate soldier <m tbt 
■ pay of 'Sixpence a'day* 
my ^'my 

my bookQa«^‘:i«td>, my' w '#r«ls itQr 

writiiig-itibie^';;^';^ 1 haam'nio^\to or ofl'; 

'in winter,' it X ;^y'%ht ;biMLth{it 

of aho fir%',and}?i^l', my or ;tn^. To a 
dr piece of paiip,Ty6^:fcoiiup(d1lted to forego oi^hve iiortion^ ^ 


imd bawling of at leaflt half a score of the most thoughtless 
of HKin — and that, too, in the hours of their freedom from 
fdl control. And' I say, il‘ I, under these circumstances, 
could encounter jjtncl ovm'come the task, is there — can there 
bo, in the whole world, a youth who can find an excuse for 
the non-pcrforinSncc ? — ]ViUiam Cobhett“ 

rAI’KK-MlLI.S. ' 

A ix'tiwu has boon made of tb(< number of paper-mills at 
present at «Hork in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; 
al>f.> of the number of ‘ beating-engines ’ in oacli^mill. From 
this* it appears that thefe .arc in Kiighiiid,3(f4 ps.per-inills 
at present in activity, having 1*2C7 bcKtiiig-engiiv^^ ..1' 
work, and 107 fiilent. In Scotland, there are 4H mills, 
having ‘270 I )ca ting-engines at work, and 0 silent. In 
Irelmj^tl, tflere are ‘20 mills, having 71 bcHting-cngincs at 
work, and 1.5 silent. Tn Wales, there are no papeT-mills. 
This twtal is, ?i00 mills, liaving 1610 beating-eiighies at 
work, and l.'J0 .nil cut. 


* LINES TO . 

0 coof.n I lo\e thee, love as thou art worthy to be lo\ed, 
Thy deep, tliy constant tenderness my ]mr[)o.se might liavc 

moved. ,• 

1 know, might 1 accept thy heart, a blissful lot were mine ; 
Would we had earlier met -but no I I never could be 


1 love tbee as a sister loves a brother Kind and dear, 

And feel a sister's thrilling pride whene'er th,\ i>rai.se I hear; 

Ami I have breathed a sister's prayer for thee at Mercy's 
throne, 

And ne'er a truer, purer love iniglit sister’s bosom ow n. 

I knew this trial was in store; 1 felt it day by day ; 

Aud oft in agony 1 prayed this cup might i>ass aw’ny ; 

And xet 1 lacked the power to tell, what thou too late 
must hear, 

To teK thee that another <'hiiins iJjis heart to thee so dcai*. 

.4hi,s! tluit 1 must cause thee pain — 1 knoxv that tliou wilt 
* ’grieve - 

For oh ! thou art all truthfulness ; tliou never couldst 
<leeeive ; 

And 1 have w ept wlien anxious care sat heavy on thy Itrow, 

Have wept when others wounded tlicc, ami I must wound 
thee now'. 

It may be that in afler-yeai-s wc yet shall meet again, 

When lime has cam elled every trace of this dark hour o:‘ 
pain : ^ 

O may 1 see thee happy, blest, what e’er my lot may be, 

And, a.s a sister and a friend, I shall rejoice with thee. 

lUuun.T. 


fuocEss roil iron* 

III No. 430 of«t'nis Journal, qxago 207, there is some 
raeiitiou of the patented rolling prixicsa for tapering bar- 
, iron by inatffiigery. This important iiiveiitioii is not of 
AinerK*«iD origin, as persons unacquiuiitcd with the tacts* 
might imagine : it W'as first practised at the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Company’s works, at Liverttool, and then patented 
by Mr William Clay in tho United States. *Tiio Comimny 
menHofied 'wrero awarded for tijc inanufiicturc the prize- 
medal of ^le Great Exhibition, and the silver medals of 
the mnklitt institute of Philadelphia, ami the American 
Institute of New Tork. “ 

Prated and. PublUhcd W W. widlEL^BAMMSS*, 

Ldinbm-gh. Also Bold by W. U Oaa; Amen Comer, ; X>. * 

K* SAWwt Mle street* CiMsgow^ aiKi4, > 

IipperfiapkviUe Mgrithly 

' Farts are requested to be sent to MaHw'ku* k Nlch(4a4 

Luits koinbarri Stmel, t/^ndon, W wnoiifmJt appUeatiohs rcabcet-' 
tng their iiiBertion muat be made, - . 
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• * Yew* persons who walk along a street of niccly- 

• LCONOMY IN DISTRIBUIION. decoratcrl and apparently ^roll-stocked sliops, have the 
We hud lately occasion to proceed hy an omnibus from slightest conception of the hollowness of many of the 
a country town to a station on a railway, by wjiich ^appearances. I'he reality has been tpsted in piirt hy 
wo 'wen' to return to the city where we have our the income-tax inquisition, which shews a surprising 
customary abode. On arriving at the station, >ve number of ri'spectable-looking shops not reaching that 
h'ariicd that we should have to wait an hour for an i//> degree of i>rofit which brings the owner within* the 
train, the omnibus being timed in relation to a down scope of the oxtiction. It may be that some men who arc 
one, which was about to pass. Ifad this arrangement liable, contrive to make themselves appear as not so ; 
been the only one readily practicable in the case, we h\it this cannot bo to sucdi an extent as greatly to affect 
should have felt it necessary to submit uncomplain-: the general fact. In the assessing of the tax, no re.sult 
ingly to the loss of our hour; but it really w'as not so. comes out oftener than one of this kind : Receipts for 
We had come in one of three omnibuses, none of which the year, L.2200 ; Estimated profit at 15 per cent., 
had more than two or three passengers. Why should 1^.3110 ; deductions for rent of shop, taxips, shopmen’s 
notone have come at this hour Avith dotrn passengers, w'ages, and bad debts, L.lOo; leaving, as net profit, 
and another come an hour later Avith ?/j) ones, thus L.137. The commissioners are left to Avo^ler how the 
l»y the same trouble giving more acconiniodatioii? AVe trader can support liis family in a decent manner upon 
found that the three omnibuses arc ruif hy so many so small a return, till tliey reflect that possibly a son 
hotels, and that an arrangement for general coiiA'enicncc brings iii a little as a shopman, or a (laughter as a day- 
Avas impossible, as it might have interfered with the governess ; or that possibly an old female relative liv(\s 
hotel business. On the eontinent, the govormiient with the family, and throws her little income into the 
Avould Iiavc ordered matters otherwise : A\dth us* the general 8to(;k. It is, after all, a fact cjipahlc of the 
genius of A/w.sri:yhiVc permits them to he as Ave describe, clearest demonstration, that a vast number of shop- 
It is ill tlic same part of the country that a system keepers’ families maintain decent appearances upon an 
exists amongst bakers, Avhich Avo described many years income beloAV that enjoyed hy many artisans*— what 
ago ill these pages. There are three toAvns, triangularly goes, in the one case, for the decent appearances, being 
arranged, about ten miles from each other. One or enjoyed in substantial eontforts in the other, or else 
more bakers in each has a van, in w hich ho sends misapplied, to the degradlition of body and *nind. • 
bread every day to the other tAvo. As there is no The evil primarily lies in an c?l*roneou.s distribution 
witchcraft in the making of bread, it might be as avcU of industry. AVherc twenty men offer themselves to 
for the inhabitants of each toAvn to be supplied by the do a duty to society for Avliich three arc suflicienl, it 
bakers of their own place cxxlusively, and then the "Xaiiuot be good for any party ; Avhcrcas, wxre the extra 
expense of the carriage Avould he saved. Such, how- seventeen to apply themselves to other departments of 
ever, is the keenness of competition in the case, that the labour required for all, it avouW be befter times for 
each baker strives to get supporters in the neighbouring *tlic Avholc twenty. The light, easy, and pleasant oecupa- 
toAvns, and willingly pays for A'an, liorsc, and driver iu tions arc those most apt to be beset by superfluous hands, 
order to retai n ^he ir custom. We presume each axii ' Shopkeeping is generally easy, and often pleasant ; hence 
goes thirty milCT Ikwii. A^iia that the re is not mbch less the excessive number of individuals applying themstdves 
than 2000 miles of this unpromSTOwfravcllin^l^cckly to it. In the difficulties of th« case, conspicuoiisness of 
in connection with the three toAvns. situation, extravagant decoration, and abundant advor- 

Any oiiG who has a sincere respect fo| tfie principle ^tising, are resorted to, as means of obtaining a preference, 
of untrammelled industry, must lament to see jhese its Maf^, to help out ptjpfitSi rejsort to tricks and cheating, 
abuses or drawbacks. But our commercial world is The expense thus incurred, above w'hat is necessary, in 
full of such anomalies. The cause is readily traced in distributing certain good s^must be enormous. To bring | 
the excessive number of persons engaged in the various most articles to the hands of tho consumer should be | 
trades. Not many years ago, the number of bakers in a sinf^le business. Every member of tho public must j 
a town known to us, of the same size as onS of those feel that his clothes will be as good, coming from a 
abovts referred to, was fourteen, while everybody ac- Avarcroom on a ^hird floor at L.30 a year, as from a 
knowledged that four might have sufficed. In such flashy corner shop which costs L.300. lie iviU feel 
circumstances, it is not Avotiderfbf that expedients like that to make him buy a new hat Avhen he needs one, it 
tiuit of tlic van are resorted to, notAvithstamling that it lis not necessary that an advertising van should bo con- 
can only diminish the^aggregate of profit derived ly tin tinually rambling along the sti^ccts. Ilia tea and sugar 
tdrCady starving trade. from the nearest grocer cannot be any better because 
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of there hoing fifty other grocers within two miles of 
his residence, qpid forty of these not reqififfed. Yct,( 
by reason of the' gre^^t competition in nearly all trades, 
these vast expenses, which do nothing for the public, 
are contlnilaliy incurred. Means misapp^ed are means 
lost. The community is just so much the poorer. And 
we must pronounce the superfluous shopkeepers, those 
who live by the rents of fine sh(g)s, and those who are 
concerned in the business of advertisi^pg beyond what 
is strictly necessary for the information of the public, 
AS incumbrances on the industry of the country. 

I One unfortunate concomitant of competition is, that 
it prompts in tlie individual trader ^an 'idea wliich 
places a fiilse position to^ar^s t|ie general 
interest. It ra«the general interest that all things fit 
for use should be abiindant ; but when a man is con- 
cerned in producing any of those things, ho secs it to be 
for his impicdiato interest lliat they should bo scarce, 
because what he .has to sell will then bring a greater 
price. It is tlie general interest that all useful tilings 
should he produced and distributed as cheaply as pos- 
sible* but each individual producer and distributer feels 
th^t the dearer they are, it is tlic better*for him. It is 
thus that a trade comes to regard itself as something 
detached from the community j that a mai\^ also views 
his peculiar trading interest as a first principle, to wliich 
everything else must give way. It might, indeed, bo 
easily shewm, t)iat whatever is goftd for J,he whole com- 
munity, musf be in tlie long-run beneficial to each 
member. Ho either cannot look far enough for that, 
or ho feels himself unable to dispenso with the imme- 
diate benefit from that which is bad for the public. 

In short, each trade considers the world as living for 
it, not it as living for the world— a mistake so mon- 
strous, that there is little reason to wonder at the 
enormous niiscxpenditure to which it gives rise. 

The idea essentially connected with these false posi- 
tions, that befatme there are certain persons in^ trade in 
a particular place, they oughi to bo there, and that tlio 
primary consideration regarding them is how to enable 
them to continue living by that trade — as if they were 
fixed there by some decree of Provldinoe — is one of the 
most perverse and difflcult to deal, %ith in political 
.economy, il'hc assertion of my prind^lo ruling to the 
contrary purpose, seems to the multitude of superficial 
thinkers as a kind of criiclty to the persons, the severity 
of the natural law being, by an easy slide of thouglit, laid 
to the charge of the mere philosopher who detects and 
announces its operation. In reality, those are the cruel 
people who jvould contentedly see a great number of 
their fellow-creatures going on from year to year in 
a misery, which, being brought upon tliemselves by 
ignorance, and the want of a right spirit of enterprise, 
can only bo banished or lessened by their being rightly 
informed, and induced to enter upon a proper course. 

If there were a right Jcnowlcdge and just views of 
these subjects diffused through the community, a man 
would be aslmmed to enter upon a business in which 
a Bufiiclent number of persons was already eng^d,. 
knowing that he was thereby trifling with Ins lime 
and fortunes, and perhaps enoou^ging in himself a 
love of ease, or some othevvdesfre wlnoh ho was not 
entitled to gratify. He wouM lather go to some new 
country, where he might eat in independense %h 0 
rewds of an actual toil, : What is Tea% re^uire<^ 
however, is not that men riiotrid loai?n th^ own coun- 
try, hut enter upon such pursuits thaifi as may preserve 
an equal instead of an unequal diatrilmtion of industry 
througliout the various fields in wldch there is lome- 
thing to he done for tfie ^neral advantage. Distributioip 
should be less ‘a fisTounte department, and production 
moro so. AVith mOro producers and fewer distributers, 


the waste we have endeavoured to deseVibo would be so 
I for saved, and there would be fewer fiiiserable people 
od the earth. . 

Even amidst all the delusions which prevail upon the 
subject, it is curious to observe that there is a strong 
current towanls a rectification of what is amiss. The 
interests of the individual, which produce so much 
fallacy, after all bring a correction. The active, 
original-minded tradesman, seeing that, with an ordi- 
nary riiaro of the entire business of his department, 
he can sft^ircely make bread and butter, bethinks him 
df sctl^ing up a leviafhan shop, in whiej^he^may serve 
the T/riiole town with mercery at a coff.'parativcl^ 
profit to liimsAf, looking to hirge and frequent rJturns i 
for his remuncnition. The public, with all its senti- | 
mentalipms, never fails to take the article, quality bchig ! 
equal, qt the lowest price, and accordingly the leviatliiin | 
dealer thrives, while nearly all the small dealers are j 
extirpated. Now this is a course of things which pro- j 
duecs partial inconveniences ; but its general effet;t is 
good. It lessens the cost of distribution for the con- i 
SjUnicr, and it decides many to take to now and more j 
hopeful courses, who otherwise might cling to a branch I 
of business that had bheome nearly sapless. Under- ' 
selling generally has the same results. Wlieii in a 
trade in which distribution .usually costs 43 per i 
cent., one man announces himself as willing to lessen * 
tliis by ir> or 20 per cent., his conduct is apt to appi'ur ' 
iinbrotberly and selfish to tlie rest; but the fact is, that ! 
for goods of any kind lo cost 43 per cent, in mere dis- . 
trihution, is a monstrosity; and he who can in any : 
measure lessen that cost, will be regarded by the com- ; 
muiiity as acting in the spirit of a just ceoiiomy, and : 
as deserving of their gratitude. These may be con- , 
sidered as the rude struggles of competition iow^ards a | 
righting of its own evils. The publi^^ secs tivo sdfisli- | 
nesses working iu the case, and it naturally patronises > 
that which subserves its own interest. 

The waste arising from an over- costly systt^ni of , 
distribution, wdll probably lead lo other correctives of 
eve» a more sweeping kind than that of underselling, 
or the setting up of leviathan shops. For the greater * 
number of the articles required for daily use, mt‘ii , 
bef:in to find that a simple co-operative arr.'ingomcnl is j 
sufficient, A certain number agree to combine in order i 
to obtain articles at wholesale prices ; after whieh 
a clerk, shopman, and porter Buffiec lo distribute : 
them. They thus save, in many trades, as much as 1 5 i 
per cent. So far from their being ’under any peculiar * 
disadvantage as to the quality of the articles, lh(‘y are i 
rather safer than usual in that respect ; and indeed a 1 
freedom from the danger of getting adulterated or 
inferior goods^is one of the recommendations of the 
system. It would i>robably extend more rapidly, were 
it not for the difficulties attending the law of partner- 
ship, which, however, will in all likelihood ho speedily 
removed. 

Wo make these remarks oh distribution mainly in 
the hove of saving a 

career^ which, moJiMfffg'trulyusc^^ to their fellow- 
creaturii, they iftve little to expect of good for them- 
selves. At present, shopkeeping is limited by what an 
able writer &tho day calls the bankruptcy check;* that 
is, men go into it, and remain in it, while they can just 
barely sustain themselves, not regarding that they do 
not and cannot tbrive^ and that they arc only adding 
to a mass of idleness already burdensome to the 
community. What we desire is, to see men so, far 
enligliltengd in the principles of economy, tliat they will 
bo at least less apt to rush into fields where their help 
is not wanted. We wish to assist in creating a public 
opinion on' this subject^ which, fixing on shopkeeping 
in such cireumstancSs Ihe pdium of a masked idleness, 
will tend to send the onderided into courses of real 

- -I - ■■ -- - 

* Mr F. O. wAl. 


I activity and sorviceablencss; thus securing ^heir own 
good by the only plan which can be safely ‘depended* 
ui)on — that of lirst securing the good of the entire 
community. , 

! ^ 

• 

THE VENDETTA. 

In the morning, we were off the coast of Sardinia, 
steaming rapidly along for tlie Straits of Hc^nlfacio. 
Tl)^ night had been tranquil, and the mining was 
more tranqml still; but no one who kn<^^h%capt;j- 
cioiis can felt confident of continur^ fair j 

However, at sea tlie mind tak^ little thought 
ft>r the iiiorrow, or even for the afternoon ; and as we 
srit in the warm shade of tho awning, looking out to 
tlfc piirplo horizon in tho cast, or to the rdeky^and 
varied coast to tlie wTst; I felt, and if the countenance 
ho not treacherous, all felt that it was good even for 
landsmim to be moving over waters uncrispod except 
I)}' tlie active paddles, beneath a sky all radiant 
light. My companions were chiefly Levant mcrehgnts, i 
or sallow East Indians ; for I w'as on board the Erentfh 
packet La Cairc, on its way from Alexandria, of Egypt, 
to Marseille. 

1 had several times passed tho Straits, each time 
with renewed pleasure and admiration. Jt would be 
diflicult to imagine a scene more wild and peculiar. 
Aft(*r rounding the huge rock of Tavolara — apparently 
a promontory running boldly out into the sea, but in 
nality an islaml, wo are at once at the mouth of the 
SU’.dts. The mountains of Corsica, generally enveloped 
in clouds, rise above tho horizon ahead, and near at 
hand a thousand rocks and islands of various dimen- 
sions ai>j)ear to choke up tho passage. The narrow 
fcouthern (’hannol, always selected by day, is intricate, 
and would be dangerous to strangers ; a#d indeed tho 
w hole of the Straits are considered so dilllcull, that the 
fact of Nelson, without previous experience, having 
talii'ii his fleet through, is cited even by French 
sailors as .'i prodigy. 

( )ii one of the rooky points of the Sardinian cotist, I 
observed the ruins of a building, but so deceptive is 
distance, I could not at first determine wlietlier it had 
been a fortress or a cottage. I asked one of the ofh(^^rs 
for bis Iclc si’opo ; and being still in doubt, questioned 
biiii as I returned it. He smiled and said ; ‘For the 
Iasi live or six years, I have never passed through the 
j Straits by day without having had to relate tho story 
(■(mnected with that ruin. It has become a habit with 
me to do .so ; and if you bad not spoken, I sbould have | 
been ('ompidh'd, under penalty of passing a restless 
niglit, to have let out my narrative at dinner. You will 
go doM n to your berth presently ; fOt see how the 
sinobe is weighed down by tho heavy atmosphere upon 
the deck, and how it rolls like a 'Siiakc along the 
waters 1 What you fancy to he merely a local head- 
wind blowing through the Straits, is a mistral torment- 
ing the whole Cj^l f of Lions. We shall be tossing about 
pr(;sently in if^niMt^Mywleas^t to landsmen ; and 
when you are safely houseOjrlNHh^mo andy1:»eguilc 
a little time by relating a true story of a Corsican 
Vendetta. • 

The prophecy was correct. In less tfian a quarter 
of an hour, Jje Caire was pitching through the last' 
narrows against violent a gale as I ever felt. It 
was like a wall of moving air. llie shores, rocks, 
and islands were now concealed by driving mist; 
and as the sea widened beibre us, it was covered with 
white-crested waves. Before I went below, fa eluster 
of sails alicad yim poihted out as the English fleet; 
and it was surmised that it would be comiieUed to 
repeat Nelson’s manosuvre, os l^^tfdinia and Corsica 
form^ dangerous lee-shore* Howevet, the atmosphere 
tliickeued rapidly ; and we soon lost sight of all ob^ 
jects but the waves |iinidst which we rolled^ and ttlo 
phantom-like shores of Corsica. 


Tlie ojiccr joined mo, and kept hirf profnisc. By 
' constant practice, he had acquired sonje skill in the art 
of telling at least this one story) and 1 regret that 1 
do not remember his exact words. Howevpr, tlie fol- 
lowing is the^uhstance of his narrative*— tliustiniaiu 
and Bartuccio were inhabitants of tbo littli/town of 
Santa Maddaleno, situated on the Corsican side of the 
Straits. They w'cro both sons of respectable parents, 
and were united froA an early ago in the bonds of 
friendship. Vften they grew up, Giustiniani became 
clerk in a very humble mercantile establishment ; whilst 
Bartuccio, more fortunate, obtained a good plage in the 
custom-house. They continued on excellent terms till 
the* age ci'* about twenty-one years, when an incident 
Occurred,* that making rivals of them.^^adg them 
enemies. * • * ^ / 

Giustiniani had occasion to visit tho city of Ajaccio, 

I and set out in company with a small party mounted 
ujion mules. Bartuccio went with him to tho crest 
of the hill, where they parted after an i^ectionato 
embrace. The journey was fortunately performed ; 
in about a month Giustiniani was on liis way hack, 
and reached without incident, just as night set in, a 
desolate ravine within a few leagues of Santa MaddAcmi. 
Hero a terrific *storm of wind and raia broke upon the 
party, which missed the track, and finally dispersed; 
some seeking shelter in the leo of the rocks, others 
pushing riyjht and left in search of the path, or of some 
hospitable habitation. Giustiniani wandered for more 
tJiaii an hour, until he descended towards the plain, ami, 
attracted by a^light,*8ucceedcd at length in reaching a 
little cottage ^laving a garden planted with trees. Tlie 
lightning hud now begun to play, and shewed him the 
white walls of the cottage streaming with rain, and tlie 
drenched foliage that surrounded it. Gifldeil by tlio 
rapidly succeeding gleams, ho was enabled to tlml tho 
garden gate, where, there being no hell, he reinaiiuHl 
for some time shouting in vain. The light still beamed 
gently througli one of the upper windows, and seemed 
to tell of a comfortable interior and cosy inmates. 
Giustmiani exerted his utmost strength of voice, aiMl 
presontl/thcrewaB a movement in the lighted chamber 
— a form came to tho window ; and, after some delay, 
the door of the house was opened, and a vuie^ asked 
I who demanded admittance at that hour, and in such 
wca.thcr. Our teaveller explained, and wms soon let 
in by fl quiet-lobking old g’entleraan, who took him up 
stairs into ,a little library, where a good ■wood-lire* 
was blazing. A young girl of remarkable beauty rose 
as he entered, and received him with cordial hospitality. 
Acquaintance was soon made. Giustiniani told his 
little story, and learned that his host ■was M. Albert 
Brivard, a retired medical officer, who, w'ith his daugh- 
ter Marie, had selected this ont-of-the-'^ay place for 
^economy’s sake. 

According to my informant, Giustiniani at once fell 
in love with tho beautiful Mario, to such an extent that 
' he could scarcely partake of tho supper offered him. 
Perhaps bis abstinence arose from other reasons- -Jove 
being in reality a hungry passion in its early stage— 
for next day the young man "was ill of a fever, and 
incapable of continuing his journey. M. Brivard and 
►his daughter attended him kindly; and as he seemed to 
become worse towards Evening, sent a messenger to 
Maddalcna. The ccyiscquence was, tliat on the following 
morning Bartuccio arrived in a great state of alarm 
and anxiety ; but fate did not permit him again to meet 
his jMoud with that whole and undivided passion of 
friendship Jn his breast with which he had quitted him 
a month before. Giustiniani was asleep when he entered 
the house, and he was received by Marie. In his excited 
state of mind, ho was apt for new impressions, and half 
an Imur’s conversation seems not only to havo filled 
*him with love, but to have excited the same feeling in 
th§ breast of the gentle girl. It would^ve been more 
romantic, perhaps, had Marie been tenderly impressed 
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J by poor Giustiniaiii when lie arrived at nigh^:, travel- 
♦ stained and' drehehod with rain, in the first fit of a 
fever ; * but M'oinnn,’ flaid the sagacious narrator, as he 
received a, tumbler of grog from the steward, * is a 
rnystcry^an^pinion I am not inclined t#> confute. 

In a few days, Giustiniani was well enougli to return 
to liis home, wliich he reached in a gloomy and dis- 
satisfied stale of mind. He had^lrcady observed that 
Bartuccio, who rode over every Say professedly to see 
him, felt in reality ill at ease in his company, spoke no 
longer with coj^ious familiarity, and left liini in a few 
minutes^ professing to be obliged to return to Ins duty. 
From bis hod, liowcver, he could hear him for some 
time after laughing and talking with^Marip in ’the 
garden »>awwljic felt, wiliiout knowing 4, all,the,paiigs‘ 
of jealousy ; that he believed his friend would 
interfere and dispute with him J,ho possession 'of the 
gem which ’he had discovered, and over which lie 
internally claimed a right of property, but lie was 
oppressed /f^’ith an uneasy sentiment of future ill, and 
tormenfed witli if difiidcnce as to his own powers of 
Iileasing, that made him say adieu to Marie and her 
father 'with cold gratitude — tliat seemed afterwards 
to them, and to him when reflection came, sheer 
ingratitude. • 

When he had completely recovered his strength, he 
recovered also to a certain extent his serenity of mind. 
Bartuccio w’as often with him, and never mefttioned the 
subject of Marie. One day, therefore, in a stale of 
mingled hoi>c and love, lie resolved to pay a visit to his 
kind host; and set out on foot. The c^iy was sunny; 
the laudsttape, though rugged, benutiful tvith light ; a 
balmy breeze played gently 011 liis check. Tlic intoxi- 
('atioii of regirniiig strength filled him with confidence 
and joy. He met the old doctor herborising a little way 
from his house^ and saluted him so cordially, that a 
hearty shake of the hand was added to the cold bow 
with which he was at first received. Giustiniani under- 
stood a lilile ofhotanj, and pleasi'd the did man by his 
questions and remarks. Tliey walked slowly towards 
the house together. When they reached it, Brivard 
quietly remarked ; * You "vvill find my daughter in the 
garden,* and went iu with the treasures ho had collected. 
The yo*'.iig man’s heart bounded with joy. Now iivas 
the time. He would throw himself at once at Marie’s 
feet, confess the turbulent passion she h^ excitpd, and 

receive from her lips his sent(aiec of happiness, or 

*No, he wodld not consider the alternative; and with 
bounding step and eager eye, he ran over the garden, 
beneath the orange and the myrtle trees, until he 
reached a little arbour at the other extremity. 

What he saw might well plunge him at once into 
despair. Marie had just hoard and approved the love 
of BartiicciOi*who had clasped her, not unwilling, to his 
breast. Their moment of joy was brief, for in another < 
instant Bartuccio was on the ground, with Giustiniani’s 
knee upon liis breast, and a bright poniard glittered in 
the air. * Spare him— spare him I ’ cried the unfortunate 
girl, sinking on her knees. The accepted lover struggled 
in vain in the grasp of hit frenzied rival, who, however, 
forbore to strike. ‘Swear, Marie,* he said, ‘by your 
mother’s memory, that you will not marry him for five 
years, and I will give him a respite for so long.’ iSho* 
swore with earnestness 5 and Ihe licxt moment;, Gius- 
tiniarii had broken through the hedge, nnd was rushing 
franticly towards Santa ^i^falciia. 

When he recovered from his confusion, Bartuccio, 
wlio, ft’orn his physical inl^csdiy, had been reauced 
to a passive part in this soeue, ^d^voured to p^suade 
Mario that' she had taken an absurd oatfi, wtiieh she 
w as not bound to abide by ; but H. Brivard, though 
he had approved his daughter’s choice, knew wrelj the 
Corsican character, and decreed that for the present at 
least all talk of marriage should be set aside. In vain^ 
Bartuccio plcu&l the rights of an accepted lover. The 
old man becmiie mure obstinate, and not only insisted 


^tliat his daughter should abide by her promise, but 
hinted thlit if any •attempt were made to opi)osc liis 
decision, he would at once leave the country. 

As may w'gU be iinagiticd, Bartuccio returned to the 
city w'ith feelings of bitter hatred against his furnuT 
friend ; and it is probable that w-ounded pride worked 
upon him as violently as disappointed passion. He was 
heard by several persons to utter vows of vengeance* — 
rarely meaningless in that uncivilised island — and lew' 
were surpg^sed when next day the news spread that 
Giustiniani nad disa^eared. Public option at once 
polntirJ to Bartuccio as the murderer, wji» arn'.sted, 
and a careful investigation was instituted ; but imtfifiTi.-g' 
either to exculpate or inculpate him transpired, ami 
after soi^c months of imprisonment, he was liberated. 

Five years elapsed. During the first half of tTie 
period, Bartqpciow'as coldly received by both M. Brivard 
and liis daughter, although lie strenuously protested his 
innocence. Time, however, worked in liis favour, and 
he at length assumed tlic position of a betrothed lover, 

• so tkat no one was surprised w'hen, at the expiration of 
tlTc appointed time, the marriage took place. Many 
w'ondered indeed why, since Giustiniani had disap- 
peared, and was probably dead, any regard was jiaid 
to the extorted promise ; whilst all augured well of the 
union which w'as preceded by so signal an instance 
of good faith. The observant, indeed, noticed that 
tliroughout the ceremony Bartuccio w’as absent and 
Uneasy — looking round anxiously over the crowd 
1 assembled from time to time. ‘ He is afraid to .see 
the ghost of Giustiniani,* whispered an imprudent 
bystander. The bridegroom caught the last word, 
and starting as if he liad received a stab, cried: 

‘ Where, wdiere ? * No one answered ; and the ceremony 
proceeded in ominous gloom. 

Next day, Bartuccio and his young w ife, accompanied 
by M. 'Brivard, left Santa Maddalcna without saying 
whither they w'cre going; and the good people of the 
tow'u made many strange surmises on Uic subject. In 
a w^ck or so, however, a vessel being wrecked in the 
Straits, furnished fresh matter of conversation ; and all 
these circumstances became utterly forgotten, except 
byji few. ‘ But this drama was as yet crowned by no 
caiastrophe,’ said the officer, ‘ and all laws of liarrnony 
would be violated if it ended here.’ ‘ Are you, then, 
inventing ?’ inquired I. ‘ Not at all,’ he repfied ; ‘ but 
destiny is a greater tragedian than Sliaksjieare, and 
prepares denouements with suiicrior skill.’ I listened 
witJi increased interest. 

The day after the departure of the married coujile, 
a small boat w'ith n shoulder-of-muttoii sail left the 
little harbour of Santa Maddalcna a couple of hours 
before sunset, find with a smart breeze 011 its quarter, 
went bravely out across the Straits. Some folks who 
were accustomed to sec this mnneruvre had, it is true, 
shouted out to the only man on board, warning him 
that rough weather was promised ; but lie paid no heed, 
and continued on his way. If I»crc writing a 
romamje, if, indeccOigpWTBjaii^^ space, I 
would ^cep up ilMl^xcitcmcnt of curiosity for some 
time, describe a variety of terrific adventures unknown 
to seamen, anjl wonderful escapes comprclieusible only 
by landsmen, and thus make a subordinate hero of the 
bold navigator. But I must be content to inform the 
reader, that ho was Paolo, a servant of Giustiniani's 
mo^er, who had lived in iierfect retirement since her 
son’s disappearance, professing to have no news of 
In reality, however, she knew’perfectly well that 
be liadr^ircd to Sardinia, and after remaining in the 
interior some time, had established lUmeclf lu the Httlo 
cottage, the ruins of which had attracted my attention. 
The reason for his retirement, which he afterwards gave, 
was that he might be cmabled to resist the temptation 
t^ avenge himself on Bartuccio^ and, if possible, conquer 
Ills love for Marie. lie no bn^a entertained any hope i 
of possessing her liimself ; but he tliought that at )east 
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she would grow weary of waiting for the passage oii 
five years, and would marry a strange? — a consumflia- 
tion suffieicntly satisfactory, he thought, to restore to 
him his peace of mind. Once a mouthy at least he 
received, tlirough tlic medium of the faithful l*aolo, 
assistance and news from his mother ; and to his 
infinite discomfiture learned, as time proceeded, that his 
enemy, whilom his friend, was to be made happy at last. 

II is rage knew no bounds at this ; and several times he 
wrfs on the point of returning to Santa l^j^dalena, to 
do the dcejii^wngcance from ^'hich he had flithe#to 
HoWrer, he resolved to await the cxiifiration 
or tlrc five years. • * 

I*aolo arrived in safety at the cottage some time after 
dark, and communicated the intelligence both of the 
marriage and the dep/irturc of the family.^ To a 
certain extent, both he aijd the mother af Giustiniani 
approved the projects of vengeance entertained ty the 
latter, but thouglit that the honour of the family .was 
snilioiently cleared by what was evidently a Bight. 
Paolo was disappointed and puzzled by the manrte^of 
the unfortunate rcclusc. Instead of bursting out into 
furious denunciations, be became ns pale as ashes, and 
then liiding his face in liis hands, wept aloud. His 
agony continn(*d for more than^n liour ; after which he 
raised his head, and exhibited a serene brow to the 
astonislied servitor. ‘ Let us return to Santa Madda- 
lena,' he said ; and they accordingly departed, leaving the 
cottage a pn^j*^ to the storms, which soon reduced it to 
ruins, and will probably erelong kwoep away every trace. 

Giustiniani reached liis motlier’s lioiisc unpcrccived, 
and spent many hours in close conversation witli his 
delighted parent. He di<l not, however, sliew himself 
in the town, but departed on the track of the fugitivis 
the very next day. He traced them to Ajaccio, tliencc 
to Marseille, to Nice, back to Marseille, to l*aria, but 
lliere he lost the clue. Several mouths i)assed in this 
way ; his money was all spent, and he was compelled to 
accept a situation in ^he counting-house of a nicrehaiit 
of tlie Marais, and to give up llm chase and the w 4 >rking 
out of the catastrophe he had planned for his Vendetta. 

A couple of years afterwards, Giustiniani had occa- 
sion to go to one of the towns of the north of Pran§e — 
Lille, 1 believe. In its neighbourhood, as my naiTator 
told me— and on him I throw the whole responsibility, 
if there seem anything improbable in what is to come 
— the young man was once more overtaken by a storm, 
and compelled to seek refuge in a cottage, which the 
gleams of the lightning revealed to him. This time he 
was on foot, and after knocking at the door, was ad- 
mitted at once by a young w-oman, wlio seemed to have 
been waiting in the passage for his f^j|Tival. She was 
about to throw herself into his arms, when suddenly 
she started bixek, and exclaimed: ‘Jt is not he I’ 
Taking up a candle, which siie had placed on the floorf 
she cast its light ou jier own face and tliat of the stranger, | 
who had remained immovable, as if petrified by tli^ 
sound of InyligmcOj^Madam,’ said he, bjvught to 
himself by I Imimii 1 those parts, 

overtakeu by the storm, and I bo^iilftour’s hospitality.* 

‘*You are welcomoi sir,* replied Marie, the wife 
of Bartuccio, for it was slie ; but sh(^dld not at the 
moment recognise tlie unfortunate man who stood 
before her. 

Tlicy were soon in a comfortable roon\, where was 
M. Brivard, now somewhat broken by age, and a 
cradle, in which slept a handsome boy about a year old. 
Giustiniani, after the Interchange of a words — 
perhaps in order to avoid undergoing too close exami- 
nation of his countenance-^bent 'over the cradle to 
peruse tlie features of the child; and the pillow was after* 
w^s found wet with teats. B^n involuntary motion, 

^ he clutched at the place where the poniard was wont tg 
be, and then sat down upon a chair that stood in a ^im 
comer. A few minutes afterwards, Bartuccio came 
joyously into tha room, embraced bis wife, asked her 


if she wss cold, for she trembled very ipuclw spoke 
civilly to tlie stranger, and bega* to ^irow off bis wet 
cloak and coat. At this niomcntlthc tall form of Gius- 
tiniani rose like a phantom in the eornen apd passions, 
wliich he Wmsclf had thought smotiioroijf worked 
througli his worn countenance. Brivard saw and now 
understood, and was nailed to lus chair by unspenk- 
ablc terror, whilst Ba{tuccio gaily called for his slippers. 
Suddenly Majie, who had watched every motion of 
the stranger, and, with tiie vivid intuition of wife and 
inotlicr, liad understood what part was hers to play, 
rushed to tlie cradle, seized the sleeping c*iild, ai'id 
without saying a word, placed it in Giustiniani’s arms. 
^Tlic stroifg-pacsioned man looked amazed, yet not dis- 
pleastd, wid, %ftor a moment’s hesitation,-*^".^ on his 
knees, and embraced the babe, that, a'l^ting, curled its 

little a rnis round his head 

A tremendous crash aloft interrupted the w'cll- 
prepared peroration of the narrator ; and. to say the 
trutli, 1 was not sorry that a sail was cidvied away, 
and one of our boats stove in at tliis precise moment, 
for I had heard quite enough to enable me to guess the 
conclusion of the history of this liarmless Veiide4a. 


WllECK-CHART AND LIFE-BOATS. 

Manx of our readers arc probably aware that I’rince 
Albert, in* his capacity of president of tlie Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, aud Coiniiieree, suggesti'd that | 
lectures should lie c^livored on tlie results of the diffe- 
rent classes •f the Great Exliibition,. by gentlemen 
peculiarly (]Pialitied by their several professions and 
pursuits. U’liis suggestion has been admirably carried 1 
out ; but wo projioso at present to direct aBention only i 
to one of the twenty-four lectures in question — namely, | 
that on life-boats, by Captain AVasliington, K. N. ; our , 
individual calling in early life having been siicli as to i 
enable us to understand thoroughly the technical details, 
and judge of the at^curaey of the views and opinions 
l)ropouiided by the gaUant and intelligent lecjturcr.* 
Firstpwe will speak of the wreck-char> of the British 
islands prefixed to the lecture. Bound the entire coast 
is a prodigious number of biack dots^ of two kinds — one 
a simple round dot, and the other having a lific draw'n 
tlirough it. They all point out the locality of ship- 
wrecks during the year 1650, and the latter dot shews 
the wreck to liave begn total. The English coasts , 
are most thickly dotted, but this is to )h‘ expect(*d from 
the greater proiioriion of siiipping ; next in the scale is 
Ireland, and then Scotland, wdiich has comparatively 
few black dots, the dtaisest portion being on the west 
coast, from Ayr to I^args, %yhorc wo count eleven, 
nine indicating total W'recks, In the Firth of Forth 
there are but three, one total. A sprinkling of dots is 
seen among tlie Eastern Hebrides, but not so many as 
one would expect. Turning to England, -we count 
about forty-five wrecks in the Bristol Chaimcl alone, by 
far the greater number being total. On tJic Goodwin 
Sands there are fourteen, all total but om*. On the 
Gunfleet Sands there are iftno, four total. Tht‘y are 
numerous ou the Norfolk and Lincolnsliire coasts, 
especially off Yarmoutli and the Washway. On the 
\^l8h coast, partichlply around Beaumaris, Holy- 
head, &c., the number is very great. In llie flrtli lead- 
ing to Liverpool, Vc coj^nt no less than twenty-one, of 
which twelve are total. On the north coast of J^’nglaud 
th^ numbers are appalling. Off Hartlepool are fifteen, 
eight being total. Off Sunderland are tw'clvc, all total 
but three. Off NewTastle are fifteen, eight tota-l* 
Ah, that fearful, iron-bound coast of Northumberland! 
We have hugged it close in calm weather, with a 
fakr breeze, an<,l the views wo caught of its shores made 
us shudder to think of wrhat would befall a vessel on a 
stormy night and the shore aloe. The following is the 
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awful'BumiDary of 1850 : — * The wrecks of Bfitish and cto the lines breakinf?, or the rockets being old and 
foreign vessels oh tl|3 coasts and in the seas of the badly made. Neyortholess, at twenty-two stations, 214 
United Kingdom were C81. Of these, 277 Were total lives have been saved by them. The evil is, that 
wrecks ; sunk^by leaks or collisions, 84 ; stranded and neither rockptS nor mortars ore of any use unless the 
damagedbo as to require to discharge cargb, 304 ; aban- wreck lies witkin a short distance of the shore ; for the 
doned, 16. Total wrecks, &c., 681 ; total lives lost, 784/ maximum range attained is only 360 yards, and in the 
Certain peculiar marks on this chart indicate the teeth of a violent wind, often not above 200 to 300 yards, 
spots where life-boats are kept.# In the vicinity of If a ship, therefore, is stranded on a low shelving shore, 
Liverpool we count no less than sever, and not one she is almost certain to be beyond the range of the life- 
too many; but in many parts of the coast, where rocket or%f Manby’s mortiur. The main reliance, 
numerous wrecks occur, there are none. In all tfllere^¥e, is the life-brat, and to it wej6^«sfr';^ 
England»there are eighty life-boats; in Ireland, eight ; The -Duke Northumberland reWntly 
in Scotland, eight. A most portentous note on the chart reward for the best model of a life-boat. This offer 
informs us, that ‘ about one-half of the loafs arc Knservice-t was responded to by English, French, Dutch, German, 
able!* Scotland, with its reeky seaboard of and American boat-builders ; and the amazing numla}r 

1600 miles ; oiffy eight life-boats, and some o^ these of 2C0 ipodels and plans was sent in. About fifty of 
* quite unserviceable ! * The boats at St Andrews, the bpst of lliesc were contributed by the duke to the 
Aberdeen, and Montrose, have saved eighty - tlirec Great Exhibition ; and he had also a report and plans 
lives ; and^he rockets at eight stations, sixty-sCVen and# drawings of tliem printed, of which he distributed 
lives. ‘O&ney and Slictlaiid are without any pro- ^1300 copies throughout the world. Baron Dupin, chair- 
vision for saving life ; and with the exception of m^.n*of the Jury of Class VIII., thus summed up the 
Port Logan, in Wigtonsliire, where there is a mortar, award of the jury concerning them : — ‘ These models 
the whole of the west coast of Scotland, from Cape figure among the most valuable productions in our 
Wrath to Solway Firth — on extent of 900 miles, without Great Exhibition, and furnish an example of liberality 
including islands — is in the same state.’ With regard to in the cause of humanity and practical science ucvct 
the chief distribution of English life-boats, there is one surpassed, if ever equalled. Such are the motives from 
to every eight miles on the Northumberland ^oast; one which w^e have judged his Grace the Duke of North- 
to every ten miles in Durliam and Yorkshire ; one to umbcrland worthy of receiving the Council Medal.’ 
fifteen miles in Linpolnslure ; and one to five miles in Tlio inventor of lifc^- boats, as is well known, M'as 
Norfolk and Suffolk — ^a fact whic^i, the lecturer well Henry Grcathead, of South Sliields, in 1789. His boat 
observes, is highly creditable to the county associations was 30 feet long, with 10 feet breadth of beam, 3^^ feet 
of the twd last counties. But * from Fannouth round depth of waist, stem and stern alike nearly 6 feet high, 
the Land’s End, by Trevose Head to Ilartland Point, an and pulled ten oars (double-banked.) A cork lining 
extent of 161^ miles of the most exposed sea-coast in went fore and aft 12 inches thick, on the inside of the 
England, there is not ono really efficient life-boat.’ boat, from theJIoor to the thwarts ; and outside was a 
On the. Wclrfi coasts are twelve boats, some very cork fender, 1 u inches deep, 4 inches wide, and 21 foot 


defective. At the five Liverpool stations are nine good 


‘ She could not free herself of water, nor sclJ- 


boats, ‘ liberally supported by the dock trustees, and right in the event of being upset.’ She was launched 
having permanent boats’ crews.’ These Liverpool boats in 1790, and in tlio year 1802, tlie inventor whs rc- 
bave, during the last eleven years, assisted 269 vessels, wardod by the Society of Arts with its gold medal ami 
and brought ashore 1128 persons. As to the Isle of fifty guineas; and parliament voted liim L.1200, ‘in 
Man, situated in the track of an enormous traffic, with acknowledgment of the utility of liis invention.’ Many 
shores frequently studded with wrecks, we are toid prefumed improvements and modifications of the 
that tlwf e is not a single life-boat ; for the four boats original boat have been effected, with more or less 
establish(;d there by Sir William Hillary, Baronet, success. James Beeching, a Yarmouth boat-builder, 
Miavc been allowed to falDinto decay, and hoMly a has carried off the prize offered by the duke, and 
vestige of tl^pm remains ! ' Tko poltiy eight life-boats we may therefore suppose his was the best of the models 
for the whole Irish coast of 1400 miles are stated to be submitted. Captain Washington thus describes Boech- 
likewise inefficient. ing’s model sent to the Exhibition: ‘ It may be seen from 

On the whole, it appears to us tliat the present the model of that boat, that from her form she would 

number of efficient life-boats is not more than one^ both pull and soil well in all wcjithers ; would have 

fourth of what ought to be constantly kept |:eady for great stability, and be a good sea-boat. She has mo- 
immediato service. Only think of the amount of derately small internal capacity under the level of the 
wrecks occurring occasionally in a single gale. On the thwarts for holding water, and ample means for freeing 
18th January 1848, not' less than 103 vessels were lost llierself readily of any water that might be shipped; she 
on the British coasts. In 1846, nearly forty vessels is ballasted by means of water admitted into a tank or 

were driven ashore in Hartlepool Bay alone. In the well at the bottom after she is afloat ; and by means of 


month of March 1860, the wrecks on our coasts were that ballast and raised pir^casj^gi^ttl^rAtremitjies, she 
134 ; in the gale of the 26th and 26th September 1851, would right hcrseinn|tfiMf8nt oHoehig upset. It will 
the number wrecked, stnulded, or damaged by collision, thus be seen, thaftma model combines most of the 
was 117 ; and in January of the present year, the qualities required in a life-boat ; and the boat which 
number was 120. The^hove are the numbers actu^ly since b^ built after it, and is now stationed at 


number was 120. The^bove are the numbers act^ly Jhas since b^ built after it, and is now stationed at 
ascertained ; but it is wfffi known ifukt Lhvd*o lAai iiw Ramsgate, is said to answer her purpose admirably/ 
imperfret register, al^ough presei^ the best existing. M. Lahure, of Havre, sent a fhll-sized boat of iron ; 

A secondary m^e ccnuBitiaicating with a strimded and Mr Francis, of New York, also sent a model 
vessel is by firiqg roOketS with a Hi^e attad^ to them, boa| of corrugated galvanised iron. . Captain Washing- 


by which .moans a hawsdr tawy ^ 4^wn flmm tl^ shit 
and ^tenod to the slmie* are dikbf'itb 

Ibriliesam purpose; the )atkr: phot hai^hl beeii fri' 


ton ^nks, that if metal is used at all, should be 
copper jn preference to any other. For oiir own part, 
we can only say, that we have helped to build boats, 


Vmited by Sergeant Bell, and Bellas thouidt not life-boats, and ire have hdped likewise 

]den was Very greatly Improved by <%tsin Mietby ; and to man boats, hut we ahould Hite to Iwve good sound 

a themorlarenowiniuefor^eparposearecalleddflier timber beneath our 0^ in predu^ce to any ipetd 
t Hr Ih^nn^ ofmide of Wight; first introduced airhateror; and we should prdhr Ihr the fioaddii^ 
^ie rockei^plan In Md. Rockets at mortaiV) mr both, suhstance to ahvtight oases» or Copper tubing, or any^ 
areh^ift at most r>f 'tho coast-guard stations ; but fa the other contrivances that hhve adopted, to. give 
numerous cases pfcre Ibund worthless on trial, ov^ing buoyancy to a swamped boat.^^ Afr-.casw 
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liable to leak, or may be store !n by the s^ or be 
crushed by coming in eontact with the wreck or rocks, 
but cork can never be injured. And as to metal air- 
cases, it was found on opening the sides ef a life-boat 
at Woolwich Dockyard, that her copper tiAes, supposed 
to be air-tight, were corroded into holes ; for copper 
will corrode when in contact 'with sea-water, especially 
when alternately wet or dry, as is the case in life-boats. 

We cannot here follow Captain Washington through 
his critical and technical details, but we tpok it right 
to expresa^SM^trong suspicion, |hat the much-fhud^ 

. powR of certain new life-boats is obiHined 

only iiir the cost of greater liability to up^t. Doubtless 
a boat can be made to right herself after a capsize, but 
thh really seems to us something like locking the 
stable-door when the steed is stolen j for even ifasho 
rights the very instant after upsetting, tliree-fourths 
of the crew are almost certain to perish. We {liink 
it far more important to construct a boat tliat yili 
hardly capsize at all, than to build one that will right 
itself q/ier capsizing; for we repeat our opinion, lih^t ' 
the latter boat will prove liable to upset just ni 
proportion to her capability of self-righting. 

Many fatal accidents have happened to lilfc-boatS; and 
the details of some mentioned by 4ho lecturer are peculiar 
and interesting. On the coast of Northumberland, in 
1810, one of Greathead’s boats, after saving several crews 
of fisliing-cobles, was returning to the shore, when a 
heavy sea overwhelmed her, and by its sheer weight 
aiid force broke her iii two, and the whole of the crew, 
thirty-four in number, perished. In 1820, Greathead’s 
I original life-boat, after saving the crew of the ship 
Grafton^ at Shields, struck on a rock, and swamped ; 
nevertheless, the brave old boat — although she had not 
the boasted power of self-righting — i)rescrved her centre 
of gravity, and brought both crows to land. At Scar- 
borough, in 1830, the life-boat, in going out to a vessel, 
turned complololy end over end, ‘ shutting up one of 
the crow inside, where ho remained in safety, getting 
fresh air through the tubes in the bottOTn, and was 
taken out when the boat drifted, bottom upwards, on 
the beach : ten lives were lost.* In 1811, the life-boat 
' at Blyth, Northumberland, capsized, and ten men ^vro 
drowned. At Kobiii Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire, in 1843, 
the life-boat capsized, three men remaining under her 
bottom, while others got upon it. The accident was 
seen from the sliore, and five men put of£ in a coble, 
fitted with air-cases like a life-boat ; but she almost 
immediately turned end over end, and two men were 
drowned. The life-boat herself drifted ashore, and the 
three men under her bottom wore saved. In all, twelve 
lives were lost. But the most lamentable disaster that 
ever befell a life-boat was at South Shields, on December 
4, 1840, when twenty-four men, all pilots, went oflf to 
rescue the crew of the Betsy, stranded on Herd Sand.^ 
The l)oat hod reacfaied the wreck, and was lying along- 
side with her head to the eastward, with a rope fast to. 
th# qtuorter, jaot secured. The ship- 
wrecked men wefie the life-boat, 

when a heavy knot of sea, recclufi^ from the bow of 
the vessel, caught the bow of the boat and turned her 
«p on end, throwii^the whede crew an(kt1^e water into^ 
the stem-sheets. The bow-fast not holding, the boat 
drovo in this position astern of the vessel, when the 
I ebb-tide, ronni^ rapidly into her stem, the boat com- 
i pktely turned end over end, aa4 on shore bottom 
up. On this occasion, twenty out of twmily-foiir— 
or doubte the bs*0|ior €^w--«were drownedeuqto the' 
boat. On seeing the itiMeui, two other life-boats 
I immediately dashed ofif fmuii North and South Sbiddfi^ 
saved four of liie misxi,; sind veseued the crew of the 
It is added, that ISh^boats have been in 
^ obnigantuse at Shiems since Groatted' first laumdiefjh 
h!s boat there in iTdO, and exceptih# the above aeci- 
[ dexkh no hfit has eveif been lost in them, or from wont of 
kstj^ Between l$41 and 1849, they «aved 488 lives. 


,But good.is frequently educed from evil, add it was 
this very disaster at Shields tliat induced flic Diikc of 
Northumberland to offer a premium for the best life- 
boat ; and Ms Grace, has now, with princely^liberality, 
undertaken to place a well-built life-boat at/ each of 
the most exposed points of tlie coast of his own county, 
with rockets or mortars at every intermediate station. 

As to dimensions, the existing life-boats arc of throe 
classes : from 2p to 25 feet long, from 25 to 30 feet, 
and from 30 to 36 feet. Some are only 18 f ot long, 
and on thinly-inhabited coasts are the best, as unless a 
regular crew is provided, it is often difilcult^lo man 
a Iqrge boat — at least efficiently. The largest boats 

f ro used. At Caisior and Gorton, in Norfolk, and are 
0 to ^5 feet Ipng, weigh from four to fiygL, tops, and 
cost L.200 to L.250 each. They are said to bo admir- 
able vifssels of the kind, and well manned. The 36 feet 
boat is used at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Deal, &c., and 
always goes off under sail. The 30 feet boat is used at 
Liverpool, Shields, Dundee, &c. ; and one ^ those at 
Liverpool brought sixty people ashore on one occasiop. 
Some of the models sent to the Exhibition were of boats 
that did not weigh more than half a Ion ; but wc fully 
agree with the lecturer, that a boat so light as* that 
would never btf able to pull out to sea in a head-wind. 
A life-boat ought to possess a certain weight, or 
momentum, or, it will be driven back by the vinds, or 
sucked badk by tlie.4ea, like a feather. 

It is cx(5eedingly desirable tliat all life-boats should 
have regularly trained crows, for an ordinary sailor or 
fisherman is by no means competent to do properly 
llie duty of artii’e-boatman. Tlie cockswain,, csiiecially 
should he well trained. 

Captain Wasliington remarks, that * a careful exami- 
nation of the returns of wrecks by tlio^Coast-guard 
officers, forcibly impresscjs on the mind the painful con- 
viction, that tlie greater part of the casualties that occur 
are not occasioned by stress of weather, but that they 
are mainly attributabhi to causes within control, 
and to which a remedy might bo applied.’ Tliis 
has longibeen our own opinion, and vip have again 
and again expressed it. *'VVlicrcver the boats have 
been looked after, and the crews well trained, as at 
Liverpool, Shields, and on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the most signal success has rewarded their 
excrti 4 n.s. The first step is to insure a safe and 
powerful life-boat, and tjiis, wo feel confident, has been 
accomplished ; the next is to build a sufficient numbciP 
of such boats, place them where required, organise and 
train the crews, imd provide for their supervision and 

maintenance There seems no reason why a 

very few vears should not see a life-boat stationed at 
each of tne exposed points on the most frequented parts 
of the coasts of the United Kingdom^ by moons of 
which — ^with the blessing of Divine rrovidenco upon 
the endeavours of those who undertake the work — the 
best results to the cause of humanity may confidently 
bo anticipated.’ 


THE SALONI^ OF FARIS. 

News has just reached us from Paris of the deaths of 
MIdame Sophie Gay. .She was a writer of the half- 
historical, half-sentimental school of French fiction, of 
which Madame dePGenlis, the Duchess d’Abrantes, and 
Madame do Souza were specimens mote or less wortliy ; 
but Jn ease and grace, Madame Gay was superior to all 
we h^e mentioned. It in our minds, very affecting 
to witness the last lights of the ancient salons of Pai^ 
dropping out one by one. Gay has herseli^ lit i 
A single volume published in 1837, entitled jSwbns 
€0hm, us a very beautiM picture of them as th^y 
were in their prime. We have translated ^abridging, 
ihowetor, as we went— the opening chapters of this work, 
oftd may add a notice of more modern salons, as given 
by tlie lively of M«»s Eniile de Ofraxdin— Del- 
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pliinc (Ja5^ — dilujyliter of Sopliie. The rpader will 

judge'wiiethcr t^#e fashionable FrcMichmcn and French- 
women have really profited much by the storms mid' 
temiiests that have gone over their heads. To be sure, 
de'-Ciitai din’s lectures were given ^twelve years 
ago ; bu^^ we believe they would require little change, 
at least up to the conclusion of the Orleans reign in 
1848. Tlie volume from which these last extracts are 
in:idii, is entitled Lettres Parisi^nnes. It has all the 
wit and talent of the cleverest of fashibnable French- 
women. The tone is sometimes extremely g(K)d — 
better than we were led to expect ; but the picture 
it presents is about as mournful a one as pictures of 
French frivolity usually are. Wc wdll, however, Ic^ve 
them to nmke their own impression.^ Jfirst^ Ilien, fof 
Soplno Ga;'' and the ancient sa/om* 

Now that the empire of the salons, she obcerres, i 
has passed away with that of w'oinen, it 'would be 
difficult to convey to our youthful France an idea of 
the intlueime which certain of these w'ere wont to excr- 
. else, in ‘State affairs and in the choiee of men in power. 
To have a salon is far from an easy thijig; a crowd of 
people may, and do every day, give concerts and balls 
in tlfrir gilded apartments, and yet they may never 
have salons. Essentijd conditions are icquircd wdiicli 
can rarely be found in conjnnction. The most import- 
ant of ali is the talent and character of the lady who 
docs the honours. Without being old, she <nust have 
passed the age in Avhich a woman’ is chiefly sjvoken of 
for her prettiness or her dross, and bo at that point 
of time when a woman’s mind mify rule over the self- 
love' of a, man more' than her youthfql attractions 
enabled lier to rule over his heart. 

Rank and fortune were important items, not quite 
indispensable, however; for ^I«‘odu DefFand was i)oor, 
and Gcoffrin was the wife of a inanufae.turer. In 

the salons of these two women edicts were framed, and 
academicians reared ; but the questions discussed there 
wore not nearly of the importance of those to which M'no 
do Stael’s salon gave rise, it Mas essential that the 
mistress of the liousc should have a decided and^superior 
taste in a variety of ways ; also a total absence of those 
little, envious feelings Avhioh might have tended to 
exclude the fashionable Mroman or successful author. 
She mus’t know' how to bear enemies in her jircsence, 
to place talents acconling to their worth, to sligw the 
tiresome the Avuy to tlie door — things viiich require 
address and courage. 

The salon of M«nv de Stacl, during three diflercnt 
periods of her life, took considerable modifleation from 
the changes of the time ; but it was always the same 
in power, if not in brilliancy. 

Under the first Revolution, it was the •»«cenc of 
most momciit^^us deliberations. Barnavc, Talleyrand, 
Lameth, Dupont, Boiasy d’Anglus, Forlalis, Chenier, 
lianlerer, and Bci\jiuniii OonsUuit, discussed at the 
place of familiar raceliiig many a half- formed decree, 
and many important state nominations. The only 
member of the Directory who visited there was Barras ; 
and it Avas a common sayijrig, that every visit cost him 
a good dood ; for M<m 0 de , Stael never slackened in her 
intcTcessious for the victims of the tribunals. She 
infused courage into the hearts of those Avho wgre 
pleaders for them. Through "her nneana, Talleyrand 
was recalled, and even named minister of foreign affiiirs. 

' He wanted some help, ^ she siiid, * in order to arriv^e at 
power, but none to enable him to keep it wlum gained.’ 
Her sagacity Avas at fault, if she peiwwled berself tlmt 
the returned emigrant- prioit «reuld bring harmony 
into ]^blic counsels. On i^e eif*enings, pregnant 
with deeds both evil and good^ it was *saM that somd 
Tery fool consplrades were concocted, and some cf 
, the^ were directly imputed to Mino do Btael ; but she 
dflto^tly denied the truth of such surmises. Her 
r siddD»« not herself, was guUty, Most generously d|fl 
slm exert herself in beh& of those who sufibred after 

Si.-.-, , • . , 

such conspiracies ; but some one was" heard to say ; 

is a good Avoman, but would ijusli any of l»er 
friends into the water for the delight of fishing them 
up again with her oAvn tackle.* 

When the (jonsulate M^as established, Mmo de Stacl’s 
salon empire was watched by the rising influence of 
the day with a jealous eye. It Avas certainly a tur- 
bulent scene. Very bitter wore the complaints of tlie 
men of the Revolution. They had risked so much ; 
they harUAught so courageously for liberty ! They 
saAv tU^ dwi tiers of the time, but they (jjwld not bear 
ta*lose all the fruitl of their toil ‘Ns^jut and 

Andrieux, Daimon and Benjamin (constant, 
by the eloquence of M>»e de Stacl, framed poAvorful 
appeals on these occasions for the niorroM'. Boqii- 
parl^; could not tolerate this. His power was too 
recent];!'* gaii]^‘d — his projects foo unripe. In vain did 
the friends of de Staeb say, that a salon could 

never be dangerous to a rule like bis. *• It is not a 
saldn,* said he; ‘it is a club.* It Avas, in fact, tlie 
cantagonism between iniiul and physical force. 'I’he 
Fh\st Consul had said before, of the orators of the 
Tribune : ‘ 1 have no time to answer these refractory 
speechifiors : they do nothing but perplex all things ; 
they must be silenced.’ And one great point of attack 
Avas Mme de Staid’s saldn. It was necessary she sliould 
abdicate her throne. A sentence of banishment con- 
demned the lirilliant lady to la)’- down the sceptre. 
Exiled to Geneva, surrounded by friends, sharing her 
father’s lot, occupied Avitli her daughter’s education, 
she had, it may be thought, plenty of objects : she Avas 
umpiestionubly the first literary Avomaa m Europe, 
too, and as such, Geneva Avas as her salon, Avhere she 
received tlie homage of royalty and talent. Yi‘l, 
a true Frenchwoman, unable to bear separation from 
the peculiar atmosphere in Avhich she had been reared, 
she i)iiied after it — pined still more for tlie friends 
Avho visited lior only to be partakers of her exile; 
aiMl so she passed the whole period of the Napoleon 
dynasty. 

Mcfbiwliile, in the interval between the banislunent 
of Mme de SStacd and her return, the most captivating 
mistress of a Paris salon appears to have been de 

Belmont. She was the daughter of M. do Montmorin. 
the minister of foreign affairs, vdio had immediately 
folloMTd Neekcr. She married early, and not happily. 
She lived with her father, separated from her husband, 
and was intrusted to transcribe some of the A^ery import- 
ant correspondence between Minibenu and the court. 

Ill the Reign of Terror, her fiither, and it is thought 
others of her family, fell by the guillotine; but she 
herself Avas spared, even against her will. She retired 
for awhile into flie country, visiting among her friends, 
Mdio did all they could to console her. She was the 
^object of the strongest attachment on the part of 
Cluitcaubriand, Joubert, Fontanes, Mole, and mai^ 
ol\iers; and when, once more, qiiiet and order were 
^•estored, oven at the sacrifice of inuclw>f liberty, she 
came to’Paria affain^i|gj;^rfli'*^fi(i^^ abdut 

her, hef spirits sgjpsIno^Aive for awhile, and her 
salon waft for a year or tM*o a scene of remarkable 
eqjoymcnt. (One who truly appreciated her, and Avho 
•was wortliy toliio himself the centre of a social cireW 
— M. Joubert, the author of some beautiful thoughts on 
literature and divers other sulgcots^thus tenderly com- 
memorates the evoninga to which ko have alluded; 
‘Peaceful society I where none of those disuniting | 3 fre- 
tensious whidi spoil enjoyment could cotoe ; where 
acknowied|ed talent was not divorced firom good temper ; 
where praise was given ta whatever Was praiseworthy ; 
where nothing was thought of but wliat was really 
attractive’. Peaceful ^ciety 1 whose scattered members 
can never unite again without speaking of her who^as . 
fbe connecting link tltat brought all togetheri*; ^ . 

1*0 our minds, tliere seems sogiething i^nique #d " 
infinitely touching in this bursting out, tlioi^h but ^or 
' # * . ' ' '' , 
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a short time, of the slumbering fires of an older society, J 
from underneath the heaps of hard and alieif matenal 
which hod gone far to extinguish every spark of gentle- 
ness and refinement. The relics of lQ»,niilies — their 
hearts still bleeding from their woun^ff — came to 
forget, if possible, the terrible past, anef indulge their 
quiet hopes for the future. Very soon, indeed, the 
dream was dispelled ; the tyranny proved tq some un- 
bearable; and some it vanquished in their highqst part 
— their inward conscience — making them^bservient 
when theymight have shunned the dangw altc^th^. 
But wJp lW^Wniuiet interval listed, it was l^e4n 
"•WflHllftunimor, prolonging the intidlectual and tasteful 
beauty wJiich was soon to be overwhelmed by the vulgar 
^ splendours of tlie Empire. 

The greatest loss this circle could have hacT w'a| the 
first. de Beaunlont died at Uorqe in* 1 804 — 

attended only by Chilteahbriaiid — who has given an 
account of the olosiiig scene in his memoirs, and 
thenceforth it does not appear that tlie same sodlety 
reassembled. • • 

Ihit another and third edition of the salon, iinckT 
Maa) de Statil, was witnessed at the Restoration. 
Hitherto wc have sketched from Sophie Gay’s 

Ijicturos. At tills period, she declares herself unable to 
bear the mortification of minjling with the public of 
I’aris : she could not see the Cossacks without shudder- 
ing. She shut herself up in her house, and knew what 
passed only through the kindness of friends, who wrote 
narratives for her amusement of any remarkable inci- 
dents they might note. Among these communications, 
Mnas Sophie Gay has preserved one from the Marquis 
de Custino, and she has given it as a taithfiil picture 
of one of the last of de Staiil’s soirees in Paris. 

‘I am just returned, and will not go to bed without 
telling you what has most amused •iie — not that 
amused is the right w'ord, for de StaiU’s salon is 
more than a scene of amu.scment: it is a glass in which 
is rofiected the history of the time. Wliat we see and 
iiear there is more instructive than books, more exciting 

than many comedies * 

‘ Y^iu know that the Duke of Wellington was to visit 

♦ her this evening for the first time. 1 went in good 
time ; she was not yet in the room : several others were 
also waiting — such ns the Abbe de Pradt, Benjamin 
Constant, La Fayette. They were conversing ; 1 re- 
mained in one corner, as if listening to them. ..... 
At lengtli de Staiil came in. “I nm late,” she 
said ; “ but it is not my fault. I was invited to dine 

at , and was obliged to go.” A groat many of the 

guests were come : all w’cre looking for the hero of the 
evening — we had seen him only as part of a sliow, 
now we wanted to hear him convene. At length 
he entered. The nobleness of his figure and sim- 
plicity of his manners produced a most agreeable^ 
impression on us. His pride, us it ought, has nearly 
the grace of timidity. M‘no do Stacl, impressed by a 
style and ma^cr so little like that of our countrymen,* 
said: “He if it were a nothing.” 

Then, by a quick recall of she whiskered in 

my car: “ One must admit, however, that jiatUre never 
mode a great man at less expense.” It sgemed to me 
that the whole man was portrayed •in these brie^ 
remarks. 

* You would suppose, after this dibut, that w'o had a 
very pleasant evening ; you shall judge. The Duke 
liad not reached the end of the salon, when the Abbe 
de Pradt fhstcued on him, and actually forced him to 
list;^ for at least tlive&^dat^rs of an hodi, 'vphile he 
exti^ssod his ideas-^heldee^^of the Abbe de Pradt l-r- 
, upon military tactics. Coi^M^ve the wrath of de 
and the annoyance of .everybody there! M. 

• Schtegol said, that he could fancy ho was listening to 

that rhetorician who pronounced w discourse on the afl^ 
of to Hannibal., , ^ 

; \^ThisNremark did not make amends for the nuisance 


of licaring in good French what we all kndw before, 
w'hen what we wiuited was to listen* to hew things, 
in a foreign accent. Among jho very few words 
which the English general was allowed to put in. 1 
caught one sejitence which struck me. Whnofthc abbiJ 
took ‘breath, or coughed, the warrior had just time to 
tell us, that tlie most awful day in the life of a com- 
mander is that in winch he has gained a battle ; because, 
before having passed k night on the grouml, and being 
assured on theTUorrow of the departure of the enemy, 
the conqueror cannot even know whether he is not 
conquered. ^ 

‘ Everything has its cost in this world, and if every 
mah told •us Ips secret, w*e should see that the most 
•dazzling'triumnhs are iJtiid for at their full price. How- 
ever that may I thought there was^sensc and good 
tsiste m the Duke’s rcm.ark. It seemed ns if he tried to 
make us forgive him for exciting our curiosity so much. 

‘JMany people went away discouraged by the bad 
manners of M. de J'radt. 'Fhe hero hirnselftwas think- 
ing of a retreat, when de Stael c.ame to rblesise him 
from the ambuscade into w'liich he had fallen. She 
retained him near the door, and there was a grave 
conversation on the English constitution. ilc^tael 

could not reconcile the idea of political liberty, with the 
prevalence of servile forms remaining in the individual 
relationships of a society so jealous of that liberty as 
England. • 

Langnnge and aristocratic customs do not annoy 
people living in a country that is really free,” said the 
Duke. “ AVc^use these unimportant formula; in corn*^ 
pliment to tlje past, and preserve our cotemqiiies .as >ve 
keep a memorial, even when it has lost its primitive 
destination.” 

‘“But is it true,” asked dc Slaef, “that your 
lord chancellor speaks to the king on his bended knee 
during the opening address or sitting of parliament V” 

‘ “ Yes ; quite true.” 

‘ “ How does he do it ? ” 

* “ lie speaks to him kneeling, as I have told you.” 

‘ “ Biy; how ? ” 

‘ “ M ust I shew you ? You tcHl have it ! ^ answered tlio 
Duke ; and he threw himself at the feet of our Corinna. 

‘ “ 1 wish everybody could sec Jiim,” cried de 

Stain • 

‘ And everybody there d/id apidaud with ono accord. 

I •would not answer for tl’io same unanimity of appro- 
bation among the same^xJoide after tliey^nui reached* 
the foot of tlie staircase. 

* Everybody went away, only I stayed two hours 
w'ith the mistress of the bouse and M. Selilegel, udiose 
anger against the abbe did not wear out. These 
two hours M'»»« do Stael’s conversation enchanted me, 
proving how mucli there is to attach us i|i one wlio can 
live at one .and the same time so near and yet so far 

above the world I might pass many evenings 

in recounting in detail tho^coiiversation of this evening. 
There is more th.an matter for a hiwk in a two hours’ 
talk with de Staijl. 1 had better go to bed, that I 
may bo able to tell you to-®JoiTOw all I can only leave 
you to guess at now.’ • 

And now we come to a later period, and Sophie 
Gqy shall give place to her lively and clever daughter 
Dclphine, M»«c Eirfile ftirardin. 

‘ Parisian socic^,’ she writes, * now, in 1 889, ofTcrs 
the strangest aspect thift ever was seen— a mixture of 
luxury and rudeness, Englisli propriety and French 
negfigence, political absurdities and revolutionary 

' a Perhaps the reader the above will partake our own 
feeling of surprise* at one ciroumataneb which it recorils. iUow 
happenwl it, tlmt the ncoomplMhed of a Parisian aalon eould 
not shield her chief guest, and all her guests, from the importi. 
nonw of one auiong them ? To us this seems. incoiuprehenaiblOi , > 
and excites our suspicion that do StaSl could not have been 
among those mistresses of the science of tact,; of whom elsewhere 
Oay speaks. The whole charm of the cVbning was here 
sdiowed to be spoiled. 
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teiTOrjB, of wliich it is hard to form a just conception. 
The luxury of *the %ilons is truly Eastern, not only 
the salons, indeed, but the anterooms : an anteroom in 
a handsornr hotel is more richly adorned than the most 
beautiful drafting -room of the provincud prefecture. 
There, footmen more or less powdered— for ther^ are 
rebels who choose to wear so little powder, that you 
would rather take them for millgrs in livery, than for 
servants of the anteroom— these self-styled powdered 
lackeys offer you a great book, bound in velvet, with 
the comers bronzed and gilt, in which you are asked to 
write yQur name. If the lady of the house is visible, 
you arc pompously ushered into the sanctuary — that is 
to say, into the second salon or parloi^r, or (‘.loset* or 
atelkr, whichever best assorts with the^protensions of 
the lady- A dogr darts upon you, barks, makes a show 
of biding you; he is quieted, submits, and ifegalns' 
his purple cushion, growling. Dogs are very mueh in 
fashion : together with the fire, flowers, an old aunt, and 
two toadi^,* they make up part of the living accompani- 
ments Of U genteel salon. As you are an elegant person, 
of course you are ill-dressed : your coat is dusty, your 
boots speckled with mud, your hair uncombed, you 
oithafc a strong odour of tobacco. At first glance, such 
things seem rather disagreeable, common^and inelegant. 
No such thing : this is exactly the most fashionable stylo 
we have ; it seems to say : “ I have just dismounted from 
the finest horse in Paris. 1 am a man df fashk)n, of that 
distinguished position in so(!icty, that 1 can go in a 
morning to call on a duchess, dresse^ like a highwm/man” 

* On the other hand, the mistress o^ the house is 

charming.. One must do women the justioe to say, that 
they never take a pride in ugliness ; that they never 
make clegaimc to consist in appearing to the greatest 
possible disaa vantage. The woman wiiom you arc visit ing, 
then, is dressed in the best tnste. A beautiful laee cap | 
covers her light hair ; she w-ears a soft figured Gros do I 
Naples ; her stockings ai’c of exquisite fineness j lier 
shoes irreproachable (we doubt not tliey bear the mark 
of either Gros or Miillor) ; her Valenciennes cuftk are 
irresistible: everything l^tokens care and fijslidious 
nicety. The freshness of her appearance is a satire on 
the negligence of yours. Ope cannot comprehend why 
this elcgfuit woman should have prepared herself in so 
costly a manner to receive this man ; and in the evening, 
really the contrast is greater still. Young mgn no 
longer wear stockings wlien tlmy go into a party ; yet 
tliey dare ndl just yet present themselves in boots ; and 
therefore they come in brodequins, like students. We 
are in the age of ilic jmte^miUcui and this is appropriate 
enough. The hrodequin is in its right place half-way 
between shoes and btwts. These ill-dressed men arc 
sutrounded by women blazing in jewels and diamonds, 
coronets and diadems. It is Impossible to believe that 
such differently dressed beings can be of tlie same 
country and station in society; and yet they are all 
talking and chirping together: and what conversa- 
tion ! what a conflict of subjects ! what an inexplicable 
picture of forethought and thoughtlessness ! or rather 
of apathy I « 

* “And do you also believe in a revolution, M. do 

p inquires a charming princess, spreading out 

lier fan. e 

* Certainly, ; and t hqjfe we shidl have one 

sooner tlian some may think.*’ ' • 

* “ What I monsieuiv-you aSako me tremble.** 

‘ you, thqn, he alMd of a revolution w^ieh 

wfil brh;^ about what y<m wtt W ? ” 

‘“No; hut wo U 

iss tbrouail^^’^'' > : ' ’ "S' '■* ' ' 

^ everybody.**, ' 

no seiedtioh \ and iben^ 

: in our day we rfiall 
^ of Terror udh 


Lit” 


pass 1 

t u 



f ‘ “ I think with M. do P ,** chinfes in a young 

dandy, pfaying, with a Chinese ape on the table : “ I 
rather look for civil war.** 

‘“I do not expect it; we have not energy enough for 
a civil war.*** . 

*■ “ But you will have household assassinations, pro- 
bably, if that will be any comfort.” 

* “ And then, the pillage of Paris I *’ 

‘“Paia^!** 

‘ “ Certainly.** And every one cries : 
wen,* if there^is pillage, I will ' 

•‘“fs shall come to your house, 

“ I shall carry rfWny this beautiful vase.” 

* “ And I, the plate.” 

* “ Anj} I, the charming portrait.** . 

“I I have no fixed idea yet, I shall come to your 

house t(f-moTyow, madamo, to choose,** &c. 

* “ All this will bo very amusing*; and yet, when the 
day comes, I shall not be sorry to in Italy.” 

‘ ^ Well, let us set out, then.” 

» ‘ ‘VNot yet, but soon. I will warn you when it is best 
to*go.** And BO they talk on of all these horrible things, 
half buried under canopies of lampas, surrounded by 
flowers, by the light of tliousands of wax -candles 
burning in golden lustres; and tliese women, wlio foresee 
such great catastrophes — tragical events, which may 
divide them from all they love, from , parents, from 
friends — have beautiful dresses, with trimmings from 
England, and make the prettiest little gestures while 
speaking. It is because in Prance vanity is so deeply 
rooted that it leads to indifiercnce. Presumption 
stands in lieu of courage. They believe in disasters, 
but only for others : they never seem to expect them 
for tJiemscIvcs.* 

So much for national character. If all this bo a 
truthful pictuft, and really we sec no reason for doubt, 
it does but add another to the many proofs of the 
springing elasticity of tliat element of light-hearted 
slioTt-siglitedness which is so proverbially characteristic 
of thtiPrcnch. But wo will say no more, for onr paper 
has already exceeded the limits wo had assigned to it ; 
and the things that are must ever prevail in our pages 
ovej those that have been. 


THE OLD CASTLES AND MANSIONS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The father of mental philosophy, Aristotle, begins his 
work on ethics by telling us, tliat notlung exists 
without some theory or reason attached to it. The 
following out oft this view leads to classification — that 
great engine of knowledge. Wo see things at first 
jjn isolated individuality or confused masses. Investi- 
gation teaches us to separate them into groups, which 
have some common and important, principle of unity, 
^ihough each individual of. the jgoupjjgybe different 
from the others hiili I||||]giiidff1lti ifrrtii in at the great 
classifications of ^fural soienco, with which every one 
is moro or less familiar* Bqt the works of meti have 
l^eir classification too, for in human effort like causes 
produce like effects. Most J^oplo know what schools of 
poetry, painting, and music are. In architecture, wc 
know, too, that there are great divisions— auch as 
classic and Gothic. But many have yet to leam how 
far ctaafii^tion may go; and it ia^ a new feature to 
have toe peculiar national mhit^ure of ScQt^d 
s^arated firom that of ^^glafid^ and its pceuliaritles . 
traced to interesting events and habits. 

^dmpon observer is to think that aU huildingi: 

alil^ or that each is alone in its poculMiles. 
B^ore daasification can take ploce, there must be 
collection and comparison df leadtog 
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and this is not accomplished with thp edifices J 

scattered over a whole country. It may he said tflat 
it was never done for Scotland, until Mr^Billings com- 
pleted his great series of engravings o;^ tlie baronial 
and ecclesiastical antiquities of Scotland, 

Taking the former — the baronial — ^for our text, we 
find ourselves now for the first time in a condition to 
discover tlie leading features of the Scotti^ school of 
architectmpgijnd to connect it^with tlaffliisiDry of 
^ ^ lan J ^"*^rii!how that until the wars of 'V^Sihice 
* "andlBfuco, the two countries, England and Scotland, 
could scarcely ho said to he entirely separated ; at all | 
I e\^rits, they did not stand in open hostility*to each 
' other. Endless animosities, however, natunvUy ^fol- 
lowed a war in which the one country triSd to enslave 
the oilier, and where tlie weaker only escaped annihila- 
tion hy a desperate struggle. It is not unnatuVnl, 
therefore, to expect that the habits of the two countries 
diverged from each other as time passed on ; and tlfis 
process is very distinctly shewn in the character of the* 
edifices used hy the barons and lairds of Scotland. A 
very few of the oldest strongliolds resemble those of 
the same period in England. The English baronial 
castle of the thirteenth century generally consisted 
I of several massive square or round towers, broad at 
' the base, and tapering upwards, arranged at distances 
from each other, so that lofty embattled walls or 
curtains stood between them, making a ground-plan 
' of which the towers formed the angles. Tlie doors and 
windows were generally in the Gothic or jiointed style I 
of architecture, and the vaulted cham\jprs were fre- ^ 
quently of the same. There are not above three or four 
, such edifices in Scotland. The most complete, perhaps, | 
i is the old part of Caerlaverock, in Dumfriessliiro ; 

1 another fine specimen is Dirleton, in East Loliiian; 

I and to these maybe added Bothwell, in Clydesdale, and 
Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire, 

This style was long followed in England. Ilf is 
known as the baronial, and architects in all parts of 
the country, w^hen building a modern mansion in the 
castcdlated manner, have invariably followed it. It is 
easy to see, however, that it was early abandoned in 
Scotland, the people not taking their forms of archi- 
tecture from a nation with which they had no connection 
but that of hostility. The first species of national 
baronial arcliitecture to which they resorted w^as a 
very simple one, characteristic of an impoverished 
people. It consisted of little more than four stone < 
walls, fprming what in fortification is called a block- 
house. The walls were extremely thick, with fcwi 
apertures, sjifipjciauBly small. But these old 

towers or keeps i^orc not Wltftout scientific pre- 
parations for defence. In the more ancient* baronial 
castles, the large square or round towers at the angles 
served to flank the walls or curtains between them;^ 
that is, BUpposing^ an enemy to he approaching the 
main gate, he could be attacked on either side from the 
towers at the angles* To serve the same purpose, the 
Scottish keeps hgd mall bastions or turrets at the 
comm, which, proj^tlng over the wall, fiaiked it on 
each &ce« The simple expedient hm adopted is at 
the root of all the eompi^ devioea of fortification 
^aln thing is just io huWa atiimg edifice, and 
ti^ by flanking outworks, to prev^ an enemy frm 
getti^ up to it. In other respects, these it^are towers ; 
were, scarcely to pi considered poctdiarly ScottislL i 
are to he found ip all parts of tlie world^Hdong | 


the Wall of China ; in the Russian steppes ; in .Italy, 
where they are sometimes remains of republican Rome ; 
and in Central India. They cohstitute, in fact, tlic 
most ])rimitivp form of a fortified house. » ^ 

When we come a century or two later, the diflfercnce 
between the English and Scottish stylos becomes morg 
distinct and interesting. Almost every one is ac- 
quainted with Cliat beautiful style of building called in 
England the Tudor or Elizabethan, with its decorated 
chimneys, its omainonted gables, and large ori(^ or bow 
windows. It is not well suited for defence, and denotes 
9. rich ctiftntry, wdierc private warfare has decayed. 
This elass of sdifioe is rarely, if at all, to be founri 
north pf the border ; but mucli as it il to be admired, 
a contemporary style sprang up in Scotland entirely 
distinct from it, yet, in our opinion, quite fitted to rival 
it in interest and beauty. It was derived, in some 
measure, from Elaiiders, but chiefly froiTT^Erancc. 
The Scots naturally looked to tlicir friends as an 
example, rather than to their enemies. Many qf the 
Scottish gentry made their fortunes in the Erench 
service, and wnen they came home, naturally desired 
to imitate, on such a scale as they could afford, the 
diateaux theif allies and patrons. The state of the 
country, too, made it a more suitable pattern than Ibc 
Tudor style. Eran^e was still a country of feudal 
warfare — so vgis Scotland; .and it was necessary in 
both to hav6*defence associated with ornament. The 
chief peculiarity of this new' style was, the quantity of 
sharjj-topped turrets, which form a sort ofiicrest to the 
many details of the lower parts of the buildings. 'J'hosc 
arc not solely ornamental ; they succeeded the bastiims 
of the old square towers, and served the same purpose. 
Among the secondary peculiarities of these buildings, 
may be counted an extremely rich and profuse oriui- 
mentatien of the upper parts — probably the only 
portions out of the way of mischief. Indeed, tin; 
edifice is sometimes a mere square block for two or 
three storeys, while it is crowned, as it wer^, with a 
rich gfoup of turrets and niiiiarots, gables, window - 
tops, ornamented chimneys, and gilded vanes. In 
many instances, the great square block of older days* 
received this fantastic Erench termination at a later 
time — as, for instance, the fumoua castle of Glammis, 
in Strathmore. 

It almost appears as if this style, which has its own 
peculiar beauties, had been adopted out^of a national 
antagonism to the contemporary stylo in England. 
The Tudor architecture has always a horizontal ten- 
I dency, spreading itself out in broad open screens or 
! wall-i)lat08, diversified by occasional angular eminences 
— as, for instance, in the tops of the decorated windows. 
But in the Gallo-Scottisli style everything tends to the 
perpendicular, not only in tlie long, narrow shapes of 
the buildings themselves, and their tall, spiral turrets, 
bu^in the many decorations which incrust them. This 
; decora^ou lias an axtremely rich look, frnm the quan- 
tity of breaks, aii|| tlie absence of bore wall or long 
straight lines. Thus, to«ave the uniform plainness of 
the straight gahle-lino^ it is broken into small gradations 
callefi * crow-steps.’ Eveiy one who looks at old bouses 
fii S^tland must be familiar with this feature, and 
inuBt have noticed its pictuxesqueness/ It appears to 
have been derifed from the Elemish houses^ who!^ 
however, the steps or terraces are much, larger, a|kd not 
so ^ective, sinco^ instead of merely brcMl^ and 
enriching the line of the gable, they brcaje; ^ as it 


into separate pieces. 

The Scottish style has not, indeed, slavidtly adoptSa 
ai^/oreign model. It is, as we have remarked, dfiefiy 
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adopted from the French; but it has chargcteristics 
ffud tieauties of hs own. No one, we believe, liad any 
conception of their extent and variety, until they were 
brought to, light by the artistic labours of Mr Billings. 
In some.'lTlstiliices, to bring out the fiill^ effect of the 
ornamental parts of these buildings without overloading 
his i)icture with the more cumbrous plain stone-work. 
Be brings forward, by some artistic manoouvre, the crest 
of the building, as if the spectator saw it from a scaffold 
or a balloon level with the highest storc^. A'he effect 
of the rich Oriental-looking mass of decoration thus 
concentrjitcd is extremely striking, and one is apt to 
ask, if it is possible that the country so often charac- 
terised as bare, cold, and impovcrishqj, cuyUl hkve 
produc;cd these gorgeous edifices. TJicj^p numlxjjr and’ 
distribution thraugh the most remote parts of the land 
are equally remarkable. Among Mr Billings’s "spdei- 
mens, we have, in the southern p.art of Scotland, Pinkie, 
near Musselburgh ; Auchuns and Kelburn, in Ayrshire ; 
Newark, o^'the Clyde ; Airth and Argjdc’s Lodging, in 
SlirlingT'^ Going nortlnvard, we come to FJcho an<l 
Glammis, and to Muchalls and Crathes, in Kincardine- 
shire. It is remarkable, that the further north w'e go, 
the French stylo becomes more conspicuous and com- 
plete. Many of the finest specimens areato lx* found in 
Aberdeenshire. Fyvie Castle, which w.as built for a 
Scottish chancellor — Seton, Earl of , Dunfermline — is 
almost a comidete French ehfitcuu of tho sixteenth 
century, such as the traveller may have seen in sunny 
Guienne or Anjou; and there it stands transplanted, 
like an exotic^ among tlic bleak* hills /)f the north. 
It is only, natural to find in connection •with such a 
circunistanco, that Seton received his education in 
France, and nassed a considerable part of his life there. 
^Vhether from such an example or not, the Aberdeen- 
shire lairds seem to have been all ambitious of possessing 
French chateaux ; and thus in the county of primitive 
rock, whore there is certainly little else to remind us 
of French habits or ideas, we have soino admirable 
specimens of that foreign architectural school in Castle 
Fraser, Craigjgvar, Midmar, Tolquhon, Dalpqjrsie, and 
Udny. Nearer Inverness, w^e have Balvcny, Castle- 
Stewart, and Cawdor. 

The sgme foreign influence is exhibited in our street 
architecture, some specimens of which are engraved in 
the work to which' we have referred.* F^yciy one 


the work to which we have referred.* livciy one 
knows that tlie lofty Scottish edifices with common 
stairs— liou^s built above cacn other, in fact— give pur 
large towns a character totally different from those of 
England; but it is equally clear that the practhje was 
derived from France, where it is still in full observance 
literally among all classes, since the different social 
grades occupy separate floors of the same edifices. In 
the coup d'eim of 18ol, it will be remembered, that in 
making the arrests of the leading men supposed to be 
inimical to Louis Napoleon, one of the difficulties — as 
the affair took place at midnight— was to know the 
floors in which they lived ; for these great statesmen 
and generals inhabited houses with common stairs. 

We have here discussed one special feature of Mr 
Billings’s work, on account of the remarks which it 
suggests ; but it is only right to mention, before 
parting wilh it, that it contains engravings of evtry 
thing that is remarkable in th? an&ent architecture of 
Scotland, whether it be called Ciy$ and latroiiial or 
ecclesiastical. Certainly, tjie^remains of antiquity in 
North Britain were neVer. previously so amply and 
coisipletel^r illustrated. Is wimout reason, that 
some coiitemporary critics , have maintained this to be 
tlia taodt entire collection sort any nation 
possesses, llie chief merits of , the ^ws consist in 
: Iliqk,iia|uraey and OtEfect. They are wonderftiHy tdear 


qKdia and Es^ledtatlOld AnfiqultlM of Bootland. By 
.^Oro and W. BUttofi. 4 vote. 4t4. BlaekwooSa, 
fh;" 


^ and minute, so that every detail of the least importance 
is brought out ns distinctly as in a model, while this is 
accomplished without sacrifice of their artistic effect 
as pictures, r. 



AMERICAN HONOUR. 

AnoTiT seventy-five years ago, there was at Charles- 
ton, in. South Carolina, a family consisting of several 
members. ^Jt belonged to the middle class — that is to 
soy, CGUtam^I barristers, bankers, merchii q^ s. solicitors, 
anti 5^,;' on — all of them animated, SfJpSieaSlk^ far as 


anti on — all of them animated, far as 

appears, by a*- high sense of honour and 
But noble sentiments are no certain guarantee against 
poverty. One of the members of the family in questi/m 
becj^nie embarrassed, borrowed L.IOOO of one of his' 
relatives, bii^ was soon after seized with paralysis, and, 
having kept his bed five yeafs, died, leaving behind him 
a widow with several children. He could Ix^queath 
thefti no property, instead of which they received ns 
*thei» inheritance high principles, and a strong affection 
fot the memory of their fatlicr. The widow also w as, 
in this respect, perfectly in harmony with her sons. 
By dint, therefore, of prudence, industry, and economy, 
they amassed among them the sum of L.400, which 
they rigidly appropriatfed to the repayment of a part of 
their father’s debt. The old man had, indeed, called 
them together around his death-bed, and told them that, 
instead of a fortune, ho loft them a duty to perform ; 
and that if it could not he accomplished in one gene- 
ration, it must he handed down from father to son, 

until the descendants of the B s had paid every 

farthing to the descendants of the S s. 

While 'tnat tors stood in this predicament, the creditor 
part of the family removed to England, and the 
debtors romailkcd at Charleston, struggling with diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, wdiich not only disabled 
them from paying the iiaternal debt, but kept them 
perpetually in honourable poverty. Of course, the wish 
to pa^ in such minds survived the ability. It would 
have been to them an enjoyment of a high order to 
hunt out their relatives in England, and place in their 
han^ds the owing L.GOO. This pleasure, wdiich they were 
destined never to taste, often formed the subject of cou- 
yersation around their fireside ; and the children, as they 
grew up, were initiated into the mystery of the L.OOO, 

But that generation passed away, and another suc- 
ceeded to the liability ; not that there existed any liabi- 
lity in law, for though a deed had been executed, it had 
lapsed in the course of time, so that tlicrc w^as really no 
obligation but that which w'as the strongest of all — an 
uneradicable sense of right. Often and often did the 

B s of Chailcston meet and consult together on this 

famous debt, which every one wished, but no one could 
•afford, to pay. The sons w'ero married, and liad children 
whom it w'.as incumbent on them to support; the 
dauglitcrs had married, too, but their husbands possibly 
*did not acquire with their wives the chh^alrous sense of 
duty wWl'h posscMcd thgjjaoaistttf ifVeiy memlicr, male 
and female, of thAB. family, and inspired them with a 
wish to (fo justice when fortune permitted. 

It would be infinitely agreeable to collect and peruse 
*tbe letters aniTrccords of considtations which passed or 
took place lietween the members of this family on the 
subject of the L.GOO. These documents would form 
the materials of one of the most delightful romances In 
the world — ^the romance of honour, which never dies 
in some ffuuilies, hut is transmitted from generation to 
generkfioif like a treasure above all price. Whqn this 
brief notice is read in Charleston, it may possibly lead 
to the collection of these materials, whieby with the 
proper names of aU*the persons engaged, 8houl(|» wC , 
^nk, be laid before the worid as a pleasing record of 
nejeditaiy nobility of sentiraent. ' - 

After the lapse of many yeans, a widow' and fasr 
three nephews found themselves in possession of the 
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circle, planed ever its mouth, so as tp exclude as much 
> possible* the, .sooty dust of the London aHnosphere, * 

without, at tlic isiamo time, impeding the free passage 
of tlio atuiosj)lieric Air. This receiver was about half- 
tilled wiii.'orcj inary spring- water, and supplied at the 
bottom '^ith sand and mud, together with loose stones 
of limestone tufa &om Matlock, and of sandstone: 
these were arranged so that the fish could get below. 
... A small plant ctf Vallisneria ^nralis was introduced, 
its roots being inserted in the mud und sand, and 
covered by one of the loose stones, so as to retain the 

plant in its position The materials being thus 

arranged; all appeared to go on well for a short time, 
until circumstances occurred which indicated that 
another and very material agent wds required to 
perfect the adjustment.' The decaying leaVea of tho 
vallisneria producod a slime which began to affect the 
fish injuriously: this it w'os necessary to get quit of. 
Mr Waringtou introduced ftyc or six snails (Limnea 
stoffnalis), t which soon removed tho nuisance, and 
restorediChe fish to a healthy state; thus perfecting, 
the balance between tho animal and vegetable inha - 1 
bitants, and enabling both to perform their functions 
with iiealth and energy. So luxuriant was the growth 
of the vallisneria under these circumstiincca, that by 
the autumn tho one solitary plant originally intro- 
duced had thrown out very nmnerous ofll'shoota and 
suckers, thus multiidying to the extent of upwards 
of thirty-five strong plants, and these threw up 
their long spiral flower-stems in all directions, so that 
at one time more than forty hldssoms were counted 
lying on tl;e surface of the water. The ib»h have been 
lively, bright in colour, and appear very healthy; 
nnd the snails also— judging ff-om the enormous quan- 
tities of gelfitinous masses of eggs wdiich they have 
deposited on all parts of the receiver, as well as on the 
fragments of stone — appear to thrive wonderfully, 
nffonling a large quantity of food to the fish in the fonn 
of the young snails, which are devoured as soon as they 
exhibit signs of vitality and locomotion, and before their 
shell has becojne hardened.' 4 

In remarking upon the result of his experiments, Mr 
Wariuglon observes : ‘ Thus we have that admirable 
balance , unstained between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and that in a liquid element. The fish, in 
its respiration, consumes tlig oxygen held in solution 
by the water ns atmospheric^ nir, furnishes carbonic 
Kcid, feeds ofi the insects and young snails, and excretes 
material well adapted as a rich food to the plant, and 
well fitted for its luxuriant growth. Tlie plant, by its 
respiration, consumes the carbonic acid pro(luced by the 
fish, appropriating the carbon to tho construction of 
its tissues and fibres, and liberates the oxygen in its 
gaseous state «to sustain the healthy functions of the 
animal liib; at the same time that it feeds on the 
rejected matter, whicli has fblfiUed its purposes in the 
nourishment of the fish and snail, and preserves the 
water constantly in a clean and healthy condition. 
While the slimy snail, finding its proper nutriment in 
the decomposing vegetable matter and minute con- 
fervoid growth, prevents their accumulation by removing 
them; and by its vital powers converts what would 
otherwise act os a poison into a rid} and firuitfhl nutri- 
ment, again to constitute a paoulum for tho vegetable 
growto, while it also acts the imtortant part of a 
purveyor to its finny neigftbours/ * This perfect 
adjustment in the eoemomy th^anixnid and vcge^ble 
kingdoms^ whereby the vital of ea^ are 

permanently m^ntained^ is one of the most 
phenomena of oirgaiiic nature. • 

The Barionr Aqharium vakalfi& we might say 

invalnahl% MllUes to iha naturalist In ]^t>secuili(m 
of his researches. botaniit can n6w conveniently 
^ watoh the devdopmaat agnatic i^ts under candb* 


' «* i^nt&rterly Jowrutl the iheittj;, iii. 52. 


tiong not unnatural, throughout tho entire period of 
thpir existence, from their germination to the producition 
of flowers and' tlie perfection of seeds ; and we are in 
hopes that much of the obscurity that invests many 
aquatic vegetables will in consequence be cleared up. 
The aoologistr is perhaps oven more indobied to tho 
invention. The habits, not only of the fishes, l)ut of 
the mollusca, can be accurately studied under natural 
conditions, and many important facts of their history 
ascertained and illustrated. The water-beetles and 
other aqualte insects .will also come in fiir a share of 
aii'uttion. ‘ 

In concludipg his paper in tho Garden ' 

(i. p. 7), Mr Wariiigtoii states, that he is at present 
attempting a similar arrangement with a confined 
portion ‘of sea- water, employing some of the green 
sea-Vecds a| the vegetable members of the circle, and 
tlie common winkle or wdidlk to represent the water- 
snails. In a Report of the Yorkshire Naturalist's Club, 
November 5, 1861,* we observe it stated, that Mr 
Chgrlesworth read an extract from a letter ironi a 
gintlcman in America, detailing some successful ex- I 
peri men ts on keeping marine molluscs alive in sea- 
water for months; but our inquiries have not been 
successful in eliciting any further information on the 
subject. ‘ 

Experiments of our own have led to the conclusion, 
that some families of aquatic plants are altogether i 
unsuitable for the Parlour Aquarium — such as, iJota- ! 
mogeton, chara, &c., Avhich very soon communicate a 1 
putrescent odour to tho water in whicli they arc grown, 
rendering it highly disagreeable in a sitting-room. 


A WEDDING DINNER. ^ 

The Kuglish^'are often i*cproached with love of good 
cheer, and certainly if foreigners were to judge of us 
from the manner iu which we celebrate our Christmas, 
we cannot "woiidcr at their supposing ‘biftik’ to he 
necessary to our happiness. But high foiistiiig has not 
in any age been confined to the English, and perhaps 
the following account, translated from an old chronicle, 
of f wedding-dinner given by the Milanese, in 1330, to 
our Duke of Clarence, son of Edward HI., may prove 
not unamusiiig or unsuggestive. 

Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, was the 
widower of Elizabeth of Ulster, and his second wife, 
Zolante, was tho sister of Giovanni Goleazzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan. Tho latter nuptials were celebrated at 
Milan with groat pomp. The most illustrious person- 
ages were invited from every part of Europe ; tourna- 
ments, halls, aqd other diversions, occupied tlie guests, 
who were all furnished with splendid apartments, till 
the whole company being assembled, Giovanni Galeazzo 
“conducted tho newly-married couple from the chunih to 
his palacK}. In one immense hall were laid out a hun- 
«dred tables for the most distinguished guests, including 
the mightiest princes in It^^y, tho most beautiful 
women,, and the xfiost celehtfhod charheters of the age ; 
among whom wo Inust not omit to mention Francesco 
Petrarca. Otlicr tables were placed in Uio a(|joimx]g 
^apartments. * «Beneschals, in the most . sumptuous 
dresses, brought in the massive dishes of goM and 
silver. The cup-bearers performed tlieir duties on 
horseback, galloping round the hall and banding the 
choicest wines in costly vases of gold, silver, or crysitol. 
This custom of servants waiting at table on horso- 
haok ^psEXTB singular in our but .lt serves to 

give an idea of the splendour of other days imd tho 
enormous size of the apartmimts. It ajso to 
explain wbj^ most of the noble mansSmis stiU;^ant 
from |he time which we speski ifistoad* of a Itair- 
«ase, have a gradual aaoent of bri^ geoersBy lead- 
ing to a hall of large dlmeplona^ And Sbeqpoently we 
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I see evident tokens that flights of steps have been 
I substituted in later times. « i 

The banquet consisted of eighteea courses; dhd 
between each course presents of various kinds were 
offered to the bridegroom, or distributed by him; so 
that i}efore the dinner had ended, Lioneldi^ presented 
every individual around him with some article of value, 
besides COO richly embroidered garments which he had 
given to the mimes and players engaged for the occasion. 

Here follows a formal account of the dinner, -but we 
must economise our space. The first c^rco consisted 
of youn^jj(P|jdlded, with flanies issumg froA thpir 
- Jiioutlijirfhe seSBnd, of hares and pike, likewise ^TOd ; 
“lie tfird, of ^Ided veal and trout ; the*fourtb, of par- 
tridges, quails, and fish, all gilded ; the fifth, of ducks, 
small birds, and fish, all gilded ; the sixth, of beef, capons 
witli garlic-sauce, and stprgeon ; the seventh, of yeakand 
capons with lemon-sauce ; .the eighth, of btef-pies, with 
cheese and sugar, and eel-pies with sugar and spices ; 
the ninth, of meats, fowl and fish in jelly (potted^ we 
presume) ; the tenth, of gilded meats and lamprey ; the 
eleventh, of roast kid, birds, and fish ; the twelfrti, of* 
hares and venison, and fish with vinegar and sugA; 
the thirteenth, of beef and deer, with lemon and sugar ; 
the fourteenth, of fowls, capons, and tench, covered with 
red and green foil ; tho fifteentl^ of pigeons, small birds, 
beans, salt tongues, and carp ; the sixteenth, of rabbits, 
peacocks, and eels roasted with lemon ; the seventeenth, 
of sour milk and cheese ; and the eighteenth, of fruits 
of the rarest and most expensive kinds. 

At c-ach of these courses the duke received a separate 
gift — beginning with a pair of hoparih, with velvet 
collars and gilded buckles. Then followed numberless 
braces of pointers, greyhounds, setters, and falcons, all 
I with trappings and ornaments of silk, gold, and pearls ; 

dta:ens of breastplates, helmets, lances, shields, saddles, 

I and complete suits of anuour, enriched wfth silver, gold, 
and velvet ; numerous pieces of cloth of gold and satin; 
horses by half-dozens, with saddles and trappings Jiighly 
ornamented ; twelve beautiful milk-white oxen ; * a vest 
and cowl embroidered with pearls, representing various 
flowers ; a baronial mantle and cowl lined witli ermine, 
and richly embroidered with pearls ; a large ewer of 
massive silver, four waistbands of wrought silver (^w 
called filigrano); a clump of diamonds and rubies, with 
a pearl of immense value in the centre ; and a variety 
of specimens of the choicest wines and most elegant 
confectionary.* 

In those times, there was little refinement of taste, 
|Ud the culinary art was probably in its infancy. 
Hence we find the dishes in quality and number rather 
suited to satisfy tho apiKftites of huntsmen than the 
delicate palate of a courtier of our df^y. Sugar anil 
spices were used iii profusion, perhaps because they 
wore scarce gnd expensive, rather than on account of 
their flavour. ITowls were coloured red or green;* 
while meat, and such otlicr solid eatables as could only 
be boiled or roasted, were gilt all over. The expense oi^ 
such an enter^nmeut must have been immense; and 
when wo odd, that the v4l%o of mosk of the gifts was 
vastly greater than at present, and* that, bqjsides the 
presents to the bridegroom, Giovanni Galeazzo gave 
away 160 beautiful horses, and his kingnTan, Bernabo,^ 
jewels and golden^ coins to a large an^unt, tho whole 
sum disbursed on tMs oocasion would appear so enor- 
mous as to make ojiie doubt whether a petty sovereign 
could really al^rd meh ostentatious prodigJdity. But 
when we oons^er tWi the flourishing state of the 
commerce of |triy attracl^ thither all th% wealth of 
f Bnrope, we are no longer' surprised at an exp&diture 
whic|ii, however greats might at that time iiave been 
b^e not by a reigning flqlm qf ||flan or Florence 
alone, Imt even by xnl»y mtonsPof the various ^Italian 
republics* . . 

Durihj; the repast, an innumerable crowd of jesters, 
mimes, and tricV*lsayers of OH sorts, mnu^ ^le 


company with their gambols; and sucli^was.the noise 
produced* by trumpets, drums, and otl/^r martial 
instruments, by the vociferation of tlie* performers and 
the applause of the spectators, 4hat no single voice 
could bo heard ; and a contemporary liistorian compares 
it to the wildwoar of a tempestuous sea. * 

SAVINGS-BANKS IN RUSSIA. 

Until tho yeijf 1825,* no kind of savings-bank existed 
in Russia. The fanners and peasants, residing for the 
most part in remote and scattered habitations, were 
accustomed to keep their littlo store of money in 
common earthen -pots buried in tho ground, whence 
.^it was not^unfyequently stolen. It also often happened 
that, owii\g to 4,luj sudden illness or death of the owner, 
the i)laco of concealment was unkiiowh to any one; 
thus fhe savings were lost, and muidi family trouble 
and difiiculty arose. In March 1825, a truly patriotic 
young merchant, Frederick Ilagcdom, junior, of Libau, 
in Courland, perceived the advantage of savings-banks in 
other countries of Europe, and the disadvaiitai^s of tho 
system pursued by his poor comitrymon. He resolved, 
therefore, to institute a savings-haiik in Libau. The 
patronage of tho governor-general was ohtaineif, and 
one of tho magistrates of tho town appointed super- 
intendent : Frederick Ilagcdom and two other gentle- 
men were chosen din*ctors. The i>ublic of the town 
soon tcBlilled their approbation of the good work, by 
bringing in their silver rubles and copper kopecks at 
the ai>pointed hours^naniely, from five to seven every 
Saturday evening, and at two periods of the year 
daily— from the 1st to the 12th of J uno and December. 
The peasants, how'cver, did not display the same 
alacrity and confidence as indeed was tq^be expected. 
TJioir kind benefactor perceiving this, wrote and cir- 
culated a short pamphlet in tho Lettish language of 
tho country, explaining tho intention, object, and 
advantages of tho new savings-bank. This convinced 
tho ignorant country - people that their old w ay of 
keeping their n\onoy, even if safe, was not profilahl''. ! 
Tho pastors of the village churches also,took occasion 
to speak to their people on the subject, being persuaded, 
like the benevolent founders of tho savings-bank, that 
it was a plan which could not fail to improve the 
moral and religious character of the peasantry. These 
exertions did not fail to produce the desired effect. 

To accommodate tho ^ountry-pcoplo who came from 
a distance, it w^us soon found advisable* to open thfi 
savings-bank for their attendance dfiily from twelve to 
one — tho SfJturday evenings being reserved for the 
inhabitants of tho town. All classes now became de- 
sirous of taking advantage of the savings-bank, and 
brought in silver rubles and kox>ecks, instead of keeping 
them hoarded and useless. • 

A sum under five rubles receives no interest — is 
merely saved and kept — which is, however, no slight 
benefit to the poor peasant. Above that sum, 4 per 
cent, interest is paid. The owner is at liberty to with- 
draw the principal at will. Tho tables published in 
1845, after twenty years* ^existence, afford a most 
satisfactory and interesting result* The increase of 
members who partake of tho benefits has Steadily ad- 
vallced. One-tlurd of number are inhabitants of 
Libau, tho remainder are from the county. A very 
important gain mAs also perceived to arise flrom tltc 
system: a large portion 8f the silv^ rubles and Albert- 
doUgrs paid in, had evidently been to vamf years kept 
entirely out of circulation, buried in pots in the earw, 
and consequently in such a couditlm)^ that it was often 
necessary to have tho coin catefhlly cleaned, before it 
was fit to be sent out into circulation again. Besides 
the* pecuniary advantsgo, the improvement. the 
C^^ter of the people haq, been The I 

savings-bank has stre^hened in a singular, degree tlte 
love of order, industry, and temperance* Hw many 
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clicerful I'opos, and anticipations are connected with 
savings I it liap been ascertained, both in Iceland and 
France, that sinOo the establishment of savings-banks* 
in those counlrics, nd criminal lias ever been found to 
iiavc bo(m^ lumber of one, I low true a benefactor to 
his couifjry has the young merchant ITo^dom proved 
Iiiinsclf to be! May he live long to direct the savings- 
bank of his native town of Libau ! And, to conclude 
with the words of the last report of the institution: 

‘ May a. gracious Providence continue prosper this 
first and oldest institution of the kind in tlic empire of 
Russia, and jircscrve this institution, so highly beneficial 
to the cfonomical and moral state of the people, in 
its full prosperity, to future generations!’* ^ , 

t * r 


• ^ CALOIUC silirs. ‘ * 

'I'he idea of substituting a new and superior ihotivc- 
power for steam will no doubt strike many luiiids as 
extravagant, if not chimerical. We have been so accus- 
tomed to ^^gard steam-power as the nc plus ultra of 
attainmeilC in subjecting the luodifiod forces <»f nature to 
the service of man, that a discovery which promises to 
supersede thLs agency will ha\ e to contend with the most 
formitiahlc preconceptions as well us with gigantic 
interests. Nevertheless, it may now bo,, predicted with 
confidence, that w'O arc on the cac of another great 
revolution, produced by the application of an agent more 
economical and incalculably safer than stcjyii. A few 
yeai*s hence we shall hear of the ‘ wonders of caloric’ 
instead of the * w'omlcrs of steam.* To the qiie.stion: 

' How did you cross the Atlantic?’ tCie rejjly will be: ‘ By 
caloric of course!’ On Saturday, 1 visited the manufac- 
tory, and Ifad the privilege of insxiccthig Ericsson’s caloric 
engine of 60 horse-pow(!r, while it was in operation, , It 
consists of t|;o pairs of <'ylindcrs, the working pistons of 
which are 72 inches in diameter, its great peculiarities 
consist in its very large cylinders and pistons, working 
with very low pressure, and in the absence of boilciw or 
heaters, there l^iug no other fires employed than those in 
small grates under the bottoms of the working cylinders. 
During the eight inoiilhs that this test-eugiue has been in 
ojieration, not^a cent has been expended for irT^drs or 
accidents. The leading principle of the caloric engine 
consists in producing motive-power by the employment of 
the cxiKpisivc force of atmosjiheric air instead of that of 
steam; the force being pnxluccd by coinjwcssion of the 
air in one part of the machine, and by its dilatatioTi by the 
application of heat in another part. This dilatation, 
•iiowevcr, is *not effected by <5oiitmuons application of 
combustibles, but by a peculiar i)ro(^s of transfer, by 
which the caloric is made to operate over and over again — 
namely, the heat of the air escaping from the working 
cylinder at each successive stroke of the engine, is ti’ans- 
ferrod to the cold compressed air, entering the same ; so 
^at, in fact, a continucil application of fuel is only neccs- 
Baiy in order to make good the lo.sses of heat occasioned ^ 
hy the mi avoidable eradiation of the heated pai*ls of the ^ 
machine. The obvious advantages of this gi-eat improve- 
ment are thfe great saving of fuel and labour in the i 
management of the engine, and its perfect safety. A ship 
ciuTying the amount of coal that the Atlantic steamers 
now take for a single trijj; could cross and i-ccross the 
Atlantic twice without taking in coal ; and the voyage to 
China or to California could be easily accomplisbed by a 
caloric ship without the necessity of jtoppiiig at any * 
to take in fuel. Anthracite coS being far the best fuel 
for this new eug-hie, wc shall no longer have to purchase 
bituminous coal in England for retuiti-trips. On the 
contrary, England will find it advantageous to come to us 
for 001' anthracite. A slow radiating fire without fiamo is 
what is required, and this is best atippliod by otja* anthraeite. 
The MtictMn trill be ready' for sea by October next, and 
her OTmers inteiid to take passeioigem at a reduced price, 
in oonsequeooa . of tlio reducsed expenses under the new 
priiiCiide.---jMc)A 


VIOLETS: 

*' * , SKNT IN A TINY DOX. 

Let them lie — ah, let tliem lie ! 

Plucked flowers — dead to-morrow ; 

LiL tlie lid up quietly, 

As you’d lift the mystery 
()f a buried sorrow. 

Let them lie — the fragrant things, 

All them souls thus giving ; 

^ IX't no breeze’s ambient wings 
And no useless watcr-snrlntrgj, 

Rfock them into living. ^ ^ ^ 

They have lived— they live no more; 

Nothing can requite them 
" For the gentle lifo they bore, 

* o An«l lip-yielded in full store 
• 'AVIiile it did delight them. 

Yet, I w'een, flower-corses fair ! 

* 'Twas a joyful yielding, 

f liike some soul heroic, rare, 

« That leaps bodiless forth in air 

For its loved one's shielding. 

Surely, ye w'cre glad to die 
III the hand tliat slew ye, 

(ilad to leave the open sky, 

And the, airs that wandered by, 

And tlic bees that knew ye ; 

Giving lip a small earth-place 
Ami a day of blooming, 

Here to lie in narrow space, 

Smiling in tliis smileless face 
Witli such swe(‘t perfuming. 

O ye little violets dead I 
j[k>lTined from all gazes, 

Wc will also smile, and shed 
Out of heart-flowers withered 
Perfume of sweet praises. 

And as ye, for Ibis poor sake, 

^ liove with life are buying, 

So, I doubt not, One will make 
All our gathered flowers to take 

* Richer scent through dying. 

CHINESE LAUNDllY IN CALIFORNIA. 

What a truly industrious people they arc! At work, 
cheerfully and briskly, at ten o’clock at night. Hugo piles 
of linen and under-clothing disposed in basket.^ about the 
room, near the diflcrciit ironors. Those at work dampening 
and ironing — i>eeuHar processes both. A bowl of water 
is standing at the ironer* s side, as in ordinary laundries, 
but used very (.ItlTcrently. Instead of dipping the lingers 
in the water, and then snapping them over the clothes, the 
operator puts his head in the bow’l, fills his mouth with 
Vttter, and then blows so that the W'ater comes from his 
mouth in a mist, resembling the emission of steam from an 
*eseape-pipc, at the same time so directing his head that 
the mist i^s scattered all over the piece he i^ about to iron. 
He then seizes Ms flat iron^ ‘ This invention beats the 
‘Yankees’ all to Mts. It is a vessel resembling a small, 
dee]i, metallic wash-basin, having a bighly-polished flat 
bottom, and k. Jire continually burning in it. Thus they 
'keep the iron hot, without ruuiiiug to the fire every 
five minutes and spitting on the iron to ascertain by the 
* sizzle’ if it be ready to use. Tliis ironing machine has 
a long handle, and is propelled without danger of burn- 
iiig the fingers by the slipping of the Mroning rag.’ 
Ladies who use tlic ordinafy flat irons will appreciate the 
improvftridht*— AfflrymV/e (CeUifitmia) Herald, 
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WOLF-CHILD KEN. 

It is a ]>ity that the present is so completely 
ahsorheil in materialities, at a time when the facilities 
iir(J so sinfriiliirly great for a philosoiihy which w'oulcf 
inquire into tlie constitution of our moral nature. In the 
North Pacific, we are in contact with tribes of savages 
ripening, sensibly to thd eye, int^ civilisoil communi- 
ties; and we are able to watch tlie change as dis- 
passionately as if we WTre in onr studies examining 
tlie wonders of the minute creation through a miero- 
, scope. In America, wo have before ns a living model, 

I blind, mute, deaf, and without the sense of smell; 
i comnmnieating with the external world by the sense 
: of touch alone; yL>t endowed with a rare intelligence, 

' whicli permits us to see, through tlie fourfold veil that 
shrouds her, the original germs of the huipan eharac- 
ter.* Nearer home, we Iiave been from time to time 
attracted and astonished by the spectacle of children, 
born of European parents, emerging from forests where 
they had been lost for a series of years, fallen back, 
not into the moral condition of savages, but of vrild 
beasts, M'ith the sentiments and even the instincts of 
'their kind obliterated for ever. And now wo ha^% 
several cases before us, occurring in India, of the same 
lapses from Immanity, involving circumstances curious 
in themselves, but more important than curious, as 
throwing a strange light uxKin what before was an 
impenetrable mystery. It is to these we moan to 
direct our attention on the present occ:asion ; but before 
doing so, it will bo well just to glance at tbe natural 
liistory of the wild children of Kuropc.f • 

The most remarkable specimen, and the best type 
of the class, was found in the year 1725, in a wooil 
in Hanover. Witli the appearance of a human Kdng 
— of a boy about tlurieeii years of ago — he was in 
respect a» wild aiiioial, walking on all.- fours, 
on grass dntl mo^s, and lodging in trees. . 
Wl^ioh captured, h© exhibited a strong* repugnance to 
olcthiug ; he could not be induced to lie oa«a bed, fre*- 
j^uOntly tearing the clothes to express his indignation ; 

. of his customary lair among the 

imijjihs hf a he crouched iu a comer of the room 
, to sleep., Ba# food he devoured with reUsli, more 
i^p^ially other vegetables, ^ but 

^way froiu the Mpl^stications of cook^y.* lie 
'had aio aii^adute his emotions 

01 ^.^ sounds emitted various animals. Al- 

iVas remarkably 

M ‘ — 




strong ; he never exhibited any interest in the female 
.sex ; and even in his old age — for he was supposed 
to be seventy-three when he died — it w'aS only in 
<ft:ternal manners he had advanced from the diameter 
of a wild beast to that of a good-tempered savage, for 
lie was still without couscicHisncss of the Great Spirit. 

In other children that were caught subsequently to 
Peter, for that was the name tliey gave liim, tlie same 
character was observable, although with considerable 
modificatiomk One of them, a young girl of twelve or 
thirteen, was not merely without sympathy for persons 
ol‘ the male sex, but sj^e held them all her life iu groat 
abhorrence. Jlur temper was ungovernable; she was 
fond of blood, wliidi slie sucked from the living* animal ; 
and was something more than suspected of the cannibal 
propensity. On one occasion, she was scciiUto dive as 
naturally as an otter iu a lake, catch a fish, and devour 
it on the spot. Vet this girl eventually ae<iuircd lan- 
guage ; was e\ eu able to give some indistinct account 
of her early career in the woods; and towards the dose 
of her life, when subdued by long illness, exhibited few 
traces of living once been a wild animal. • Another, a 
boy of eleven or twelve, was caught in tlio woods of 
Caiiiie, in Eraiicc. He was impatient, capricious, 
violent ; rushing even through crowded streets fikc an 
ill-trained dog ; slownily andilisgusting in his manners ; 
affected with spasmodic motions of the head and limbs ; 
biting and scratching all wlio displeased liim ; and 
always, when at com]uirative rest, balancing Ids body 
like a wild animal in a menagerie. His senses were 
incapable of being aileeUKl by anytliing not appealing 
to his personal feelings ; a pistol tired close to Ids head 
excited little or no emotion, yet he licard distinctly the 
packing of a walnut, or the touch of a hand upon the 
key which kept him captive. The most delicious per- 
fumes, or the most fetid exhalations, were the same thing 
to his sense of smell, because these did not affect, one 
way or other, his relish for his food, which was of a 
disgusting nature, and which* he dragged about the 
floor Ukc a dog, eating it wlien besmeared with filth, 
i^ike^lmost all the lower animals, he was afibeted by 
the changes of the welllhef ; but on some of these occa- 
sions, his feelings approached to the httmaai in their 
manifestations. When he %aw the sun break suddenly 
firom a cloud, k© expressed his joy burstii^ intq^, 
convulsive peals of laughter; and one jtftprning, when ' 
ho awoke, on seeing the ground; covered with snbWj . 

leaped out of bed, •rushed naked into the gprdei^ V 

himself over and over in the li^dw, and 

e of'ifc into his mouth, de.vb'ured iteagei^., 

08 ^ ho shewed signs of a true ni^tiess, 
iiaads; gnashing his teeth, and 

those about liiin. But in other moodS) tlie pkenSmen^ ! 
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of naturo Bcfemed to tranquillUo and sadden him. 
Whon th? severity of the season, as we ar^ infonnedP 
by the French physician who had chorge of him, had 
driven every other person out of the garden, he still 
delighted to eA^alk there; and after taking many turns, 
would seat himself beside a pond of water. Here his 
convulsive motions, and the continual balancing of his 
whole body, diminished, and gave way to a more tran- 
quil attitude ; his face gradually assumed the character 
of sorrow or melonclioly reverie, whiRj his eyes were 
steadfastly fixed on the surface of the water, and he 
threw tpto it, from time to time, some withered leaves. 
In like manner, on a moonlight night, when the rays of 
the moon entered liis room, he seldom^failed^to aWake, 
and to place himself at the window. ^ ller^ hp would 
remain for 4 «cousldGrable time, motionless, with liis 
neck extended, and his eyes fixed on the moonlight 
landscape, and wrapped in a kind of contemplative 
ecstasy, the silence of which was intemiptwi only 
by pr^tmd inspirations, accompanied by a sliglit 
plaintive noise. • 

Wo have only to add, that by the anxious care of 
the j)hysiciaii, and a thousand ingenious contrivances, 
the senses of this human animal, with the exception of 
his hearing, which always remained duH and impassive, 
were gradually stimulated, and he was even able at 
length to pronounce two or three words. Here his 
history breaks off’. • 

The scene of these extraordinary narratives has 
hitherto been confined to Europe^; hut we have now to 
draw attention to the wild children of livlia. It liappens, 
fortunately, tliat in this case the character of the testi- 
mony is unimpeachable ; for although brought forward 
in a bricf,(rougli pamphlet, published in a pi'ovincial 
town, and merely said to be * by an Indian Ofllcial,* we 
recognise both in the manner and matter the pen of 
Colonel Sleeroan, the British llesidcnt at tlie court of 
Lucknow, whose Invaluable services in putting down 
thuggee and dacoitee in India we have already described 
to our readers.* 

The district of Sullanpoor, in the kingdoifc of f)udc, 
a portion of the great plain of the Ganges, is watered 
by the Goomtee River, a navigable stream, about 140 
yards 4)road, the banks of which are much infested by 
>volvcB. These animals arc protected by tlie superstition 
of the Hindoos, and to such an extent, that a village 
community within whoso btiundarics a single drop of 
their blood Ims been shed, is believed to be doomed to 
4estruction. The wolf is safe — but from a very difl*e- 
reut reason^— even from those vagrant tribes who lutvc 
no permanent abiding-place, but bivouac in the jungle, 
and feed upon jackals, reptiles — anything, and wrho 
make a trade of catching and selling such wild animals 
as they consider too valuable to eat. The reason whv 
the vmpine ravager is spared by these wretches is— 
that wolves devour children ! Not, however, that the 
wanderers have any dislike to cluldren, but they are 
tempted by the jewels with which they are adorned ; 
and knowing the dens of the animals, tliey make this 
feaifol goild-geeking a pAt of their business. The adoru- 
ment of their persons witiit jewellery is a passion with the 
Hindoos whm nothing can overcome. Vast numbeip 
of wmen^even those of the most intamoua clas^are 
murdered for the sake of their om|ments, yet the lesson 
is lost upon the sorvivoi^. * Vast numbers of children, 
tobii JdiiU victims in the same rmy, and lh>m tlie same 
are permitted,’ hjT tkose who shrink tmm 
be carried off and devoured by the wohes; 
" Indian toother .ean wi^tahd the tetoptatidn to 
M whejoever It % ih tar po^er, w|lli 
" Qttar'ornitin^ts of gold and 

to stok too to)4 SSI «f tm 
t HoistAu 

ny ^ Indian omeiAT. 
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silver. So much is necessary as an introduction to 
the incidents that follow. 

One day, a trooper, like Spenser’s gentle knight, ‘was 
pricking on the plain,’ near the banks of the Goomtee. 
He was wUlun a short distance of Chandour, a village 
about ten- miles from Sultanpoorj the capital of tlie 
district, when he halted to observe a large female wolf 
and her whelps come out of a wood near the roadside, 
and fjo down to the river to drink. There were four 
whelps. Four ! — surely not more than three ; for the 
fourtii of tta juvenile company was as little like a wolf 
fUGd^ssible. Tho lufi'seinan stared it was a | 

boy, going on all-fours like his comrades, e'nlk^ily | 
excellent terms with them all, and guarded, as well as 
the rest, by the dam witli the same Jealous care which 
that oxcmplary mother, hut unpleasant neighbour, 
bestows uppn lier progeny. The trooper sat still in his 
saddle watching this curious company till they had 
satisfied their thirst ; but as soon as they commenced 
tltcir return, he put spurs lo liis horse, to intercept the 
boy. Off ran the wolves, and off ran the boy helter- 
skelter — the latter keeping close up with the dam ; and 
the horseman, owing to the unovenness of the ground, 
found it impossible to overtake them before they had 
all entered their, den. He was determined, nevertheless, 
to attain his object, Und assembling some people from 
the neighbouring village w-ith pickaxes, they began to 
dig in the usual way into the hole. Having made an 
excavation of six or eight feet, the garrison evacuated 
the place — tho w^olf, tho three whelps, and tho hoy, 
leaping suddenly out and taking to flight. The trooper 
instantly threw himself upon his horse, and set off in 
pursuit, followed by the fleetest of tho party ; and tho 
ground over which they had to fly being this lime more 
even, he at length headed the chase, and turned the 
whole back*dpon tho men on foot. These secured tho 
boy, and, according to prescriptive rule, allowed tho 
w’olf and Jier three wdiclps to go on their way. 

‘They took tho boy to tho village,’ says Colonel 
Sle^'inan, ‘ but had to tic him, for he was very restive, 
and struggled hard to rush into every hole or den they 
came near. They tried to make him speak, but could 
ggit notlnng from him but an angry growl or snarl. He, 
>vas kept for several days at the village, and a largo 
crowd assembled every day to see him. When a grown- 
up person came near him, he became alarmed, and tried 
to steal away; but w'lien a child came near him, he 
rushed at it with a fierce snarl, like that of a dog, and 
tried to bite it, W^hen any cooked meat was put near 
him, lie rejected it in disgmst; but when raw meat 
was offered, he seized it with avidity, put it’upon the 
ground, imd^r his bands, like a dog, and ato it with 
evident pleasure. He w^ould not let any one come near 
wliile he was eating, but he made no objection to a 
dog’s coming and aliaring his food with him/ 

This wild boy was sent to Captain Nicholetts, the 
European o&er commanding the Ist regiment of Oude 
Local .Infantry, stationed at SuUaqpoon Ho lived 
only Xhree years after liU^pture,,'and died in 'August 
1850. According to Captain Nicholetts’ account of htuL - 
he w^as very inoffensivo except when teased, and wonP' 
then grow^ #nd snarl. He came to oat any things tkat^ 
was thrown to him, although much pre^nving rawfiesKv 
He was very fond of uncooked bo]ie% mi^ieatlnk^ ttan 
apparently witli as much ease as meat ; and hv ^1^ 
IflcGwise a still more ctuioas partiality for sm^ akmos ^ 
aad earth. So great was his appetite^ tahaa ' 
known lo eat half a lamb at one ahd 

would drink by tlic pitcher fhU without 
breath. He would never sutwnit to wear imj? 
dress even in the coldest weathdr.; aiid 
stnffbd with cotton ^os given toJMnk 
and ate a portion < 3 $ 

*every day.* The 
and his habits filthy 
known to smile, j 
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formed no attachment for any human beinf?. Even 
wlicn a favourite pariah dog, which used to feted with 
him, was shot for having fallen under suspicion of taking 
the lion’s share of the meal, he appeared .to he quite 
indillbrent. He sometimes walked erect; l*i(y generally 
ran on all-fours— more espedally to his food when it 
was placed at a distance from him. 

Another of these wolf-children was carried off from 
his parents at Chupra (twenty miles from Sultanpoor), 
when he was three years of age. They were at work 
in the field, the man cutting his^rop olh wheat* and 
pulse, wiman gleaning alter him, wit]^i*lM I 

child sj^tmg on the grass. Suddenly, there rushed 
into the family party, from behind a bush, a gaunt 
wolfj^and seizing the boy by the loins, ran off wi^i liim 
to a neighbouring ravine. The mother followed wi^i 
loud screams, which brou|(lit the whole village tb her 
assistance ; but they soon lost sight of the wolf and his 
prey, and the boy was heard no more of for six years. 
At the end of that time, he was found by two sipalifs 
associating, as in the former case, with wolves, and 
caught by the leg when he had got half way into the* 
den. He was very ferocious when drawn out, biting at 
his deliverers, and seizing hold of the barrel of one of 
their guns with his teeth. They secured him, liowevcr, 
and carried him home, when they fed him on raw llesh, 
Imres, and birds, till they found the charge too onerous, 
and gave him up to the public charity of the village 
I till he should bo recognised by his parents. This 
• actually came to pass. His mother, by that time a 
widow, hearing a report of the strange boy .at Koelea- 
poor, hastened to the place from lier own village of 
Chupra, and hpr moans of influhi table marks upon his 
person, recognised her child, transformed into a wild 
iiuimul. She carried him home with her; but. finding 
liim destitute of natural affection, and in otfier respects 
wholly irreclaimable, at the end of two montlis she left 
him to the common charity of the village. 

When tliis boy drank, lie dipped his face in the 
water, and sucked. The front of Ids elbows and kuics 
hod become hardened from going on all-fours with 
the wolves. The village boys amused themselves by 
throwing frogs to him, which he caught luid devoured t 
and when a bullock died and was skinned, he resorted 
to the carcass like the dogs of the place, and fed 
upon the carrion^ His body smelled oflensively. He 
remained in the village during the day, for the sake 
of what lie could get to eat, but always went off to 
the jungle at night. In other particulars, liis habits 
resembled those already described. We have only to 
add respecting him, that, in November 1850, he was 
sent from Sult^poor, under the charge ol^his iiiothei', 
to Colonel Sleoman — then probably at Lucknow — ^but 
something ularming him on the way, he ran into a 
jungle, and iiad not been recovered at the date of the 
last dispatcli. 

W0 pass over three other narratives of a similar 
kindi that present nothing peculiar, and shall con- 
with one mpre-specim^ of the Ixnliau wolfrboy. 
hman animal , was captured, like tlie first we 
4 by a trooper, with tlie assistance of 

^person on foot. When placed on pommel 
'saddl&' he tore, the liorsenian’s clothes, ahd, 
nanda were tied, contrived to bite him 
in terml pjiactes. He was taken to Bondee, 
of him till he was carried 
lad who. wa« kiiiitantgar (table*attendr 
merchant, Tie ]x>y 
about tweivo ;;^ears of age, and ^ 


about tweivo ^;;^ears of age, and ^ 
iijirAHam, aUlNinigli,'. he.^eould stand, ^a^ go 
kgs' when thaeateite^ ' Under Janoo’s 
beating 

other huntau! boing««. - im : 
' thgvWPiibia^ he 'ofitedvar,. 

.hit 'fobbed' 'finr mbo^a 

'bn wajfi 'Compelled ' 


during the discipline to live on rice, pulse, and bread. 
He slept under the mango-treo, where ’Janoo himsolf 
lodged, but was always tied to a lent-phi. 

One night, when the wild boy was lying asleep under . 
bis tree, Janoo a.aw two wolves come up st8alth>iy, and 
sinell at him. They touched him, and ho awoke; and 
rising from his reclining posture, ho put his liands 
upon the heads of his v^itors, and they licked his face. 
They capered round him, and ho tlirow straw and 
leaves at them. Tflie khidmutgar gave up his protdg^ 
for lost ; but presently he became convinced that they 
wore only at play, and ho kept quiet. He at 4cngtli 
gained confidence enough to drive tho wolves away; 
but they sfxfti came back, and resumed their sport lor 
a time. • The ncijjt uight, three piny fellows^ made their 
appearances, and in a few nights after, fouh* TJiey came 
four dr fiTvo times, till Jaiioo lost all his fear of them. 
W'heii tho Caslimere merchnnt retiirriCMl to Lucknow, 
where his establishment was, Janoo still carried hia pet 
with him, tied by a string to liis own arm; and, to^raako 
111 in useful according to his capacity, wath a bundle on 
his liead. At every jungle they iiasswl, lioAvever, the 
boy ivould throw down the bundle, and attempt to dsi’t 
into the tliicket ; repeating the insubordination, thougli 
repeatedly boated for it, till he was fiiirly subdued, and 
became docile by degrees. Tho greatest difllculty w.as 
to get him to wear clothes, which to the last ho often 
injured or destroyed, by rubbing them, against iiosts 
like a beast, when sonic part of his body itched. Some 
mbnths after their arrival at Imcknow, Janoo Was sent 
away from the place for a day or two on some business, 
and on Ids return he found that the wild boy Jiad 
escapoil. He was never more seen. 

It is a curious (drcumstance, that tlie 'wiUI children, 
ivhcthcr of Europe or Asia, have never been found abovfe 
a certain age. They do not grow into adults in the 
woods. Colonel Slecmnn thinks their lives maybe cut 
short by their living exclusively on amiiial food ; but to 
some of them, as we have*, scon, a vegetable diet has 
been habitual. The iirobnbility seems to be, that with 
increasing f^ears, their added boldness and •conscious- 
ness of strength may lead them into fatal adventures 
with their brethren of the forest. As for tlie protection 
of the animal which they were originally nuifured 
bmmiing powerless lr<mi age, which is .another liypo- 
tliesis, that supposes too voiiiaiitic a system of patronage 
and dependence. The liea# of tlie family iiyist liave ; 
several successive series of descendants to care for after 
the arrival of the stranger, and it is far more probable ' 
that the wild boy is obliged to turn out with his 
playmates, when tliey are ordered to shift for them- 
selves, than that he alone remains a fixture at home. 
That protection of some kind at first is a necessary 
condition of his surviving at ail, there can be no 
idlinner of doubt, although it does not follow that a 
wolf is always the patron. The different habits of some 
o1^ the European children we have mentioned, shew a 
totally different course of education. If, for instance, ; 
they had been nurtured by wolves, they would no more 
have learned to climb trees thall to fly in tlie afr. As 
for the female specimen we have mentioned, hers WSA 
ol^viously an exceptional case. She was 1^$,^ iV « 
appeared from her owis statement, wlieu ofd euoiogH to 
work at some employment, and a club she used a 
weappn was one of he? earliq^t recolleoticms* ' 

The wild cbildrea of India, however, obviously ; 
indited to wolves fiir their miserable Um; 
not so difiScult AS At first sight might be supi^seAte. !; 
imagine the possibility of such an oecurrenoe. 
parent w<dves iire*so ciureful of their 
they fred them for some time with half^ii^s^^lpw^ 
W themselves; and 
Bul^ who seems as famUiar 
if he Imd boarded and 
homo to them live 
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-when at leUffth they arc hunjny, kill : the n^thor thci^ 
ioT the first ilnic intorforinff, to divide the prey in 
CMiiinl x)ortioii8. But in the case of a child bcinjj: 
hn)URhf to ^le den — a child accustomed, in all proba- 
bility, to tyrannise over the whelijs of pariah dogjs and 
other young aniraala, they -would find it far caaier to 
play than to kill; and if we only siippoRc the wliole 
family going to sltHii) togetlier^nnd tlu* parents bring- 
ing home fre*»h fixxl in the morning— gontiiigcneics not 
highly improbable— the mystery is solved, although 
the marvel rcniaina. It may Ik* added, that such 
-wolvetf as wo have an opportunity of observing in 
menageries, are always gentle and playful when young, 
ancl it is only time that deveU)i>s the iateifi; Jeroe'ty of 
I a (‘liarncter .the most detestiihle, jxjrlw’ps, in tke wdiole 
animal kingdbin. (V)wardly and Cruel in erjual pro- 
portion, tlio wolf lias no defenders. * In slH)rt,’‘ s.iys 
Goldsmith— probably trnn'^lating Bnfion, for we have 
not the latter at hand to ascertain- ‘e>ery wa\ otteii- 
»ive, 0 ,. savage aspect, a frightful howl, on insupport- 
able odour. ii perverse disposition, lien*e habits, be fs 
liatcful while living, and useless w lieu dead.’ 

But w'hat, then, is man, whom mere acchlental asso- 
ciation for a few years strip of the facilities inluTciit 
in hi.s race and com (*rt into a w'olf ? Tlie low er animals 
retain their instincts in all ciremnstanct‘s. 'J'hc kitten, 
brought ui» from birth on its mistress’s lap, imhiiies 
none of her tastes in food or anything else. It rejects 
vegetables, sweets, fruits, all drinks but water or nnlk, 
and although c‘outent to satisfy its hunger with dressed 
meat, darts with an (‘ugor growl upon«raw flosli. Man 
alone is* the creature of iiuilatioii in gooil or in bad. 
Ilis faculties and instincts, ahhoiigli containing the 
ffom of em>rything noble, are not indepi'mlent ami self- 
existing like those of the biiiles. 'J’hi*! fact accounts 
for the dilleronco observable, in an almost stereotyped 
form, in the diflerenl classes of society; it affords a 
hint to legislators touching their obligation to use the 
power they posscos in elevating, by means of ednention, 
the character of tlic more degraded portions of the 
communitj^; and it brings home to us all the great 
lesson of syiniialhy for tlic had as w^U as the alili<*t<*<l 
— both -victims alike of cimfmstanre'i, over which they 
in mffny ceases have nearly as little control ns tlic wild 
cliildron of the desert. 


THE LlTKKATUlilf OF 1*A HLIAJI ENT. j 

Tun Imperial Parliament of Great Britain ami Ireland. i 
in addition to its other varied and imjiortaiit func- 
tions, fulfils, through one of its brunches, that of u 
gi-cat national book manufactory. Every session, the 
House of Commons issues a whole library of valuable 
works, containing information (J the mobt ample and 
searching kind on subjects (»f a very iniseellauef/lis 
character. These ore the Blue-books, of wdiieh over)'- 
body has heard: many jokes are extant as to tla#ir 
imposing bulk and great weight, lilerally and figiira- 
tivoly ; and a generation eminently addicted to light 
reading, may well look with horror on these thick aii<l 
closcly-printod folios. But, in truth, they are not for 
the mere reader : they are for the historian, and ^udqit 
of any given subject ; tlu*y«ftre •torehouHcs of material, 
not digested treatises. ^l>uo it u, that their great size 
sometimCB defeats its objgct— tuc valuable portuui of 
th0 material is sometimes buried under the compani^ 
lively worthless heap that surrounds it— tlu» gohleu 
grains lost amid the ehafiT. But In a ease of tliis kind, 
the otTor of redundancy is one on the safe side \ let a 
subject in all its bearings bt* tltbnmghly and tully 
brought liiCS and it Is the fkuU or fiiHing of him wdio 
sets about the study of ib if he 1$ appalled^ at tho 
amount of inlUrmatlon ohi which be luis to work, fk 
cannot discriminate and sdae npoti the salient noirits,« 
of on those which arc nk*ossary for liis owui liweial 

pUfl)08C8. * ^ 


Few persons, wc belicrv'o, who have mot had occasion 
to consult these i)arliamcntary volumes in a systematic 
maimer, are at lUl aware of the immense labour that is 
bestowed upon them, and the care and completonoas 
with which dhey are compiled and arranged. Indeed,^ 
we daresay few readers liavo any aceumto notions of 
the actual niimlK'r of parliamentary papers annually 
issued, or ctf the nature of their contents. From even 
a very cursory examination of the literary rc'sult of 
a parliamentary session, tlio previously uninformed 
•inveftigatoi^ could jot fail to rise with jipreatly aug- 
jWbted estimate of the fiiiielions ti# tfl^iNgat ruling 
body of the ^tate— tho guarding and directmg po\^r 
ill the multitudinous affairs of the British Empire — an 
empir® that extends over every possible variety 
ci^iiitry and eJiniate, and includes under its powerful, 
yet iifild and iKnoficeiit sw-ay, tribes of every colour of 
skin, and of e^ cry sliade* of ri'ligious belief. Such a 
survey, in fact, tends to impress one more fully and 
immc'diutely than could well be fancied, w'ith the mag- 
nitude of the ImsiiKSR of the British legislature, and 
*tli(* (‘onscqueiit w'eighty responsibilities imposed upon 
its in(‘niber&. But, great ns the burden is, it is distri- 
luifed over so ninny shoulders, tliat it appears to press 
liea\ jly, and really dpes so, onjy on a few who support 
it nt the more tr;>ing points. 

1 The session isr>l is the latest of whose labours, as 
they apiK'ur in the form of parliaiucnlary records, an 
account can be gi\en. By the admirable system of 
arrangement we lia\e nd’erred to, each parliamentary 
‘ paper,’ wdietber it issues in the shape of a bulky Blue- 
book that is to say, as a thick, stitched folio volume, 
in a dark-blue cover — or as a mere ‘paper* — an uii- 
cover(‘d folio of a single sheet of two or four iwiges, or 
several atitelK‘d together, but not nttnining the dignity 
of the bhu^cover — is marked as belonging to a certain 
I class ; and when the issue of tho session is complete, a 
full sit of ‘ Titles, Contents, and Indexes* to the whole ' 
IS supplied, so tliat thi'y can all be classified and Ixiund | 
UH in due oriler with the utmost ease and celerity, 
'riie 7YM<, (oHfoits, mid Judecee to the Sessional 
Pi inti d Papn'h of St^^sion 1851 are at present before 
iis, ill the shape of a folio J^Iue-hook about an inch and 
a half thick, from wliich wi* think we may pick some 
facts of iiit(T(*Ht. 

it must Ik* ]>rcmised, that the session 1851 was con- 
sidered by politicians a ])eculiarly barren and unfruit- 
ftil one, as the Great Exhibition, in conjunction with 
niinisterial diffieulties, and the nioiistcr debates on the 
E<*clesiasti(*al Utles* Jiill, tended greatly to impede the 
ordinary business of the Houses, and gave an air of 
tedium andjlanguor to the w-hole proceedings. Never- 
theless, tlie papers for the year amount to no less tliau 
sixty volumes I Uf these, the first six contain rubtic 
Bills. A hill, ns most of our readers must be aware, 
is a measure submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment with the view of its being adopted into the legal 
c*ode of the country, for which it jnust receive llig 
Funetion of iKfth Houses* and the assent of the crown. 
Wiieu a hill Iftis ‘ passed’ through the Lords and Com- 
mons, and received the royal assent, it becomes an 
— that is* ft law. A bill, in passing through tho llousoi; 
is subjected to numerous amendments and altcratiotuf 
in form, and is ofien printed, for tho use of membem and 
other parties inten^bted, three or four timoS afteV sulfii 
alterations, before it comes forth in its final imd per* 
inanent form as an tuit Tims, the famous l^closlitsticgl 
TityieskfRiU is to be found in three several riuipos ritmong 
the bills before reappears for tho fourth too <W m 
act. Again, tlio ivoni ‘public* prefixed to iheSe six 
volumes of bills, reminds us of to Vast amount of 
business that cofoes before iwrliamoht aud iUt ccun- 
tnitiecs in the shape of ‘ private’ bll}% of wbioh Hip record 
appears here. These are bills of and Individual 
application, sucli as wliou a public company seeks an 
act of incorporation^ to posjfcssoa pf an entailed estate 
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desires to sell a portion of ground, a railway directory 
asks for powers of various kinds, and so on. ** • 

An examination of the contents of these six volumes 
would shew how many and diverse are {ho subjects 
that turn up in parliament in the course^ of a single 
and brief session ; but to enter on it satisfactorily would 
require a great amount of space, and might, after all, 
be more tedious than profitable. A glance at those 
actually passed may suffice. These were lOfi in number: 
the first is, ‘ An Act to amend the Passengers* Act of 
1 840 ;* and the hundred and sixth, * An Aat to appoint 
Commissioner^ to<Jiiquire into the Existence of Brib^sy 
m St ^bans.* Besides the acts of an ordinary or 
routine^ character, we find the following among the 
subjects legislated on : — The Marine Forces, Leases for 
Mills in Ireland, Protection of Original Designs, yie 
Protection of Servants and Apprentices, yio Sale of 
Arsenic, Highways in Walc8;*SiteB for Schools, ITcrrhig- 
Fishory, Prisons in Scotland, Common Lodging-Houses, j 
Window and House Duties, Marriages in India, Eccle- 
siastical Titles, Smithficld Market, Settlement of ilic j 
Boundaries of Canada and New Brunswick, Highland 
Roads and Bridges, Gunpowder Magazine at Liverpool, 
Manugement of the Insane in India, Lands in New 
Zealand, Representative Peers of Scotland, Ihiiigratioii, 
Law of Evidence, Criminal Justice, &c. 

Following the six volumes of bills, arc fifteen volumes 
of lifiitoris from Commhtevi^y which are again suceeeded 
by nine volumes of Reports from Commissioners. TIichc 
two sections of the literature of parliament form vast 
stores of material on an immense number of 8nbj(‘ct8, 
into which he who digs laboriously is sure to be 
rewarded in the end. '’J'hcy contain great masses of 
‘ evidence,* extracted by the examinations of eoinmittces 
and commissioners from the parties believed to be best 
qualified to give correct and full information on the 
various subjects on which they are oxaniino<l, and these 
opinions are supported by facts and authentic state- 
ments and statistics, invaluable to the investigator. 
The first volume of last year’s Reports from Committees 
opens with that on the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, the 
fifteenth contains that on Steam Communications with 
India. There are four volumes on Customs, two qp 
Ceylon, one on Church-rates, one on the Caffre* Tribes; 
one on Newspaper Stamps, &c.; while otlu'r volumes 
contain Reports on the Property Ttix, the Militia, tlic 
Ordnance Survey, Public Libraries, Law of Partner- 
ship, Ac. From commissioners, we have lieports on 
Fisheries, Emigration, National Gallery, Public Records, 
Board of Health, Factories, Furnaces, Mines and 
Collieries,. Education, Maynooth College, Prisons, 
Public Works, &c. ^ 

The fourth section of these parliamentary papers 
for 1651 amounts to thirty volumes, and consists of 
Accounts and Papers. It is in these that the statist 
.finds fhoxhaustible wealth of material, long columns of 
figures with largo totals, tables of the most complicated 
yet the clearest ^construction, containing a multiplicity 
bf details bearing on the nches and i\;$ources of the 
t ill its most general and most minute particulars, 
f^hua tl^ first volume relates to * Finance,* and includes 
Acdoimts of tlio Bublic Income and JSkpenditurc, 
l^atiohfd Debt, Income Tax, Public Works, 

' Stiid.: A' vaat variety of other subjects. The second 
is made uin of the *EstimatcB* for the Army, 

^ Civil Services,* which includes 
Salaries, Law and Justice, 

; Oonsukr Services, The 

is filled Vfitli Arxi^ and Navy Acebunts 
volumes r^er to the 
Corre- 

• ooenpiedrwith the subject of 

" 'idnd eleventh ' with!, .the ' Governments 

:;Etnt^re in' ail its vast machinery, 

!the xemainiiig volume^ 

^^1^^ #^'M.'ds^'to^'eniimerata them in detail^. 


treat of s^h subjects as the Census, Education, Con- 
vict Disdpine, Poor, Post-office, Railwoys,’ Shipping, 
Quarantine, Trade and Navigation Returns, Revenne, 
Population and Commerce, l^racy, the Slave Trade, 
and Treaties and Conventions wdtli I^oHJign .States. 
Last of all, as volume sixty of the set, we have the 
Numerical List and General huhx^ itst'lf a goodly 
tome of nearly 200 pages, compiled witli immense care, ' 
and arranged so perspibiiously as to affonl the utmost 
facilities for refoRmce. 

These papers, as wc have said, differ greatly in size. 
Some eonsist of but a singfe pagt‘, others swelj up to 
volumes two or three inches thick, and of perlinps 
2000*pages..i A^ to the contents, the majority display 
a*mixtip:c of lettmjress with tabular matter; and wJiile 
some are wholly lefterprcss, others present* an alarming 
and TDiidlcss array of figures— filing along, page after 
page, in irresistible battalions. In many, valuable maps 
and plans arc incorporated, witli occasional designs j 
for imblic works, &e. ’ I 

• Besides these returns and papers of permanent value, 
there are daily issued during the session programmes 
ofthc business of tl 10 (Inj", (*nti tied Votes and Proceedinys, 
and containing a list of the subjects, the motions, 
petitions, bills, Ac., that arc to be brought before tlic 
House, according to ‘ the orders of the day.* These, 
and all the oIIut paiiers issued by parliament, may be 
obtained regularly through ‘all the booksellers,’ by 
any person desiring to have them. Their prices’ arc 
fixed; and in the case of the larger pa]>era, the iiriee 
is printed on tljc hatdc of each. Copies^ of bills and 
rotiirns may be had separately, on payment of tbese 
affixed prices ; and indeed few parties require complete 
sets. Some public libraries take them, ui^do most of 
the London, and one or t\vo proviucial newspapers, by 
whicli the gentlemen of the press are enabled to com- 
pile the numerous articles and paragraphs with which 
all newspaper readers are familiar, and which usually 
begin: ‘J5y a return just issued, wc learn,* &e.; or: 

‘ From a parliamentary jiaper recently printed, it 
appears,* Ac. The i>uhlio is often considerably indebted 
to the labours of newspaper men in regard to these 
papers, for the exigence of space, and the necessity of 
beating everything into a. readable shape, require them 
to condense the voluminous details of the returns; and 
their sum :ind substance is thus given without any 
encumbering extraneous ryatter. 

TJie cost of complete series of the papers varies’ from 
session to session, according to the number issued, 
ranging usually about L.12 or L.14. 


LIGHTS FOR THE NIGHT. 
^QUESTIONABLY, darkucss is disagreeabifi. Whether 
to manhood hoary -headed in wisdom, or to child- 
hood yet in soft-brained ignormicc, darkness is an 
pnpleasant fact, to be got oyer in the best way possible 
—to be got over at all events, and at any cost, and to 
be turned into luminosity by every expedient that can 
be used. Wax- tapers, to thlV)w their soft, luxurious 
light on my lady’s delicate face, as slie lies like a 
beautiful piece of marble- w'ork on her dreamy couyli ; 
shadhd lamps for tlic^ graye merchant, the virtual Jthig 
of the present, a^ ho sits in his still office, rulix^g nations 
by bale and ^nd, Aid gliding the tide of events by; 
invoices and ship's papers; Palmer’s candles^ under ; 
grcontlK^nt-houscs, for students and. aluthors,, wliose | 
eyes must withstand a double strain the mild houee-;. 
light, witli a dash of economy in the selection, 
of oU^ sperm, long-fours, or shofirt-sixes, for the 
group; tlic whito cainpliene . fiisme for 
strange mechanisms for the curious; the 
i»brliliency of the coloured cbandqliei^ ai)(if.^^^ 
sliades for eur^Englisli Bedouins in the; 
fiadni jet- of the open butchm*. 

Iimtern of the street-stalls; thO\e«#iM)i^ 
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t\iQ slop-worker; the glimmering rush-li^t Ibr the 
■idk-rwjm’i tlia resin torch for the midni^ funeral : 
these, and countleips other inventions — not to men- 
tion tlie universal gas— assert man’s disinclination to 
transact luS^ilfe in the dark, or to hound liis powers 
by the simple arrangements of nature. There arc better 
lights, though, than any of these, and a worse than 
mere physical night, he It the blackest with which 
romancer ever stained his inifocciit paper, when de- 
scribing those dark deeds on desolate^ moors which all 
romancers delight in, and which send young ladies pale 
to bedn; The night of the mind is worse than the night 
of time ; and lamps which can dispel this are more 
valuable than any which make up fc^ the Ipss of the 
sun only, though these are grand ui}d(^takingS(,too. 

Most people know what a Child’s inght-lighfis, and 
most people have heard of Belmont Wax, and Price’s 
Patent Caudles, though few would be able to explain 
exactly what the warrant guards. But who ever 
pretends to understand patents ? The * Belmont’ every 
one knows ; it is a mere ordinary wax-cnndle, wdiich 
perhaps does not ‘ gutlor’ so much as others, and with 
wide more innocent of ‘thieves’ than most, but with 
nothing more wondciful in appearance than an ordinar}' 
candle. A Child’s night-light, too, has nothing myste-^ 
rious in its look. It greatly resembles the tlilck stumpy* 
end of a mould, done up in a coloured I 

card-jackct, and with a small thin wiel^, that gives 
just a point of flame, and no more, by which to light 
another candle, if necessary — admirable service for 
this and all other purposes of a comnioa-plaeo bedroom. 
Ecc<mtric sleepers, who write Greek hexameters, an<l 
fasten on poetic thoughts while the re.st of the vrorld 
are in rati^al slumber, might object to the feebleness 
of this point of light; but eccentricities need provisions 
of their ow’n, and comets have orbits to which the law^s 
«f the stars do not apply. Por all ordinary people, this 
thick candle-end it a de’lidous subslitute for the ghastly 
rush-ligiit in its checpiered cage, wliich threw strange 
figures on wall and curtain, and gave nervous women 
the megrims But nothing mure is known of Belmonts 
or nlglit-lighls ; their birthplace, and the manner of 
their molcing, are alike hidden from the outer w'orld ; 
the uilinitiated accept tlic arcana of tallow only in the 
positive ftiTin. It is generally presumed that candles, 
In the abstract, come from’soinc unknown place in ‘ the 
City butihow they are made, or who is employed in 
their making, or how the workmen live in the grease- 
laden steam of the factory, not one in a thousand would 
khow if he could— certainly none would give himself 
any trouble to find out. Neither should wo ourselves 
I have known, had not a little pamphlet, bearing the 
heading, Sperial liTport hy the iJit'ectors to the Pro- 
prietors of Pricers Patent Vtundle Company^ fallen into 
our hands. Holding the Tieport open on tile desk before 
us, we will now ^vo to our readers the net result of 
the moral doings Sf the factory. ♦ 

Ih the winter of 1848, half-a-dozen of the boys 
employed in the caudle manufactory used to hide them- 
selves briiind a bench two or tltree times a week, when 
i^urk and tea were om, to practise writing on useless 
«Wp8 of paper, picked up aijrhow, and with woiy-ou* 
begged flrom the eount^g-haus(^ Kneouraged by 


; presence of Mr little self- 

iBohool progressed cohsiderably, until it 
puipber of thiny $ iShm a Imr^ old Ihdldlng 
was putj^ a rickety w^eu takm down, 

an hp in ip ste84^'ai4 a school- 

bMihf vkhout'ip'dr iinoi^, mide .inj 
The muktni^ 

mi that 'ro<^|niiriounted to; Th^ 

tlir^ 'first, prfoidifiei of 


management were supplied by the boys themselves; 
«id when a munber of elder boys joined, a committee, 
appointed by* themselves, regulated, the affairs of the 
community.^ However, this did not last long. 'J'he 
hot young'ljood and immature young brain needed a 
I stronger curb than self-appointed committees could 
supply; and by a general request, tho school has since 
I been worked by authority — this authority itself guided 
by a, general vote in many matters of choice imme* 

I diately concerning tho scholars. In th6 following 
I sumsaer — ^ wh> are stj)! in *48— a day-schojd was held in 
the rpom, to which the younger bQyWwh9‘wo^e wanted 
in the factory at uncertain times and far iqflcfinfto 
periods, were sent when not employed— drafted from 
school, to work, and from work to school, as^ the 
n(^cs8itics of the factory required. Tho annual cost 
of thib day-pehool is L.ISO;’ tho total cost from tho | 
commencement, L.327. ♦ 

Amusements must now be provided, The first and i 
most obvious were tea-parties, the usual rewards to | 
school -children, and often mode very tedious affairs by 
Ihe enormous <iuanlity of talk inflicted on them. 
How'cver, Mr Wilson managed better. To the first, 
many of tlic boys came dirty and untidy; the sscond 
Bhew’'od a groat inj^provement; the thinl, ofte still 
greater ; until now% most of the factory-boys assemble 
to chapel, and other places whore they ought to be 
docent, in plain suits of Mack, which give them a neat 
ami oven gentlemanlike appearance: yes, though the 
word ai)pUcd to a set of factory-boys, candlennikers, 
may makcj many of our readers smile. But for all 
that constitutes real gentlemanlike feeling for order, 
obedience to authority, courtesy of manner, the absence 
of rudeness, quarrelling, and other petty vices of 
school-boys— these factory lads, taken from the very 
heart of a l(^v population, shine pre-eminently, or rather 
have slmne, siueo Mr Wilson has taken their educa- 
tional training so much to heart. The first tea-party 
was held on Eastcr-Monday, ns a counterpoise to the 
attxactions of Greenwich and Camberwell fkirs ; and it | 
succeeded in that object, evidencing that vice is not 
that necessary ingredient hi the pleasures of the people I 
^licli some people tliiiik. 

In 1840, the cholera came, jwculiarly severe about 
Laml>cth and Battersea Fields, where many of the 
candlemakcrs lived. Mr Wilson’s first thought was for 
the young people in the factory. He consulted with 
his brother, and they t(wk additional counsel of first- 
rate medical men, and then added to the committee a 
Mr Symes, a gentleman holding a field that was waiting 
to he built on. Tho result of these consultations was, 
that Mr Syipcs giving them temporary possession of 
the field, tho night-school was closed entirely, and all 
the boys sot to work to learn cricket— cricket as the 
best antidote to cholera the directors of Price's Patent 
could devise. Wise men these directors, with some 
sterling common sense and rai*e old hearty benevolence, 
mixed up with their generous Baxon blood! Mr , 
Symes was not^he only sfranger-^fhr stratigorljte was 
—eager to helf the directors. A kfr Gmhttn cam 
forward, ^d many otliers Joined in 
altogether, as Mr J. P. Wilson says, ^ifV^obd/s 
heart seemed to warm up to thefr obj^/ ^ 
was a success. Of the whole crowd of driokot^j^h^^drs, 
only one, an interesting lad of sOvmitee)a» lost, 
though most of them bad kinspeoffib dj^lh^ imd de^ 
in their own homes. That cxi^et-gimiM 
howqvaft nsefhl only fbr ^yilieal hemi^l 
boautilhl and striking scene, which 


home to every, ;heart deep^tbcmghts .itt^: |^ 
tostrengtheta the soul'as Well; ' , 
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to this, has alurays made me think, that although 
the school was nominally given up for the time, th<^ 
were really getting from their game, 'so concluded, 
more mural benefit than any ordinary schooling could 
liave given them.* This belief we heartily endorse. 
That informal prayer, made while the blood was warm 
with happiness and high with health, spoken in the 
open field, by themselves, direct to JBLeaven, without 
other interpreter between them, must have n^ado a 
deep impression on the boys. Its very informality 
must have added to its solemnity ; making it appear, 
and indeed makiflg it in reality, so much hiore ^iho 
^muiiy>, spontaneous, heart-spokeii expression of each 
individual, than the mere customary attendance on a 
prcieribed form can admit. A field of six anjj a half 
acres is now rented, at the annual gross cost of L^O, 
tlie middle of which is 'kept for the criq}cet-g*rouiid, 
while the edges arc laid do\^n in gardens, allotted dut. 

During all the bright sunimor weather the boys 
worked eagerly at their gardens, and played perSc- 
Vcringly at cricket — making a happy and healthy us^ of 
time that otherwise must, if used well, have been speiit 
in a dull school-room (not the most inviting of recrea- 
tions, after a hard day’s work at the candle-making), 
or idled away in the streets, amongst the unprofitable 
and unhealthy amusements provided for the people. 
Amongst other good resnlts, Mr Wilson notices that of 
* softening to the boys one of llio greatest evils now 
existing in the factory — the night-work, for which the 
men and boys come in at six in the evening, to leave 
at six in the morning.’ These workers do not go to 
I'cd, it seems, so soon as they leave work : in fonner 
days, they generally dawdled about, took a walk, or 
strolled into a .gin-palace, as it might happen, or did 
anything else to kill the time until their slccping-hoiir 
arrived. Since the cricket-ground has be A established, 
however, they nish off to the field on leaving work at 
six in the morning, thoroughly enjoy themselves at 
gardening and cricket until .about a qmirter past 
eight ; and then, after collecting in a little sited, i^icro 
a verse or two of the Ncav Testament and the Lord’s 
Prayer aro read to them, they ^ homo to sleep, 
refreshed by the exercise after their nunatural houfs, 
happy, peaceful, and healthy. These are the birches 
and canes of the Messrs Wilson’s moral and scholastic 
training I 

Then came the summer-excursion. The first experi- 
ment was in June 1850, when 100 of them went 
dom to Guildford early in the morning, and returned 
late in the evening. It was a beautiful day, bright and ■ 
cloudless ; and as those London boys wandered about 
the country lanes and meadows of Guild(ord, and heard 
the ceaseless bum of insect life, and the uncaged birds 
■ singing high in the blue sky, and saw* the wild-flowers 
in the hedgerows, and the glancing waters in their way, 
we may bo sure that moro than mere enjoyment was 
up in their minds, and that thoughts which 
might not bo brought out into set phrases, but which 
woaki bn undying in their •influence through life, were 
rair^ in each heart that drank in the glories, and the 
holy teaching of nature, perhaps on that day for the 
first tlmo^ It was something for them m*think of in ^ 
the tMlaad heat of the factory ; a beautiful picture, to * 
fill th^ minds while their hands were busy at their 
worki .and the Rippling rivers and singing birds would 
sing nud agm and again in many a young head 
boiwhg carbfilBy bw its task. The excursion of 
; rim tMt ysiHT wan oh a grander scale ; 2$0 started 
ilbm YtitmijSlI Bridge* tcyco down the river tolleme 
Bak whleb^ l^gh ft maPioundlladicronily Cockney* 
fled* was ^uite as much as^the strength, and more than 
the itomam of the Gsndiehuater# could stand; 
yet very deUghtfhl* notwithstanding the ^ualmiriinessk 


and ^Mlaying of the nitidurity. . This year* th^ are 
alt incited %r Blsh^ of Wificheste^ to the to 
om cmsrie.bf B treat to whidh thoy to 


^king forward witli all the headlong* eagerness of 
youth, aim which, we trust, will have other and even 
better results than the pleasures we wish them. A 
bishop entertaining a set of factory children will be a 
welcome sight in these days of clerical pomp,* when the 
episcopal purple so often hides the pastoral staff. It 
will be a rare occurrence, but a good practice begun — 
to 1)0 followed, we would fain hope, by its like in other 
districts. • 

The expense hf the day at Guildford was L.28 ; of 
that at Herne Bay, L.48 ; the estimated expense of the 
excursion for the present year is L.56. Tliis seems a 
heavy item for a single day’s amusement, fiut the 
Messrs Wilson ^liavo proved the immense advantage 
wliich their boys derive from these excursions: tlio 
hope, the kimulu^ to exertion — as only those who 
have worked hard at school, and behaved well gene- 
rally, join the cricket-club and the excursionists — tho 
health, tho incentive to good conduct, and the preser- 
vation from evil habits; all tlicse varied good effects 
iiave convinced tlie dir(3Ctors that it is money well 
spent — money that will bring in a riclicr percentage 
than government securities or Australian gold-fields 
could give, for it brings in the percentage of viftue. 
Not always in ttie power of money to gain that I And 
right thankful ought wc to be, wlicn we have found any 
investment whaUwer which w'ill return us such rich 
usurious interest for what is in itself so intrinsically 
valueless. 

So much, then, for the Belmont Factory — for the 
light of that bqsy wix- candle making. Turn wo now 
to tlic Night-Light Factory, though our 'notice of this 
must bo brief; but brevity befits those thick, short 
candle-ends. 

Ill the autumn of 1849, the nlght-lightl*trade came 
into the i>o8session of Brice’s Patent Candle Company. 
Amongst the Child’s Lights wc hawe girls to deal with 
as w'ell ns boys — an element not to be iirovided for in 
the Belmont arrangements, and causing a little difil- 
culty as to their proper disposition on first starting. 
But notliiug seems to daunt Mr Wilsoi\. Givo him 
but a square inch for his foothold, and his moral lever 
I will raise any given mass of ignorance, and remove 
‘ any possible amount of obstruction. After p little 
time, and some expense, one of the railway arches 
near the night-factory w'as. taken possession of, fitted 
up, made water-tight, apd turned into a school-room 
for the boys and girls of Hie adopted coficern. The* 
expense of preparing and furnishing that arch was 
L.93. Still, tho girls remained as a doubtful and 
uniried version of the Belmont success; but by the 
energetic aid of a latly, much expcriouced in such i 
matters, and by tlie untiring eaxes of a . chaplain re- 
cently appointed to the factory, and whoi is in reality ^ 
►the moral and educational superintendent of the whole, 
somelliing of the uncertainty hanging over the result 
^has been removed, and all matters have greatly im- 
proved. Inasmucli as the character of women is of 
more delicate texture than that of men, so arc the 
managers of tho Niglit-Ligfil School more careful ter 
secure an unexceptionable set of girls in the scliool, 
that prudent parents may send their children 
‘ witfiout alarm, and ptHbut more danger of contasfima- 
tion than must always afl^e where a number of human 
^ings, adults or y^ths, are assembled t<^ether. 

Everything seems prclsporing. . Chnrch-oigans in\ 
tho jBichool-rooms, ehapel-servioes at Va^us tlmel 
as the different sets of workmen come and goy 
fiourishing schools for the mere child up to. the aotUid;^ 
yoQxig man, supply ail the apiritiiat 
devotional requirements of Iho Work-people ; ;)|atoi^ ; ' 
gtoening, excursione, and a general 
between masters and pi^le,form their 
aud' hseful arts taught and about to ^ help 

ntoe up the wclll^ng of tho 
tod shoemaking are^'to W' 
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as domestic aids, many working-men having found the 
advahtagc^ in *yariou8 ways, of being able to do thos4 
little repairs at home which perishable garments are 
always rtMiuiring; and a shop full of young coopers 
ejn])Ioyjs aiio<>hcr section of tradesmen in rather large 
niimljcrs. For this last improvement, Mr J. Wilson 
was obliged to take up his freedom of the city, that he 
might apprentice the lads to himself, as it is a rule 
among the coopers that no dne follows this trade, 
which is a close one, without havin}^ learned it by 
regular apprenticeship. However, a freeman can take 
apprentices in any trade, whether close or open, pro- 
vided he docs teach them a hon/ifuk business; and Mr 
Wilson availed himself of this privilege, and, netted to 
himself a batch of young coopers, as w|? have sjyd. So 
much can one earnest wish to be of ‘real use to a cause 
or a generation enable a single individual to do ! * We 
may be sure that when we talk of our inability to do 
gO(Kl, we mean our inattention to means, not our 
incapacity 'from want of them. 

The expenses we have quoted were all originally 
borne by Mr J. P. Wilson. In three years, he spent 
L.8J89 in payments to teachers, in fitting np schools, 
in cricket-grounds, excursions, chaplain’s salary, &c. 
Ills own salary is L.IOOO per annum. cAnd though the 
proprietors have refunded all moneys spent by him on' 
these things, and have taken on IhenisdveB the future 
expenses of the institutions commenced by him, yet 
that does not diminish tlie w'orth of his iiiagniilcoiit 
I intentions, or take from the largeness of his solf- 
sacrifice and generosity. Add to this pimple expendi- 
ture — for* it was made in good faith, and in the belief 
that it was a virtual sacrifice of income^ the labour, 
want of re^t, the Vonstant thought at all times ami 
under all sorts of pressure — illness and business the 
most frequent— and we may form a slight estimate of 
what this glorious work of iHlucating his young charge 
has cost a man whose name wc must ever mention 
with respect. 

In Mr J. Wilson’s Report, there arc many points 
unattoinabla to moderate incomes and cinsUinscjribed 
resources, but many also that it is in the power of every 
man of education, and consequently of influence, to 
I carry nut in his neighbourhood. Amongst them is 
I that simple item of the cricket -field and garden- 
I ground. It has Ix'come so much the fashion among 
I certain of ^us, renowned morg for zeal than knowledge, 

‘ to cry down all amusements for the i)eople, as tending 
to tlie subversion and overthrow of morality, to shut 
tliem out from all but the church, the conventicle, and 
the gin-shop— that any recognition of this mistake in a 
more liberal arrangement, may be hailed as the inaugu- 
ration of an era of common sense, and consequently of 
true moralit.f . Amusements arc absolutely nccessarj* 
for mankind. Tlw nation never existed on this eartlf 
which could dispense with them. Sects rise up every 
now and then which carry their abhorrence of all that^ 
is nbt fanaticism — after 'their own pattern— to the 
extreme, and which lay ri^asure under the same curse 
with vice; but sects are cometic, and are not to bo 
judged of after the generalisations of national character. 
Pracitically , we find that rigidi^ss and vice, amuseinents, 

' and morality, go together, Sntmete-like. In the year 
nf the Crystal Palace* the London magistrates had 
petty criminals brdng^t befoSe them than at any 
dther , period of the same duration; end what Mr 
proTes in his oricketrgroun^ what London 
time of the WcSdd’i EaIx’i generations 
andcotu^^ larger choxaeters, 

more' iiHifiiely the jfifind and body of man 

require atnusemeht r- simple pleasure — purposeless, 
aimless, pliysical phi^itre-^ rauth os 

his digestive 1M%id his handa work ; i 

;;not as die sole in with*. and 

tiie basis, and' higher things— *the 

practical woof i^fhich^tlfe warp of gulden 


stuff is woven into a glorious fabric--*a glorious fabric 
of national progression. Yes, and into a wider garment 
still ; ,one that will cover many an outlying Bedouin 
cow'ering in^ the darkness round — one that will join 
together th&high and the low, the good and the bad, 
and so knead up the baser element into amalgamation 
with and absorption into the higher. This is no ideal 
theory. It is a possibility, a practical fact, proved in 
this place and in that — wherever men have taken the 
trouble to act on rational bases and on a true accepta- 
tion af the needs of jiuman nature. For ns the quality 
o&liglit is to spresid, and as the liigher things will always 
absorb the losver, so will schools and kindly sypipatlty 
difiusc knowledge and virtue among the ignorant and 
brutalized ; and Love to Humanity will once more yead 
it^mission in the salvation of a world. 

c 

' - - T * 

OUT-OF-DOORS LIFE IX CENTRAL EUROPE. 

Tfiis out-of-doors life enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
continent, strikes a person, unacquainted with tlieir 
kabits and manners, mure perhaps than anything which 
meets his eye in that part of the world. Rational, 
agreeable, and healthy as it is, it requires a long tiiqe 
before a thorough Englishman can accustom himself 
to it, or feel at all comfortable in eating liis meals in 
the open air, surrounded by two or three hundred 
persons employed in the same manner, or (Tossing and 
rc'CTossing, and circling round his table. He is apt to 
fancy himself the sole object of curiosity; while, in 
reality, the eyes whi(‘li seem to mark him out, have in 
tlieni i^rhaps as little speculation as if tluy were turned 
on vacancy. We have been amused, and sometimes 
ashamed, in witnessing the painful awkwardness of 
many of those luumuous steam-boat voyagers who, 
siibscrihing ^ii London for their passage to and from 
the Rhino in a given time, and for a trifling sum, find 
themselves in a few hours transported from the bustle 
of Oxford Street, Ludgate Hill, or the Strand, to the 
happy, idlc,y«^ laughing, easy enjoyment of a German 
Thce-Garte^i^ in the midst of four or five hundred men, 
women, and children — all eating, drinking, and smoking 
ai) if time, cares, and business had no influence over 
them. It is a life so new to lilm, and so diametrically 
op]K)sed to all his habits and notions, that, in general, 
it aflbrds him anything but ease and enjoyment. To 
those, liowevcr, who know how to enjoy it, it affords 
both. There is in these popular reunions an ease and 
confidence, a bonhoniic and freedom, of which a Briton, 
with all liis boasted liberty, has no idea. What is 
strangest of all to him, no distinction cf rank* wealth, 
or profession ^ acknowledged. There are no reserved 
places. The rich and the poor, the prince and the 
artisan, sit down at the same kind of modest little 
greei>painted tables, with rush-bottomed chairs, all 
kind, affable, and jovial — all respecting each other. 
The child of tlie citizen comes up witliout restriutit, and 
plays with the sword-knot of the comutander-in^chief ; 
anti the little princess wilt naively offer her bufleh of 
grapes tfi the pc4tsant who aits, at the next thble with 
Ills pipe and his tall glass of Bavarian beer* And yet 
the truest Mgeorum is observed. There is no noise, 
no rioting, no intoxication; we have never witnessed a 
single example of any of these inconvenieneo^. The 
(Education and habits m all the inhabitants of this part 
of tho world, have been fhnn infancy so regulatejl* 
and during many generations so completely formed to 
this sorh of life, tliat not the sm^lesi tuigrackms 
femilfiwrity ever troubles! tliese kindly popular reunions. 

But let us come to a d^nito deseriptioh. We will 
take the Blum-Garten at Prague, ^ ea^ple — a city 
w^re the aristocracy are as if^xdueivei as i% is sailed, 
ms anywhere in the worfdi This .garden, or rather 
park; is an imperial domain; fimned part of the 
hunting-park of the omperoira’# of ' the 

beginning of the fourteenth century, Itwas i)li||hted " 
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by the great and good Charles IV., king of Bohemia, 
and emperor of Germany, son of that blind king^hS 
was killed at the battle of Cressy by Kdward the Black 
Prince. This park is situated without the fortifications 
of the Hradschin, at about half an hour’s walk from 
them, ill a valley formed by the river Moldau, and 
stretches away to the filateau which fornis the eastern 
boundary of tiie valley. On the edge of this plateau, 
surrounded by gardens and plantations, is situated 
the Lust-IIaus, or summer residence, in wliich the 
governor of Bohemia, or tlio membersjif the impcTial 
family in Prague, pass some days at intervals during 
ii the summer months. The principal* descent to the 
pari? is by a broad drive, wdiich zig-zags till it gains 
Hie proper level. There are also several pleasant' 
paths which descend in labyrinths under a'profiision 
of lilacs and other flowering shrubs, ^overiiiing by 
birches and all kinds of forest-trees, * 

At the foot of the drive is the house of general enter- 
tainment, consisting of several apartments, together 
with a spacious ball-room — an indispensable requisite^ 
as on tbe continent all the world dances. From this nevuse 
I stretches a long wide gravel space, completely sliadcd 
; from the noonday heat by four or five vast lime-tree 
j alleys, beneath which are placed some fifty or a liun- 
j dred tables. A military band'is always to be found on 
fete-days, and very good music of sonic kind is never 
wanting. Here the whole population of Prague circle 
with perfect freedom, and with no attempt at class 
separations. Tlie first coiner is first served, taking any 
vacant place most suited to his fancy, or to tlie conve- 
nience of his party. At one table may be seen tlio 
Countess Gruiinc, her governess, and cliildrcm, taking 
their eoirce with as much ease and simplicity as if she 
were in her own private garden ; at another, a group 
of peasants, with their smiling faces mid picturesque 
costumes ; at a third table, a soldier and his old mother 
and sister, whom he is treating on Ins arrival in his 
native tow'n. Then come the Archduke Stephen, with 
his imperial retinue, and one or two gcncral-oflicers 
with their staffs; and at a little distance, w ith a merry 
party of laughing guests, tbe Prince and JMneess 
Colorcdo. In short, all Ibo tables are by and by 
occupied by guests continually succeeding each other, 
of all classes and of all iirofessions, from the imperial 
family, down to tbe most bumble artisan; all gay, 
amiable, condescending on tbe. one side; happy, 
respectful, and free from restraint on tbe oUut. Thus 
the season passes in that delicious eliinati*, wiiieh is 
rendered a thousand times more delicious by the 
harmony and good-feeling reigning tlm^ughout all 
lliese mingled classes of society. In the evening, the 
same joyous reunions again take plaeejwitli this excep- 
tion, that after dinner (which meal takes place gene- 
rally from three to four, very rarely so late as si:i^ 
and that only within the last three or four years) the 
aristocracy drive round the broad shady alleys of the 
park till sunset, while the lawns and paths arc crowdetl 
with ipnumerablo groupa of pedestrians, befor§ or after 
taking their evening repast under tkc lime-trees. 

But i^hat makes summer life so agreeable in these 
countries is. the simplicity and chea^ess with wliich 
every v^ety of necessaiy refreshment and rcstoratiofi 
is atfor^d, and the multiplicity of places where such 
are to be fouiid. Walk in whatever direction you may, 
in the environs of any town> — wherever there is shade, 
w'herev^r there is ia grove, or a clump of acacias, limes, 
or chestnuts, the Svourite trees for suq)i purposes, 
and oon'fl^iuent^ much cultivated— there you*are sure 
to find rest and reib^hnaient suited to the wants and 
purses of ali classes — the mpst simple brown bread, 
niUk, ahd beer, to the most delicate sweetmeats and 
wines. l[h the article of wine, hm^eyUr, i^oliemia is «ot 
so favoured ^ but this is a circumstance more fblt by 
: tbp strauger than by the native8» Vbp like the wines of. 
. their own country, a| they do the bw better than pur 


ale and porter. Still, there are some passably good 
wines, rfuch as Melnik, Czernisko, and one or two • 
others, and all at a moderate price,, varying from 
8d. to Is. a bottle. But iu Hbngary we have good 
.wducs and extraordinarily cheap, whk;h' adds much 
to these rural out-of-doors reunions. It is 'true, that 
some of the most fashionable restaurateurs, both in 
the town and country, have been much spoiled by the 
extravagance of thts higher classes, who arc here the 
most reckless; carrying this vice in Europe to an 
excess which has ruined, or greatly embarrassed, 
almost all the nobility of tbe kingdom. Notwith- 
standing this passion, however, for every tbifig that is 
foreign^ /ew countries can be at all compared with 
Hungary as to its wines, many of which are scarcely 
known to anjr but to the peasants w'ho grow them, 
and the local consumers of the same class. These 
wines, with which every peasant’s house, especially on 
tbe skirts of the mountain-districts, and every little 
bothy-like public-house, are abundantly ftirnislied, are 
both red and white, and at a price wdtliin tbe reach of the 
poorest peasant, l^ven in and about the great towns— 
such as Presburg, near tlie frontier of Austria — whore 
every article of food is double'and treble the pried of tlie 
interior — tho,wines cost no more than from 2d. to .'kl. 
a quart. Most of the peasants grow their own, and 
nmke from 50 to 200, and even 1 500 eimers or casks, 
containing G3 bottles each ; and this is not like many of 
the poor, thin, acid w'iives, known in so many ports of 
Germany, the north of. France, and other countries ; but 
strong, gone|*ou8 fteverage, with a delicious flavour, 
perfectly devoid of acidity, and at tbe samp time parti- 
cularly wholesome. Many of tbe white wines wo prefer 
to the genendity of those from the Bliine. Moselle, &c.; 
the red has a kind of Burgundy flavour, with a sparkling 
dash of champagne, and is nearly as strong as port, 
without its beating qualities. 

For the sake of these agreeable and cheap enjoyments, 

I the whole of the population of the towns pass a great 
part of tbe summer in the w’oods, orchards, and gardens 
in the neighbourhood, where every wanj of tlie table is 
supplied without the trouble of marketing, cooking, or 
firing; and, consequently, in the cool of a summer 
morning, the inhabitants of I’resburg, for, instance, 
may be seen strolling in different directions — either 
aseeiiding the vine-coveped bills to the fresh tops, 
or wending their way through the deep, shady woods, 
along the side of tbe Danube, to the Harbl»rn or the Alt 
]\liilnu. There, after having sharpened their appetites 
witli tills charming walk, tliey iiiui themselves seated at 
a neat little table, beneath the sliado of an old chestnut 
or elm. The clotli is laid by the vigilant host as soon 
as tbe guest is scati’d, and often before, as the former 
knows liis hour ; for nothing in mnclitnery can equal 
the regularity wiili which meal -hours arc ordered, 

I esiHHjially in (lermany, where the habitual greeting on 
the UMid is ; ‘ leh wiinsebc guten nppetit ’ — (1 wish you 
a good appetite.) Coflee, wdno, eggs, butter, sausages, 
Hungarian and Italian, the original dimensions of which 
I are often two feet long, and four to five inches thick : 
these are to he found at the most humble houses of 
resort, among which are those fVcqucuted thC 
fdresters and gaxpek^pers, not professed houses of 
entertainment, yet always provided with such materials - 
for those who fevc the merry greenwood, and who 
extend their walks within their cool and solitary ; ^ 
depths. And now we must speak of the expehseS ^^j - 
these rural repasts, A party of ilve |^rsonkVj^(^ - i 
breakfest in the above manner— that is to 
coflee, eggs, sausages, rolls, butter, and a i ! 

of wine— for something less than 4|d. a 
who breakfast more nmply, take oof^ V !' 

— and the natives rarely, if ever^, 
morningjt though a profb^on of oil 

and lard, enters into the prepamtihOulbir^ .dl^ ’ 

such guests pay only p . 


a: > . 


wtoh ia the meat common native production, is 
inate^ of coflfe®,, it ia alwaya cheaper. Autong the 
middle and lower clasaea, the fhvoiirite refreshment 
ia wine, household brhad, and walnuts ; and thus you 
will constanflydnd labourers, foresters, or wood-cutters, 
joj^ully bre^fasting together, with their largo slices 
of brown bread and a little of wine, for 2d. a head. 
Many, again, of the lower classes of labourers bring 
their own home-baked bread in their pockets, and got 
their large tumbler of good wine to mdisten it for a 
half-pbnny. 

The evening, however, is the great time for recrea- 
tion' and "redoubled enjoyment, as the labours and 
occupations of the day have then ceased;, and ull 
without exception, rich and poor, flock irom tlio ^towii 
to the sweet, eool, flowery repose of the woods and 
vineyards, and there take their evening repast in 
the midst of the vrild luxuriance of nature, ‘heahh 
in the gale, and fragrance on the breeze.* And when 
the sun is gone down, they return in the cool twilight 
to their homes, where they find that sweet sleep which 
movement in the open air alone can give, and which, 
with our moro confined British habits, few but the 
peasaift ever enjoy. 

A word more on Preshurg, and we d(mc. In 
winter, this place, so little kiiow’n to travellers, is fre- 
quented by the host society in Hungary ; and it becomes 
a little metropolis, to which many of the nobility 
n?sort from the distance of 300 to 600 miles — from 
Tokay* and beyond the Theiss and Transylvania. 
In summer, perhaps, it offers still nforo enjoyment ; for 
although the winter society is th('n scattered far and 
near, the town is alwn 3 "s juuinated by the 'presence of 
those who are continually coming and going between 
Pesth and aU parts of the soutli of Hungary and Vienna, 
conveyed either by the railway or by the numerous 
steam-boats ivbieh daily i)ly on the Danube. The 
neighbourhood, as we liave already moiilionod, is full of 
simple and healthy cnjo 3 rmonts, from the nuinlwr of its 
delicious drives and walks, and places of rural enleriaiii- 
tnerit, the quaipt names of some of which cannai» tall to 
amuse and attract the stranger. At about half an hour*s 
drive from the town is the Chokolaten-Garten, much 
Ireqiiontml for its excellent cliocolate, which is manu- 
factured on the spot. A little further on, and situated 
in the centre of one of the most beautiful little valleys 
of the IClehie Kaqiathen, is th^Eisen-Brurulol, a large 
Ifottse of enteftaiiiment, wdth a spacious dancing-room; 
and, without, a luxuriant grove of fine old trees, form- 
ing an impenetrable shelter, beneath wdiich are arranged 
a number of tables and chairs. Here every species of 
entartaimneut is to be found, from the most simple 
brown bread, milk, and fruits, to the most sumxituous 
champagne diifhiors; and the prince and the peasant 
take their places without ceremony, as in the olden 
time of liobiu Hood and Little Jolm — * all merry under 
I the greenwood ^ree.* 

Numerenisi other and stiU more simple places of 
refreshment and enjoyment present themselves at every 
turn of those, deUcioua xxmuntain-paths, which lead 
the little valleys and hollows of the vineyards 
;pv«ck>oking »the town.; One of the most agreeable 
the summit of the hiii^ npar tho little chapelV 
, ^ Marien Kirc^ under the Kalvarien- 


! the plain w*hich stretches towards Pesth, and 


lost in thefhr woods and dim’ distance, 
nnd StiU nearer the town, in a little 
to the .Sfew-WmddP- The 
a wooded 

andclothed^ithwh orchards 
r'Mt liw'oflilin'iinet valley, are 

ordmfds and, gardens; 

. we come to to 'Poradisei* 

ds be ' Is a most superb . 


view./ This embraces the whole plain •so far as the 
lye^oah readi towards the oast and south; on the 
north it is bounded by the towering mountains of the 
Great Caipathians, the haunt of bears and wolves, 
wild boars anU stags; and to the west, between the 
valleys which are formed by the hills of this smaller 
range of the same mountains, is seen the plain of 
Vienna, in the midst of which can be distinguished in 
a clear day the tall spire of St Stephen, rising as if from 
the bosom of the imperial park which conceals the 
capital.^ Beyond this towers the Neu-klosterherg, with 
its T^t monastery ; and further to the left, like white 
broken blonds in the blue horizon, are the snow^lad « 
mountains of Stc}'or-mark (Styiia.) ’ 

• / MY riRST BRIEF. 

I II A IT been al Westminster, and was slowly returning 
to my ‘ parlour near tlio sky,* in Plowden Buildings, in 
no very enviable frame of mind. Another added to 
^hc ^ong catalogue of unemployed days and sleepless 
nights. It was now four years since my call to the 
bar, and notwithstanding a constant attendance in 
the courts, I had iiitherto failed in gaining business. 
God knows, it was not my fault 1 During my 
pupilage, I had read hilrd, and devoted every energy 
to the mastery of a diflicult profession, and ever since 
that period 1 had pursued a rigid course of study. 
And this was the result, that at the age of thirty 1 was 
still w'holly depcfndent for my livelihood on the some- 
what slender means of ti widowed mother. Ah ! reader, 
if .ns jmu ramble through the pleasant Temple Gardens, 
on some fine summer evening, enjoying the cool river 
breeze, and looking up at those luilf-monastic retreats, 
in which life would seem to glide along so calmly, 
if you could pAvail upon some good-natured Asmodeus 
to shew you the secrets of the place, how your iqjud 
would shudder at the long silent sutl'ermg endured 
within its precincts. What blighted hoi)C8 and crushed 
asplra^ons, what absolute privation and heart-rending 
sorrow, what genius killed and health utterly broken 
down! Could the private history of the Temple be 
wriyicii, it would prove one of the most interesting, 
but, at the same time, one of the most mournful books 
ever given to the public. 

1 was returning, as I said, from Westminster, and 
wearily enough I paced along the busy streets, exliausted 
by the stifling heat of the Vice-Chancellor*s court, in 
which I hod been patiently sitting since ten o*clock, 
vainly waiting for that ‘ occasion sudden * of which our 
old law-writers are so full. Moodily, too, I was revolv- 
ing in my mind our narrow circumstances, and the 
poor hoiKJS I had of mending them; so that it was with 
no hearty relisli I turned into the Cock Tavern, in 
arder to partake of my usual frugal dinner. IXaving 
listlessly despatched it, I sauntered into the g^den, 
glad to escape from tlie noise and conflision of 
mighty town; and throwing myself on a seat in one of 
the sumpier-houses, Watched,* almost mechanically, the 
rapid rivqr-boats puffihg up and down the Th^es, 
with their gay crowds of holiday-makers covering 
too decks, tod.merry children romping over the frim 
grass-plot, making too old place echo again with 
their joyous ringing laughter. 1 must have been 
in a very desnonding humour tiiat irrafti» 0 L fne T 


continued sitting there tmaflbeted by the mii^ of 
the glad little creatures around me, i scarcely 
remember, smother instance of my bring against 
the hif9cti(ms high spirits of children woro 

on, and the promenaders, one ailmr the Other, left 
toe garden, the steam-boats became less todnent, and 
gri^i^y lights bogan to twinkle 
and the oj^iosite shore. Stol I never Once mooght of 
removing from my seat, uid^ X ^as ic^ested to dd so 
by the person in charge ctf the grfundi^ who was now 
going rodhd , to lock, the gates % the ^ght. Biarini^ 
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I prof^efls, whilst at least a dozen hands were h<^ out' to HcighJio! it was all to be done over iifain! I Hung 
congratulate oHiliis success the t>oop lawyer whom Ihe, document on the ground in utter despair; but 
they had passed by in silent contempt a hundred times gradually recovering my temper, J at length took heart, 
before. So runs life. * Had I failed through nervous- and fell earnestly to work. At all events, this was a 
ness, or smjr ether accident, derisive laughter would real beginnings so I began to grow reconciled to the 
Imve greeted my misfortune. As it was, I began to ruin of my stately castle of cards. It was a cruel blow, 
have troops of friends. To be brief, I' won the day, though; and now, reader, you have learned how I 
and from that lucky circumstance rose rapidly into came by My First Briuf. 

practice. ^ 

Years rolled on, and I' gradually bocAne a marked .-i * t t 

man in. the profession, gaining in duo time that ELEC riiO-BIOLOG\ — (SO-CALLED.) 


summit of a junior's ambition — ^a silk gown. I now That the phenomena now so commonly exhibited 
hogah to ‘live in a style of considerable comfort, and under the nbov|» title, demand a careful examination, « 
was what the world calls a very rising lawyer, wlienr I and, if possible, a distinct cxplan.ation, will bo readily 
one day happened to bo retained as* counsel in a admitted. It is clear that they ought not to ^e 
political case ‘then creating muc.h ‘ eAuteriumf. I allowed to rest as materials for popular amusement, 
chanced to be on the popular side; and, from the but shoxld be submitted to strict scientific inquiry, 
exertions I made, found myself suddenly brought into The theory which so boldly ascribes them to electric 
contact with the leading men of the partj’^ in the town influence, should be strictly examined. If this theory 
where the dispute arose.^ They were so well satisfied is fifund to be untenable, some important questions 
with my endeavours to gain the cause, as to ofler to «vill fcmain to be considered; such as: May not the 
propose me as a candidate for the representation of their plisnomena be explained on physiological principles ? 
borough at the next vacancy. This proposition, after and, Is it not probable that the means employed mky 
some consideration, I accepted ; and accordingly, wlien have an injurious tendency ? 

the general election took place, found myself journey- The extept to whicli public attention has been excited 

ing down to D , canvassing the voters, flattering by the phenomena, may* be guessed by a glance at the i 

some, consoling others, using the orthodox electioneering advertising columns of the Thnesj and by placards mcet- 
tricks of platform-speaking, treating, &,c. Ikditics ran ing the eye in various parts of the country, announc- 
very high just then, and the two parties were nearly ing that, ‘ at the Mechanics' Institute/ or elsewhere, 
balanced, so tliat every nerve was strained on each experiments will be performed in ‘ electro-biolo^,' 
side to win the victory. All business wgs suspend(Hi. when ‘persons in a perfectly wakefiil sLate’ will bo 
Btods of music paraded the streets, party ll.ags waved ‘ deprived of the powers of siglit, hearing, and taste,* 
from the house windows, whilst gay rosettes fastened and subjecti'd to various illusions. One advertiser 
to the buttM-hole attested their wearer's opinions. iiruft*89es to give ‘the philosophy of the science;* 
All was noi^, and excitement, and confusion. At another undertakes to ‘ reveal the secret,' so as to 
I length th0 important hour dr(*w near for closing the enable auu poirson to make the experiments : and 


distance, whose views could not bo clearly ascertained, astoni^mont in tlic minds of many, and give rise 
Agents from either side had been despatchoda during to considerable controversy respecting the theory 
the night to beat up these stragglers, and on their and the modus operandi, 

decision rested the final issue. Hour after hour Il^s onthis latter point— the means by which theeffects 

auxiOusl^i passed without any intelligence. My oppo- are produced — that we would jchicfly direct our inquiry, 
nents rubbed their liaiids, and looked pleasant, when, for we shall very briefly dismiss the attempt to explain 
about half an hour before thn close of the poll, a dusty them by a vague charge of collusion or imposture, 
coach drove rapidly into the toyn, and eight men, more If this charge could be reasonably maintained, it 
oV less inebriated, rolled out to record their votes. The would, of course, make all further remarks unnecessary, 
following morning, amidst the stillness of deep aus- as our topic would then no longer be one for scientific 
penso, the mayor read the result of the election, which investigation, but could only be added to the catalogue 
gave me a majority of throe. Such a shout of joy of fraud. It is possible that there may have been so»«| 


signal for another burst of applause ; and amid the diseases are still found real in tOo many instances. We 
shouting and groaning, screaming and waving of hats, need not dwell on this point; for it may bo safely 
I lost all presoqpo of mind, and fell overcome into the assumed, that all persons who have had a fair acqtiaiut- 
arms of my nearest supporters. nnce with the experiments of electro-biology (so-called), 

* * * J * * convinces! that, in a great number of cases, 

‘Dear me, sir, you've b#n wandering strangely in the effect^ seen a#e real and sincere, not simulated, 
your sleep. Here have I bOen a-knocking at the door The question then remains: Are these effects foirly 
this hdf-bour. Tlie shaving-water is getting cold, and attributed to* ‘^electric* influence^ or inay they not 
Mr Thomas is wailing yonder in tlie other room, {e truly explained by some other cause f ' ^ 

you some papers he's got this mbming.* Before we proceed to consider this squestipm it will 

I rose, nfobed my cyes^ wbi^ered 4rhat it all meant, be well to give some examples of the phenofoeno- io 
miifctfilHng the room and Mrs whidi our remarks apply. We shall state oiily sijch 
8o?J-natuT^ Scotth toice, It was aU a cases as we have seen and carefully /a 

drem ^y imaginatiohhadm^pufie^^ thumping A. is a young man well known a wat hutober 
intot^ ‘ sweet inusiedfi>opUlbaPWlaUio/ of tluj Ipectators— unsuspected of felscfobod-ii-knows 
• % bed, hid my face In ^the^plllow, %lied nothing of the experimenter or of deetib- biology, 

my ahflwived gter)^ andffi^lt very wretched when not even the meaning of the words. Afrer submitting 
i ; ^ rooifo fHcse^s to tlio process employed by the lectiirer:-^sitting still, 

plbasute, aisd gazing fixedly upon a small disk of metal for about 

' M^wtcrofanh<mr---hei8Briecte448Aimi^^^ 

attd|ttund they When told by the experimenter that he cannot open 

: ; tender-hearted attonisyhiid kindly sent me. his eyes, he seems to make an e%t, buj; does not open 
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them until he is assured that he can do so. He places 
his hand upon a table — is told that he cannot takc«tltd 
hand off the table— seems to make a* strong effort to 
remove it, but fails, until it is liberated l>y a word from 
the lecturer. A walking-stick is now^ placed in his 
right hand, and he is challenged to strike the extended 
Inind of the lecturer. He throws back the stick over 
iiis shoulder, and accmis to have a very gtwd will to 
strike, hu# cannot bring the stick down upon tjie hand, 
lie afterwards declares to all wdio (pcstion him, that 
he ‘tried with all his might* tp strike the hnid. .A. 
ims certainly nd theatrical talents ; but his looks and 
' * gcshires, when he is made to believe tlw-t he irf exposed 
to a*terrlflc storm, convey a very natural expression of 
terror. He regards tlie imaginary flashes of dightning' 
with an aspect of dismay, which, if simulated, wo^ld be 
a very good specimen df acting. In man^ othc«r experi- 
ments performed upon hifn, the effects seem to be such 
as are quite beyond the reach of any scepticism with 
regard to his sincerity. He cannot iironouiice hi^ own 
name — docs not know, or at least cannot tellj thc^nme 
of the town in which ho lives — cannot recognise *)nc 
face in the room where scores of people, who know liim 
very well, arc now laughing at him. On the other side, 
we must state, that when a glass of water is given to 
him, and lie is told tliat it is vinegar, he jicrsists in 
saying that he tastes water, and nothing else. This is 
almost the only experiment tliat fails upon him. 

B. is an intelligent man, upwards of thirty years of 
age, of nervous teinperament. llis licmesty and veracity 
are quite beyond all rational douliP The numerous 
spectators, who have known him well for many years, 
are quite sure that if lie has any will in the matter, it 
is simply to defeat the leetyrer’s purpose. However, 
after- he 1ms submitted himself to the process, the 
experiments made upon him jirovc successful, lie is 
naturally a fluent talker, but now cannot, without 
difficulty and stammering, pronouticc liis own name, 
an easy monosyllable — cannot strike the lecturer’s hand 
— cannot rise from a chair, &c. We may add, Jhat he 
cannot he made to mistake water for vinegar. 

One more case. C. is a tradesman, middle-aged, has 
no tendency to mysticism or imaginative reveyie — 
knows nothing of ‘ iiiesnierism’ or * olectro-biqlogy* — 
was never suspected of falsehood or imposition. He 
proves, however, the most pliable of all the patients — 
the experiments succeed witli Jiim to the fullest extent 
— his imagination and his senses seem to be placed 
entirely uiid<T tlic control of the cxiK*rimonter, Stand- 
ing before a largo audiene-c, lie is made to believe that 
he and the Iceturer are alone in the room. He cannot 
recognise his own wife, who sits before liiin. He cannot 
step from the platform, which is about one foot higher 
than the floor. When informed that his limbs arc too 
feeble to support him, he totters, and would fall if nat 
held. Many of the experiments upon him, showing an 
extreme state of mental and physical prostration, are 
rath^ painful to witness, others are ludicrous; fl&r 
ins^tance, lie is made te believe that ho is out amid 
the snow in tlie depth of winter — ho shivers with cold, 
buttons up his coat, beats the floor with his feel, brushes 
away the imagined fast-falling flakes |kf>m his clothes, 
and almost imparts to the spectators a synipatheftc 
feeling of' cold by his wintry pantomime: then he is 
jooDs^y recommended not to stand thus shivering, but 
to mal^ imow-balls, and pelt the lecturer. Heartily, 
and with appfurent aariiestu^s, he acts according to 
orders. Neat, V is n^e to believe tliat room hak 
no roof* — * You eee tdie sk^.and the stars, . sir Yes/ 

‘ And there, see, the moon is rising, very large and red, 
is it not ? ^ Yes, sir/ • ‘ Very well : now you see this 

cord in my hand; we u^ill throw it, over. the moon, and 
pull her down.’ He addresses liiiUself to ^le task a^ith 
perfect gravity, puHs heartiiy* ^ Down she um^ies, 
sir! down she coi%est* says the, eitperimcnter: .‘ t^d 
) I your licafl, sir.! n^d the deluded patient falls oh the 


platform, as he imagines that the mooiuis coming down 
upon him; , ^ 

Tliese instances will be sufficient ’for our purpose. 

Wo have given them as fair avexbge examples of many 
others. If any reader still supposes tbgt these effect? 
have all been mere acting and falsehood, we nlust leave 
that reader to see and examine for himself as we have 
done.* For other readers who admit the facts and 
want an explanation^ we proceed to discuss the modus 
operandL * 

In tlie first place, then, wc assert that there is jio 
proof whatPtrr that these oflects depend upon any 
electric influence : tiiere is absolutely no cvi(hinco that 
tliB metallic disk, as an ‘ electric. * agent, has any con- 
nection with Ihc results. (In this point, we invite the 
lecturers and* cxp('rimenter8 who maintain that elec- 
tricity is the agent in their process, to test tlio truth of 
our assertion, as they may very easily. Ctetcris paribus 
— all the other usual conditions being olisorved, such 
as silence, the fixed gaze, monotony of attention —let 
the galvanic disk bo put aside, and in its iflace let a 
sixpence or a fourpcnny-piece be employed, or indeed 
any siinihir small object on wliich tlic eyes of tbo 
patient must remain fixed for the usual s])ace of time, 
and wc will promise that the exi^criniciits thus made 
shall be equally successful with those in which the so- 
called galvanic disk is employed. TIic phenomena arc 
physiological and not electrical. 

Our conviction is, that the results proceed entirely 
from imafjination aclhoj with a peculittr condition <f the 
hraiof and that thft peculiarly passive and impressible 
condition oflhe brain is induced by tlfe fixed paz^ upon 
the disk. These arc the only agencies which we believe 
to be necessary, in order to give us an explanation of 
the x>henomena in question. In saying however, wo 
are aware tliat such data will seem to some inquirers 
insufficient to aceoiiiit for the effects wo have described. 

It may be said : ‘We know that iniagiuation sometimes 
produces singular results, but can hardly sec how it 
explains the facts stated.’ Wc have only to request 
that .<|ueh inquirers*, before they throw aside our 
explanation, will give attention to a lew remarks on 
the power of imagination in certain conditions. Wo 
propose, To give some suggestions on this point; 

2df To notice the relations of imagination wilh reason ; 
and, Sdf To inquire how far tlie physical means em- 
ployed — the fixed gaze oil the disk—rmay bo sufficient 
to affect the mental oigan, tlic brain, s<rgs to alter ^ts 
normal condition. 

1. Our usual inode of speaking of imagination, is to 
treat it as the opposite of all reality. When wo say, 

' that was^increly an imagination,* wo dismiss the topic 
as iiotAvorthy of another thought. For all ordinary 
purposes, this nuxle of s^ieaking is cori^pct enough ; but 
let us ask, Why is imagination so weak ?~wliy are its 
suggestions so evanescent ? Simply because it is under 
the control of reason. But if the action of reason could 
be suspended, we should then see how great, and even 
formidable, is the imaginative power. It is the most 
untiring of all our ment^ faculties, refusing to be put 
to rest even during sleep : it can alter tlie influence of 
all external agents — for example, can cither assist or 
Ibrevent the effects of medicine — can make the world a 
prison-house to dne man, and a paradise to another — 
can turn dwarfs into giants, and make various other 
metamorphoses more wonderful than any described by . , 
Ovid ; nay, these are all insofficient examples of its 
• power when left without cputtol; for it can . profit^ ^ 

either health, or disease, or : 

' — — 

« We ean corrobeiate the view taken by ffie wwi 
ssaele as te the reality , of tiro eflfeets produeed 
'swbinltttns to the proceaib having ?een many wnojM iittlinately * 
known to ua exp^nfientM on with SucoSes, ' 

Which still prevails on thb aiihlect In London osnMml^ bo^ttrU 
n>nted to the ueoeesary rarity, In to Ui!rge expeitets 

on persons known to the I 
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To a femlliar instance of the control under ’irWch 

it is i^cncrally copipeUed to act i You are walkibg home 
in tlie night-time,' and some -vnthered and broken old 
tree assumes, for a niotne»t, the appearance of a giant 
about to makeoan attack upon you with an enormous 
. club. Yob walk forward, to confront the monster with 
perfect coolness. Why? Not because you are a 
Mr Groatheart, accustomed to deal with giants, but 
because, in fart, the illusion docs «iot keep possession 
of your mind even for a moment. Imagitaiition merely 
suggests the false image ; but memory and reason, with 
a rapidity of action which cannot be described, instantly 
correct thfir mistake, and tell you it is only the old elra- 
trec ; so that hero, and in a tiiousand similar instances, 
there is really no sufficient time alloVed for ^ any 
display of the power of imagination. ‘ * 

A talo is told— we cannot say on what authority-- 
which, whether it be a fact or a fiction, is natural, and 
may serve very well to show what would Ire Die cflb<*,t 
of imagination if reason did not interfere. It is said 
that the companions of a young man, who vras very 
*wild,* had foolishly resolved to try to friglitcn him 
into better conduct. For this puq>osc, one of the part 3 »^ 
was art*ayod in a white shoot, with a lighted lantern 
CiUTi^ under it, and was to visit the young man a little 
after midnight, and acldrcss to him a solemn wjirning. 
The business, however, was rather dangerous, as the 
subject of this experiment generally slept wkli loaded 
pistols near him. Treviously to the time fixed for 
the apparition, the bullets were ah8|ractcd from the.«se 
weapons, leaving^ them charged only witl^ gunpowder. 
When the spectre stalked into the chamber, the youtli 
instantly suspected a trick, and, presenting one of the 
pistols, said ; ‘Take care of yourself; if you do not 
walk off, I shAl fire!' Still stood the goblin, staring 
fixedly on the angry man. He fired ; and when lie saw 
the object still standing — ^when he believed that the 
bullet had Innocuously passed through it — in other 
words, as soon as reason failed to explain it and ima- 
gination prevailed— he fell back. upon his pillow in 
extreme terror. , * 

2. The point upon which wc would insist is that, 

. in the normal condition of the mind and the body, the 
power of iipa^nation is so govenied, that a disifiay of the 
efifecta it produces while under the control of reason, 
can give us but a feeble notion of what its power might 
be in other circumstances. To nyike this plain, we add 
a fbw suggestibns respecting the nature and extent of 
the control exercised by reason over imagination ; and 
we shall next proceed to shew, that the actiriti/ of reason 
tjf deftendmt upon certain physicxil conditions. 

We shall say nothing of a metaphysical nature re- 
specting reason, but shall simply point to two important 
facts connected •with its exercise. The first — that it 
suspends or greatly modifies the action of other powers 
— \m 9 already been noticed in our remarks on imagina- 
tion ; but we must state it here in more distinct terms. 
AVe especially wish the reader to understand how wide 
and important is the mcani^ of the terms ‘control* 
and * overrule * as we use thfe when wo say : * reason 
controls, or overrules, imagination ! * Wlicn we say 
that, in nature, the laws which regulate one stage 
exigence overrm the laws of anoUier and a lower 
ytB do not intend to say that the latter are 
"but that they are so c^troblbd and modified 
: of action, that they can no longer pro^ 

> JiMfebts wlvich would take place if they were 

control. A few ^examples will me)i;o 
Let us contract tlie ojterations of 
of meohafilail^.'^ In ifee latter, 
other slenply^hy pressure, 
but in ami^^es aifil 

results 'ftiT 

are lu'wfeiiihicil On meeho- 

t]dturiii>lou'f|^'twu uehstanc^es about^, 


but in chexhistry, it may produce a gaseous explosion. 
Ag^n — ^TOgetablo life overrules chemistry : the lenvc.s, 
twigs, and branches of a tree, if left without life, would, 
when exposed to the agencies of air, light, heat^ and 
moisttire, he p^tly reduced to dust and partly diffused 
as gas in the atmosphere. It is the vegetative life pf 
the tree which controls botli the mechanical and the 
chemical powers of wind, rain, heat, and gravitation ; 
and it is not until the life is extinct that tliGie inferior 
powers come into full play upon the tree. So, again, 
the. animal fuuctioiis ^ control cliemical laws — take 
digestion, for example ; a vegetable cut up by the root 
and expbsed to^ the air, passes through a cour^ of ' 
chemical decomposition, and is finally converted unto 
•gas; but when an animal consumes a vegetable, it js 
not dccoifiposed according to the chemical laws, but is 
digesiedj-becopies chyle, and is assimilated to the body 
of the •animal. It is obvious that animal life controls 
nioclianical laws. Thus, the friction of two inert 
substeinces wears one of them aWny— the soft yields to 
tiiG hjrd ; but, on the contrary, the hand of the labourer 
wh(k wields the spade or the pickaxe becomes thicker 
and harder by friction. 

The bearing of tliese remarks upon our present point 
will soon bo obvious ; we multiply examples, in order 
to shew in what an important sense we use the word 
controly with regard to the relation of reason with 
imagination. As wc liave seen, chemistry overrules 
the mechauical Liavs ; vegetation suspends the laws of 
chemistry' ; a snj^rior department of animal life con- 
trols influences wmich are laws in a lower department ; 
again, mind controls the efiects of physical influences ; 
and, lastlj'-, one power of the mind controls, and in a 
great measure suspends, t^o natural activity of another 
power — reason controls imagination, A second fact >vith 
regard to the adlion of reason must be noticed — that it 
requires a wakeful condition of the hrain. Some may 
suppose ihat they have reasoned very Mudl during sleep; 
hut we suspect that, if they could recollect their 
ayllogis^ns, they would find them not much better than 
Mickle’s poetry composed during sleep. Mickle, the 
translator of the Lvsiady somclimcs expressed his regret 
lhatgho coulfl not reiueinber the poetry which he 
improvised in his dreams, for he htul a vague impression 
that it was very beautiful. ‘ Well,* said his wife, ‘ I 
can at least give j'ou two lines, which I hoard you 
muttering over during one of your poetic dreams. 
Here they are : 

“13y IIcaA’cn ! I'll wreak my woe.s 
Upon the cowslip and the pale primrose T** 

If we require^ proof that the operation of reason 
demands a ivakeful and active condition of the brain, 
v;e might find it in the fact, tliat all intellectual efforts 
wfiiich imply sound reasoning are prevented even 
by a partial sleepiness or dreaminess. A light novel 
n^y be read and enjoyed while the mind is in an 
indolent and dreamy state; music may be enjoyed, or 
even coro{)osed, in the same dircumstances, because it 
is conuecied rather Vlth the ima^native than with the 
logical faculty^ but, not to mention any higher efforts, 
wp cannot playta game of chess well unless we are 
‘ wide awake.* 

Now we come to our point Supposing that, by any 
means, the brain can be deprived of that wakefulness 
and activity which is required fbr a fin® exercise of the 
reasoning powers, then wliat would bo the effect on the 
imaginUtionI Sbr an apswer to this qU^, we shall 
not refer to the phenomena of natural ale^p aind dream- 
ing, because it is .evident that the df the 

experiments wc have to explain ard put mu state of 
natu^ral sleep ^ we shall rather re% to tife oondillhn 
of fie brain during what we mi^ *|6xiUes8,’ apd 
alsolko the efibets sometimes ^ disease pn 

the imagindtiou and thd lenses. : . • / 


harness slibuldihteplyred^ We all know that ih' a slUteSof ‘doziness,^ 
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nccidontal or rldiculoue image which happens to suggest 
itself, will remain in the mmd much longer ^than in a 
wakeful condition. A few alight, shapeless marks on 
the ceiling will assume the form of a face or a full- 
length figure; and strange physiognomies will he found 
among the flowers on the bed-curtainS. In the im- 
pressible and passive state of the brain left by any 
illness which produces nervous exhaustion, such iniagi- 
natious often become very troublesome. Impressions 
made on the brain some time ago will now rt^appear. 
Jean Paul Richter cautions us not to tell lyightful 
stories to childi^n, for this reifeon — tfiat, tliough ihe 
^ ♦ horrible fancies * may all bo soon fj^)rgolt(‘n by tlic 
he.'illhful child, yet afterwards, when some disease — a 
lever, for instance — has afTccted the braiti and the 
nbrvcs, all the dismissed goblins 'may toft vividly 
reproduce themselves.. Our experience can,coAfirm 
the observation. Some years ago, we weftt to a circus, 
where, during the equestrian peribrmaueca, some trivial 
popular airs were played on brass instruiiKints —coiaiets 
and trombones — dismally out of tune. Now, by long, 
practice, we have acquired the art of utterly tufnjng 
our attention away from bad music, so that it annoys 
us no more than the rumble of Avhcols iii b'lect Street. 
We exercised tliia voluntary deafness on the occasion. 
But not long afterwards, vra compelled, during an 
attack of disease which aflbeted ilic nervous system, to 
hear the wljole discordant performance repeated again 
and again, with a pertinacity uhich was n*ally very 
distressing. Such a case prepares us to give credit 
. to a far more remarkable story, related in one of the 
works of Maciiish. A clergyman, wo are told, who 
w'as a skilful violinist, and frequently played over 
some favourite solo or mneevtoy was obliged to desist 
from practice on account of the dangerous illness of his 
servant-maid — if avc remember truly, phjenitis was the 
disease. Of course, the violin was laid aside; hut one 
day, the medical attendant, on going toward the 
chamber of his patient, was surprised to hear the 
violin-solo performed in rather subdued tones. On 
examination, it was found that the girl, uuubr the 
excitement of disease, had imitated the brilliant 
divisions and rapid passages of the music which had 
impressed her imagination during health ! We niight 
multiply instances of the singular cflects of peculiar 
conditions of the brain upon the imaginative faculty. 
For one case w'e can give our personal testimony. A 
3’'oung man, naturally imaginative, but by no means of 
M’-cak mind, or credulous, or superstitious, saw, even in 
broad daylight, spectres or apparitions of persons far 
distant. After being accustomed to these visits, he 
regarded llicm without any fear, (*xcept on account of 
the derangement of health which they ihdicated. These 
visions were banished by a course of medical treatment. 
In men, of great imaginative power, with whom reasons 
is by no means deficient, phenomena sometimes occur 
almost as vivid as those of disease in other persons. 
Wordsworth, speaking of the impressions derived fronf 
certain externid objects, 5ays; « 

on the mind , , 

' They lay* like images, and seemed almosl 
Tq haunt the bodily sense , 

Again, in his verses recording his impression of the 
beauty of a bed of daftbdils, he says ; 

And oft, uthen on my oouch I [do/ing ?] 
before that inward eye 
Whidk is the bliss of solitude. « 

These vforii are nothing more, yr^ belietc, than a 
simple tinexaggerafed statement of a mental 

, BuoUgh hia no^ been said to s^w» that in a 
condition of the braini it 1* deprived <^ 4 ihe 
; wakefulness sniii^ s^!|Wty necessary M the feed use of 
effeUts dr Imagination may exceed any 


that are displayed during a normal, walking state of the 
intellectual faculties. The question nqw remains: Are 
the means employed by the profeSsors of electro- 
biology sufficient to produce thaP peculiar condition to 
wliicJi we refer? We believe tliat they|ro; and shall 
proceed to give reasons for such belief. 

3 . What are these means? or rather let us ask, 

* Amid the various means employed, which is the real 
agent ? * We observe^ that, in the difieront processes by 
which — iindcik the names of electro-biology or mes- 
merism — a peculiar cerebral condition is induced, such 
means as the following are employed; — Fixed attention 
on one object — it may be a metallic disk said to Imvo 
galvanic power, or a sixperu^e, or a cork; silence, and a 
motionless stJte of llie body are favourable to the 
intentlcfl resu’A; monotonous uiov<*incntf| by tlic experi- 
menter, called ‘ passes,’ may ho used or not. The pro- 
cess may bo interrupted by frequent winking, to relieve 
the eyes ; by studying over some question or problem ; 
or, if the patient is musical, by going through various 
pieces of music in his imagination; by anything, 
indeeil, which tends to keep the mind wakeful. Now, 
when w'c find among the various means one invariably 
present, in some form or another — mnnoiuni/ of attention 
producing a parlial exhaustion of the nervous energy y wo 
have reason to believe that this is the real agent. 

But how can the ‘ fixed gaze upon the disk’ affect 
reason? pertainly, it docs not immediately affect 
reason; hut through the nerves of the eye it very 
powerfully operates on the organ of reason, ike hraiuy 
and indiK'cs an iSapressive, passive, and somnolent 
condition. ’ 

Such a process as the ‘ fixed gaze on a’ small disk 
for about the spjujc of a quarter of an hour,’ must not 
be dismissed ns a trifle. It is ojjposeil Jb tJie natural 
^vakcfiil action of the brain and the eye. Lot it be 
observed Hint, in waking hours, the eye is continually 
in play, relieving itsefif, and guanling against weariness 
and exhiiustion by uiimunhcred changes of direction. 
This is the case even during such an apparently mono- 
tonous JSC of the eye as we find in reading. As sleep 
approaches, the eye is turned upwards,* as we find it 
also in some cases of disease — hysteria, for example; 
and it should be noticed, that this position of the eye is 
naturally connected with a somnolent and flrcaming 
condition of the brain. In several of the subjects of 
the so-called clectro-hiological experiments, we observed 
that the eyes were paVtially turned upward. It is 
curious to notice that tliis mode of acting on the brain 
is of very ancient date, at lc*ast among the Hindoos. 
In their t)ld poem, the Bhogavad^iUtay it is recom- 
mended as a religious exercise, superior to jirayer, 
almsgiving, attendance at temples, &c. ; for the god 
Crishna, admitting that these utdlons u|'e good, so fiir 
as they go, says ; ‘ hut he who, sitting apart, gazes fixedly^ 
upon one object until he forgets home and kindred, himself, 
and all created things — he atlaihs perfection' Not having 
at hand any version of the Bhagaoad-Gita, we cannot 
now give an exact translation of the passage ; hut we 
are quite sure that it recomlViends a state of stupefaction 
of the brain, induced by a loiig-contiuued fixed gasie 
upon one object. 

<Wc have now stated, 1st, That such an act of long- 
fixed attention upon one object, baa a very remarkable 
eflbct on the braha; 2d, That in the cerebral condition 
thus induced, the mentfi powers are not firee to naain.- 
tadn their normal relations to each otlieT; especial^.’ 
wilt com]>arison, and judgment, apjMar to lo$e 
requisite . power and promptitude of action, 
thus made liable to be overruled by the suggesik>M^;:f: 
imagination or the commands of tlie cxperim^rfljli) 5 &j ' 

To. this explanation we can only add, ' 

doubt it may easily put it to an 
it is thought that the mere ‘fix^ elee- 


feio or gSvanic agency, is uot 

the phenomena in qti^tion^ ; tliefi' W 
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determining our dispute must be by fair exp^iment. 
But boVe wo w(HUd add a word of serious caution^ as 
, wb regard the process m decidedly dangerous, especially 
if frequently repeated on one subject. 

To conclude: we regard the exhibitions now so 
common under the name of electro-biology as delu- 
sions, so far as they are understood to have any 
connection with the facts of electricity ; so far as they 
are real^ wo regard them as very H^markablo instances 
of a mode of acting on the brain which ^s, w'C believe, 
likely to prove injurious. As w'o have no motive in 
writing but simply to elicit the truth, we will briefly 
notice two difliculties which seem to attend our theory. 
These arc — 1. The rapid transition from the, state •of 
illusion to an apparently wakeful and normal cohditioii 
of mind. The patient who has been inUkftig snow-balls 
in a wjinn room, and has pulled the moon dowm, oomes 
from the platform, recognises his friends, and can laugh 
at the visions which to him seemed realities but a few 
minutes sinci;. 2. Tlie appnrrMly sVujht ejp'cts left, in 
some cases, after the experiments. Among the subjects 
whom we have questioned on this iwint, one felt ‘ rather 
dizzy * all the next day after submitting to the pro- 
cess ; Itnothcr felt * a pressure on the head ; * hut a third, 
who was one of tho most succossfiil cases, felt *110 
effects whatever * afterwards ; while a fourth thinks 
ho derived ‘some benefit’ to his health from the 
operation. We leave these points for further inquiry. 


NEW MOTivE-rowin. 

We copy the Vollowiiig from an AmoriAn nowspaper, 
vrithont. vouching for the accuracy of the statenieut: — The 
Cinemnaii Atlas aiiijouuecs a ivomlerfnl mvontion in that 
city. Mr Solfmoii, a native of Prussia, is the iiuentor. 
He Is a. gentleman of (Mliication, and wtis professor of a 
(‘Ollege in his native land at the age of twent}-fivc. In 
Cincinnati, he prosecuted his scientific researches and 
rvperiments, which now proiuUe to result in fame, wealth, 
aind honour to himself, and iiiealcnlahlc benefit to the 
whole human family. The invention of a new lo(;omoti\c 
‘and pitopolUiig power by Mr Solomon was menlioAd some 
six months ago; and a few da}s ago, his new engine, in 
course of construction for many luontlia, was tested, and 
the most aanguiije expectations of the inventor more than 
j realised. The Atlas says: ** On Monday last, the engine 
was kept in operation during, the day, and hundreds of 
STicctators witnessed and wei*c n^tonished at its success. 
The motivc-p^wer is obtained by the generation and cx- 
jiansion, by heat, of earbonic acid gas. Common wdiiting, 
sulphuric acid, and water, arc used in gimerating this gas, 
and the * boiler ’ in w'hich these conipoiieiit parts are held, 
is similar In shape and si/e to a common bonih-shcil. A 
small fiiniace, with a haivlful of ignited charcoal, furnishes 
tho jx^qiusite hmit for propelling this engine of 25 horse- 
power. The relative power of steam and carhoiiic acid is 
thus stated: — Water at the boUhig-point gives a pressure 
of 15 jmunds to the squai'e inch. With the addition of iJO 
degrees of heat, tho power is double, giving 3(1 pounds; 
and so on, doubling with every additional 30 degrees of 
heat,, until we have 4840 |^unds under a heat of 452 
degrees— a heat which no engine can endure. But with 
tho carbon, 20 degreea of heat above the boiling-point 
give 1080 pounds; 40 de^ees give 2100 pounds; 410 
degrees, 4320 pounds; that is, 480 pounds greater power 
. wi0i tWs gas, than 451 degrees of heatjri^c by converting, 
wa^ ihto steam ! Hot only dogs this^invention multiply 
. Indeflnitely, but it reduces the expense to a mere 
xioii^liiiu^^aowit. The item of fliel for a first-class steiuner, 
and Hew Orieans, going and returning, 
and 1200 dollars^ whereas B dollars will 
for pro{)eljihg the. boat the same dis- 
Attached to tU 4 new engine is also an 
gas aftfiflcit'hais j^sed through 
'reti^tdng to tho 'startihg-pla^, 

none' to 'escape. 
^ o^in^tipa on Monday^ it 'lifted 
■ pouivjb 'distance of' flve> feet 


perpendicular, five times every piinute. Tliis weight was 
]^t«on by*way of experiment, and does by no means 
indicate the full power of the engine.** * 

* ■ ' ~ 

•good-night. 

Good-night ! a word so often said, 

The heedless mind forgets its meaning ; 

’Tis only when some heart lies dead 
* Oil which our own was leaning, 

We hear yi maddening music roll 
That' lost ‘ good-night* along the spul. 

‘ Good-nijfnt*— in tones that never die # 

It peals along the quickening cai- ; 

Airl tender gales of memory «. 

4 For ever waft it near, 

M*lu‘n {rfJlled tlio voieo — O crush of pain ! — 

*That ne’er shall breathe 'good-night’ again. 

• Good-night! it mocks us from the grave — 

• It overleaps that strange world’s bound 

• * From whence there flow's no backward wave — 

It calls from out the ground, 

( >11 evi'ry side, around, above, 

* Good-night,* ‘ good- night,* to life and love I 

Good-night ! Oh, wherefore fades away 
The light that lived in that dear word? 

Why follows that good-night no day ? '' 

Why are our souls so stim*d ? 

Oh, rather say, dull brain, oneo more, 

* Good-night I ’ — thy time of toil is o*cr ! 

Good-night ! — Now cometh gentle sleeji, 

And teal’s that fall like welcome rain. 

Good-night ! — Oh, holy, blest, and deep, 

Tho r^st that follows pain. 

How should we reach God's upper light 

If life's long day had 110 ‘ good-night ? * O. 


• I’.NCILISH INDEPENPENCE. 

Somehodj — and we know not whom, for it is an old 
faded yellow mauuserii>t scrap in (uir drawer — thus rebukes 
an Englishman’s aspiration to be independent of foreigners : 
A French cook dresses his dinner for him, and a Swiss 
vak‘t ilresflos him for his dinner. He hands down liis lady, 
decked with pearls that never grew in the shell of a British 
oyster, and her w’aving })luiuc of ostrich-feathers certainly 
never ftirmed the tail of a barn-door fowl. The viands 
of liis table are from all countries of tho w'orJd; his wines 
are from the banks of the Kliiiie and tliu llhonc: lu 
his conservatory, he regales bis sight with the blossoms of 
Sourh American flowers; in liis smoking-room, lie gratifies 
Ills scent witii th^ wood of North America. His favourite 
horse is of Arabian blootl, his pet dog of the St Bernard 
l^rccd. His gallery is rich with pictures from the Flemish 
school and statues from Greece. For his amusement, ho 
goes to hear Italian singers warble German music followed 
vy a French ballet. The ermine tliat decorates his judges 
was never before op a British ^animal. His very mind is 
not En^ish iu its, attainments — it is a mere picnic of 
foreign ccfiitributions. liis poetry and philosophy are 
from ancient • Greece and Borne, his geometry from 
fklexandria, hisatirithmctic from Arabia, and his rcligidu 
fi'om Palestine. In his cradle, iu his infancy, he rubbed 
his gums with coral ftom Oriental oceans ; and when he 
dies, he is buried in a cofliu made foom wood that grew 
on a foreign soil, and his monument will be sculptured iu 
marble fiom the quarries of Carrara. A pretty sort of 
man thU t» tidk of being independent of foreiipersl-** 
Harpers Magdsim* a, 
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^ ^ ^ • .It often cost tlieni their nif»:]it’s rest merely to get it 

THE M A H r y R SEX. properly put in order — for, dressing being in those days 

Evek since that unfortunate affair in wliich the motlfer very elaborate, the attendants had to prepare some 
of niankind was so prominently concerned, the fcn\t^le iadk^s one day for a party that was to take place the 
sex might say, with Shylock, ‘Sufferance is the badge Of next. Tliey would sit, liowever, in a chair all night, 
all our tribe.’ They arc, in fact, an iiK^arnation of in order to preserve the structure in all its integrity, 
the Passive Voice — no mistake about it. ‘Ah, gentle sleeping only snatches, and often waking in terror 
dames, it gars me greet,* as Bu«ns pathetically says, lest something might he going wrong. Talk of the 
to think on all the hardships and oppressions 'which martyrs of science —(Talilco in prison, Bruno at the 
you have undergone throughout the course of history, stake. Thes® men had something of importance in view 
IJulitical and domestic. It is most wonderful tliat you to sustain them in their trials. Give me the Martyr 
can bear up your heads at all in the world. Most Sex, who s.icrifi(;e east^and convenience, without having 
assuredly it could’ not be done except under favour any adventitiou* principle whatever to oompensate for 
of some inherent principle of fortitude, quite bi‘yoiid and support tlKun under their sufferings. * 
all that your associate, Man, has ever displayed. Eor Jii more recent times, we have seen the entire Sex 
this reason, T in'opose to fix upon you the honourable suhinilting to torture in a middle gi’ouifi— namely, 
style and title of the Martyr Sex. ^ the waist—with an equal degree of maguunimity. The 

As insanity is the more affecting when we observe its corsets also formed an engine which would have per- 
victim to be unconscious of the visitation, so dcK\s my feetly fitted the purposes of the Inquisition; indeed, 
heart bleed most particularly for the Martyr Sex, wlicii there were some ingenious devices of the Holy Office 
I observe them undergoing severe oppressions without which did not greatly differ from it. It might almost 
knowing it. So natural is sufi’eriug to the sex, or s(» shake the^ common-sense of admiration fdr murtyrial 
accustomed are they to it, that they subject themselves sufferings, to find that every little girl in England was 
spontaneously to enormous loads of trouble and tortur^, fur some years both able and willing to endure a regular 
which no one would think of iiiij)Osing upon them, and tortun?, without aiiparently having the least ideaofmak- 
which they might easily av(ad. It might almost bo ing any merit by her patienqe. Present pains, possible 
said, that suffering has a sort of fascination for tiicm, consequences — such as red^noses, bad breath, permanent 
drawing them placidly into it, whether they will or ill health, death itself— were made light of. There being 
not. It seems in some mysterious way wrought up no imaginable good entl to be served by it, was nothing 
with their entire destiny. 1 to tlie point. Tlie corsets were, for a time, a proiid 

Hence, at no period of flic history of the 8cx, do we j symbol of the martyr power of the Sex. Y^ou 'Would 
find them free from some form of amateur affliction. At see au example set forth in each milliner’s window, 
one time, it is one part of their persons, at another time, ciu*efully disposed under a glass-shade, w indicating 
another, which is subjected to voluntary distress — but <dte pride they felt in it as a sort of ba<lge of honour, 
always some part. Not that the shifting is, so far as It is to l>e lioped that a few special copies will be 


can be seen, designed as a measure of relief; it would preserved in our antiquarian museums, and, if possible, 
rather appear the object simply is — to make every ptirt they should bo such as can be certified to have killed 
bear its shore in turn, and allow none ttf escape. Thus, their wearers, in order to sh to future generations 
about a hundred years ago, a lady v^iit about with what the women of our ago could submit to in t/mt 
shoes that raised her heels three inches abov^ the floor, particular lim — not yemrall^ of course, for it is to be 
and threw her whole person out of its pr^er balance, expeitcd that the \vomcu of tlie future will have equal 
occasioning, of, coprsc, a severe strain upon certain sufferings in some oilier walk to boast of. 
muscles, attended by constant pain. A little later, It is not always, iadeed, that the Sex have a master 
lier feet might have been found restored to their right torment, like tight stays, to endure ; but certainly th^ 
level ; but, »«' if to make up for this, and allow no are never without some source of either anguish ox 
interval of miaery, a tower of hair, pomatum, flour, inconvenience to keep their martyr pouter in exerciae* 
pins, Olid pinners, had been reared on the head, such is an For one thing, they arc sadly afflicted with ovcr-largti ^ 
inquisitor might have considered himself very ingenious shoes. Strange t*o say, though there axe artists 
in devising, as a means of undoing the convictions of tending to be ladies’ shoemakers, th« sex 
licretit%, or bringing round a Jew to Christianity., ^slices sufficiently small. Every now and 
Verily, it was a most portentous en^dnoiyr for th% are receiving some monstrous affiront, 
affliction of fema^htm^ity; but how heroically ft was a prir c£ shoes that might hold suffidi^| )s^^ 
endured! A whole g^raUon bore it without a si^ ! pudding besides their Ftum Ilk 
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certain pnina 'and penalties in the form of dconifl and, 
hunions, insurfog that they shall nerer take a step in 
life without being reminded of the doom of suffering 
which has. been passed upon them. To speak of the 
simple dncoiftmodations which they suffer from dress 
were endless. At one time, they arc all blown out 
into sleeve, so that a miscellaneous dinner-party looks 
like a scries of men and women with feather-beds stuck 
between each pair. At another*timc, the sleeve, while 
moderate in the region of the upper jfrra, is fashioned 
wide at the bottom, as if to allow of the fair wearers 
laughiivc in it—the joke, however, being all against 
themselves, seeing that the pendulous part is a source 
of continual trouble and worry, from iti^trailing thrdugh 
every sauce and tart that may be at tab^*, till it hecomeb 
a kind of geological phenomenon, in the illustration 
which it affords of the succession of deiiosits aiid’incms- 
tations. Or the swelling falls mainly into a lower part 
of the dress, taking the form of a monstrous prolonga tion 
of skirts, and insuring that tlie fair Martyrs shall act as 
scavengers upon every street in which they promenade? 

1 hardly know a more interesting sight than that of a 
youpg laily going to school on a wet day, with hooks to 
carry in one hand, find an ninhrelia to sustain in the 
other. To see the struggles slit* inakesnn such circum- 
stances to keep her skirts from dragging in the mud, or 
the patience with wliicli she submits to llicir unavoid- 
ably doing so, and to think of the sad condition of her 
lower extremities all the time — to reflect, moreover, 
that all this trouble and suflering could bo avoided by 
merely liaving. skirts of a sufficient, but not over-suffi- 
cient length — x>rcscnts such an affecting picture of evils 
voluntarily encountered and heroically sustained, as 
but rarely 4 ^curs in the course of human life. It is 
justly held as a strong proof of patience, that you 
should calmly submit to bo spat upon, or have mud 
thrown upon you by some infuriated crowd ; but here 
is a gentle creature who literally goes out every day to 
endure the certain contact of these nuisances, and comes 
' home to jilinncr not in much bettor plight than one Avho 
has eat (iiii^jopularly) in the pillory for aA hour. I 
really must give such martyrdom the meed of my 
admiration; and the more so, that I feel myself, under 
tho hardening effects of worldly common-sense, totally 
unprepared to go through such hfirdships without some 
useful end to be served by- it. 

, ,The last examine of what» may be called the Mar- 
tyrdom of inconvenience which the Sex have shewn, is 
to be found in a form of bonnet adapted for summer 
wear, in wliich the front comes ofily to about an inch 
behind the forehead, so us to leave the face fully exposed 
to the attacks of the sun (wlien there is one) and the 
unmitigated gaze of the beaux. There is something 
very remarlCkblc in this fashion, for a great number of 
ladies find it absolutely indispensable to add to tbit 
abbreviation of a bonnet a sort of supplement of silk 
called an ngly^ wherewith to sertH^n the lace fron| 
becoming an al^solutc photograph. A <'ouple of inches 
added to the bonnet it^ would serve the end; but 
this would give a regular and not imdegant protection. 
It would, therefoin, entirely prevent inconvenience, 
and so thwart the Sex in their martyrial propensities. 

, j Such a thing is not to be thought, of. On tlie confiraiy, 
"plther to suffer from sunlight without an itgly, or to 
from clumsiness with one, t^nables the unfortii- 
' to indulge in its favourite passion to tho 

lh|l|^t ^iSxtent possible in sneK oases. Admirable 
what merits are. yours, what praise 
^ iiiliy to requite youl But, uidusd, it must 

: 'i ever to make acknow- 

; , ^ wonder^l powet of ^endurance ibr its 

tiiVlal, as4n 'the 

1 sntiM' udth » humUiating sense 

^ td' do it entire justo. I 

' tlie prthos' 

: 

of woman’s martyr position on the* earth and her 
volunteer sufferings above all. But 1 would vainly 
attempt to utter all I feel. I must leave it to each 
bearded fellow-creature, as he walks through the 
wilderness of this world, to behold with a sympathis- 
ing eye and spirit an endurance so affecting, and 
endeavour to compensate it, to the individual sufferers 
within his reach, by every consolation and every 
reward he may - have it in his power to bestow. 

■ tiIe yo'ungEst britii^ colony. 

WiiicA is tlie»yoiingest British colony ? Simple as tha 
question seems, it may be doubted, considerifig tho 
rcmarlyiblo increase of late years in the number of Jphn 
BnU’s colonial progeny, whether the most oxporiencx'd 
red-tapist qf Downing Street could answer it without 
Bomh licsitation. At least a dozen infant communities 
occur at once to the recollection. There is Port Philip, 
lately rechristened by tlie royal name of Victoria, and 
noy seemingly in a fair way to be smothered in its cradle 
b/ a deluge of gold-dust. There is the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s little Cinderella of Vancouver’s Island, with 
its neglected coal-mines, and other mineral riches. 
Then we have tho precocious ‘ Canterbury ’ pet, the 
‘ young Virginia * of* Kew Zealand. Nor must we 
forget the storm-vexed colony of Labuan, ushered into 
existence amid typhoons and parliamentary debates — 
nor the small (‘astaways, growing up in secluded islets 
and corners — in tlie Falkland Islands, the Auckland 
Islands, on the Mosquito Shore, and in the far Eastern 
Sens. It is in one of these directions that most persons 
would probably bo inclined to cast an inquiring glance 
before attempting to answer the question with which 
these remarks are prefaced. It is not likely that many 
would at on<n.‘ be able to recall to mind the fact, that an 
important British colony, dating its official existence 
from the 22d of March 1851, has suddenly sprung up 
in the interior of Alricja— a colony already possessing 
an ^efllcient legislature, a handsome revenue, and 
several flourisliing towns, with churches, schools, a 
respectable press, and other adjuncts, of civilisation, i 
\ brief description of this remarkable colony may 
serve to awaken for it an interest which its future 
progress, if at all corresponding with the past, will 
probably keep alive. 

Tlicrc is some difficulty in describing the ‘ Orange Biver 
Sovereignty ’ — for such is the long and rather awkward 
! name by wliich this settlement is now known — so ns to 
convey a correct idea of its situation without the aid 
j of a map. That tho Cape Colony occupies the southern 

1 coast of the African continent, and tlmt the colony of 
Natal is on tfie south-eastern coast, arc facts of which 
few readers will need to be reminded. Will it, then, 
be sufficient to say, that the ‘sovereignty* in question 
is situated in the interior, between these two colonics, 
having tlie Cape on the south, and Natal on the east? 

It will be necessary to refer briefly to the manner iix 
whici} acquired its rank«as a colony, and its peculiar 
name. ^ Just twj hundred years ago, in the year 1652, 
tlie Cape Colony was founded by the Dutch ; and about 
fifty years ^ 0 , it came into the possession. of our myn 
government. During these two cemturies, the colony 
has been constantly extending itself towards the east 
and north, just as the British settlements in North 
America, which were founded about the eamO time, 
have been ever since extending their honors towards 
the west and aoutb, or as the settlemeshti uf Bast^ 
Australia have been spreading to ir^4<mUii and 
north. It is a natural movenieat of and 

there sOems to he no means of ohooking m any 
advantage were to he gained 
^ Ab the American backwdoqmivi^ In 
#restwiurd, reached et 

CmOf so the found 
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thoir way to the great Orange River, which, flowing 
nearly across the continent, Som east to we^^ formed 
n sort of natural limit to the old colony. But beyond 
this boundfiry, extenslye plains and undulating downs, 
covered with nutritions herbage like Hife American 
prairies, spread out invitingly towards the distant 
northern horiswm. The exterminating wars among the 
native tribes had left these grassy plains almost wholly 
unoccupied. You might travel over them for days 
without meeting a human being, or any traces of human 
possession, except here and these the decaying huts 
and bleaching skdlctons of the former inhabitants. The 
4ecble remnants of these tribes had soug^lt refuge in the 
recesAiB of the neighbouring mountains, where some of 
thorn, in their dire extremity, sustained a horrid exist* 
ence by cannibalism, which revolting custom itill 
farther diminished their numbers, and has ^ly ri;ccDtly 
been suppressed. The Capo ‘boers,’ or farmers,* rich 
as the patriarchs of old in cattle and sheep, and 
straitened like them for pasture, gradually found tlJeir 
way over the river into tJicso fruitful and vaoant 
plains. At first, they crossed only in small numbcA, 
and with no intention of remaining permanently. But 
the abolition of slavery, the mismanaged Cafire wars, 
and some unpopular measures qf the Cape government, 
suddenly gave a great impulse to the emigration. 

About fifteen years ago, some thousands of Dutch 
colonists sold their farms, pj^eked their household 
gear in their huge capacious wagons, and with their 
wives and children — in all, at least 10,000 souls- — 
accompanied by myriads of cattle, sheep, and horses, 
crossed the Orange River, and plunged into the vast 
wilderness beyond. Some spread themselves over 
the rich pastures in the country lying immediately 
north of that river, and now forming the iiilaiit colony 
which is presently to he described. Other’s penetrated 
far to the north, forded the Vaal or Yellow River, and 
"planted corn-fields and vineyards on the fertile slope's 
of tlio Kaslum Mountains, where they still maintain 
themflelvcs as a self-governed and thriving eonimuiiity. 
On© small band of hold adventurers found their way' to 
the verdant but fever-haunted plains about Dclagoa 
Bay, whence the few survivors were presently dri\i;u 
by the destructive ravages of the pestilence. But the 
main column of the emigrants, turning to the riglit, 
crossed the lofty chain of the Drakcnhcrg — the * Rocky 
Mountains* of Africa — and descended into the well- 
watered valleys and woody lowlands of Natal, The 
romantic but melancholy story of tlio sufierings, the 
labours, the triumphs, and the reverses whicli filled up 
the subsequent years — how some of the emigrants were 
surprised and massacred by tlic jealou^ tribes of the 
interior, and others were treacherously slaughtered by 
their professed ally, the blood-thirsty chief of the Zulus 
—and how the exasperated survivors turned upon their 
assailants, broke their power, and scattered them ; how 
they planted towns, formed a regular government, and 
set! up aft independent republic ; all these, and msmy 
' similar events, must l^e 'lefl for the fuflirc historians of 
South Africa to record. Neither is it necessary^ to refer 
here to the jwlicy which led our government afterwards 
to ektend authority over the lands thp^ conquered 
and sotUed by the emigrants, or to the manner in whicli 
this authori^yt nt first resisted, was finally established. 
Natal 111 '^ made a British province in 1642. Many 
of the Al^atly enough disliking the new govem- 

mebtth^ mi^Mpon retraced their course over 
tiie into the upland plains of the 

intericMTi: ; -Here they wem left pretty much to thein- 
aelvj^e, until tlie year 104$, when Sir Hany Smith 
mernctension of theQueen^a euiuetnacy over 
the b««|ire«a tiM Or^ge 

and yid. |t£n^ i iMit, « bat bem t^M it wdl 
not' dr Iwt yetr tiul! tbit aotnftttioA wdk 

tet of thd btmiWldvhfnnMiRt* 
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The V aal River — sometimes called Nu Garlop, .’ind 
sometimes the Yellow River — is the principal tributary 
of the Orange River ; indeed, it is so lar^ an afiiuent, 
that some ^o^aphers have doubted, asln^be case of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, which snould properly 
bo considered the main stream. These rivers, the 
Orange and the Vaal, rising near together in the 
Drakenberg chain, taJ:o a wide circuit, the one to the 
south-west, tlip other to the north-west, and flow 
each a distance of about 400 miles before tlieir junc- 
tion. Tlie territory wliich they thus enclose is nearly 
as large as England, comprising between 40^00 and 
60,^00 square miles. It is inhabited by about 80,000 
natives, of* varlious Bochiiann, Namaqun, and half-caste 
tribes, tand by »oiTie 16,000 or 20,000 colqnists of Euro- 
pean origin. Over all tlicso inhabitants, colonists and 
natives, the British sovereignty has been proclaimed. 
Subject to this supremacy, the native chiefs and tribes 
arc still left to mnnngo their own affairs, according to 
their original laws and customs. But in order to 
indicate clcsirly and decisively the fact, that the royal 
autliority is now paramount in tliis region whenever 
Her Majesty’s government chooses to exert itf the 
name of the Orange River Sovereignty has been given 
to the whole trtTitory. 

The portion of this territory winch is properly a 
British settlement — or, in other w'ords, which is inha- 
bit(‘d by Hiftch and English colonists, is in extent about 
two-thirds of the Avhole. It is suhdivided into four 
districts, for each of which a stipendiary magistrate 
has been appUnied, These magistrates, with ciglit 
unofficial members of council — who are all fcspectable 
Ijindowners — form, in conjunction with the ‘British 
rcBulent,’ the legislature of tlto colony. title of 

the Resident is borrowed from the official system of 
India, and was originally given to him when acting as 
a government commissioner for the protection of the 
native tribes ; hut his office is at present simply that of 
a colonial governor. 

The extensive country which is thus governed, connot 
be better described than in the words ef Sir Hairy 
Smith, who, in a dispatch WTitten in January 1848, 
gives the following account of the wiiole region, which 
he had just traversed, on Ins way from the Capo to 
Natal. He de8cril)es it os ‘ a country well fitted for the 
pasturage of cattle, and covered in every direction 
with large game. It is, 4 he adds, ‘ strongjy undulat- 
ing ; and although badly watered, well adapted for the 
construction of dams; and, the soil being generally 
I’ich, it is callable, if irrigated, of producing every 
species of grain. It is miserably destitute of trees, 
frequently even of bush, and is thickly studded with 
abrupt and isolated hills, W'hoAe height frequently 
I approaches that of mountains. Over tUe*^eater part 
‘•of this tract of country, not a single native is to be 
seen ; nor for many years, if ever, has it been inhabited 
|,by one. The gardens of the emigrants (boers) are in 
many places vi^ry good ; tlieir houses miserable, as they 
have been deterred from exhausting thoir little remain* 
ing capital by building on a* doubtful and precarious 
tenure. That objection to the increase of their .com- 
,fort^ if the word bo applicable, will now, I trust, bo 
happily removed.* The absence of trees, of which Sir 
Harry speaks, is believed to have originated ikom the 
same cause which *occasipns a similar want in tlio 
prairies of America — that is, the narivo custom of 
burning down the grass every winter, tP fisrtiiise 
soil. Where trees have been plantied recently, t^ 
liave grown well The apple, pear, peach, and 
fruit-trees of temperate climates, pare fitiiund 
and produce abundantly. The whole country, * ^ 
be added, is a great plateau, elevated 20<^ « 
above the level of the sea» ' The cfimai#.. “ 

cooler then in Natal, whkh k l 

latitude, W ata 
‘ It^wae^nof tiU mr U^y 
f-',) , 
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hia course iu •very diificult times quite as safely as 
those who put themselves to gi*eat pains aqd cha|jgetf 
to obtain popularity. Ho never .fixpressed— publicly 
at least— any preference for Royalism, Republicanism, 
or Imperialism; for fleur-de-lis, boijaet- rouge, or 
tricolore: in short, Jean Baptiste Vi^ron was a stern, 
taciturn, self-absorbed man of business; and as nothing 
else was universally concluded, till the installation 
of a quasi legitimacy by Napoleon Bonaparte, when a 
circumstance, slight in itself, gave a clearer sigififlcance 
to the cold, haughty, repellent expression widely played 
habitually aboiU the merchant's gray, deep-set eyes, 

, and thin, firmly-compressed lips, llis^icwly-engraved 
privtte card read thus : — ‘ J. B. de Veron, Mon S^fjour, 
Iqgouville.’ Mon Sejour was a charming suburban « 
domicile, situate upon the Cote, as it is tisuully Icrincd — 
a sloping eminence on the nortli of Lc Havre, .iWhrch it 
commands, and now dotted witli similar rl^sideiices, but 
at the period we arc writing, of, very aparbely built 
upon. Not long after this assumption of the aristo- 
cratic prefix to his name, it was discovered that he had* 
insinuated himself into the very narrow and exelft.iive 
circle of the Do Merodes, who were an \inquestionable 
fragment of the old noblesse, damaged, it is true, 
almost irretrievably in j)urse, as their modest establish- 
ment on the Cote too* plainly tfcstified; hut in pedigree 
as untainted and resplendent as in the palmiest da} s of 
the Capets. As the Chevalier (hi Merodc and his 
daughter Mademoiselle Henriettc'-Delphine-Jlortense- 
Marie-Chasse- Loup de ]\leVode — described as a tall, 
fair, and extremely meagre damsel, of about thirty 
years of age — were known to be rigidly iineoniproniising 
in all matters having reference to ancestry, it was con- 
cluded that Jean Baptiste de Veron had boiai able to 
satisfy his imhlc friends, that allhough (/e /arfo a | 
merchant from the sad necessities of tl^i evil time, he | 
was (Ia jure entitled to take rank and prcwdence with | 
tlic illustrious though decayed nobility of France. Jt 
might be, too, as envious gossips whispered, that any ] 
slight flaw or break in the chain of De Veron’s patrician- 
descent, had been concealed or overlooked in the*glitt(‘r 
of his wealth, more especially if it was true, as rumour 
presently began to circulate, that llu! immense sun^ in 
French ayes and ears — of 300,^()()franes(Ij.l2,0007was 
to be settled upon Mademoiselle de Merode and her 
heirs on the d.iy which should see her united in holy 
wedlock with Eugene dc Veron, by this time a fine- 
looking young man, of one or tw’o-and-twc'nty, and, like 
ninety-nine in every hundred of the youth of France, 
strongly prejudiced (ujnlnst the pretensions of mere birth 
and hereditary distinction. 

Rumour in this instance was correctly informed. 

‘ Eugene,’ said !M. do V6ron, addressing his sou in his 
usual cold positive manner, and at the same time 
locking his private 6critoire, the hand of the clock lioing 
just on the stroke of five, llic hour for closijig — ‘ I have 
a matter of importance to inform you of. All differ- 
ences between me and the Chevalier de Merode relativa 
to, your marriage with |^is daughter. Mademoiselle de 

M6rode, are ’ , 

^ ,* Hoin! * <yaculated Eugene, suddenly wliiriing round 
, upon hU stool, and confronting his filthev. * Hein ! * 

* AM difibronccs, I say,’ resumed M.'^dc Veron with 
unniflle^.calm and decision, * between myself and the 
. C&ovaliqr arranged a Vaimahk; and the contract of 
inatT|age Wni be ready, for your and Madcmoiscllo dc 
, si^aiure^ on Monday next at two precisely.’ 

‘ Mii>0 ^d Madetnolsplle de Mdrode’s 1 ’ repeated the 
a^totundoil seemed. half doubtflil Vli|ther ho 

: ja#!' or heoifl anglit* 

, ' ; * ^^8^ . No wonder you surprised. So distinguished 

ii -oisBnooto ;could hardly, undef the circumstaneos, 
Im|^;|j^:h< 4 )edfor 5 and it wouldimvo been cruel to 
you any intimation on the subject whilst 
ihe;mlt$| chaiico of the', ne^tidtion issuing unfa- 

the present, at 


all events, take up your abode' at Mob Sejour ; and 1 
must coftseqiiently look out at once, for a smaller, a 
more bachelor-suiting residence.’ 

‘ My wife and mo ! ' echoed Veron junior with the 
same air of stupid amazement as bi^iVjrei— * My wife 
and mel* Recovering a little, he added: ^ Corffound it, 
there must be some mistake here. Do you know, man 
pvrA, that this ^lademoiselle de M(*r()dc is not at all to 

my taste ? I Would as soon marry ’ 

‘ No folly, Eugene, if you please,’ interrupted M. dc 
Veron. ‘ The affair, as I have told you, is decided. You 
will marry ‘MadLMiioiselle dc Merode; or if not, ho added 
with irciii inflexibility of tone and inamier — ‘ Eugene de 
Voroii is likely to !)enefit very little by his father’s 
w'calth/w^nehlhc said Eugene will do well to remember 
isofb, kind ifot'very diliieult of Iransfercneo beyond 
the range of the law of inlua-itanee which prevails in 
France. The leprosy of llie Revolution,* continued M. 
de Veron as he rose and put on his hat, ‘ may incleo<l 
be said to have polhitc'd our very hearths, wdieii wc 
find cliildren setting up their opinions, and likings and 
dislikings, forsootli! against their fathers’ decision, in a 
matter so entirely within the parental jurisdiction as 
that of a son or daughter’s marriage.’ • ^ 

Eugene did not reply; find after assisting his fidlier 
— who liini)ecr a little in eonsciiuenee of having severely 
sprained his ankle some eight or t(.*n days pz’cviously 
— to a light one-horse carriage ill waiting outside, he 
returned lo tlie olliee, and resumed his seal, still in a 
maze of confusion, dould, and dismay. ‘How could,’ 
he incoherently mattered — ‘how could my father — 
how could fftzybody sut»|)ose that Ifow could 

he especially be so blind as not to have long ago 

perceived What a contrast ! ’ added Eugene (lo 

Veron jumping up, breaking inlo j»as.st)nate speech, 
and his (‘yc's sjzarkling as if he was actually in 
presence of the dark-i‘yed divinity whose image filled 
ids brain and hgised his tongue — ‘what a contrast!- 
Adifline, young, roseate, beautiful as Spring, lustrous 
as Juno, graceful as Hebe! (Jh, par exempt Made- 
moiselle de MiTOde, you, with your high blood and 
skinny hont'S, must cxcusi^ mo. And {loor, too,' poor j 
as Adeline! Decidedly, tlio old gentleman must be 

crazed, and — and let me sec Ay, to be sure, I 

must confer with Edouard at once.’ ’ 

Kug^ne do V(*ron had only one flight of stairs to 
asoeiKl in order to oblairi tins conference, Edouard le 
Blanc, the brother of if (Udine, being a principal clerk 
ill tlie establishment. Edouard le Blanc readily and 
sincerely condol(Ml with Ids friend upon the sudden 
obscuration of his and Ad(‘]ine’s hopes, adding that he 
had always fidt a strong misgiving upon the subject; 
and after a lugubri<)UB dialogue, during which the clerk 
hinted nervously at a circumstance wlpeh, looking at 
the unpleasant turn matters were taking, might prove 
of terrible import — a nervousness but very pjirtially 
relieved by Eugene’s assurance, that, come what may, 
he would take the responsibility in that partieuhir 
entirel}'^ upon himself, as, indeed, he was bound to do 
— the friends left tlie office, and wended tlioir W'ay to 
Madame le Blanc’s, Irigouvilh?, There the lover forgot, 
in Adeline’s gay exliilarating presence and conversa- 
titn, the recent ominous anti exasperating comthuni- 
cation from his father; while Kdouajrd proipet^ed to 
take immediate rounsel with his mothoi? uppn the 
altered aspect of affair#, not only as regarded Ad^iline 
and Eugene de Veron, but more particullirly luimelif) : 
EdbUard le Blanc. \ ’ ^ 

Ten minutes had hardly passed by ordinary 
-^bariily one by Euglme do Veron’fe— when Ifisf 
view with the\!harming Adeline was rudcoly 
upon by Madame le Blanc, a 'shrewd, 
of the world, allKiit that in this afiddr 
lost her balance, tenmted by the gUtterito|illroi^l0^^ 


fbr dayghter’sadlbptattcc, and 
} within her reach, llie manner 
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' vere stem and poromptoiy. ^ ‘ Have th6 ^kindness, 
Honfiiaur Eug^e de V3fron, to bid Addline adieu at 
. once. I have a ierious matter to talk over vith you 
alone. Comer 

Addline Vi^ extremely startled at hearing her rich* 
lover thha addressed, and the carnation of her glowing 
cheeks faded at once to lily paleness, whilst Eugene’s 
features flushed as quickly to deepest crimson. . He 
stammered out his willingness to Attend madamc 
immediately, and hastily kissing Addline's hand, 
followed the unwelcome intruder to another room. 

‘ So, Monsieur Eugene,' began Madame le'Blanc, ‘ this 
ridiculods wooing—of which, as you know, I never 
heartily approved — is at an end. Yoi^ arc,. I.hcar, to 
marry Mademoiselle de Merode in tlie early ]2^1' 
next w^eek.' • • * * 

‘ Madamc le Blanc,’ exclainuid tlie young man,** wiiat 
is it you are saying ? I marry Mademoiselle dc Mdrodo 
next or any other week! 1 swear to you, by all that 
is true and sacred, that I will be torn in pieces by wild 

horses before I break faith with ' 

*ChUt! chut!' interrupted Mndarne Lc Blanc; ‘you 
may spare your oaths. The sentinumtal bavardage of 
boys*iii love will bo lost upon me. You will, as you 
ought, espouse Mademoiselle de Mdrodq who is, I .‘un 
told, a very superior and amiable person ; and as to Ade- 
line, she will console herself. A girl with her .advantages 
will always be able to marry sufficiently though 
not into the family of a millioimiro. But my present 
business with you, .Monsieur Eugene de Vcroii, relates to 
a different and much more importiSit mqjttcr. Edouard 
has just confided to me a very painful circiiinstancc. 
You have induced him to commit not only a weak but 
a highly criminal act: he lias let you have, witliout 
Monsieur d^ ' Ve'j’on'a consent or knowledge, two 
thuXLsand francs, upon the assurance that you would 
either reimburse that sum before his accounts woro 
Wlanced, or arrange' the matter satisfactorily with 
your father.' 

‘ But, Madamc 1c Blanc ' 

‘ Keither which alternatives,* persisted tkat lady, 

‘ I very plainly perceive, you will be able to fulfil, unless 
you comply with Monsieur de Vdron’s wishes; and if 
you haVj any real regard for Adeline, you will signify 
that acquiescence without delay, for her brother s ruin 
wquld in a moral sense be. hers also. Part of tlic 
' money has, I understand, hmi squandered on the pre- 

, lents you ha^e made her : they shall be returned 

‘Madamc le Blanc,’ exclaimed the excited .young 
man, ‘you will drive roc nuid! I cannot, will not give 
up Adeline; and as for the paltry sum of money you 
speak of— 77iy money as it may fairly be considered — 
shall he returned to-morrow morning,* 

Madme le«Blanc did not speak for a few seconds, 
and then said ; ‘ Very well, mind you keep your pro- 
mise. To-mortow is, you are aware, the F6to Dieu : 
we 'havi^ promised Madame Carson of the Grande 
Hue to pasi the afternoon and evening at her house, 
Where Wo shall have a good view of the procession. 

. J>o you and Bdouard call on us there, as soon as the 
is arranged. I will not detain you longer at 
Adieu! Stay, stay— by this door, if you 
! I cannot peirmit you to see Adtfiine again, at^ll 

I this money transaction is definitively settled.' 

ym have ndw sl^t upon the proposal I com- 
to you yestierday^afitenioon,’ said M. do 
Ids son oh the .-^fl^Uowing mtirping 
a lilent ipay 

^ A i^re^^ting answer than 

aft kin 
this eiMfe complin 
as be, Eugene, 

' "wbrd^ ^his heart, 

'hk noty’therefbre, 

,|0;|!^^']iis.,|uturh existence 


by uniting himself with Mademoiselle'' de Merode, for 
Vbom, indeed, ho felt the profoundest ^teem, but not 
the slightest eihotion of affection or regard. 

*Tour word, your honour, your heart — ^you should 
have added* xour fortune,* replied M. de Vtfron with 
frigid, slowly -distilled, sarcastic bitterness — ‘ are" irrevo- 
cably engaged, are they, to Adeline le Blanc, sister of 
my collecting clerk — daughter of a deceased sous- 
licuteiyint of the line* 

* Of the Imperial Guard,' interposed Eugene. 

Wko aids her mc^ther to eke out a scanty pension 

by embroidery* ‘ 

‘Very superior, artistic embroidery,* again interioctod* 
the son. * 

‘ Be it so. I linve not been quite so unobservant, 
Eiigiine,*of certain incidents, as you and your friends 
appear haye supposed. But time proves all things, 
and the Dc Mcrodcs and I can wait.' 

Nothing further passed till M. de VeJron rose to leave 
the* room, when his son, with heightened, colour and 
tnupbling speech, although especially aiming at a 
cai-clcss indifference of tone and manner, said: ‘Sir — 
sir — one word, if you please. I have a slight favour 
to ask. There arc a few debts, to the amount of 
about two thousand frjncs, which I wish to discharge 
immediately — this morning, in fact.* 

‘ Debts to the amount of about two thousand francs, 
wdiicli you wish to discharge immediately — this moniing, 

: in fact,' slowly repeated De Veron, fixing on his son 
I a triumi)bant, mocking glance, admirably seconded by 
the curve of his thin white lips. ‘ Well, let the bills be 
sent to me. If correct and fair, they shall bo paid.* 
‘But— but, father, one, the chief item, is a debt of 
honour I ' 

* Indeed ! Then your honour is pledged to others 
besides Madc^^ioiselle la hrodemef I have only to 
say, that in that ease I will not assist you.' Having 
said this, M. dc Veron, quite regardless of his son’s 
angry expostulations, limped out of the apartment, and 
shortl^v after, the sound of carriage-wheels announced 
his departure to Le Havre. Eugene, about an hour 
afterwards followed, vainly striving to calm his 
apprehensions by the lioi)e, that before the day for 
balancing Edouard's acoounts arrived, he should find his 
father in a more Christian-like and generous mood, or, 
at anyrate, hit upon some means of raising the money. 

The day, like the gorgeous procession that swept 
through the crowded streets, passed slowly and unin- 
terruptedly away in M. dc Wron’s place of business, 
till about half-past four, when that gentleman directed 
a porter, who was leaving the private office, to inform 
M. le Blanc, that he, M. dc V^ron, wished to speak 
with him immediately. On hearing this order, Eugene 
looked quickly up from the desk at which he was , 
Engaged, to his father’s fticc ; hut he discerned nothing, 
on that impassive tablet either to dissipate or confirm ^ 
his fear. 

* ‘Edouard Ic Blanc,’ said M. dc V^ron with mild . 
suavity, of voice flic instant <he summoned cl^k ]^ro* 
sented himself, ‘ it so chances that 1 have no fiirthor 

occasion for your services' 

^ ‘Sir!— sirf 'gasped the terrified young man. . 

‘You are,’ continued M. de Vdron, ‘eniided to a 
month’s salary, in lieu .of that period of notice-i-oao. 
hundred francs, with which you may credit yourself in 
the cash account you will please to balonce bring 
me as quickly as possible/ , ^ \ ^ 

‘ Sir 1— sir! 'again hewilderedly 
stricken clerk, as he turned distractedly’ 'fro n t'' ■ 
son-‘Siri' . . : 

« My words Are plain enough, I ‘ 

de Vdion, <oolly topping and opshlni 
fr«n which he helped himself to A J You 

aro discharged with one huhdM'' ^ 
salary m lieu of wnrrthig, in ^ 

now only to bring your nctouptilf : 
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course ; If fluding tltem 80| sign your Uont^ and there | 
is an end of the matter/ , < 

Edouard le Blane made a step or two towards the 
door, and then, as if overwhelm^ with a sense of the 
hopelessness of fhrther concealment, thmed round, 
threw himself with a cry of terror and Hespair at M. 
de V^ron's feet, and poured forth a wild, sobbing, 
scarcely intelH^ble confession of the fault or crime 
of wluch he had been guilty, through the solicitations 
of M. Eugene, who had, he averred, received? every 
farthing of the amount in which he, Edouard le Blanc, 

acknowledged higiaelf to be a dcAulter.* 

i Yes !— yes 1 * exclaimed the son ; ‘ Edouard gave the 
moncigr into my hands, and if there is Any blame, it is 
mine alone/ 

*M. de Vdron listened with a stolid, stony apathy to 
all this, save for a slight grunincr of triumph lhat, 
spite of himself, shone out at the corners of his, half- 
closed eyes. When the young man had ceased sobbing 
and exclaiming, he said; ‘You admit, Edouan) le 
Blanc, that you have robbed me of nearly two thou- ^ 
sand francs, at, you say, the solicitation of my snn — ' 
an excuse, you must be aware, of not the slightest l(%al 
weight ; no more than if your pretty sister, Mademoi- 
selle Adeline, who, I must be permitted to observe, is 

not altogether, I suspect, a stianger to this affair 

Hear me out, Messieurs, if you please: 1 say your 
excuse has no more legal validity, than if your sister 
had counselled you to commit this felony. Now, mark 
me, young man : it is just upon five o’clock. At half- 
past seven precisely, I shall go before a magistrate, and 
cause a warrant to be issued for your ajiprehension. 
To-morrow morning, consequently, the brotljer of Made- 
moiselle le Blanc wWi either be an incarcerated felon, 
or, which will suit me just as well, a proclaimed fugitive 
from justice/ ^ 

‘ One moment— one word, for the love of Heaven, 
before you go!* exclaimed Eugbne. ‘Is there any 
mode, any means whereby Edouard may bo rescued 
from this frightful, this unmerited calamity — this 
irretrievable ruin ? * * 

* Yes,* rejoined M. de Veron, pausing for an instant 
on the outer threshold, ‘there is one mode, Eugene, 
and only one, Wliat it is, you do not require 1% be 
told. 1 shall dine in town to-day; at seven, T shall 
look-in at the church of Notre Paine, and remain there 
precisely twenty minutes. After that, repentance will 
be too late.* 

Eugiine was in despair, for it >vas quite clear that 
Addline must be given up— Addline, whose myriad 
charms and graces rose upon his imagination in ten- 
fold greater lustre than iHjfore, now that he was 
about to lose her for ever! But there was plainly 
no help for it ; and after a brief, agitated consultation, 
the young men left the office to join Madame and 
Mademoiselle le Blanc at the Widow Carson’s, in the 
Grande Rue, or Rue de Paris, as the only decent street 
in Havre -de-Orftce was at that time indifferently 
named^ both for the mirpose of communicating the 
untoward state of affaira, and tliat^uglme might take 
a lingering, Inst farewell, of AddlinJ. ^ ^ • 

Befbte accompanying them thither, it is necessary to 
say words of this Madame Carssn, who is abo^t 
to ft very Singular part in this little drama. She 
was ft gay) w^-looking, symmetrically-shaped young 
widow* who kept a confectioner’s shop in the said 
Griuidft ftftd officiated os her own dume da oonwtoir. 

Hftr goOd^iiodka, coq.netJtishly-giacious smiles, and un- 
vftiyha^lO^ her establislimont much 

moris' by no means a brilliAnt affiiir 

would Othetwise^ Madame 

' quiet kind of way, engaged to 
le Blahe-^at is to sfty, sbo intended marrying 
Idffi titeit ffintaa) iBftvihgs should 

knd provided, also, no more elffiihle 
ih'thd iheantime. M, do 


V<Spon himself was frequently in the habit of calling, 
on his way to or from Mon Sdjour, fof a piltd and a 
little lively badinage with the comely'widow ; and so 
frequently, at one time, that Edouard le Blanc was 
half-inclined — to Madame Car8on*s infinite /imusement 
— to be jealous of the rich, though eldefly merchant’s 
formal and elaborate courtesies. It ivas on leaving her 
shop that he had slipped and sprained his ankle. M. 
de Wroii fainted with the extreme pain, was carried in 
that state into^thc little parlour behind the shop, and' 
had not yet recovered consciousness when the apothe- 
cary, whom Madame Carson had despatched her little 
waiting-maid-of-all-work in quest of, enlored J;o tender 
his, assistance. This is all, I think, that needs be said, 
in a prdirtiinaBy way, of Madame Carson. 

Of oouree, tlv tidings brought by Eugene and Edouard 
very painfully affected Mademoiselle le Blanc; but 
being a very sensible, as well as remarkably handsome 
young person, she soon rallied, and insisted, quite as 
warmly as her mother did, that the sacrifice necessary 
to relieve Edouard from the peril which environed 
him — painful, heartbreaking as that sacrifice might bo 
— must be submitted to witliout reserve or delay. In 
other words, that M. de Vdron, junior, must consent 
to espouse Mademoiselle de Mcrode, and fbrtnwilh 
inform his father that he was ready to sign the nuptial- 
contract that moment if necessary. Poor Engine, who 
was really over head and ears in love, and more so just 
then than*^ver, piteously lamented his own cruel fatc,^ 
and passionately denounced the tiger-heartedness of 
his barbarian fatheij; hut ns tears and reproaches could 
avail nothing in such a strait, he finally submitted 
to the general award, and agreed to announce his sub- 
mission to M. de Veron at the church of Notre Dame, 
not a moment later, both ladies insisj^'d, than five 
minutes past seven. 

Madame Carson was not at home all this while. She 
had gone to church, and after devotions, called on her 
way back on one or two friends for a little gossip, so 
that it wanted only about a quarter to seven when she 
reappeared. Of course the lamentable story had to bo 
told ovjr again, with all its dismal accopipaniments of 
tears, sighs, and plaintive ejaculations; and it was 
curious to obseri^c, as the narrative i)rocecdcd, how the 
widow’s charming eyes flashed and sparkledn and her 
cheeks glowed with indignation, till she looked, to use 
Edouard le Blanc’s expression, ‘ferociously* handsome. 
‘Le inonstrc!* she exclaimed, as Eugfene termimOed 
the sad history, gathering up as she spoke Ithe shawl aifil 
gloves she had just before put off*; * but I sliall see him 
at once : I have influence with this Monsieur de V^ron.* 

‘ Nonsense, Kiiiilie,* said Maxiamo le Blanc. ‘ You 
XXissess influence over Monsieur de V^fronl* 

* Certainly I do. And is tliat €uch a miracle ? * replied 

Madame Carson with a demure glancs^ at Edouard le 
Blanc. Edouard looked somewhat scared, but managed 
to say: ‘ Not at all, certainly not ; hut this man’s heart 
is iron — steel.* «... 

‘ We shall sec,* said the fair widow, as she fimshed 
drawing on her gloves. ‘ La grands passion is some- 
times stronger tlian iron or steel : is it not Monsieur 
Eughne ? , At all events, I shall try. Ho is in the 
church, you say. Very well, if 1 fail— but I am sure I 
Sail not fail— I return in ten minutes, and that will 
leave Mademoiselle Adeline’s despairing loirer plenty 
of time to make his submission, if betted may not ho; ^ 
and so aa revoir^ MesdAbies et Messieurs.*' 

i Wbat can she mean?* said JMadamo le Blauo ftS^ 
the ddor closed. ‘ I have noticed, once.or twice 
the last fortnight, that she has made use of 
half-hints relative to Memrieur de Vdcoa/ « ^ 

* 1 don’t know what riie can ipeftn,’ said BmMfd In 

Blanc, soiringhie hat and hunying off; ^ 

.follow, and strive to ascertain/ ' ; < ^ 

He was just in tflse .to eatdh ft 
■^Gmaofl’a akirts a» they' wffisamd of 



the Kuo St Jacques, and by quickening his speed, ho Adeline le Blanc, by which it appearedL that tlie union 
saw her entcif the chimih from that streat. Notre k of those young persons was joyfully acceded to by 
Dame was croivded; but Edouard ic Blanc had no Jc^n Bifptiste. de Yeron and Marie lo Blauc, their 
difficulty in singling^out M. de Yeron, who vras sitting parents— the said Jean Baptiste dc Y<iron' binding 
in his accustomed chair, somewhat removed from the himself formally to endow tlie bride and bridegroom 
mass of.worslfippers, on the left of the high altar; and jointly, on thd^day of marriage, with the sum of 800,000 
presently ho discerned Madame Carson gently and francs, and, moreover, to.admit liis son as a partner in 
adroitly making her w'ay through the crowd towards the business, thenceforth to be carried on under the 
him. The instant she was near enough, she tapped him name of De Ytiron Son. 

slightly on the shoulder. He turifed quickly, and stared This* contract was written in duplicate, and as soon 

with a haughty, questioning glance at the smiling as tho notniy had finished reading, Madame Carson 
confectioner. There w^as nogravde passion in that look, handetf'a pen t8 M. d# Yi'ron, saying in the same light, 
Kdouardcfclt quite satisfied, and Madame Carson’s coquettish, but i)ercmi)tory tone as bt'fore :* Now, Mon- 
conduct set*med more than ever unintelligible. She sieur, quick, if J^ou please: yours is the most important * 
appeared to say something, which waa rt^pKed to* by signature.’ .Tlie inerclmnt signed and scaled both 
nil impatient gesture of refusal, andfM. /ie tVt^^ron* parehinonts, and the other interested parties did tlie 
turned again towards the altar. Madame Carson next sanA, in silent, dumb bewilderment, broken only by 
approached close to his chair, and bending ‘down, the 8^‘ra‘tclniig of llic pens and the legal words repeated 
whispered in his ear, for perhaps a ininn to. Assliedid after the notary. ‘We need not detain you longer, 
so, M. de Yeron’s body rose slowly up, involuntarily as Messieurs, I Ixjlieve,’ said Madame Carson. ‘ Bon sou\ 
it were, and stiffened into rigidity, as if under the Monsieur dc Yeron,’ she added, extending an ungloved 
inffuence of some frightful spell. Enrcing himself at ' hami to that gontlomnn, who faintly touched it with 
lost, it seemed, to confront the M’hisperer, Jie no sooner liif lips; ‘you will hoar from me to-morrow.* 
caug]|t her eye than he reeled, like one struck by a heavy ‘ What is the meaning of all this ? ’ exclaimed Eugene 
blow, against the pedestal of a saint, whose stony de Yeron, the instant his father and the notary dis- 


features lookiKl less wliite and bloodless than his own. 
Madame Carson eonteniplated the effect she had pro- 


appeared. ‘I po.sitively feel as if standing upon my 
heml!* A chorus of like interrogatories from the Le 


duced with a kinrl of pride for a few moments, and then, Jffaiics assailetl IMadame Carson, wliOhe ringing hursts 
with a slight hut jHjremjitory wa\ e of <ter hand, of mirth mocked for a time their impatience, 
motioned him to follow her out of the sacred edifice. M. * Meaning, parbku ! ’ she at last replied, after pausing 
de Y6ron hastily, though with staggpriiig steps, obeyed ; to cateh breath. ‘ 'J'hat is plain enough, surely. Did 
Edouard le Blanc crossing the <‘liurch # and reacliing you not all sec with what empressenu nt the poor man 
the street just soon enough to see them both driven off kissed my hand ? There, don’t look so wretched, 


in M. de Y^roii’s carriage. 


Edouard,’ she added with a renewed outburst; ‘per- 


Kdoiiard harried back to the Grande Rue to report hajis I may have the caprice to prefer you after all to 
what he had witnessed ; and what could be the interpre- an elderly millionaire— wJio knows ? But come, let us 
tation of the inexidicahlc scene, engrossed tho inventive try to be a Ititle calm and sensible. What I have 
faculties of all there, till they were thoroughly tired of done, good folks, I can as easily undo ; and that being 
their wild and aindess' guesses. Eight o’clock chimed the ease, Monsieur ICugeiie must sign me a bond to- 
— -nine — ten — and they were all, hidouard especially, inorrow morning for fifty tliousand francs, payable 
wotrking themselves into a complete panic of uudeffu- three flays after his marriage. Is it agreed ? Very 
able apprehenjfiou, when, to their great relief? M. de well : then I keep these two parchments till the said 
Y6ron’s carriage drew up before liie door. The first Iwnd is executed ; and now, niy friends, good-night, for 
person to alight was M. Bourdon, a notary of eminence ; I, ar you may believe, am completely tired after all this 
next M. Yeron, who handed out Madame Carson ; benevolent fairy-w'ork.’ 

and all three walked through tlie shop into the back- The wedding took place on the next day but one, to 
apartment. The notary wore his usual business aspect, the great astonishment of every one acquainted with 
and hod in his liands two rolls tliickly-writtcn parch- the two families. It was also positively rutnoured that 
ihent, w'hich*he placed upon the table, and at once M. dc Ydron had proposed marriage to Madame Carson, 
began to spread out. M. de Yeron had the air of a and lieen refused ! Be this true or not, it w'as soon 
man walking in a dream, and subdued, masten'd by apparent that, from some cause or other, M. de Ycron’s 
some overpow'ering, nameless terror; while Madame health and spirits were irretrievably broken down, 
Carson, though pale with excitement, was evidently and after lingering out a mopish, secluded life of 
highly elated, and, lo use a French phrase, completely scarcely a twelvemonth’s duration, tliat gentleman died 
‘ mistress of t]» situation.* She w^as the first to break suddenly at Mon Sejour. A clause in his will be- 
silence. ^ueathed 20,000 francs to Madame Carson, ivith an 

‘ Monsieur dc Yeron has been kind enough, Edouard, intimated hope, that it would he accepted as a pledge 
to explain, in the presence of Monsieur Bourdon, the by that lady to respect, as she hitherto had done, the I 
mistake in the accounts ho was disposed to charge you ftonour of an ancient family, ' 

with to-day. He quite remembers, now, having received This pledge to Secrecy woKld no doubt have been 

two thousand ili^cs fimm you, for which, in his hurry kept, but that rumours of poisoning and suicide, in 
at tho time, he gave you no voucher. Is not that so, connection* with Dc Yifron’s death, having got abroad I 
Monsieur de Ydron?* she added, again fixing on the the Procureur-^GCneral oi-dered an investigation to 
the same menacing look that Le Blanc hSd t^ke place. The suspicion proved groundless: but the 


in the church. 


proch-verbal set forth, that on examining the hodv 


t to see you at the as usual. 


eould bo no doubt, therefore, that the jirdud 


V Madame Ca«soe; Vend now, V<<ron was an escap^ formt; and subiequ^t 

Mwdqug ^ business, if you pleasm Timse tigatiou, which was' not, however, very shr&y 

tiPte po long to, as they did to sufficiently proved that Jean BaptMe 

■ »L. . : , yowgwwn of a high family, 


V de YdrOn vond | colonies under a feign^ namei"'to 
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l)onic ; amJ whihst at the Isle (le Bourbon, had been con- 
victed of premeditated homicide at a gamiug-houae, 
and flentenced to perpetual iinpTisonmbnt with hard 
laliour. Contriving to escape, ho h«c^ returned to 
France, and by, the aid of a considerable^ legacy, coni- 
meiiced a prosperous mercantile career J how termi- 
nated, we have just seen. It was by pure accident, or 
what passes for such in the W'orUi, that Madame Carson 
had arrived at a knowledge of the terrible ^c<;ret. 
W^en M. de Vt^ron, after spraining his ankle, was 
carried in a state of insensibility into tig? room j^hind 
her shop, she haddmmediately busied herself in remov- 
ing his neckcloth, unfastening his shirtyitlum a llannel 
one \*hich fitted tightly round the neck, and thus 
obl^ined a glimpse of the branded letters ‘ 1\ iV "NA itli 
her customary quickness of wit, she instantly rephyed 
the shirts, neckcloth, &(•:, and carefully cqnceaKjd tlie 
fiital knowledge she ha<l acquired, till an opportunity 
of using it advantageously should present itself. 

The foregoing are, I believe, all the reliable parti- 
culars known of a story of wbicli there used to be Iqilf- 
a-hundred different versions living about Le Havii?. 
Edouard le Blanc married Madame (^Jarsou. and sub- 
sequently became a partner of Eugene de \'ei‘oii. Jt 
was not long, however, before the business was removed 
to another and distant French -seaport, where, for 
auglit I know to the contrary, the firm of ‘De Veroii 
and Le lilanc’ flourishes to this day. 

R E T T I N G - O F F I C E B. 

* Betting -SHOP ’ is vulgar, and we dislike vulgarity. 
‘Commission Office,’ ‘Racing Bunk,* ‘Mr Hopposite 
Green’s Office,* ‘ Betting-Office,’ arc the styles of an- 
nouncement adopted by spec!ulators who 0T)en wli.'it low 
people call Bettiiig-sliops, Tlie chosen crosignation is 
usually painted in gold letter on a (‘hocolate-coloured 
wire-gauze blind, impervious to the view. A lictting- 
office may display on its small show-board two bronzed 
plaster horses, rampant, held by two FAliiopian figures, 
nude; or it may prefer making a show of cigars. 
Many offices have risen out of simple cigar -sho]^. 
When this is the case, the tobacco business gives way, 
the slow trade and fast profession not running well 
together. An official appearance is always considered 
necessary. A partition, therefore, sufficiently high not 
to be peered over, runs midwa.y across the sliop, sur- 
mountcsl with a rail. By such means, vicious are 
suggested to the iiitelligent mind of desks, clc-rks, and, 
if the beliolder has sufficient imagination, of bankers’ 
clerks. In the partition is an enlargcdV«/«o«-holc— 
not far off, maybe supposed to lurk the hawk— through 
which are received shillings, half-crowns ; in fact, any 
kind of coin or notes, no sura appearing inadmissible. 
The is papered with a warm crimson pajicr, to 
make it snug and comfortable, pleasant as a lounge, 
and casting a genial glow uyon the proseedings. ^ 

But the betting-Usts arc the attnwtion — these are 
the dice of tlie betting-man : a section of ond of the 
side-walls within the office is devoted to them. They 
consist of long, strips of paper — each radb having its 
own slip — on whkh are stated the odds against the 
liorses. Hasty aiid anxious are the glances which the 
speculator oasts at the betting-lists: he there aces 
whkh arc. titp favourites ; whether those he has backed 
are advAikiffg or , rctrogrt^ing ; and he endeavours 
to di^^yer* by sic^ aik testimonies) by all kinds of 
movcn^ts aua t]^ knowing one’s opinion. He 

, will to othfcr faaers, will try to 

imarks, wUl iddk towards any 
individual, an4 

(tkA Irottiiig into the good israces b| 

the betpiralkn kei^pcr, who, when^ his businesa 1# 
slacli^ cwil^rtk the partition and from 


the duties of the pigeon-hole, to stretdi his lof^ and 'i 
hold turf-convorsc. The betting-offiocf keeper is the 
speculator’s divinity. , 

The office* itself is but the point where the ringing 
of the metal takes place, where the adtiial busines.s 
is more bindingly entered into; but on great, or, as 
they nre technically termed, grand days, there will 
occur — what w'ill also apply, perhaps, occasionally 
to grand operas — %’t‘ry heavy operations. Large 
numbers of thef speculators will collect, forming them- 
selves into knots and groups, on the pavement, and 
even in the roadway contiguous to the offlc»j. Here 
they appear a motley congregation, a curious agglonicr- 
atioh of ,BcvR(linq^s. Becjliness is the jirominciit feature 
of the, lictting mass, as they arc on such (Xicnsioii.s 
collected — scciiine’ss of dress and of character. Yet 
amongst the groups are some bcttcT-looking kino, some 
who seem fo fatten, and who costume thomsclves in fully- 
napped cloth, and boast of ostentatious pockets, and 
huts wliich advertise the owner as knowing’ a thing or 
4w'o. These may he toulers to the office : some may 
be victims, who have once won a stake. The latter 
now neglect their ordinary calling, and pass the v^Jiole 
of their time; in the purlieus of betting-shops. As for 
the toiiters — heiling-otfices are not progressive w-ithout 
tlie aid of touters— theyaro gentlemen who have in their 
time worn many kinds of character, who have always 
existed oiuwway or another on the very outskirts of 
lumesly, till some fine morning a careless step brings 
them from that nei 4 tral gvtumd into the domain of 
the law, where, they are laid hold of. . They do not 
disdain their adopted calling; tliey are not abov(‘ 
assisting (*rnincl-hoys to go in for largo stuki's; they 
tenqit apothecaries’ apprentices by prospects of being 
able to como out. They know likewise the uest horses, 
ainl which nn; sure to win. 

But there arc numbers of willing, untutored betting- 
men, who go ill of their own accord— ‘ quite promis- 
cuous.’ Tluy belong to the class of petty tradesmen, 
and perhaps there are steady workmen and comfortably 
incomed Clerks among them ; although it vi the trades- 
men who nre most numerous, and who give colour 
to the whole body. There is Maewait, the cheap baker, 
he contributes his quota weekly to the betting-shop : 
he lias a strong desire to touch a twenty ^ lioiuul 
stake. Wlietcoles, the potato salesman, has given 
up a lucrative addition yi his regular business — the ^ 
purveying of oysters — for the sake of having more 
time to attend the office. Nimblecut, the hairdresser, 
has been endeuvoiu-ing to raise his charge for shaving 
one h.Tlf-penny' per chin, to be enabled to siieculate 
more largely. Shavings, journeyman carpenter, calcu- 
lates upon clearing considerably unoro by ‘ Bister to 
Swindler* than a year’s interest from ^hc savings- 
bank. There are fliousands of similarly circumstanced 
speculators; they make a daily, if not more frequent 
promenade to the lictting-office ; and on the days when 
the races come off', they may be observed in shoals, 
nodding and winking knowingly ns they pass one 
nuoilior. Borne are scon with jocular countenances, 
and pas-s for pleasant fellows : they are impressed with 
the idea that their horses nre looking up. In others, 

Bie Jocular expression has passed away, and the 
pliilosopliical observer sets them down as melancholy 
individuals, given to Castigating their Wives, and verging 
dogwards. * ' 

]^tjing-men — those who take a pride in their pro* ; 
fession — assume generally n looseness of stylo; 
may be an appippriateness in tliis, considering ^ % 
mercurial contents of their pqekets. In walki&g;W^5^j 
freedom ofugait, approaching the swagger^ 
rally adopted; cigar -smoking at the 
rcooBidered respectable;, hands may ^ "be 
Wntum - in 'pockets, amlV" ' ' 

worn mildly. The individual ia w:-' ’ 

nb^rvant public making up Bs 
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evidence of Blfi’cwdness confiists in familiaritj^ with th(^ 
tochnicalities .6f turf-loro ; without tliia, cpatume is 
no 'uso. Tho bettci; must be well up to the jockeys* 
names, amd those of the horses — of the races they 
have run^6f Day's stable — of Scott*s ditto — must 
know when the cup or 2000-fjpilnea stakes, are run 
for. His vocabulary comprises such words as out- 
sldercf, winners, two-year old, lame ducks, and bad 
lx)oks. He sometimes talks lotidly, although, for the 
most part, he delights in a close, earnest, confidential, 
suppressed tone. There is nothing a better prides 
himsclf^on more than being in the possession of some, 
to the common herd, unattainable secret — something 
only to be obtained once in a lifetime^ and i}\en ‘only 
after severe losses — a secret brought oyt by.eoipe train 
of fortuitous* and most intricately Voven events. It 
comes through a line of ingenious, quickwitted,* iip- 
to-everything communicators, and is made known 
proximately to tlie ibrtunatc possessor by a diplo- 
matic potman, who waits in a room frequented by a 

groom, who pumped it out of a stable-boy, who • 

It is not improbable that tho information has soine- 
vh%Jb deteriorated in its jouriicyings through mews and 
along dung-heaps : it is possil)Ic, when it comes to be 
made use of, it may be found very expensive in its 
application. 

Tile turf speculator must possess a frank and willing 
imagination : he must calculate upon his amcount at the 
betting-shop, as he would upon so much being to his 
credit at a banker's ; he must confider the office cheques 
with which his pocket-book is ovoril<*wing, as at par 
with bank-notes ; lie need keep but little gold and silver, 
as it is far belter to know tliat it is produ(jing a highly- 
profi table percentage. SliouM he be visited by any 
momentary fits of deprcssioti, lie may draw forth his 
l)ortfolio, and 'gratify liis eyes witli the contemplation 
of certificates for fives, and twenties, and fifties. 

We must not pass over a class of speculators who 
betj and yet who are not true hetting-men : they do 
not wish to be seen in betting-shops, yet cannot keep 
away. They are not loungers, for they may lk» observed 
passing along the thoroughfare seemingly with all desir- 
rtbte intentnoss upon their daily business ; but they 
suddenly disappear as they arrive at the door of the 
bettiUg-sliop. Tliese are your respectable men ; w'orthy, 
8(^id, family men. But it is not easy to enter a betting- 
shop, and |ivoid rubbing agaHnst some clinging matter. 
Betting-men generally are not nice in their sensibilities ; 
and perliaps on a fine Sunday morning, 
with his family to the parish church) our Pharisee may 
receive a tip from some unshaven, strong-countenanced 
sfjtts culoftet which may cause his nerves to tingle for 
the rest of the day. ' 

But ther9 is also a light, flimsy, fly-away-kind of 
speculator, a May-day betting-man — a jj^outh fresffj 
perhapiL firom school and the country, with whom his 
tri^s have hardly yet made up their minds what tp 
do^who is at present seeing as much as he can see 
of tom, u|»oa what Iw finds decidedly small means. 
He has an ambition to appear fast ; has of course a 
great adminttion for fast people; but is at present 
yeuug and fresh-coloured, and cannot, with his 
endeavours, make himself appear less innocent ana 
^ ! than he is. Ho has strained his purse in 

a het, has betted on a w)pning* horse, and has won 
five pounds. This wot# perhaps have fixed him for 
llllh^aspee^ but the Imrns In bis i^et. 

make up hUmhta to out his win- 
bets, he muit a Hausoin fon^ the 
! dsf.''''"1ffii';deootatee' 

,pdietot,"'’Whie l»d' to 

igent m 


cited to appear at home, where he booemos a respected 
local junior clerk in a Welsh mining company. 

There are various kinds of bettuig-(#oes* Some are 
speculative, Jday-fly offices, open to-day and shut to- 
morrow— o^es that will bet any way, and against 
anything — that will accommodate themselves toany odds 
—receive any sum they can get, small or large; and 
should a misfortune occur, suchas the wrong horse win- 
ning, forget to open next day. These are but second- 
rate offices. The money-making, prosperous betting- 
officeas quite .a dificrent thing. It is not adyisable for 
concerns which intend making thousands in a few 
years, to p»|' the superintendents liberally, and tq 
keep well-clothed touters — to conduct thcmselres, in 
short, yke speculative offices. They must not defend 
ei4ircly upon cliance. Chance is very well for betting- 
men, hut wjli not do for the 'respectable betting-office 
keefiers, who are the stakeholders. 

The plan tuloptod is a very simple one, but ingenious 
in* its simplicity. The betting-office takes a great 
dislike in its own mind to a particular horse, the 
ft.vourite of the betting-mon. It makes bets agidjakt' 
that horse, wliich amount in the aggregate to a fiorCj^e ; 
and then it hin/s the object of its frantic dislike.'"^ Tliis 
being cfiectcd, the horse of course loses, and the office 
wins. How could it*l>e otherwise? Would you have 
a horse win against its owner's interest ? The thing 
being settled, the office, in order to ascertain the amount 
of its winnings, has only to deduct the i)rice of the horse 
from its aggregate bets, and arrange the remainder in 
aline of perhaps five figures. Whereupon the betting- 
mon grow seediiT mid more seedy ; some of the more 
mercurial go off' in a fit of apoplectic amazement ; some 
betake themselves to WalcTloo Stairs on a moonless 
niglit; some proceed to tho Diggings, some to St 
Luke's, andasome to the dogs; some bwomo so un- 
steady, that they sign the wrong name to a draft, or 
enter the wrong house at night, or arc detected in a 
crowd with their liand in the wrong man's pocket. 
Butj. by degrees everything comes right again. The 
insane are sliut up — the desperate transported — the 
dead buried— the deserted families carted to the work- 
Itiuse ; and the betting-office goes on as before. 

A MAY FLOWER-SHOW AT CIUSWICK. 

It is one o’clock p.m. ; I am at Ilyde-Park Corner; I 
hail tho nearest * Hansom,’ and am quickly dashing 
away for Chiswick. The road leading thither is always 
a scone of great bustle : on a Chiswick ffite-day, this is 
very much augmented. But I am early, and the in- 
cn^ase of vehicles is not yet great. A few carriages and 
cabs, mostly filled with ladies, who, like myself, are early 
on the road, and eager to be at the scene of action, are 
occasionally passed ; for my horse is a good one, and the 
driver seems to desire to do the journey in good style..:^' 
The majority of passengers and conveyances are chiefly 
of the everyday character, and such as are always met 
with fin this great thoroughfare. Omnibuses, with loads 
of dusty passengers; carts and wagons, filled with 
manure, and endb with a man or boy dozing upon the 
top; teams^ baiting at tlie roadside inns; troops of 
dirty children at the ends of ^n^tFrow streets ; with 
carriers’ carts; and travel-stained pedestrians, make 
'Up the aggregate of the objects on the road^ , But & 
anotlier hour the scene will (diange; the orktoeratln^ 
* tum-ouV vlth its brilliant appointments and jipsueui 
footmen— the cab, the btoughsm, end 
eft tiled witli gaily-dress^ oon)pm^» uW.enM th$ ^ 
we;^} ■te a (^iswick ^ U ^ 

Bo'adon seaepn. People go, 4^ tjio' 

Opera— to see and to be sesn* ' 'As t 
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look quite refreelilng in coutrsBt ^itli the close and. 
crowded streets' I have ^ beihind. The spire of the 
churdi on Chiswick gre& is peeping aVoTe the houses 
in the distance ; and by the time 1 have noticed the 
increase of bustle on the road, and about %1ie inn-doors, 
the cab has stopped at one of the garden entrances. 
Early as I am, many others are before me, and arc 
waiting for the hour of admission — two oVlock. The 
carriages of those already arrived ore drawn up iu rank 
upon tiie green ; policemen are everywhere to preserve 
order; ostlers axe numerous, with baskets ofawater 
and bundles of bay ; groups of loungers are looking 
jon, canrlages are every minute arriving, and the bustle 
is beoaming great. As it yet wants ten minutes to two 
o*c|pck, I shall occupy tJie time by giving the ];eader a 
little introduction to what we are presently to see. % 
There are three of these fetes every y^ar— -biie in 
May, another in June, and a thinl in July. Wheri tlie 
weather is flue, there is always a brilliant gathering of 
rank, and beauty, and fashion ; but the June sho^ is 
usually the best attended. English gardening is alw9,ys 
well represented here. Tlie plants and fruit brought 
for exhibition astonish even those who are best ac- 
quainted with what English gardeners can do. For 
several seasons past, it was tliought that cultivation 
liad reached its highest point;' yet each sueeecdiug 
year outvied the past, and report tells me, that the 
plants exhibited to-day are in advance of anything 
previously seen. They are sent 'hero from widely dis- 
tant parts of the country — many of them are hrouglit 
one or two hundred miles ; but most of the large col- 
lections arc from gardens at a co'mparaiively short 
distance from Chiswick. Tlie principal prize is con- 
tended for by collections of thirty stove and greenhouse 
plants; and their large size will be apparent, wlien it is 
stated that one such collection makes eigllt or ten van- 
loads. Tliere are never more than three or four com- 
petitors for this prize. Their productions are generally 
brought into the garden on the evening previous to the 
day of exhibition. At about daylight on the moiTiing 
of the fete, the great bustle of preparation begins. 
Everything has to be arranged, and ready for the 
judges by ten o’clock a.m., at which hour all exhibiterjs, 
anj others interested in tlie awards, are obliged to 
leave the gardens ; and they are not readmitted until 
the gates are thrown open to those who may have 
tickets of admission, at two o’clock. 

At last tliey are open. (How expectation clogs the 
wheels of time!) I join the throng; and in a few 
miniites I am among the flowers, which are arranged 
in long tents, on stages covered with green baize, as a 
background to set off in bold relief t^eir beautiful 
forms and tints. Tliere are three military bands 
stationed in difibrent parts of the grounds, to keep 
up a succession of enlivening strains until six o’clock, 
the bout when the proceedings, so far as the public 
ax0 coitoemed, are supposed to terminate. One of 
them is already * discoursing most eloquent music.’ 
Company ra^^dly arrives y weli-dres&^d persons are 
Strpljlag through the tents, sitting bemeath the trees, 
or oh the benches, listening to the music. The scene 
^ k giay one* > The richness and beauty the masses 
of iibwer, idvaBed onljr by the gay dresses and bright 
of fair a^irers; the delicate green of 
the;ia?ees with their young foliage, and tlxo 

itJS^^lawhs, aH Ht up by a bright May sun, and 
Ihh combine to form a wholb, 

of wbimi is not easily forgotten. 

{Suppose we Outer 
imd’ Ifote more prominent objects 
Here h tomewliat m&ellaneouB assort* 
t aio The plants Are 

nearly a yard across, 
in tlib.hhsheit 
ridmesB of its coUnodogi ha 
a coflectioh: of 


the] 


One iso 
namelsi 


too; their gracefhl foliage, agitated by ev^ breeze, adds 
much to the interest of tlds tent. Afoong the most 
remarkable are the maidenhair-ferns (adiantum'), and a 
huge plant of the elk’s horn fern, New South 
Wales. It derives Its name from the sha^ of ks large 
fronds. Before us is a quantity of Chinese hydrangeas, 
remarkable in this case for the small size of the plants, 
and disproportionately large heads of pink blossoms. 
Capo pelargoniums, to8, are well roprosentod ; tliey are 
curious plants, indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope; 
specimens of them are very often sent to this country, 
with boxes of bulbs, for whicli the Cape is •famous. 
Wlien they arrive, they look like pieces of doadwood ; 
but ‘when ‘proporly cared for, they rapidly make roots 
And branches, e|id ^produce tlieir intorestipg flowers in 
abundance. 

Passing to the next tent, wo enter tliat part devoted 
to the fruit. A delicate aroma pervades the place. 
Directly before us is a large idant of tl^e Chinese 
loquali, loaded with fruit. This is yellow, and about 
the size of a small plum. The plant is a great 
novelty; for although hardy enough to bo grown out 
of doors in this country, it produces its fruit on!iy in 
a hothouse. Associated with it are some large vines 
in pots, M'ith a* profusion of fine bunches of grapes. 
Tlicn tliere are dishes of strawberries {British Queens), 
numerous pine - aiiplcs, cherries, poaches, bananas 
(grown in ^lis country), melons, &c.; besides some 
very fine winter apples and pears, which have liecn 
admirably preserved.* Of the former, the winter-queen, 
old green nonprrcil, and goklcn harvey are conspicuous ; 
of the latter, the warden and Uvedalo’s St‘ Germain 
are fine. 

The most attractive feature of these sh%w8 appeal’s 
to be the orcliicleous or air-plants, as they arc popu- 
larly known. A greater number of xxsrsons are always 
collected round them than in any other part of the 
tents ; nor is this to be wondered at. Nothing can be^ 
more singular in appearance or gorgeous in colouring. 
Their fraOTance, too, is so delightful. Description can 
convey but a faint idea of their great* beauty and 
diversity of character. Tlioy seem to mimic the insect 
world in the shapes of tlieir blossoms; nor are the 
resemblances distant. Every one has heard \)f tlic 
butterfly-piant; there is one on the stage now before us,* 
and as the breeze gently waves its slender stalks, eacli 
tippccl with a vegetable butterfly, it becoQies almost 
diificult to imagine tliat wo arc not watcliiug the 
movements of a real insect flitting among the plants. 
Here is a spike of Gongora maruhita, bearing no faint 
resemblance to a quantity of brown insects with ex- 
panded wings collected round the stem. Close to It 
are some Brassins, mimicking with equal fidelity insects 
of a paler colour, besides liuiidreds of oftiers equally 
feurious and beautiful. Some bear their flowers in 
erect spikes, or louse heads; others have dipping 
pcemes a yard in length, as some of the dendrabiums^ 
More have a slender flower-stalk making a graceful 
curve, with the flowers placed on the uppermost side^ 
as Pholcenopsis amablisj which bears a profusion of white 
blossoms closely resembling large moths wiUi expand^ 
;iving|. Here are some romarlaible plants we xnu^t hot, 
pass without noticing: they are equally attractive hipth 
by their beauty and associations. Tliey are two |flan^s 
of Stanhopea ftyrmai*exliibjted by Her Majesty, and a 
fine specimen of Acincta Ja^umbofdtiif nameu in honour 
of tba philosophic traveller. They are idl worthy ifff , 
the aeaociations they call up; th^ grow in 
hoskets, and the flowers are pre^hiced tma X , 
directly opposite* the leave®. Tlwi 
flowetmg-pmts is reversed in them. ’ ^ 

We^sson: everywhere gorgeous 
jiTO before us. Huge plants of Indian 
a tpssoe of several foot, Ikerally .covered 
hde. Heaths from tl»e ^ ^ 




in their 
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from, the Hihialuya ; ami c^Lctuscs from /he pltuns, stalk, a foot or more high ; but ho^ to describe it is the 
of South Anieffca. In fact, here arc collected examples difficulty. Imagine a liat wijth expanded wings, with 
of the flora of almost every known country of tlic the addition of a tail, spread out before you, having 
globe. But we must not be carried away by these on its breast a rosette of narrow ribbon, of the same 
more show/' plants to the exclusion of some very dusky colouSf and you will gain some idea of its form 
curious and interesting little things w hich I sec and colour. Its botanical name is A f/aciia 
we are in danger of forgetting. Here, carefully Here is the rose- tent. In no previous season have 
covcreil by a bell-glass, is a fine siKJcimon of Dionaa tlie plants appeared in finer condition. A few years 
musciptifa, or Venus's fly-trap, iilvory reader of natural ago, uobody could grow roses fit to be seen in pots ; 
history is familiar with its economy ; hut one docs not many said it w^as impossible to do so : now', one can 
often get a sight of it. By the side of it arc many other scarcgly imagine anything finer than they are seen 
curlous^plants, covered witli equal care. Ancectochi/fis at the metropolitan flower-shows.* Both in healthy 
arffenteuSf a little dw.arf plant, wdth leaves wdiich, botli appearanee, ard in linenesa of flower, they exceed those 
in their beautiful lustre ami peculiar iU4rkinga„resehible whicli we admire so much in the open garden in 
a grwn lizard, must serve for an cj^iiuplp. .Amon^ sumnitT. One or two are conspicuous, though oli are 
other curiosities, is a small plant of one of the speiues befiutiml. ^Som'enirs iVan ami lias pale flesh-coloured 

flowers, exceedingly delicate nor is the perfume they 


of rhododendrons, recently introduced by Dr Hooker 


from the mountains of Sikkim Himalaya; close to it emit leas attractive. pure white ; very 

are some apleas imported from the northern jiarts of pale; and (n^mt des JJatailles, of the richest crimson, 
the Celestial Empire. TIn‘re are also some v(‘ry rare art? among the most attractive ; but there are numerous 
and valuable Fpeciinons of har<Iy trees, from the inoiin^ ut|;er8, rivalling them in beauty and fragrance, 
tains of Patagonia. Tlu^y Ixdong to tlie very extensive < As the afternoon wears away, the more fashionable 
ffim/ly of coniferous plants, aiirl have In'en n.amcd visitors depart. At six oVlcK'k, the several bands of 
respectively Fitz-lloya Patmiunivn >\\\{\ Faxe-Gotlipavon- music form one, the National Anthem is played, and 
siiicna, 7 'here is also a rcniarkahly ha«idsorne crceiicr, the fete is over. 

Jhxarmiras mysorensls^ having pemlent racemes of large ^ ^ 

flowers ill shape resemhliiig tla? snap-dragon, and of a G O L D - S E EKING AT II 0 M E. 

rich orange and chocolate colour. y i h V 

To revert to ttic little Sikkim i luHl<Klen.lron, I sliall rms Loinon.l Hill?, m tlie slnree of I-ife and Kinross, 
give iierc tlie description of a |till more diminutive "I'ru known in aneienl times as the Imnting-gronmis 


Sliicna, 7 'here is also a rcniarkahly ha«idsorne crceiicr, the fete is over. 

Jhxarmiras mysorensls^ having pendViit racemes of large ^ ^ 

flowers ill shape resemhliiig tlu? snap-dragon, and of a G O L D - S E EKING AT II 0 M E. 

rich orange and chocolate colour. y i h V 

To revert to tlie little Sikkim i luHl<Klendron, I sliall Lomond Hills, m tlie sliires of I-ife and Kinross, 

give iierc tlie description of a |till more diminutive known in ancient times as the imnting-gronmis 

specimen, met-w’itli by Dr Hooker during his journey, of the kings of Scotland, w'hcn these monarchs resided 
and which he has figured and described in his beautiful in their siiihmer-palacc at Falkland, a village on their 
w'ork, The Phododf udron of StHtm-^I/ima/aya. It is nortli-easterii declivity. At a period intermediate he- 
called P. ii^rakf or snoiv-rhododendroii. ‘ The hank tween these and the present limes, they ivero the haunt 
woody brandies o tins curious little siKs ies, as tinek persecuted Covenanters, and often resounded with 

as a gtx'ise-qudl, struggle along tlie ground lor a foot or • *. i *11. s.* 1 o* *1 

im,«n ii.ft. v,.V,...ni inn ni.nvn nnt '’oicc ot fsalins roiscd at conycntteles. Since tlien. 


woody brandies o tins curious little siKs ies, as tl.iek persecuted Covenanters, and often resounded with 

as a gtx'ise-qudl, struggle along tlie ground lor a foot or • *. 1 • 3 ^ a.- 1 o* *1 

two. pmscilting linmu tufts of vegetation wlienj not the voice ot fsalms raised at conycntteles. Since then, 
luilf-a-duxcn other plants can exist. The brnnelios are solitude and silence have seldom been disturbed, 
densely interwoven, very harsh and woody, wholly save by tho bark of the sbeidienrs dog, or the echoes 
dcpresswl; whence the shrub, spreading horizontally, caused by the blasting of rocks in the limcbtonc quarries 
and barely taised two inches above the soif, het^omes whicii run along their southern and w'estern ridges, 
eminently typical of the arhl, stern climate it inhabits, jjut during the montli of May last, this solitude and 
The latest to hlooni, and earliest to mature its seeds, gjn.uee were completely destroyed, by thousands of 
by for ilie smallest 111 oUagc,.-md proportionally argest i„.,r„„,(.nt upon Uiein, 

in flower, most lepidute in vesture, huinhlc in stature, J, .1 1 ^ 1 3 • 1 * .1 -i 

rigid in texture, dcfonnail in liabit, yet the most A^im the ponderous crowbar and pickaxe, to the easily- 
, odoriferous, it may be rccogni|ed, even in the lierbariuin, ’''mldcd trowel and hammer, in search of gold, which 
as the procfuctioa of Hie loftiest elevation on the surface believed to be liidden in their recesses. The 

of the globe-- of Ihe most excessive climate — of the information on which they acted seemed to them to 
joint iufluoneos of a scorching sun by day, an<l Ihe come from an autlientic source, and to be confirmed 
keenest frost by night —of tlie greatest drought, followed by comjwtcnt authority. 

in a few hours by a saturated at mosphere— of the southern base of the bills, overlooking the 

iNilmiest calm, alternating with the whirlwind of the r.... 1 

Alps. For ««ht months of the year, it is huried under l*cs the viilagc of lOnnesswood, 

many feet of snow ; for tho remaining four, it is frc» noted as the birthplace of the poet MicIimI Brucc. A 
quontly snowed on and sunned in the same hour. Dur- of this village entered the army, and there learned 

ing genial weather, when the sun heats the soil to 150 manners at war with good morals, which, after his dis- 
deg^s, its perfumed foliage scents the air; ivhilst tj charge, brought upon him the vengeance of the law, and 
stto^-stormand frost it is insensible: blooming through he wqs banished' ‘beyond sqas.* His subsequent good- 
all? expanding its little purj^e flowers to the day, and conduct^ however, procured him ^ a ticket-of-leaye/ nnd 
o^y closing them to wither after fertilisation has taken b^ lK>came servant to the commissariat for the convicts 

mountaineer will Kinuun open tiirouRli days opportunities of seeing the substance ,,t«W8[ht 

■ 0 '^ and sleet, till a mild day flfcllitates the detacli-- ^ Bathurst ‘ diggings,’ contaiiunf the, gold 

; the pollen and tlie Inundation of tho orariuni. which is now arriving in this country in, .such ■ 


is almost wholly: eflibet of wiiu^; for quantities. It at once struck him that he. hod; 

“ Fritillaries” abundauce of tlie same material in his native 
bttUcrfiies, do vlmtffig the quarries in which sevcsral of 
(aevjitm^^ acquaintances earned t^ir livelihSod.' 

K it ptot ^ « » letter to hfo n^, J^&ttcr 

I than any other course, affiinlcMl the she 

I'd.’ , ■ ' had an opportunity of 

plenty or rdthei' flcwer, mo^ curious gene© spread witli the rapSdity;;|l! ; 

Lve secit ’i'he corolla is <m a long { and an oxcitenmt among 
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l»ccs vl»cii Uioir 4iive has received a sudden sliock. The j 
mountain pathways became hnmediaiely alive wUh 
human beinj^s, and nbises arose like the hum of a city 
heard at a distance during: the busiest hours of the day. 
In the villages immediately adjoining the place of resort, 
the excitement was wholly confined to youngsters and 
idlers, who are ever ready to seize upon novelty and 
enter upon bustle; but furtlier off, it extended to old 
and young, hale and infirm, asthmatic and long-winded, 
grave and gay, taught and untaaglit, rvspectabfte and 
disreputable, industrious and idle, till it reached n 
^mpass of twenty miles at least, extending not only 
to theaForth and Tay, but stretching inland from tlieir 
opposite shores. In short, men who had never climl)od 
a mountain all thcir lives More, though living in clpsc 
proximity to one, w'ore seen on its loftiest^ peaks, tuid 
toiling there with all the ardour of ("yclops. 

Meanwhile, some of the less impulsive minds in the 
district, not altogether untouched by the prevailhig 
mania, began to cast about for warrants to justify their 
appropriation of some of this much-coveted matern^, 
and assure their confidence that it w'as really gold. 
Memory, research, tradition, testimony, all came to 
their help. They recollected how their fathers Inui 
told them that the l^aird of Lathrisk had w'rought a 
leafl-mine on the northern declivity of the East Liiw, 
which yielded also a considerable i>roporiioii of silver, 
and which was abandoned only because of the high tax 
government had put upon the latter metal. Then came 
tlie ready query : That since there is silver in these 
hills, wliy not also gold, seeing they frequently go 
together? Then it ^vas found that the mineral forma- 
tions in which this metal occurs are the cTystallinc 
primitive rocks; and with these the Lomond Hills 
w'crc held to correspond. Then it had h<.yu told them, 
that in days of yore shepherds liad found pieces of 
gold while tending their Hocks on tlu* hills, and that 
gold had been frequently met wdth in the wdiole 
district of country iMitween the Forth and the Tay. 
Last of all came the testimony of a man w lu* had 
returned to the neighbourhood from (.’alilbrnia, and who 
asvsured them, that the substance they submitteil to Ips 
inspection was in Jill respects similar to that which 
was dug out of the hills in the gold regions of 
America. Singularly enough, though they did not reflect 
upon the facts, tliis man ha<l returned home as poor us 
ho had depiirted, and manifested no desire to ac(‘oin- 
pany them to the new El Dorado at their doors. Other 
persons w^ere meanwhile i)ushiiig inquiries in a more 
certain direction, and subjecting the supposed precious 
treasure to infallible tests. 

The chief centre of attnictiou is a pai*Lially-w roiiglit 
limestone quarry, knowni by the name of the Shcet- 
biehcad; right above the village of Kinnesswood, and 
about a gunshot back from the. brow of the Bishop 
Hill. It is surrounded on all sides by immense 
heaps of de'bris, which has been repeatedly dug inU) 
during tlio last thirty year# by geologising students, in 
search of fossils connected with Uie carboniferous 
, system, and wdio must have frequently met Vith the 
substance which has caused all this excitement, hut 
never imagined it to be gold. Tlic face fuf the quarry, 

tlie depth of tw-euty feet from the top, is an accumu- 
lation of shale or slate, lying in regular layers, and 
easily broken. It has been tunicd to ^oo<l account of 
late in the maihufreture of slate-pencils of superior 
Atnong. this , shaly accuniiitation, there are 
kyew of a spfr, wot clay or ochre ; and it is in 
this that ,tlio hfillignts Vliich have dazzlcil the im^ina- 
^ tioo breo mapy arp chiefly found, and which, accordingly, 
are %eflpoiitly; throVii out among the d^ris, of which it 
comes to^lbrni a p^t. In this quarry, then, and Ja 
heaps around it, hundreda are earUeatly busy in laying 
bare what la beneath; wliile scores of men, women, 
and children arb sikf tly and earnestly looking on. 


^One has jpet brought out a ball of stone? or something 
like stone, about the size of a mauls* hand, known 
among the quarrymen as ‘a fairy ball;* it is composed 
of a liurd crust, like rusted iron, wdiich, on being 
broken, is found to contain a yellow shining metal of 
various shapes and sizes — grains, octohedronsj cubes, 
and their allied forms, as U the case with gold ; and 
what else can it be but the precious metal, thinks 
the finder, as ho places it in his receptacle, and 
applies himself anew to his vocation. In a little 
while he stmnhlcs on another of these balls, as big 
as a man’s luit, wdiieh he breaks, and opens with in- 
creasing eagerness; when, lo! it is as empty ai a ‘deaf 
imt* — tjie^ whaler which i>cnTolatcd through the shale 
having^ rusted the iron that goes to form the crust 
along witll thc^ ochre, hut failed, as in* the previous 
ease, lo form crystals in the interior. A third, fourth, 
and fifth are found to be as hollow' as the last, and the 
‘digger* begins to look a little crestfallen, and abate 
his eagerness. 

• Jiut here is an Trishrnan, who has been vastly more 
lucky, dancing a jig, with a footless stocking near him, 
tied at eimh end, pa(;ked as full as it can hold of ‘the - 
fine stiifi;* as he calls it, w'hilc w'ith wonderful a*?5lity 
he flourishes ajieavy pickaxe and spade over his head, 
and screams at the highest pitch of his voice : ‘ Sure, 
now', and isn’t my fortune made !’ By ainl by, getting 
at once hoiyyse and tired, he desists from his exertions, 
ainl entreats a hoy near him ‘ to go into the bog beyont 
there, ami get him some ]>otoen, which he is sure is 
making in the stills" among the turf;’ offering liim at 
the same time a lump of his ‘ treasure* as pv}'meiit for 
his trouble. 

Here is a tall, grave, shrewd-looking man, very like 
an elder of the kirk, throw'ing aw'a}^ part ofliis accumu- 
lation, hut somewhat stealtliily retaining a iiortion in 
the largo cotton handkerchief in which he had placed 
it, while a respectable-looking woman is saying to him; 
‘John, the minister says, it’s no gold, but only brim- 
slone.* To which he answers, with an audible sigh: 

‘ Well hath the wise man said, all is vanUy and vexa- 
tion of spirit.* Here is a strong-built tut lumpish- 
looking fellow', seemingly a ploughman or day-labourer, 
leaving the scene of action in evident disgust, who, on 
being asked if he had been successful, answers roughly : 

* No !’ and adds : ‘I’ll sell, you this pick for a glass of 
ale or a dram of w hisky.’ Here arc angry w'ords passing 
hetwwn a mid(fl(‘-age(l man and a youth, rejpeeting tJie 
right of possession, the former liiiving driven the latter 
aw ay from a juoinisiiig-looking place on wJiich lie w'as 
employed, and coinnieneed operations upon it himself. 

It is Salimhiy; and the mills on the river Leven 
are stoiiped at noon, to allow the water in the lake 
from w'iiicli it flows to accumulate its siqiplies for the 
» following week’s operations. Freed thus from labour, 
the spinners hasten to the scene of attraction, and 
largely swell the crowd already assembled there. The 
‘men begin the seare.h with eagerness, wdiile the women 
content themselves with looking on ; bu£ it is evident 
that they are unaccustomed to the use of the instru- 
ments they have assumed, and that long practice will 
be necessary before they can turn them to paucli 
accent. Here are bands of colliers' able to wield tltein 
lo purpose, yet how uinvilUiig they appear ip be to 
put forth their strength. They came m the expecta- 
tion of getting gold lor iJie lifting, which is nowhere 
the case ; and are evidently disap^xuntod in finding 
tliat %oih. efibrt and jicrse verance uew^saiy. , lif; v 
deed, it surprised us to see so litUo* disposition,, , 
make and nioint^ exertion on of 

faticied that certain riches would bo thq; J 
Notwithstanding the numerous traces of 
mcring, and sbovollihg thqy havq ' 

there is not an excavation a foot doop; ; 

crevk^ in the rock, thrio inches squall. ^ 
left tne words, scratched with a fiSf slktd: f ^tlifire 
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Is no, gold heil*/ as if he had done all that wai necessaiy, in other circumstances than those in' which they are 
to prove it. Even in the loose ddbris around the aecustomed to meet with it. The inhabitants of tlie 
quarry — ^with which.the substance referred to abounds district in which it is found shewed little sympathy 
— there is /lo trace of a digging wider or deeper than a with the excUetneut produced, a faot which should have 
man's hat. •WTe have seen a student make greater and led the gold^iiunters to pause and ponder ; for they were 
lon^r-continucd exertion to get a fossil shell, and a as likely to know the nature of the substance sought as 
terrier dog to get a rat or a rabbit, than any of the persons at a distance, and just as likely to appropriate 
gold-seekers have. Burns the poet, in lilt lament, it, if it really were gold. But under the influence of 
entitled Man was made to MouHlf, complains, with more their credulity, onr adventurers drew a conclusion quite 
pathos and sentiment than truth and justice, that the difTerent— namely, that the people at the foot of the hill 
landlords will not ‘ give him leave to toil.* That is affectid indifference, *in order to deceive those at a dis- 
not th€^ leave most men desire, But the leave to be tance, and keep all the treasure to themselves. It was 

idle* If gold were to be got for the lifting, and bread of no use to >tcU them, that this said gold had been 

were as easily procured as water, rntya would not be tested half a century ago, and been * found wjfliting.* 
disposed to take healthful exercise, npich less* labout They v^ished it to be gold, and they were determined to 
or toil. , * ' l)eliiiwc -it such. Much advantage was* taken of this 

We shall not describe the scone as it developed itself credulity, c^veri by those who had themselves been its 
on Sunday. It was at total variance with the reputa- dupes. The most daring falsehoods were invented by 
tion Scotchtnon have acquired for the observance of them, in order to induce others to ‘befool themselves 
that day, but in perfect keeping with the notoriety as’they bad done. One, according to his own account, 

they have gained for their love of strong drink. Mon-» lui^ received 80s. for his ‘ findings ;* and another had 

day was the fifteenth day of the gold-fever ; and, like bfen offered L.2 for as much as he had collected in 
moi^ other fevers, it was tlien at its height. Parties lialf an hour. Such are specimens of the fables they 
hml been on the hill soon after the previous midnight devised, with a view to deceive their acquaintances, 
awaiting the dawn, resolved to be tfie first at the and they had manifest pleasure .in seeing them produce 
diggings that morning, arid ‘ have their fortunes made the desired effect. 

‘ ‘ ~ Meanwhile, every test known to or conceivable by 


before others arrived.* But the lurk had not got many 


yards high in his heavenward ascent, and*^nly struck the amateur chemists— of which there are not few 
the first note of his morning-carol, when the inoun- in the counties in wliicdi the hills are situated — was 
tain conceives sent back echoes qf music from a whole put in requisition, and a voice evoked by them, but 
band of men, marching at the head ofi a still greater it would not speak as desired. Others, who knew 
number, who might have been taken for a regiment of nothing of chemistry, were torturing it in every 
sappep and miners. Thcjy have come from a distance ; iiossible way — beating it with hammers, to see if it 
and, like tlg^ others who have preceded them, can have woidd expand, like gold, into leaf; but instead of this, 
known little or nothing of * balmy sleep, kind nature’s it only flew off* in splinters : then putting it into the 
sweet restorer/ unless they have taken it at church smith’s forg^ to see if it would liquefy and separate 
the preceding day, or in their beds, M^hen they should from the dross, but it only evaporated in fumes, which 
have iKfon there. The morning has grown apuce, and drove them from the smithy by their offensive odour, 
shews the mountain- sides and table-land teeming with Not one of these experimenters, whether more or less 
life. ‘The cry is still, they come;’ and long before skillf^d, thought of subjecting it to the simple and certain 
mid-day, it is calculated that there are at least 1200 tost of cutting it with a knife, of which the substance 
persons on the hill — many of them spectators of the in question' is not susceptible, whereas gold cuts like 


scene, but most of them actors in it. 

To a» curious obsorvciv it was at once an amusing, 


tdigh choose. Enough, however, had been done to con- 
firm suspiiuons which liad been floating in the nilnds 


interesting, instructive, and painful spectacle. It of many of the diggers, that this rapid wealth-finding 
developed character ; shewed to some extent the state was a delusion and a lie. All doubts upon the subject 
of society among certain classes and professions; and were finally set at rest by the professors of mineralogy 
exhibited human nature in some of its peculiar and in the colleges, and the practical chemists in Edinburgh 
less agreeable phases. The most striking and unlike- and Glasgow, informing certain inquirers as to the jrool 
able manifestations were---ignorancc, credulity, super- nature of this deceptive substance. It is of two kinds : 
stition, recklessness, and disregard for all that is ‘ lovely the one with a gray, the other with a brown base— the 
and of good report.’ We were particularly struck with latter much qiorc common than the former; the one 
the want of foresight,* observation, and reflection shewn shining with a whitish, the other, with a yellowish lustre* 


kind yrlth which to bring forth the supposed gold froin^ Pity it is that even this trifle should be lost to the poor 
its r^ssas ; and. more wonderful still, without food to* quarryman, who has only to lay tliem aside when 
sustain them while employed in finding it. What an whcelmg away Ifis rubbish tfU they accumulate td such 
easy jp^y these persons would have been to any one a quantity as to be worth a purchaser's notice, but who 
wllUng to take lAviiiitage of them ! They willingly does not know where to find a customer. 

:jartcd witli much of their supposed treasure for a few I The Lomopds were now again left to their so^tude 
„crttmbs of cake fifom a boy’s pocicet, and withVdl and silence, a few stray persons visiting them ftom 
eHce of poor cheese from a quarryman’s curiosity, to see the place and its productions 

bro^lit iiftoxicating drink to had caused such excitement. But the TOania\didi*not 
’ fTO have received: in retuni whatever he abate all at once. A village patriarch, in 

pleased to demand. One partjii, and foiry lore,’ entertained some of the 
; could 1^, was moio pitnri- the foUowing legend, which had the iff 

having peoiitimM with is equal to them%i search of the preclons messi 
' KFiSE softiwig whWi whisky cording to this ancient, a fidty, in 


Indicated oy the 'folJiOwl^ *'■4^ 
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* But,* abided this benevolent seal of Puck, * if I leave you, 
irlien these happen — for I must then reti^n hope'' 
irnmCdiately — take you notice whero tiie brindled ox 
lies down, and there you willdlnd the gol^/ The cock 
crew and the horn blew. The fairy vau^hed, but the 
boy observed where the brindled ox lay down ; but 
tlien he did not reflect upon the need of marking the 
place, but ran hoftie, in his impatience to communicate 
the delightful information he had received, and .,on his 
return found that the brindled ox had risen and left 
tlie place; and as he could not d'jterminc the s^t, the 
gold still awaits tlie search of some more reflective and 
^painstaking person. Of course, one aufh another of the 
narra$or*8 auditors thought himself sucli a person, and 
lii^d him away to the conical hill tliat rises so con- 
spicuously at the entrance to the estuary of the Fr^tli. 
What success attended* tliem there wo have not the 
means of knowing, but wo have seen it stated in adoenl 
newspaper, that a si)ecinien of the shining substance 
found in that place had been sent to the editor, a mb he 
pronounces it more like gold than the crystals broi^ht 
him from the Lomond Hills. But ‘ like,* says the py)- 
verb, * is an ill mark ; * and wc hope the gold-diggers of 
Pife will consider themselves as liaving been already 
sufllcicntly deceived by appearances. 

The mania lasted fully three weeks, not that any i 
one person was under its influence all that time — 
for, singularly enough, the man who had been once 
there rarely if ever returned — but, like an epidemic, 
it spread wide, and only censed by a cduinge in the 
intellectual atniosplicro. There could not be less 
thiui 300 persons upon an average each day upon 
the hill, cither searching lor the supposed treasure, ; 
or waiting to ascertain the result from those that 
did. This would make an aggregate of 0300 in the 
whole time; but let us keep miicli within the mark, 
and take the number convened during that period at 
5000. Many of these were men earning 15s. a week; 
but let us put them all down at Is. Cd per day each, 
and allow Is, for the exi)enso incurred in their poing 
to and from the place. This will make lialf-a-crowm 
lost and expended by every one of them. This calcu- 
lation makes L.30 a day, and L.G30 for the whvle | 
period. Now, w*e are fully persuaded, that though all 
the pyrites carried off had been gold in the proportion 
in which it seemed in the substance, it would not have i 
realised this sum, which is about the price of 200 ounces 
of gold; BO that, in the aggregate, the diggers would 
have been losers, though some of them, individually 
might have been gainers. But the gainers w'culd have 
been few in proportion to the wliole, for we observed 
that not more than one man in tw^enty found even tlie 
pyrites, which arc probably still mofe extensively 
diffused than gold itself ever is, even in the regions 
where it jls now known to prevail: so that the wages of' 
the nineteen unsuccessful nien are to he calculated along 
wdth those of the successful one ; and tl\eii it follows, 
that unless the ‘ findings* of the latter at tlie close of the ' 
day are eijual tp tlie wagcf of twentymicn, there is no 
increase of capital to the country, no gain upon the 
whole. Then the man who was lucky at one time, was 
unlucky at another— like a poacher who snares three 
hares in anight, but does not snare another for a wcek,^ 
while he has been unable to work during the day, and, 
in the end, his losses have counterbalanced his gains. 
Then if this phantom liad proved a reality, all the 
hilnes^ mid mills Mthin a wide range of the place would 
ktly abandoned, and it must nave taken 


hilnes^ mid mills Mthin a wide range of the place would 
hata bean instantly abandonedi and it must have taken 
a ifldee^ to reprodut^ the capital thas lost 

to , . In flnO, it must have become necessary 

b the diggings in order to constitute a 

riglijkb labour in them; and stiU further, to levy a tax 
to a poti<% if not a military bmue, to preseme 

order; IjuA tlieso deductions m .made, tUgetIttr 
with the inbmes d^uived fpotn provimis ocotipatlons, 
and the great eonnetM wi(hihe yoeation 


—to say pothing of the labour and discomforts to be 
endured— -we cannot think gold-digging a profitable or 
desirable pursuit. 

COMBETITION AND MONdPOhlT. 

A Mkmohandum just issued by that active body, the 
Sanitary Association, contains the following amusing and 
instructive account of tjie memorable competition between 
the great Londpn watcr-companics forty years ago, and 
of the close monopoly in which tliat reckless and ruinous 
struggle ended : — 

' 111 1810, a water mania, like our recent railway mania, 
suddenly broke out ; and the principle of competition, to 
which tlio legislature had all along looked for the protoc- 
tioii of the pul’lic, was put upon its trial. , Two powerfbl 
oompaiiics, which had been several years occupied in 
obtaining their acts and setting np their machinery, now 
took the field- one, the West MidiUesex, aitneking the old 
monopolists on their western flank ; the other, the East 
London, invading their territory from tlie opposite quarter. 
At tlic same time, a band of d^hing Manchester specula- 
tors started the Grand Junction Company with a flaming 
prospectus, and boldly flung their pipes into the very thick 
of tlie tangled net-work whieli now spi’cad in every Jirec- 
tion beneatii th*? pavement of the holly-contested streets. 

‘ These (J rand- Junction men quite astonished the town 
by the magnifieonce i>f their jiromisca. “ Copious streams’* 
of water, dejived, by the medium of the Grand Junction 
Canal, from the rivers (k)Iiic and Brent : “ always pure 
and fresh, because always eoraing in” — “ high service, free 
of extra charge abch'e all, “ unintprmiitent m that 

eiisUmera may do without rwfenw;” sui;li were a few of the 
.scdu(‘tivc alliirerncnta held out by liicsc interlopers to 
tempt deserters from the enemy’s camp, 

* The West IMiddlcsex Comjiany, in its opening circulars, 
also promised “ unlimited supplies ” to the very “ house- 
tops,” of water “ clear and bright from the gravelly bottom 
of the Thames, thirteen miles above London Bridge.” 
The East London wns not beliindhand with the trumpet; 
and its skilful ” directors, by paying dividends iu rapid 
I succession out of capital, raised their L.lOO shares to the 
I enormous premium of !<. 1 30 before they had well got 
their machinery into play. Meanwhile the South London 
(orYauxliall) Company was started — in 1805 — on the other 
side of the river, with a view wrest from its oVi ralers 
the w atery dominion of the south. The war was not, how- 
ever, earned on in a I'cry royal sort ; for, as the travelling 
I mountebank drives ,six-in-]^aiid through a country town to 
cntifHi the g.aping provincials to his booth, so*Uiese w^atcr- 
jugglcrs went round the streets of Loudon, tlirowing up 
rival Jeis~d\*aa fi*oin their mains, to prove the alleged 
superiority of their cnghies, and to captivate tlie fancy of 
hesitating customers. 

‘ The New Kiver Company, thiia put upon its mettle, 
boldly took up tlio gauntlet. It erected* new forcing- 
. engines, cbangt*d its remaining wooden pipes for iron, more 
than doubled its ccmsuuiption of coal, reduced Its charges, 
Augmented its supplies, issued a contemptuous rejoinder 
r to its adversaries, and, appealing as an ** old servant '* to 
the public tor support, engaged in a war of extermination. 

‘For seven years, the battle raged incessantly.. Tha 
combatants sought--' and openly avow'Cd it — not Uieir ow^n 
inxjflt, but their rivals* ruin. Tenants were taken on almost 
any^terms. Plumbers were bribed to tout, like oiikiflbus 
ca^, for custom. Such was the rage fbr mam nhiherie^ 
conquest, that a lino of pipes would bo often down a 

long street, to siTve^one ney customer at the fttd. 
remained uncollected, lest .offence should be ^ven and 
influence impaired. Capricious tenants amused ^emsclv^ 
by changing ^m one main to another, as thi^ might 
this or that tap of beev. The mere credulous 
t*elying on the good faith of the ^ public lervants 
once powerfbl water-lords now h^bly called 
were s^pletous enough, on the etiungth of 
to abandon their wells, to selt off timh* 
to cKwot water-closetB otd^ths in the uppm: 
houses. In many streets, wm thtee Jto 
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* triple adminwtixitive chaijfCB, triple pumping storage 
costs, lirid a triple army of turncocks — ^the whole affording 
a less efteptive supply tlian would have resulted from a 
single well-ordered service. In this desperate struggle 
vast sums iff gjoncy wci-e sunk. The recently-established 
companibs worked at a ruinous loss ; and such as kept up 
a show of prospenty were, in fact, like the Kast London 
Company, paying dividends out of capital. The New 
Kiver Company’s dividends went d^nvn fi’rmi li..!)00 to L.23 
per share per annum. In the border-liiiq districts, where 
the fiercest confiicts took place, the inliabitants sided with 
one or other of the contending parties. Some noted %vith 
delight tlic humhled tone of tlie old arbitrary monopolists, 
and heartily back(*d the invaders. Some oId-stag(ws stuck 
to the ancient companies, and to the faces.of fhmiUar turn- 
cocks. These jaiid*, hut many shrewd feyows putoff the* 
obsequious coHectoi*s, and contrived to live w'atcr-ratc frcti. 
Thus the honest, as usual, i>aid for the knaves ; a’iid 'the 
ultimate burden of all those s(pmndcred resources fell — also 
as usual — on society at large. 

* Such a stale of things could not last ; and it came to a 
conclu.sion which exi)cncnce, had it been invoked, iiiiglit' 
have led parliament to anticipate. Tor, scarcely a century 
boforc, the two charterc<! East India (Companies, after 
five Joars* internecine war, had coalesced to form tliat 
gigantic confederacy wliicli for years iqonopoliscd the 
Indian trade, and rose to an unexampled pitch of corporate 
power and aggi’audisciiicnt, at the cost of tlie mercantile 
community. 

* Just so, in 11117, the great w at er-eonipaniefe coalesced 
against the public, and coolly portioned out London between 
tiicm. Their treatment, on this occasion, of the bmants 
.so lately flattered and caj<«led, will never lie efl'acod from 
the public ^memory. Ifatehes of ciistoiners were liuiided 
over l»> one water-company to another, not merely without 
their consenttbut w ithout ev(*n the civiUt;^ of a notice. Old 
tcnaitts of the New Kiver Conijiaiiy, who Jiad taken their 
w'ator for years, and had been tlu'ir thiek-and-tliin suj>- 
porters through the hattk’, found themselves ungratefully 
turned over, w'ithout pr<‘vious explanatitm, to drink the 

puddle* supplied by tlu5 Grand Junction ('ompany. The 
abated rates were immediately raised, not merely bi ilu* 
former amouiU, hut to charges from 25 to 400 per cent, 
more tlum tliey had been before the oomiietitioii. 'J’he 
solemnly-promised high sorvie<‘ was suppressed, or made 
the pretext for a hea^y extni eharge. IMany people had 
to regret “ selling their foree-])iiinps as old lead,” or tixing 
water-closets on their upper. flooi-s, on the faith of tliChC 
treacherous contractors. I'lios^ wlio luid fitted up tlieir 
houses with fiyies, iu reliance on the guarantee of uninter- 
tniiiing premire, found themselves obliged eitlicr to sacrifieo 
the first outlay, or to expend on eistcTiis and their appen- 
dages further sums, varying from L.IO or L.2U up to 
— und even, in many cases, L.IOO. When tenants thus 
unhandsomely dealt by exiiressed their indignation, and 
demanded rodr^,theyw'cre " jocosely” reminded smiling 
secretaries tliat the competition was over, and that those , 
who were dissatisfied^ with the companies’ supplies were 
quite at liberty to set up pumps of their own. 

*Thus a«, in political affiurs, anarehy invariably leads, 
to despotism, so, in commerce, svdiversivc competition 
always ends its disorderly and ruinous course in monopoly, 
which, whether avowed or tacit, individual or collective, is 
. bqt des}iotism in a lower sphere. 


. .pf ^tablishments, and capitals, and stftffs, for the peiform- 
ai^. ,pf a service for which offo would 8ufH<‘e. Evidence 
shews\thftt water-eomitanies might be bought out,^o os 
to way for the consolidation of Uie water-supply 

, wlili Ino and otliier conkiOoted sanitary servim, 

i authority, rcsponsibio ta the rat<^-i>ayers 

^ and charged to snp^vi^ the due exo« 

m hjf ootitractors com}»«t(iug frediy, on open 
" ' qsarkot^ system obviously c^culated 

^ ^ the public ttie bast p^iblo ji^ervico at the lowest 
B. m authority to buy 

out in fml, M||th Jpuitey boirowed at 3 or 3i 


I>or cent., we should come into possession of their works at 
*an^nua^ charge foy interesst, hjss, by nearly two-fifths, than 
our present annual payment to the companies ; by conso- 
lidating the nine establishments thus acquired, wc should 
save more thnb half the present working costs ; and by the 
further consolidations refeiTcd to above, for which this 
first one would prcpai'c the gi’ound, w'e should still more 
reduce our annual charges, and still more improve our 
sanitary condition.* 


^IlCIIAEL ‘THE AKCIIANGEL: 

§ 

A .STATU ETTK. 

c 

Mr white archangel, with thy steady eyes * 

Ontlooking on this silent, ghost-filled room, ^ 

'J^iy (A'lSjieJ hands wrapped on thy sheathed sword c 
doom, ■ ' 

I’hy firm-floM'd lips, not made for human sighs, 

Kisses, or siniles, or writliing agonies, 

IJiiit. fin* divine exhorting, lieav(‘nly song, 

Hold, rightiMius counsel, sweet from scrai>h tongue — 
Ileautiful angel, strong as thou art ivise, 

•\Voiild that thy sight could make me wise and strong ! 
AVould that this sword of thine, which idle lies 
Stone-planted, could waive up ami gleam among 
The crowd of demons that with^ager cries 
Howl in mv lieart toinplfitions of world’s wrong! 

Lama Sabachthani! How long — how long! 

ISliehael, great leader of the hosts of God, 

Warrer w ith Satan for the hotly of him 

AVhoni li^ing, God hatl loved — If ehcrubim 

With cherubim eouteml for one poor clod 

OJ’ liiiman tiust, with sin-stained fe(‘t that trod 

Tlirongh the wirlt‘ deserts of Heaven's chastisement — 

Are there not ministering angels sent 

Tti strive with e\il ones that roam abroad 

Ghiteliing ofti living souls? * The living, still 

Tile living, the\ shall praise Thee.’ Let some great 

Jii\isible spirit cuter iu and fill 

Tlie howling elmmb(*rs of ht arts desolate, 

Tliifre stand like tliee, () IMiehael, strong and wise, 
jNIy white archangel with the steadtast ejes! 


WAGES inUOIlTENKI) IV CONREQU'EVCK OF IMPROVE- 
MENT OF MA(;niNEIlV. 

It is stated in a report of the Commissioners appointed 
in l{13*i to inquire euucerning the employment of women 
and children in factories, that * in the cotton-mill of Messrs 
Houldsworth, in Glasgow', a spinner employed on a mule 
of 336 spindles, and spinning cotton 120 hanks to the 
pound, produced in Itl'J.'i, working 74. J hours a w'eek, 46 
pounds of yam, his net weekly wagf‘s for which amounted 
to ‘27s, 7d. TAi years later, the rate of wages having in 
tile meantime been reduced 1 3 per cent., and the time of 
I working having lieen les^ivied to 69 hours, tlie spinner was 
enabled by tlie grcatiir perfection of the machinery to 
produce on a mule of the same number of spindles, 52^ 

• pounds of yai*n of the same fineness, and his not weekly 
earnings wore mlvgnced from 26s. 7d. to 29s. lOd.' Similar 
results •from sirailaj- cireumstai1ce.s were experienced in tlic 
ManchesWr factories. The eheapciilng of the aii;io]e 
produced by help of mnehiiiery increases the demand for 
I the article -; there being consequently a need for an 

increased number of workmen, the elevation of wages 
follows as a matter of course. Nor Is this the only benefit 
which the working-man derives in the case, fi>r he shares 
'with the community in acquiring a greater command over 
tlie necessaries which' maehinciy is concHjmed in pn^ucing* 
■^Ctmdemed from a Lectum hy G, R, Pori^ h Ms 
^(^ht,iierary and SdmHjicAmciaJtim. 

- -r ■ ■ . .... !> .. n , , ' . 

Prteted and rukUriied hy W. and R. CiuwiisiiSt 'vBigH fitrtet, 

t Minburgh, Also sold by W. 8. Oun- Amen Comer, ; I>. 

. Chaiiiikiis, 55 West I^ile Street, 4* M*Gt>ASHAW, 

Upper SackriUo Street, Dublin.— Adv^tisemmtM Ito Hontblr 
irts are requested to be sent to It NibhOlae 

iMne, Lombard Street, London, to wdmni nil StmlieetiOiis rm^ect^ 
ing their inserUoD must be maw. ^ 
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BOOK-WORkSIIIP. 

' A BOOK belongs in a peculiar manner to the age aild 
nation that produce it. It is an emanation of the 
tliongbt of the time ; and if it survive to an after-tiim** 
it remains as a landmark of the progress of tlie imagi- 
nation or the intellect. Some books do even more than 
this : they press forward to the future age, and make 
appeals to its rnaturer genius; but in so doing tliey 
still belong to their own — they still wear the g.arb whieli 
stamps them as appertaining to a particular epoch. Of 
that epoch, it is true, they are, intellcetnally, the flower 
and chief; they are the exi)ression of its finer spirit, 
and serve as a link between the two gi‘neralions of 
the past and tlie future ; but of that future - -so luiieh 
changed in habits, and feelings, and knowledge — they 
can never, even w'hen acting as guides i.»id teacliers, 
form an essential part : there is alwui^ ^ some bond of 
eympatby wanting. 

A single glance at our ow’n great books wdll illus- 
trate this — books which .arc constantly repriiAed, 
w'ithout w'hich no library can be tolerated — wliich are 
still, gencratifui after generation, the objects of tb^ 
national worship, and arc popularly supposed to afford 
a universal and unfailing standard of excellence in 
the various departments of literature. These books, 
although pored over as a task and a study by tlic few, 
are rarely oi)encd and never read by the many : they 
are known the least by tlioso who reverence them most. 
They arc, in short, idols, and their worship is not a 
faith, but a superstition. This kind of belief is not 
shaken oven by experience. When a dci^ourcr of the 
novels of Scott, for instJuicc, takes up Tom Jones, he, 
after a vain attempt to read, may lay it down with a 
feeling of surprise and dissatisfaction ; but Tom Jones 
remains still to his convictions ‘an epic in prose,’ 
the ffetion par excellence of the language. As for 
Clarissa Jlarhwe and Sir Charles Gra^dison, we ’have 
not beard of any common render in our generation who 
has. had the hardihood even to open the volumes ; but 
Bichardaon as well as Fielding retains liis original 
niche among the gods of romance; and we find Scott 
himsdlf one of the high-priests of the worship. When 
wandering ohOe upon the continent, we were thrown for 
sevdi^ into the company of an English clergyman, 
w£b himseli; as the best possible moi|el in 

defl^ptipn^ ^Ith. a copy of Spenser ; and it was curious 
;to; the with which, time to 

tiinit^ ibrth his tieasure, and thej^daiitoa with 

wh^^lfS'i^^^utesheretnrn^itt^ Tel^ 

dayastiiemcltd€^h^(^2ilc^ 


' In the present century, the French and German 
critics have begun to place this reverential feelitig for 
the ‘ classics * of a hanguage upon a more rational basis, 
fn estimating an aiitlior, they throve themselves hack 
into the times in wliicli he -wrote ; they determino liis 
place among the spirits of his own age ; and asceitain 
the practical ii^tuonce his works liave exercised over 
those of succeeding generatir^us. In short, they judge 
him relatively, not absolutely ; and thus convert an 
unreasoningii^uijerslitioii into a. sober faith. We do 
not require to be told that in every book destined to 
survive its author, Ihorc ai*e here and there gleams of 
nature that belodg to all time ; but the bo’dy of the work 
is after the fashion of the .age that produced it ; and he 
who is unacquainted with the thought of that age, will 
always judge amiss. In England, wo are ?lill in the 
bonds of the last eenrury, and it is surprising what an 
amount of affectation mingles with criticism even of the 
highest jwelensions. It is no wonder, then, that com- 
mon readers should he mistaken in their book-worship. 

To such ijcrsoiis, for all their blind reverence, Dante 
must ill reality be a wild beast — a fine itnimal, it is 
true, but still a wild beast — and our own Milton a 
polemical pedant arguing by the liglit of poetry. To 
such readfTs, the spectacle of IJgolino devouring the 
head of JDiggieri, and wiping his jaw's with the hair 
that lie might tell his sViry, cannot fail ,to give a 
feeling of liorror and disgust, wdiich even the glorious 
wings of Dante’s angels — the most sublime of all such 
creations — would fail to chase away. The poetry of 
the Divine Comedy belongs to nature ; ’its superstitioD, 
intolerance, and fanaticism, to the thirteenth century. 
These last have either passed aw'ay fron*» the modem 
iVorld or they exist in new fonns, ^and with the first 
alone can we liavc any real healthy sympathy. 

, One of our literary idols is Shakspeare — ^perhaps the , 
greatest of them all ; but although the most universal , 
of poets, his works, taken in the mass, belong to tU© 
age of Queen Elizabeth, not to onrs. A critic has w4jl 
said, that if Shakspeare were now living, he would 
maniibst the same dramatic power, hut uu(ter d^rOnt 
forms ; and Ids taste, his knowledge, and , his beliefs 
would all be differfjnt. This, however, Is not the 
opinion of the book- worshippers : it is not the poetry. ^ 
alone 6f Shakspeare, but the work bodilyj y ; 

eminent with them ; not that which is univeibal id ^ 
genius, but tlmt Jikcwiso which isVrcstricted ' [; 

fetters of time and country. The coramcntato^^ll iK : 
same way, find it their business to bring ; 

condags to, bis ideal chamotor, not* to \ 

ei^tenco by the manners 

tho'litersyy models on vidfSh hjs ! 

wdul4 be^easy’to.run in 
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onr great authors, and to shew that boo^orship, as^ 
isontradistingufshed from a wise and discriipinating 
respect, is notldug more than a vulgar superstition. 

We are Jthe moi'e inclined to put forth these ideas, at 
a time when*' reprints are the order of the day — when 
speculators, with a singular blindness, are ready to take 
hold of almost anything that comes in their way with- 
out the expense of copyright. It would be far more 
judicious to employ persons of a correct and elegant 
taste to separate the local and tcmporifry from the uni- 
versal and immortal part of our classics, and give us, in 
an independent form, what belongs to ourselves and to 
all time. A movement was made some years ago in this 
direction by Mr Craik, who printed in one of* Charles 
Knight’s publjcations a summary of the con- 

verting the prosaic portions into prose, and giving only 
the true poetry in the rich and musical versos of Spehscjr. 
A travelling companion like this, we venture to assure 
our olerica) friend, would not be pocketed so wearily as 
the origin^ work. The harmony of the divine poet 
would saturate his heart and beam from his eyes ; and 
When wandering where wc met him, among tlie storied 
mils of the Uhine, he would have by his sidii not the 
man Spenser, surrounded by the prejudices and rude- 
nesses of his ago, but the spirit Spensec*, discoursing to 
and with the universal heart of naturo. Loigli Hunt, 
with more originality— more of the quality men call 
genius, but a less correct perception of wfcat is really 
wanted — bas done the same thing for .the great Italian 
poets; and in his sparkling pages Danto, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and the rest of the tuneful train, appear unfet- 
terei) by* the more unpleasing peculiarities of tUoir 
morial time. But the criticism by which their steps 
aro attended, though full of grace and uouloness, it$ 
absolute, not relative. They arc judged by a standard 
of taste and feeling existing in the aulhor's mind: the 
Infttno is a magnificent caldron of everything base and 
detestable in human nature ; and the Orlando, a paradise 
, of love, beauty, and delight. Dante, the sublime jioet, 
but ipexorahle bigot, meets witli little tolerance from 
XiOigh Run^*, while Ariosto, exhausUess in Ida wealth, ' 
ardent and exulting — full of the same excess of life 
which in youth sends the blood dancing and boiling 
through the veins — has his wannest sj^nipalhy. X’Jiis 
kind of criticism is hut a new form of the ciTor we 
’ have pointed out ; for both poets receive his homage — 
the one pr^^lsed in tiio sponVineous outpourings of his 
heart, the other served with the rites of devil-worship, 
Wlien we talk of the great authors of one generation 
Hressigg forward to claim the sympathy of the vialurer 
genius of the next, we mean precisely what we say. 
We gre W’ell aware that some of the great writers we 
have casually mentioned have no equals in the present 
world ; yet the present world is more mature in point 
of taste than their own. That is the reason why thejr 
are great authors now. Some books last for a seoJiQn, 
auM tbr a generation, some ibr an age, or two, or morej 
I dropping off when the time they reacli outstrips 

I iliant* Oim of these bst treasures is sometimes re- 
: kut if this is done in the hope of a renewed 
popularity, tha speculation is sure to fail. Curious and 
studious men, it is true, dre gratified by the reproduce 
ifi but the general reader would prefer a book of his 
generation, using the fonner as materials, and 
‘ its immort^ f tao^ts perislung botly. 

'W gieneral be It it vir* 

R is fo^r him thp $tudioas« think, 
invent, tuneful sk»ff • )iim 
future. He |s supersti- 
Ijkve seen, but hl0' |odo arb fbw uhd tm* 
to make a stand somewhere; 




bbf own 




have passed through our own unw'orthy hands ? How 
npiny of them wiU survive to the next generation ? How 
many will cemtmae to float still mrther down the 
stream of tipic ? How many will attain the honour of 
the apotheosf 8 ? And will they coexist in this exalted 
state wi|h the old objects of worship? This last 
is a pregnant question ; for each generation will in all 
probability furnish its quota of the great books of the 
langqage, and, if so, a reform in the superstition we 
have exposed is no longer a matter of mere expedience, 
but Ok necessity. Wc are aware that all this will be 
pronounced rank heresy by those wko assume the style 
of critics, who usually make a prodigious outcry whep., 
a great author is mutilated, even by expungingia word 
which modern decency excludes from the vocabulary of 
sofial and family intercourse. This word, however — 
supposing jt to represent the mortal and perishing part 
of Jfti author’s produettions — belongs not to him, hut to 
his age : not to the intellectual man, but to the external 
afid fleeting manners t>f his day and generatiop. Such 
critics usually take credit to themselves for a peculiarly* 
kvrgo and liberal spirit ; hut there seems tq us, on the 
contrary, to be something mean and restricted in views 
that regjird the man as an individual, not as a portion 
of the genius which belongs to the world. Yet, even ns 
an individual, the man is safe in his entirety, for there 
is no project of cancelling the printed works extant in 
our libraries, public and private. The true question 
simply is : Arc great authors to he allowed to become 
practically obsolete — and many of them have become 
so already — while wc stand upon the delicacies and 
ceremonies of Book-worship ? 
— 

O Ull T E B R A C E. ! 

London hat been often dimpnred to a wilderness— a 
wi]dei'nes.s of brick, and so in one sense it is ; because 
you may live in Londi>n all the days of your life if you I 
choose — and, indeed, if you don’t choose, if you happen j 
to j£)c very poor — without exciting observation, or 
provoking any furlber questioning than is comprised 
m a demand for accurate guidance from one place to 
a lother, a demand which might be made upon you in 
an Arabian desert, if there you chaaicod to meet a 
stranger. But Loudon is something else besides a 
wilderness— -indeed it everything else. It is a great 

Avorld, containing a thousand little wprlds in its bosom ; 
and pop yourself down in it in any quarter you will, 
you arc sure to find yourself in the centre of some 
peculiar microcosm distinguished from all others by 
features more or less characteristic. 

One such Uttlc world we have lived in for a round 
number of years; and as we imagine it presents a 
])icture i)y no means disagreeable to look upon, we will 
introduce the reiulcr, with his permisaiqu, iptiCl its vcf*jr 
limited circle, and chronicle Us history for one day as 
^thfull^ as it is possible for anything to do. short 
of the Dagnerreotype and the tax-gatherer.^ Our 
Terrgce, then-^for that is ,pur litjtle world— rls situated 
in one^of the northern, southern, eastern, or western 
suburbs — we have reasons for not being particular 
— at the ly stance of two miles and t}tfBe>^uarteza 
from ^e black dome of 6t Paul’s. It consUjts of thirty 
genteel-looking sccond^ate houses, stapd^ npun ^ 
verUable forrgee, at least tlirjse feet above' 
tlie carriage-way, and having small 
ip ifpp palisades in foopt of them, fates 

pjpen uto4 4 pavmpent iiine fo0t ip f the . 
ckiiage-road is thirty feet acrow ; and an 
side IS imother^but' lower ''terrace, ' 

handsome semi-detadied rijUiui, 'wilk 
gardens botli in front and re$r» 
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of Our Terraoo, tlaere is a respjMstame butchers 
sliop, a public-house, and a shop wt^ch is perpetually 
changing owners, and making desperate attempts to 
establish itself as something* or other, ^without any 
particular partiality for any particular lirrfi of business. 
It has been by turns a print-shop, a stationer’s, a 
circulating library, a toy-shop, a Berlin-wool shop, a 
music and musical-instrument shop, a liaberdasher’s 
shop, a snuff and cigar shop, and one otlier, thing 
which has escaped our memory— and all witiun the 
last seven years. Each retiring speculator has left 
iiis stock-in-trade^ along with the good-will, to his 
successor; and at the present moment i4is a combina- 
tion o^shops, whefe everything you don’t want is to Imj 
found in a state of dilapidation, together with^a very 
hungiy-looking proprietor, wlio, for want of custony^rs 
upon whom to exercise 'liis ingenuity, pu^ls away all 
day long upon the accordion to the tune of We're 
a* noddirC. The other end of Our Terrace lias its 
butcher, its public-house, its grocer, and a snthll 
furniture-shop, doing a small trade, under the charge 
of a very small boy. Let thus much suffice for tlyi 
physiology of our subject. We proceed to record its 
history, as it may be r(*ad by any one of the inhabitants 
who chooses to spend the wahing hours of a single 
day in perusing it from' his parlour window. 

It is a fine morning in the middle of J uno, and the 
clock of the church at the end of the road is about 
striking seven, when the parlour shutters and the 
street doors of the terrace begin to open one by one. 
13y a quarter past, the servant-girls, liaviug lighted 
their fires, and put the kettle on to boil for breakfast, 
are ostensibly busy in sweeping the pathways of the ' 
small front-gardens, hut arc actually enjoying a simul- 
taueous gossip together over the garden railings ~ a 
fleeting pleasure, which must ho iiippedsiii the hud, 
because master goes to town at half-past eight, and 
his boots are not yet cleaned, or his breakfast pre- 
pared. Now the bedroom-bell rings, wliich means 
hot water; and this is no sooner np, than mistress is 
down, and breakfast is laid in the parlour. At a 
quarter before eight, the eggs are boiled, and the bacon 
toasted, and the first serious business of the day (§s 
in course of transaction. Mr Jones of No. 9, Mr 
Robinson of No. 10, and Mr Brown of No. 11, ore 
hound to be at their several posts in the city at nine 
o’clock; and having swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
they may be seen, before half-past eight has chimed, 
walking up and down the terrace chatting together, 
and wondering whether ‘ that Smith,’ as usual, lucans 
to keep the omnibus waiting this morning, or whether 
ho will come forth in time. Precisely asjthe lialf hour 
strikes, tlie tin horn of the omnibus sounds its shrill 
blast, jmd the vehicle is seen rattling round thcj corner, 
stopi^ng one moment at Np. 28, to take up Mr Johnson. 
On it comes, with a fresh blast, to where the commer- 
cial trio are waiting for it ; out rushes Smith, wiping 
bis pioutbt and the * bus,’ swallowing up the whole 
four, rumblOs and trumpets on to takh up Tlioippson, 
Jaoksoil, and Richardson, who, cigart in mouth, are 
at a distance of forty paces off* to ascend 
"ita An hour later, a second omni^s comes by 
nn same benevolent errand, for the aa^ommoda- 
Hm bf thi^.gennemeti, more fevonred by fortune, 
expected to be at the post of business 
. WtU tbiS fibnx of ten. As Our Terraco does not 
Stend ill' n omnibliB rout^ these are oU' the 

. l&at in the ooume of the day. The 

gentlsb|e£i thqf ooavey morning to •town 
Alt qnstomers, end the vehicles diverge from 

0 ^ In order to picic tiiem up at 

nine,, or from, that ''to « qnorter Id 






progress i|very like that of a ship at Bea*sailing against 
the wind, R’tat he goes on our oWe, then down 
he jumps into the road — B’hang,on the other side-r- 
tacks about again, and serves tho terraqev^oflT again, 
and serves the villas, and so on till he hks fairly cpis- 
toliscd both sides of the vray, and vanished round the 
corner. Tlie vision of his gold band and red collar is 
anxiously looked for in the morning by many a fair 
face, which a watcliAil observer may see furtively 
peering through the drawing-room window-curtains. 
After he has departed, and the well-to-do mercliants 
and employers who reside in the villas oppoiiito liave 
liad time to look over their correspondence, come sundry 
neat turp-puls from the stables and coach-houses in the 
rear of, the villas: a light, high gig, drawn by p frisky 
grey, into which Itfaps young Oversea the shipbrpker-^ 
a comfortable, ciisliioned four-wheel drawn by a pair of 
bay ponies, into which old Discount climbs heavily, 
followed perhaps by his two daughters, hound on a 
shopping- visit to the city — and a spicy-looklng, rattling 
trap, with a pawing horse, which has a decided objection 
to standing still, for Mr Goadall, the wealthy cattle- 
drover. These, with other vcliicles of less note, al^ roll 
oft' the ground by n quarter after ten o’clock or so ; and 
the ladies and tiioir servants, with some few exceptions, 
are left in undisputed possession of home, while not a 
footfall of mail or beast is heard in the sunshiny quiet 
of the strec!^* 

The quiet, however, is broken before long by a 
peculiar and suggestive cry. We do not hear it yet 
ourselves, hut » Stalker, our black cat and familiar, 
has caught the well-known accents, and with a charac- 
teristic crooning noise, and a stiff, perpendicular erection 
of tail, he sidles towards the door, demanding, as plainly 
as possible, to be let out. Yes, ii is the cats-meat man. 
‘Ca* me-e-ct— me-yot — uie-e-yctr fills the morning air, 
and arouses exactly thirty responsive feline voices— for 
there is a cat to every house— and points thirty aspiring 
tails to the zenith. As many hungry tabbies, sables, 
and tortoisc-.shells as can get out of doors, are trooping 
together with arched backs upon tho pavemwit, following 
the little iiony-cart, the cats’ commissariat cquip^e, 
and each one, inixions for his daily allowance, contri- 
buting most musically his (|uota to the general woiicert. 
We do not know how it is, but the cats-meat man Is 
the most unerring and punctual of nil those peripatetio 
functionaries who undertake to cater for the epusuniption 
of the public. Tlie baker, the butcher, the grocer, the 
buttennan, the fisliinongcr, and the coster, occasionally 
forget your necessities, or omit to call for your orders 
— the cats-meat man never. Other traders, too, 
pens© tlieir sldck by a sliding-scah*, and are sometimes 
out of stock altogether : I’ussy’s Tproviden on the con- 
trary, sticks to one price from year’s fiid to year’s 
bud, and never, in the memory of the oldest Grimalkin, 
was known to disappoint a customer. A half-penny 
for a cat’s breakfast has been the regulation-prke evts^ 
Vmce the horses of the metropolis began to siibrnU to 
tlie boiling proccsss tor tho benefit of the feline race. 

By the time the cats have retired to growl over thkilt 
allowance in private, the daily succession of nomadlo 
industrials begin to lift up their voices, and to 
slowly along Our Terrace, stopping now and tbein ,to 
execute a job or efthet a sale wiien m 
presents itself. Ou/ limits will not allow ns to notko 
them all, but wo must (levote a few paragraphs to 
tliosesvithout wliom our pictm-e would ha incomplete. 

First comes an ingenious lass of two or 
twenty, with a flaming red shawl, pink ribbon* 
bonnet, and the hue of health on a mher 
^ carries a large basket on Imr lefr arm, 
right hand sIm displays to g^toral 
: gfonp ef^owers, tosluoned twico the piKO'-of 
‘ rissno-paper of various qpltmis. ISbe 
ofscAriomSly as she marches 

. deamoeeiat: ^Flowersrr*friiai3s^gj|j^^ ' 
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— flovcrs! pdp(*r*nowor 8 !’ She is the ^ccreditcd4 
herald of summer— a phenomenon, this year, of very 
late nppoarnnee. Wo should have seen her six weeks 
a^D, if tlie summer had not declined to appear at the 
u«iual Boa80u.^She is th(‘ paudy, party-coloured ephemera 
of street commerce, and will disappear from view in a 
fortnight’s time, to ho seen no more until the oi)ening 
summer of * 53 . Her wares, which me manufactureil 
with much taste, and with an Oye to ^the harmony of 
colours, arc in much requc'st among the genteel house- 
wives of the suburbs. They are exceedingly cheap, 
considcrAng the skill vhich must he applied in thenr 
construction. Tia*y are all the vork of her own 
hands, and have occupied lier time and swallowed up 
lier capital fop sonic months past, fckc enjoys* almost 
a monopoly in her art, and is not to he lK*aten <lowii in 
the price of her goods. She knows tlieir Talue^ and is 
more independent than an artist d iri *4 to he in the 
presen<*c olj a p.itrou. Her pniductions .ire a ]»hMsaiit 
summer BUbstituto for tin' ehetufiil fire of winter; 
and it is perluips well lor her that, belore th(‘ close of 
autumn, the faded hues of the dowers, and the harbour 
theyinflbrd to dust, will convert them into waste p.ip( r, 
in spite of all tlu* care that iiia} he taken to pre-^ene 
them. • 

Paper Poll, as the ser\ants call hi*r, is hardU 
out of bight, and not out of hearing, when a >oung 
follow and his wife come clattering alonj^ the pave- 
ment, appealing to all who may require their eood 
offices ill the mattiT of chair- mendin'^, iiie in.in 
is built up in a* sort of cage-work of ch^rs stmk about 
his head And shoulders, and his dirty jihi/ is only half 
visible through a kind of grill of legs and cross-bar**. 
Those are ftartly conmu*<sions wliich, liavinc cvet'uted 
at iiomo, ho is carrying to their bcveral owneis. Hut 
as oveiybwly does not choose to trust liim away with 
property, he is ready to execute orders on the spot; 
and to tiiis end hisv ile jieeoiiipanU a him on his rounds. 
Hho is loaded with a binnll h.ig of tools buspeitdid nt 
her waist, aiul a plentiful stock of siilit-cam* iiniU r one 
arm. He vWl weave a new cane-seat to an old eh.iir 
for Od., and he will set down his load find do it hefoie 
your eyes in your ow'u pjirden, if vou prefer tli.it (o 
intruating him with it ; that is, lie will make tlu* 
bargain, and his wdle will wvave the seat umUr Ids 
eupervibion, unless there • hapjien to he two to he 
repaired, W'Jieii husband and* wife will w'ork together. 
We have noticed that it is a ver> silent operation, that 
of weaving chair-bottoms ; and that though the couple 
may bo seated for an hour .and mon* together rajudly 
plying the flexible canes, they never exchange a word 
with each other till the task is accomtdished. Some- 
times the wife is left at a customer’s door working 
aloue, while the husband waiideis fuitlur on in search 
of other employment, returning by the time bhe has’ 
finished her task. But there are no chairs to mcmd 
this morning ou Our Terrace, and our bamboo friends^ 
tnay jog on their way. 

Now resounds from a distance the cry of ‘ All n- 
growiii* an’ a-blowin* — all a-blowin’, ii-blowdn’ here!* 
anil in a few ininutes the travelling florist innk(*s his 
appearance, driving before him a broad-surfaced ljand-,i 
cart, loaded in provision with exquisite flowers of all 
JiUeB, in full bloom, and, to all appearance, thriving 
fiunously. It may happen, hpwcvcf, as it has happened 
to uiy that the blossoms now so vigorous and blooming, 
mi!^ oU drop off on the second or third day ; and the 
naxM plant, after making a sprawling and almost sue- 
cessAHl attempt to reach the ceiling for a wef>k or so, 
shall fKHiomtl suddenly saidess and witliered, the emblem 
of ^brO|ciil*^down and emaciated sot^aiidf what is morq, 
>edi tom tlia self-same onuso^ m owdoso of stimu- 
Auid» {J^nnssy huiipeat on the other hand, that 
sufimd no tridk of the gardener’s 
^ fairly to the end pf its natural 
(ti hlosBoming fioUrors is one of 


I the most uncertain and dangerous speculations in which 
tlir smaU street-traders of London can engage. Wlion 
carried on under favourable circumstances, it is one of 
the most profitable, Ihb domaud for flowers lx*iug 
constant aiuP increasing ; hut the w’hole stock-in-triwle 
of a small perambulating c.ipitalist may ho ruined by 
a showier of rain, which will siwil their appearance for 
the market, and prevent his selling them before they 
are overblown, i'urthor, as few of these dealers have 
anv means of housing this kind of stock safely during 
the iifght, they, arc ofieii compelled to part with them, 
after an unfavourable day, at less fhnn prime cost, to 
prevent a tot.il loss. Still, there %re never wanting.. , 
men of a '■prculativo turn of mind, and the cry of * All 
rt-hlowin’ an’ a-grow in” rcsoiinds through the stwets 
as <ong as the bcason supplies flowers to grow* and to 
blow. ” 

The flow or-inerehaiit wheels off, having left a good 
sprinkling of geraniums m our iicighhourb* windows ; 
and his cousin-german, * the graveller,* comes crawling 
nfVu* him, vvilh his cart niid Mout horse in the middle 
of the road, w bile lie w alks on one side of the pavement, 
and his assistant on the other. 'I’liis fellow is rather .i 
singular character, and one tli.it is to be met with 
probably nowhere upon the f.icc of the earth but 
111 the Mihiirbs of London. He is, pat excelkncc^ the 
e\i)onoiit of a feeling whicli pervades the popular mind 
111 lln‘ metropolis on the siihjo(‘t of the duty w'hich 
iTspoctahlo i>eople owe to lespeet ability. It is iinpos- 
sihle for a housekei per in a iienihboiivhood having any 
i hums to gentilitj , to i scape the recognition of this 
feeling in the lower el.iss ol imlustrials. If you have 
a biokiu window in the fioiit of ^our house, the tra- 
velling gl.i/ier think**, to n^e Ids own expression, tint 
fpm half a m/hi to Jiavi it repaired, and thercfoie th.il 
Ik, having ih^covered the fracture, has a right to the 
job ol mending it. If joiir hell-handle is out of order 
or broken off, the travelling bellman thinks lie ha** a 
light to n‘p.iir it, and hon*s you, in fa(‘t, until you 
coniinisbion him to do so -and so on. In the same 
muimcT, and on tin* same principle, so soon as the fine 
weather s< t,s in, and tlie front-gardens begin to look 
the graveller loads his cart with gravel, an 1 
shoiildciing his vj)ade, crawls leisurely tlirough tlie 
suburbs wuth his eonipanion, peering into Cveiy garden ; 
and wherever he sirs that the walks are grown dingy or 
moss-grown, ho knocks boldly nt the door, and demands 
to ho set to work in mending your ways. The best 
thing you can do is to niukt* the bargain and employ 
him at once; if not, he vwll be round again to-morrow, 
and to-inorrow% and to-morrow, and bore you into 
consenting at last. You Iivt in a rcspectablo house, 
and you hare'a n<jht to keep your ganlen in a respect- 
able condition — and the graveller is detemiincsl that yon 
bhall do so : has ho not brought gravel to the door on 
purpose V it w ill cost you hut a shilling or two. Thus 
he lays down the law in his own mind ; and sooner or 
later, as sure as fate, he lays down the gravel in your 
garden. * » 

Wlnle the grftvcller is patting down the pathway 
round llobinsoii’s flowcr-lH*d, we hear the well-known 
cry of a conptryinaii whom wo have known any time 
these ten years, and who, with his wife by his side, hoa 
perambulated the suburbs for the best part of his life; 

He has taken upon himself the patronage of the Ikiindry 
depiirtmcnt, and he shoulders a fagot of olothos-polos, 
ton foot long, with forked extremities* all fxteslily cut 
from the forest. Coils of now ropo for drying are 
Jianghig upon his arm, and his with cafflos A basket 
well stocked with clothes-pins of a sup^ot descrip- 
tion, manufactured by themselves. The e*y of ‘ Clo*- 
pole-lino-pins'is one long fomlliav to thb#<^bour- 
kood ; and as this honest couplo have a good 
foputation by a long course of dvitiiy and pyoWty, 
they enjoy the advantage of a pretty oKtensive oonneo- 
lioa. ’ Tholr perambulaMons are to the suburbs* 
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niul it is a question if they ever enter Londoq proi^r 
from one year's end to another. It is* of no use to 
carry clothes-poles and dryiniT-lines where there are 
no conveniences for washing and drying. , 

Next conies a travelling umbrella-mender, fagoted on 
the back like the man in the moon of the nursery 
rhyme-book. lie is followed at a sliort distance by 
a travelling tinker, swinging liis live-coals in p sort 
of tin censer, and giving utterance to a hoarse and 
horrible cry, intelligible only to ^he cook who ilias a 
leaky eauce-pan. .* Then comes the cliainois-loathcr 
woman, bundled about witli damaged in request 

"Tor thejjolishing of plate and plated w'ares. She is one 
of tjiat persevering class who M'ill hardly take * No ' for 
an answer. It takes her a full hour to get through 4he 
terrace, for she enters every garden, and knocks a> every 
door from No. 1 to No. .30. In the wiiiter-timt‘, 
she pursues an analogous trade, dealing in wliat may 
strictly be termed the raw material, iiiasniuch as 5#ic 
then buys and cries hare-skins and rahbit-skiiis. She 
has, unfortunately, a notoriously bad character, and*y 
accused of being addicted to the practice of taking 
tenpence and a hare-skin in exchange for a counterfeit 
shilling. 

By this lime it is twelve o'clock and past, and Charley 
Coster, who serves the terrace witli vegetables, drives 
up bis stout cob to the door, and is at the very moment 
we write bargaining with Betty for new potatoes at 
threepence- half-penny a pound. Betty declares it is 
a scandalous price for potatoes. ‘ Ves, dear,’ says 
Charley ; *^n’ another scanlous thing is, that J can't 
sell ’em for no less.’ Charley is the most affccdioiiale 
of costers, and is a general favourite with the abigails 
of the terrace. Ills turn-out is the very model of a 
travelling green-grocer’s shop, well stockerj with all tlie 
fruits and vegetables of the season ; anil be Inmself 
is a model of a coster, clean shaved, clean shod, and 
trimly dressed, with a flower in his button-hole, an 
everlasting smile upon liis face, and the nattie|l of 
neck-ties. The cunning rogue pretends to be smitten 
with Betty, and most likely docs the same with all the 
other l^cttys of the neighbourhood, to all of wdiom Ife 
chatters incessantly of everything and cveryboily — save 
and except of the wife and three children waiting for him 
at home. He will leave a good portion of his stock 
behind him when he quits the terrace. 

After Charley has disappeared, there is a pause for 
an hour or two in the flow of professionals prist Our 
Terraco. The few pedestrians that pass a long are cliiefly 
gentlefolks, who have come abroad this flue morning 
for an airing — to take a constitutional, and to pick up 
an apjictite for dinner. You may cliaiicc to hear the 
cry of ‘ Oranges and nuts,' or of ‘ Cod— live cod,’ and 
you may be entertained by a band of musicians in a 
gaily-colourcd van patrolling for the purpose of adver- 
tising the merits of something or other which is to be 
had for nothing at all, or the next thing to it, if you 
can prevail upon yourself tg go and fetbh it. Pqrhaps 
Punch and Judy will pitch their littlc^citadcl in front 
of your dwelling ; or, more likely still, a band of mock 
Ethiopians, with fiddle, castanets, and ^ banjo, may 
tempt your liberality with a performance of Uncle Ned 
or Oid Dan. Tucker ; or a corps of Qorman musicians 
^ may trumpet you into a fit of martial ardour ; or a 
wandering professor of the German flute soothe you 
into a state of romance. 

As the aftemotm wears on, the tranquillity grows 
more profound.. The villas opposite stand asleep in the 
' sunshine ^ the sound 6f a single footstep is heard on the 
pavemeflt; and aUon you h^ar the foeldc, cracked voice 
of old WUII^ the water-ct^ss man, distinctly articulating 
the cry 'oI!^,Water*cresses j fine brown water-cresses? 
royal wali^-cresses ; the best in London— evoryi 

bod^isay ere gloomed on the 

tonraeo jRir ah osais^ent and sometlung more to the tea- 
table t an^ift^h^le tea is getting inhabitants 


of tbo terrace, the dwellers in the opposite villas are 
seen returning to dinner. The Iqinc match-man now 
hobbles along upon his crutches, with his little basket 
of lucifers suspended at his side. He Is thoroughly 
deaf and three parts dumb, uttering nothing beyond an 
incomprehensible kind of croak by way of a demand for 
custom, lie is a privileged being, whom nobody thinks 
of interfering with. Ik.* has the entrde of all the gardens 
on both sides df tiie way, and is the acknowledged 
depositary of scraps and remnants of all kinds which 
have maile their last aiipearanco upon tlio (Ijnner or 
supper table. 

Abouk l\vc o’clock, the tinkling note of the iniifBn- 
bell strikes agqjeably iq»on the ear, suggestive qf fra- 
grant souchong aiTd boltom-iTiists liot, crackling, and 
unctuous. Now ensues a delicate savour in the atmo- 
siihere of the terrace kitchens, and it is just at its height 
when Sniitli. Brown, Jones, anti Robinson arc seen 
walking briskly up the terrace. They all go in at 
Smith’s, where the miifiin-inan went in about half an 
hour before, and left half bis stock behind him. By six 
o'clock, the lords and ladies of Our Terrace are congre- 
gated rouinl their tea-urns ; and by seven, you may see 
from one of t hogback- windows a tolerable number of the 
lords, arrayeil in dressing-gowns and slippers, and some 
of them with (“orpnlent meerschaums dangling from 
their moutjsii, strolling leisurely in the gardens in tlio 
rear of their dwtdlings, and amusing themselves with 
their children, whose prattling voices and innocent 
laughter ininglg with the twittering of 4liose suburban 
songsters, the sp:irrows, and with tlio riistlhig of tho 
foliage, stirred by the evening breeze. These pleasant 
sounds die away by degri‘es. Little boys tyid girls go 
to bed; tho gloom of twilight settles down upon the 
gardens ; candles are lighted in the drawing-rooms, and 
from a dozen houses at once pianofortes commence their 
harmon 5 % At No. 12, the drawing-ixioin windows arc 
open, though the hlintls arc down; and the slow-pacing 
polieeinan pauses in his round, and leans against tho 
iron railings, being suddenly brought up liy the richly- 
liarnionlons strains of a glee for three voices : Browm, 
Jones, and Robinson arc doing the Chough and Crow ; 
and Smith, wdio prides himself on his semi-grandf which 
he tunes with his owm hands once a w’cek, is doing the 
uocompaniniciit in his liest. style. Tlie merry chorus 
swells delightfully upon tkc car, and is liea|;d half way 
down the terrace : the few foot-passengers w'ho arc 
passing stop under the w'indow' to listen, till one of 
them is imprudent enough to cry ‘Encore,’ wlien down 
go the windows, and the h.armoiiious sounds are shut 
in from vulgar ears. 

It is by this time nearly balf-past nine o’clock, and 
nowr comes the regular nightly ‘tramp, fi'ainp'of tlie 
Jiolicc, marching in Indian file, and heavily clad in their 
night-gear. They come to rexilace the guardians of the 
day by lliosc of the night. One of the number falls out 
tif the line on tho terrace, where he commences his 
nocturnal w'underings, and guarantees the peace and 
safety of the inhabitants for the succeeding eight hours s 
the rest tramp onw^ards to their distant stations* The 
jjchocs of their iron heels have hardly died away, when 
tliere is a sudden and almost simultaneous eruption 
from every garden-gate on the terrace of clean-faced, 
neat -aproned, red-e7bow'e(]^ servant-girls, each and all 
armed with a jug or a brace of jugs, with a sprinkling 
of black bottles among them, and all bound to one 
or other of the public-houses which guard the terrace^ 
at either end. It is the hour of supper ; and the au|ip^' 
beer, and tlie afiber-supper nightcaps, for tho8(# 
indulge in them, have to be procured firom the 
This is an occasion upon which Betty scorns. ) 

but she takes time by the forelock, star^d^ 
b^ aa aoen as tho cloth^is laidf and 
finished his pipe, or his game of chess, or 
her song, in order that she 
gossi;^ with No. 7 on % ^ 
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Other. She otit without beat of drum, aUd Icte 
hertelf in witli the street-door key without noise, bring- 
ing home, besides the desiderated beverage, the news of 
the dayy and^the projects of next-door for the morrow, 
with, it may be, a plioi for the enjoyment of her next 
monthly holiday. 

Supper is the last great business of the day upon Our 
TerracOy Which, by eleven at night, isj lapped in pro- 
found repose. The moon rides high in mid-sky, and the 
black shadows of the trees lie motionless on the white 
pavement. Not a footfall is heard abroad; the only 
sound that is audible ns you put your head out of the 
windotv, to look up at the glimmering stars and radiant 
moon, is the distant and monotonous Knurumr- of tlib 
great metropolis, varied how and then by the shrill 
scream of a far-oiF railway-whistle, or the cough, 
cough, cough’ of the engine of some late train. We 
are sober folks on the terrace, and are goneriilly all 
snug abed before twelve o’clock. The last sound that 
reaches our ears ere we doze off into forgetfulness, iii 
.the slow, lumbering, cartliqnaky advance of a huge 
outward-bound wagon. AVe hear it at the distance 
Of half a mile, and note distinctly tlie crusldng and 
pulverising of every small stone M hicli the broad wheels 
roll over as they sluggishly proceed on their way. It 
rocks us in our beds as it passes the house ; and for 
twenty minutes afterwards, if w’e arc aw?Kic so long, 
we arc aware that it is groaning heavily onwards, 
and shaking the solid earth in its i)rogrcss— till it 
sinks away in ^lenco, or vve into the land of dreams. 

SJ^AVES IN BIUTAIN. 

It lias sometimes been predicted, not without plausi- 
bility, that if this great empire should sink before the 
rising genius of some new stnt<', when all it has accom- 
plished in arts and arms, and its wealth, its literature, 
its machinery, arc forgotten, its struggles for Immani ty 
in the nboUtion of negro slavery will stand forth in 
tlhdiminislicd lustre. All tfio steps of this mighty 
opi^ration ai*e interesting. It is a peculiarity of Eng- 
land and its institutions, that ninny of the most 
momeiftous constitutional conflicts have taken place in 
the courts of Jaw. In despotic countries, this seldom 
occurs, because the rulers dim bend the courts of law to 
• thejir pleasure; but here, even under the worst govern- 
ments) whatever degree ol' freedom was really warrantee! 
by latr, could be secured by the courts of justice. 
Wien it was said that tlie air of Britain was too pure 
for a slave to breathe in — that his shackles fell off 
whenever he readied^ her happy shore — the sentiment 
was noble ; feut the question depended entirely on the 
law and its technical details. The trials resulting; 
In a decision against slavery, bavo tlius much interest 
from the influence they exercised on human progress. 

There lieemed to be every probability that the intei» 
reeting question) whether ownership in slaves continued 
aft^ wiey had reached Britain, would have been tried in 
Set^land. In the middle of last century, a Mr Sheddan 
had brought home from Virginia a negro slave to be 
,^Ught a trade. was baptised, and, learni^ bis* 
began to acquire nations of freedom and citizen- 
When the master thougU| he had been long 
Scotland ic ^duit his j^rposc, the negro was 
a vessel for Virginia. He got a flriend, 
’to present for him a ptitioti to the IZlourt 
of The pmfesskmid report of the cash in 

^ Dmisk^ ‘The ILorda 

for the hegrd, ihd oAier^d m^mCrials, 
vt ^ ihg^ih pr^s^c^ the respec- 

to 

'it «a»; 


been in« the negro’s favour. At the tinie when Mr 
Grenville Sharp, to his immortal honour^ took up iu the 
courts of law the questihn of personal liberty as a legal 
right, there Was a more serious risk Of Britain becom- 
ing a slave state than it is now easy to Imagine. 
There was no chance of negroes being employed in 
gangs in the field or in manufactories, hut there was 
iinmixcnt danger of their being brought over and kept 
in multitudes as domestic servants, just as they oro 
still Rome ef the ^southern states of America. Mr 
Sharp drew attention to the following advertisement 
in the Public Mdeeriiser of 28th March 1769, aS bue oSl- 
a kind becoming too common : e 

‘To, be sold, a Black Girl, the property of J. "B -* — , 
elcboii years of age, wlio is extremely handy, works at 
her needle tolerably, and speaks English penfectly well ; 
is of an excellent temper and willing disposition. 

‘ Inquire of Mr Owen, at the Angel Inn, behind St 
Cfement’s Church in the Strand.* 

Air Sharjfs early conflicts in the law-courts are more 
romantic than the last and decisive one. IIC and hiS 
brotlier had found a poor memdicant negro, called 
Jonathan Strong, in rags on the streets of London. 
They took him into their service, and after lie had 
become plump, strong, and acquainted with his busi- 
ness, the man who had brought him from the colonies, 
an attorney, seeing him behind a carriage, set covetous 
eyes on him. The lad was waylaid on a false mes- 
sage to a public-house, seized, and committed to the 
Compter, where, liowevcr, he managed ta make Mr 
Sliarp acquainted with his position. The indefatigable 
pliilantbropist had him brought before the lord mayor as 
sitting niugistrntc. After hearing the case stated, his 
lordsliip said ; ‘The lad had not stolen anything, and was 
not guilty of any oflence, and was therefore at liberty 
to go iiw ay.’ A captain of a vessel, saying he had been 
employed by a person who bad just bought the youth, 
to convey him to Jamaica, seized him by the arm as his 
empk)yer’s property. A lawyer standittg behind Mr 
Sharp, who seems to have been puzzled how to proceed, 
whispered, ‘Charge him.* Sliarp charged the captain 
an assault, and as he would have been imme- 
diately eomraitted by the lord mayor if he persisted, he 
let go his hold. The philanthropist waS threatened 
witli a prosecution for abstraction of property, but it 
was abandoned. 

TJiis occurred in 1767. The next important case Was 
that of a negro named Lewis. lie ‘ had formerly,* says 
Mr Sharp’s biographer, ‘ been a slave in possession of 
a Mr Stapylton, who now resided at Chelsea. Stapyltou, 
with the aid of two watermen, whom he had hired for 
that purpose, in a dark night seized the person of 
I.ewi8, and, after a struggle, dragged him oft his back 
into the water, and thence into a boat lying ift thC 
Thames, where, having first tied his legs, they endea- 
voured to gag him by running a stick into his mOiith ; 
and then rowit\g down to a ship bound for Jamaica, 
whose comraandj^r was previously engaged ift the wicked 
conspiracy, they put him on board, to be sold aS a slave 
on his arrival in the island.* The negrO’s cries, how- 
ever, were beard; the struggle was witnessed; and 
information given in the quarter whence aid Wa» tnOit 
likely to coipe. Mr Sharp lost no time in ol^iybsSng ft 
ivrit of habeas corpus. The ship in the ntgliittiike ha^ 
sailed from Gravesend, but the oiicer irit 

was able to board her in the DbWfts. M 

tlie negro chained to the mhst. ThO oahti^ Wkl at 
first fcrious, and determined to reriit ; bnt khoCfiSa 
danger of deforcing aft oftcer with a 

habeas corpus, and found it neOesiaty to jfifeld. Tlie 
jfrit came tip before Lord iiansfiaC, not go 

ftito the geherjsl questsOn of an 

inoidehtal on whtfolt ^ 'pm oft 

the side S 

empfo^ftg. Urn contd . 

skv^, ifM iliiyasftot 
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6nly liberated, but hid cft|>tots were coAvicted of 
.ftsdault. . . * ♦ 

These cases, lidtt^Crer, dki rioVlccide the wide question, 
whether it was iawAil to hold property iri i^jtroes in this 
Country. It catiie at last to be solemnly decided in if 71, 
On a habeas corpus iti the i^ing^s Bench. Affidavits hav- 
ing been made before Lord Mansfield, that a coloured 
man, named Somerset, was confined in irons on board a 
vessel called the Ann and ilfary, hound for .lanialca, he 
panted a habeas corpus against tlie contain, to compel 
him to give an ascoiint of his authority for keoi)ing 
Jhe man in custody. Somerset had been a slave in 
^Hrgii^a, the i)roperty of a Mr Stewart ;#nd the captiiin 
of the vessel stated that the owner had put him on 
board, to be conveyed to Jamaica, an(t there sftld.^ In 
I wliat was called the return to the writ, tho justification 
for keeping Somerset in restraint was thhs quaintly 
Stated : — ‘ That at the time of bringing the said James 
Somerset from Africa, and long before, there wore, .-ind 
from thence hitherto there have been, and still are, 
great numbers of negro sl.'ives in Africa; and Sliat 
during all the time aforesaid, there hatli been, aJfid 
still is a trade, carried on by bis majesty’s subjects 
from Africa, to his majesty’s colonies or plantations of 
Virginia and Jamaica,' in America, and other colonics 
and plantations. belonging to his majesty in America, 
for the necessary supplying of the foresaid colonics 
and plantations with negro slaves.* It proceeded to 
relate with the same verbosity, lliat the slaves so brought 
from Africa ‘have been and arc saleable and sold as 
goods and chattels; and upon the sale thereof, have 
become, and been, and are, the slaves and j'roperty of 
the purchasers thereof.* It was stated that Mr Stewart, 
who resided in Virginia, had Somerset as a domestic 
slave or valet —that having business tp transact in 
London, be took bis usual .attendant there, intending 
to take him back to Virginia. Somerset, however, 
made his escape ; and wli(*n he was apprehended, his 
master, probably believing that ho would thenceforth be 
rather a troublesome valet, changed his intciitiofl, and 
put tho negro into the hands of the captain of a vessel 
bound for Jamaica, that lu' might 1)0 sold there. j 
The pleadings upon the legality of this proceeding were 
soTemn and full. The question was, Wliethcr it was to 
be hold a just inference, from the fact of the slave, being 
undoubtedly by the law of the day property in the colo- 
nies, that, while his coIoiii<al uiaslcT made a tciTij)orary 
stay in Britain, he should be i^roperty there also, without 
Any direct law to that effect. Had it been a question 
of inanimate goods, there would be no reason why the 
property should not continue in the colonial owner. It 
would be all one to the inanimate object wliat bands it 
was in, and regularity and justice would decree that 
the person who was owner of it in one country should* 
be so In another. But in these cases there w^as a sepa- 
rate adverse interest of a very strong character. Was 
the uniformity of this right of possession suflicient to* 
overrule another right— -ihat which •every man, black 
or white»^ had to the freedom of his ewn person, unless 
there Was Apocial law to restrain it? The counsel for 
the negro not only pleaded strongly on this his personal 
m the cons^uence to the moral condition ot* 
w Empir^ if the inhabitants of slave coimtries 

^uld bring theb slaves hither. From tho strictness of 
the uni tho uniformly of the course of justice, if 
permitted in 'England, it T^as the very place 
in them would be most secure. Thue 
fhS^ounw mitg&t become a resort of slavehofders, and 
and freedom would be sadly con- 
tendiitatel. j if that right,' said Mr Horgirave, * is here 
doipe&tic AUverjr,^ with its horrid train of 
ovi% impoited into this coun%,nat 

the of ovbiy individual, foreign and 

it 'firbm out own eo{onfes^.9^d those 


the western and eastern coasts of Africh— from .every : 
part of tho world whore it still contihWs to torment 
and dishonour the human species.l | 

The counsel on the other side was the celebrated Mr 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, afrilnd of freedom, 
who seems to have undertaken the cause on notions Of 
professional dtjty, and without any great inclination | 
for it. Ilis first words were; ‘It is incumbent on me 
to justify Captain miowlcs’s detainer of tho negro,* 
He was carefiil to show, that he did not in the mean- 
time maiuliiiii that there was an absolute property in 
Somerset —it was sufficient to shew, that thore was a 
sufficient presumption of property to authorise the 
phipmaAtcl’ in detaining him until tiie absolute question 
of right was sbleijinly settled. He proceeded to say; 
‘It is jny misfortune to address an audience, the greater 
part of wliich I fear arc prejudiced tlie other way. But 
wishes, I am well convinced, will never bo allowed 
by 3H)ur lordships to enter into tho determination of 
tho i>oint. Tins cause must be what in fact and law 
it is. Its fitle, I trust, therefore, depends on fixed and 
variable rules, resulting by law from tljc nature of tho 
case. Tor myself, 1 would not be understood to*, inti- 
mate a wish Ip favour of slavery anj" means; nor, 
on the other side, to be supposed tlie maintainer of an 
opinion contrary to my own judgment. 1 am bound in 
duty to maintain those arguments which are most 
useful tf) ffaptain Knowles, as far as is consistent with 
truth; and if his conduct has been agreeable to the 
laws throughout, I am under a further indispensable 
duty to suppeitt it.’ * ^ 

Mucli reference was made to the ancient laws of 
villenage, or semi-slavery, in Britain. Mr Dunning 
ijiaintaincd, that these were testimony thiH a slave was 
not an utter anomaly’iii tlu* country. Tlio clas^ of 
villeins had disappeared, and the law regarding them 
ivas abolished in the reign of (Miarles II. But he main- 
tained, that there was nothing in that circumstance to 
])rohibit (ithors from establishing a claim upon separate 
grounds. He saiil : ‘ If the statute of Charles II. ever 
bo repealed, the law of villenage revives iff its full force.* 
It was stated that there were in Britain 15,000 negroes 
in the same position svirli Somerset. They had come 
over as domestics during the temporary sojourff of their 
owner-masters, intending to go back again. Then it 
wais observed, that man^' o’f tlie slaves were in ships or 
in colonics whi(*h bad no^ speejal laws for Hic support of 
slavery ; and by the disfranchisement of these, Bricisli 
subjects would lose many millions* worth of property, 
which tliey believed themselves justly to possess. 

I British justice, however, has held at all timeA tho 
question of human liberty to be, superior to considera- 
tions of mere expediency. If the qi^stion be, who 
gains or loses most, there never can be a doubt that 
the man wliosc freedom has been reft from him has tho 
greatest of all claims for indulgence. Accordingly, 
Lord !MansfleId, the presiding judge, looking in th^, 
face all the threatened evils to property, held that 
nothing but absolute law could trench on personal 
freedom. He used on the occasion a Latin cxproSslmf^ 
to tho effect tliat justice must be done at whatever cost; 
it ifas found its way into use as a classical explosion, 
and as no one has been able to find it in any Latin 
author, it is supposed to have been of Lov^l Mansfield’^ 
own coming. ‘Mr SteVart,* he said, * advances nb 
claipis on contract; he rests his whole demand on a 
fight to the negro as slave, and mentions the |»ufpoSft! ‘ 
of detainure of him to be the' sendixig him over t^ b# 
Aold In Jaroaicvi. if the parties will have judlgn^t^/ 
fiatjusiitia rmt coelum — Let Jn^ice be done ; 

the consequence.’ In finally ddiverihg' 
concluded in tltese simple biit 

State' of slavery is of suoli a natu^ ' 

of being hitfoqdced, on any reasons;' 
bat onljr' by positive lais^,. 

'''affcOf th^ reasons, ocq|don,.ahC''j^M 
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it waf created, are erased from memory; „ It is so J except to say that, although I had seized om mistress 
odious, that nothing can be suffered to supportfit but | s^isfactorily, I found it impossible to sferve Jive, detor- 
positire law* Whatever inconveniences, therefore, mined me to resign the situation I had creditably filled 
may follow, from the decision, I cannot say tliis case is for so many years. deeply grieved to leave my 
allowed, or approved by the law of England ; and there- beloved Miss’Marion ; and she, sweet, humble gfoul, on 


fore the black must be discharged.* 


her part, yearned towards me, and wept a farewell on 


A few years afterwards — in 1778 — a case occurred in my bosom. I betook myself, in the first instance, to 
Scotland, where the question of a master’s rights over a my brother Thomas Wesley and his wife — a worthy 
negro slave in Britain was at issle. The right claimed couple without children, renting a small farm nearly 
in this case, however, was not of so oftbnsivc a nature, a hundred miles off. A very pleasant, small farm it 
The master did not claim the power of seizing the negro was, Htuated ki a jfteturesque valley, through which 
as his pijopcrty. He maintained, however, that their tumbled and foamed a limpid hill-sifrcam, washing the 
mutual position gave him a right to claim the negro’s roots of fine (fid trees, and playing all sorts of antios,*-’* 
services, as if he had engaged himself as a aerirant* for This valley was a resort of quiet anglers, and^also of 
life. Mr Wedderburn had bought in J%maicii (w negref artists , during i^ie summer season ; and Tliomas ’and 
named Knight* about twelve years "old. lie came to Mat’tha AVcsloy oftcMi let a neat parlour and adjoining 
Scotland as Mr Wedderburn ’s personal servant, rftarricHl bedroohi to».such respectable, steady people as did not 


being free. MrWedderburn applied to a justice of peace, a#nmrinur to escaj)© her, yet frCm the tenor of her 
who |t once issued a warrant for tlie negro’s npprehen- lefters T had great cause to fear things were all going 
sion. The matter, however, came before the shciriff, very wrong at Mr Daerc’s, and that her own health, 
a professional judge, who decided that tlie colonial laws always delicate, was giving way beneath the pressure of 
of slavery do not extend to Scotland, and that personal anxiety and unkindnesg. 

service for life is just anollier term for slavery. After Jn less tlian six months after I had quitted the family, 
a tedious litigation, tins view was affirmed l) 5 fcthc Court a climax, which I had long anticipated with dread, 
of Session, and the negro was declared free. The case actually arrived. Mr Daere, suddenly called to his 
acquired notice from the interest taken in it by Dr account, was found to have left his temjKjral affairs 
Johnson, and the frequent mention of it in BosweH’s involved in inextricable and hopeless ruin ; and amid 


well-known work. 


tllE O^T> IIOUSEKEEPEirS TALK. 

• « 

Aftuk my good and excellent mistress, Mrs Dacre, 


the general crash and desolation, m'Iio was to shield or 
befritmd the poor dependent, the orphan niece, Miss 
Marion ? She was rntlely (iast adrift on the cold w'orld ; 
her proffered symj)aLhy and services tauntingly re- 
jected by tliole who had now r* hard battle to fight on 


departed this life for a better, it seemed as if nothing their own account. Broken down in health and spirits, 
ever prospered in the family, wliom I had the honour of the poor young lady Hew to me, her humble, early 
serving in the capacity of confidential housekeeper, friend, gratefully and eagendy availing herself of Thomas 
Mr Dacre became morose and careless of his affairs; Wesley’s (cordial invitation, to make his house home 
his sons wertt a source of great misery to him, pur- for the present. 


suing a course of reckless extravagance and heartless 
dissipation; while the five young laiJies— tlie youngest 
of whom, however, liad attaiiwul the age of tueiily- 
four — cared for little else than dress, and visiting. 


My brother was a kind-hearted, just man ; he liad 
onlie been to see me wdien I lived at Mr Dacre’s; 
and that gentleman, in his palmy days, was truly 
hosxntablc and generous to all comers. Thomas never 


and empty show. These five young ladies had not forgot his receptiem, and now he was a proud and 
amiable dispositions or gentle {iianners ; but they were happy man to be enabled thus to offer ‘ a slight reluni,* 

1. - 1 I .1 A..I1 1 1 1 1 i.t a1-_ jf. Hit:..!- 


first-rate horsewomen, laughed and talked very loud, 
and were pronounced fine dashing women. There 


us he modestly said, to one of the family. With much 
concern we all view^ed Miss JMarion’s wan and careworn 


was another member of the family, an orphan niece of looks, so touching in the young ; ‘ But her dim blue 
my master’s, who had greatly profited by my lamented ccii will get hriglit again, and she’ll fill out — never 
lady’s teaching. and companionship. Miss Marion had fear,’ said Martha Wesley to me, by way of comfort 
devoted, herself to tlnr sick-room with even more than and encouragement, ‘now avc’vc got her amongst vs, 
a daughter’s l6Ve ; and for two years she had watched ^poor denr. I doubt those pro\id Misses Dacre were not 

beside the patient sufferer, when her more volatile and over-tender with such a one as sw^eet Miss Marion* 

thoughtless cousins refused to credit the approach of ‘Dame, dame, don’t let that tongue of thinowagso 
death. Miss Marion had just entered her twentieth ,fast,’ interrupted Thomas, for ho never liked to hear 
year ; life had not been all summer with her ; for she people ill spoken qf behind their backs, though he would 
remembered scenes of privation and distress, ere the speak ant plainly enough to everybody’s face, 
decease of her parents left her, their only child, to the A few' days aftet* Miss Miirion’s arrival at Fairdowm 
care of afiluent relatives. She was a serious aixl meek, (it was just at the hay-making season, and the earth w:as 


but afifcctionate creature; of a most goodly 


jrery boautiful-urbirds singing and flowers blooming — scjft 


trance and graceful carriage ; and I used sometimes breezes blowing, and musical streamlets murmuriiiig 
^ think that the Mieses Dacre wertj jealous of the - rejoicingly in the sunshine), a peciestrian waa^a ad- 
aihfikatto she excited, and kept her in the back; vancing leisurely up the valley, comingin a direction frdm 
as much as possible, it was not difficult to do the neighbouring town— a distance, ^wevUr^ df some 
thli^' iSfejr.*;Ig88 Marion sought and loved retirement, miles, and the nearest point wiicre the coach stopped; 

dcKiease, she had expressed an urgent The stranger, aided in his walk by a stout stick, ww a 
Wiih her bread by filling the situation of short, thickset, elderly man, clad in brown habiltm^nts 

<a ; But the pride df the Dacres revolted from head to foot : a brown^ broad-bHmmed 

lit , Hiss Marion w^ 'a comfinrt to her an antiquated brown spencer (a browh w% thusi not 

dlki^ghters were absent or occupied, be omitted), brown gmters, and brown 
lady gavu up her own wishes, and completed his attire. His I wm 
^ could W generous bonefiictor, his countenance rubicund and 

" ' ^ in call w masfer, ;■ , ^ Iw took off 

winch vit\weire,'noedles8. bo 'dei^U, [and. honestest brown liimd 
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' locfked you full in the face. He was a pice, comfortable- 
looking old gentleman; and so Tliomiis and I Ixjith 
i thought at the same moment — for ^fartha was out 
of the way, and I shewed the^partments^ for her ; the 
stranger, who gave his name as Mr Budge, having l)een 
directed to our house by the people of the inn where 
the coach stopped, who wore kin to Mfirtha, and well- 
[ disposed, obliging persons. 

Mr 'Budge said he wanted quietness for some weeks, 
and the recreation of fishing; he had come from the 
I turmoil of the great city to rehSx and enjoy Winsetf, 
and if Thomas W(S8ley would kindly consc^nt to receive 
as a lodger, he would feel very aiucli obliged. 
Nevcridid we listen to so pleasant and obliging a 
mode of speaking; and when Mr Budge praj^ed the 
apartments, and admired the countr 3 % the conques*; of 
Thomas’s heart was complete. ‘ Besides,’^ as 31artha 
sagaciously remarked, ‘it was so much better to have 
a steady old gentleman like this for a lodger, \\hcn 
pretty Miss Marion honoured them ns a guest.’* I 
thought so too ; my dear young lady being so l^ne 
and unprotected by relatives, we all took double care 
of her. 

So ^Fr Budge engaged the rooms, and speedily 
arrived to take possession, bringing with him a spick- 
and-span now fishing-rod and basket. He did not 
know much about fishing, but he enjoyed himself 
just as thoroughly us if he did ; and he laughed so 
good-humouredly at his own Cockney bluiulers, as 
he called them, that Thomas would have been quite 
angry had any one else presumed to indulgt* a smile at 
^Ir Budge’s expense. " A pattern lodger iu all respects 
was Mr Budge — deferential towards Martlia and myself, 
and from the first moment he beheld Miss Marion, 
regarding her as a superior being, yet one to be 
loved by a mortal for all that. JVfr BuJgc was not a 
particularly communicative individual himself, tliougU 
we opined from various observations, that, ul though 
not rich, he was comfortably off; but somehow or 
other, without appearing in the least inqui^ylive, 
he managed to obtain tlio minutest information he 
required. In this w'ay, he leariicil all the particulars 
respecting Miss Marion ; and gathered also from rJe, 
my own desire of obtaining a situation, such as I 
had held at Mr Dacre’s, but in a small and well- 
regulated household. As to ISfiss Marion, the kind old 
gentleman could never shew kindness enough to her ; 
and he watched the returning roses on her fair cheeks 
with a solicitude scarcely exceeded by mine. 1 never 
wondered at anyboc^jg admiring and loving (he sweet, 
patient girl ; but Mr Budge's admiration and apparent 
aflfet?tion 80 far exceeded the bounds of ^inere conven- 
tional kindness in u stranger, that Bometimes 1 even 
smilingly conjectured lie had the idea of asking her 
to become Mrs Budge, for ho was a widower, as he 
told UB, and childless. 

Such an idea, however, had never entered Miss 
Marion’s innocent heart ; and she, always so grateful 
for any little attention, was not likely to receive with 
coldness those so conlially lavished <ih her by, her new 
friend, whom she valued as a truly good man, and 
not for a polished exterior, in which AJr Budge was 
, detoiexlt. Nay, so cordial was their intimacy, and so 
,niu<^ .had Hiss Marion regained health and eheerful- 
' ncsSf. that with unwonted sportivenoss, on more than 
ono occasion she actually hid the ponderous brown 
! snuiU^lH^, usually reposing in Mr Budge’s capacious 
i only produced it when his distress became 

V ^reid4 Vhi^upon chuckled and laughed, as she 
t i a mighty dever feat, indulging at the 

,;sainc time, however, in a double pinch. 

I V {^(^epoitsant weeks to us all htut thus glided 
j plaits Mar^ was earnestly coniiilting me; abolt 
h^ governessing, her being nhw Ki 

part, wonted, to execute, thy 
plana, It decent livelihood, as I could hot 


think of J)urdcning Thomas and Martha any longer, 
loath Ks they were for me to leave them.** Some pleasant 
weeks, I say, liad thus glided awgy, when Mr Budge, 
with much ceremony and circumlocution, as, if ho liad 
deeply {wndcred the matter, and considered ,it Very 
weighty and important, made a conimunication wliicli 
materially changed ami brigli toned my prospects. It 
was to the effect, that an intimate friend of his, whom 
be bat] known, lie said? all his life, required the imme- 
diate services oT a trustworthy housekeeper, to take the 
entire responsible charge of his house. ‘ My friend,’ 
continued Mr Budge, tapping his snulT-bgx com- 
placently, his brown eyes (winkling with the pleasure 
of aoing r. kind act, for his green specs were in their 
Well-worn .casq^t his elbow— ‘ My friend is alx)ut my 
age — a sober chap, you see, Mrs Deborah;’ hero a 
cliuckle — ‘ and he has no wife and no child to take care 
of him * — here a slight sigli : ‘ he has lately bought a 
beautiful estate, called Sorel Park, and it is there you 
will live, with nobody to interfere with you, as the lady- 
^clative who will reside with my friend is a most 
amiable and admirable young lady; and I am sure, 
Mrs Deborah, you w’ill become much attache^ to 
her. By the by, Mrs Deborah,’ he continued, after 
pondering for'^u moment, ‘ will you do me a favour 
to use your influence to prevent Miss Marion from 
accepting any appointment for the present, as after 
you are estiblished at Sorel Park, I think I know of 
a home that may suit her ? ’ 

I do not know which I felt most grateful or delighted 
for- -any own jirospects, or my dear .Miss Marion’s; 
though certainly hers were more vague and undefined 
than mine, for tlie remuneration offered for my services 
was far beyond my expectation, and from^Ir Budge’s 
description of Sorel Payk, it seemed to be altogether 
a place beyond my most sanguine hopes. I said 
something about Miss Marion, and my hope that slio 
might be as fortunate ns myself; and Mr Budge, I 
was happy to see, was quite fervent in his response. 
‘My friend,’ said bo, at the close of the interview, 

‘ will not arrive to take possession o& Sorel Park 
until you, Mrs Deborah, have got all things in order ; 
and as I know that he is anxious for the time to arrive, 
the sooner j’oii can set out on your journey thiOlicr the 
heller. I also must depart shortly, but I hope to return 
hither again.’ Important business required Mr Budge’s 
j personal attention, and >);it1i hurried adieus to us all, 
he departed from Fairdown ; and in compliance with 
his request, I set oft* for Sorel l*ark, leaving my 
beloved Miss Marion to the care of Thomas and Martha 
for the present. 

The owner of this fine place was not as yet known . 
there ; for Mr Budge, being a managing man, had taken 
everything upon himself, and issued oTders with as 
^lordly an air as if there was nobody in the kingrlom 
I above the little brown man. The heail - gardener, 
and some of the other domestics, informed me they 
^had been engaged by Mr Budge himself, who, I 
apprehended, made very free and busy with the con- 
cerns of his friend. Sorel Park was ^ princely 
domain, and there was an air of substantial comfort 
aboyt the dwelling and its appointments, which spoke ' 
volumes of promise as to domestic arrangements in 
general, I soon found time to write a description of 
the place to Miss !Marion, for I knew how interested 
she was in all that concerned her faithfh^ l^cborab ; 
and \ anxiously awaited the tidings slie liad promised 
to convey — of Mr Budge having provided as conifoi^*' 
ably fbr her as he had for me. I at length 
formal notification of the day and hour the 
^rcl Park expected to arrive, (mw)mpani^ 


female relative. This was rather earlier M 
been led to expect ; but all things 
for their reception, I fvilt glad at thajit 
for X was strangely troubled aiMi; 
intr^ncUon <net* I was 
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liiiss Marion ; for 1 that aotbo reason 

alone prcTented''her iVom answering my letter, thotigh 
what that reason cotilcl be, it was im^ioSsible for me to 
oonjecture/ 

Giiio momentons day dawned ; the hours glided on ; 
and the twilight hour deepened. The superior servants 
and niyself stood ready to receive the travellers, listen- 
ing to every sound ; and started, nevertheless, when 
the rapid approach of carriage-wheels betokened their 
Close proximity. With something very like disap- 

r intment, for which I accused myself of ingratitude, 
beheld^ Mr Budge, browner than ever, alight from 
the chariot, carefully assisting a lady, wdio seejned 
in delicate health, as she was muiiled ^ip like 
mummy. M« Budge returned my, rcfpcctful 'saluta- 
tion most cordially, and said, with a smile, as lie pustled 
forwards to the saloon, where a cheerful fire blazed 
brightly oti the hearth — for it w’as a chill evening: 
‘l*ve brouglit your new mistress Itome, you see, Mrs 
Deborah; but you want to know where your new^ 
master is — eigh? Well, come along, and this young 
I«^ will tell you all about the old fellow/ 

1 fijllowed them into the apartment ; Mr Budge shut 
the door ; the lady flung aside her veil, and my own 
dear, sweet Miss Marion elaeped mo round the neck, 
and sobbed hysterically in my arms. 

* Tell her, my darling,’ said Mr Budge, himself quite 
husky, and turning awa3^ to wipe off a t^ifr from Ids 
ruddy ehe<?k — * tell her, my darling, you’re the mistroFst 
of SorelBark; and when you’ve made tlie good soul 
tmdetstaiuj that' tell her we’d like a cut) of tea before j 
WO talk about the master* 

*0 my dear Miss Marion!’ w'as all I eould utter; 
*what does •'this mean? jVm I in a dream?’ But it 
wai not a liappy dream ; for when I liad a moment to ; 
reflect, my very soul was troubled as 1 tliought of the 
sacrifice of all her ^ outhful aspirations, made by that 
poor, gentle creature, for the sake of a secure and com- 
fortable homo in this slonny world, 1 could not rocon- 
dlo myself to the idea of Mr Budge and Marion as man 
And wife ; and as I learned, ere we retired to rest that 
flight, I had no occasion to do so. Mr Budge was Miss 
Marion’s paternal uncle, her mother, Miss Dacre, having 
married his elder brother. The«c brothers w'erc of 
fr^Nipactable birtli, but inferior to the Dacres ; and while 
the elder never proapereif in any undertaking, and 
finally died of a broken hcarf, the younger, toiling in 
foreign climes, gradually amassed a competency. On 
returning to his native land, he found his brother no 
more, and the orjfliaii girl he had left behind jdaced 
with her mother’s relatives. 

Mr Budge had a gi’cat dread of npi>earing before 
these proud jpatrician people, who Jiad always openly 
Scorned his deceased brother; and once accidentally < 
encountering them at a public Jete, the contumelious 
bearing of the young ladies towards the little brown 
‘gentleman deterred him from any nearer approach. < 
No doubt, he argued, his brtifther’s daughter was deeply 
ihlbUed with similar principles, and would blush to own 
a ‘ Mr Budge ' for her uncle I This name he had adopted 
» at the condition of inheriting a noble .fortune uncx- 
jjAtedly bequeathed by a plebeian, but worthy •and ' 
'/ tousmous relative, only a few years previous to the 

H Brovjdenee guided lii# footsteps to Fair- 
md Miss MariOni 

rate competency Mr Budge had hitherto 
jwhkh he Irnd. toilod hard for, how* aug- 
i times the amouui adrely perplexed! and 
,1 and alter purdhitiiiig SegOt Barit, he had 
m amuence, to seek peace and 
'Under pursuing the phi- 

unlike the Misses 
Wr M he encounter^ 

|p|KM 'And;M h old ' 

itst what he called 
sai^ ^Jhst like;, a ^ 


hOok-romance.’ After my departure, he returned to 
FAirdowti, and confided the wohderfUl tidings to 
Thomas and Martha Wfsley, more cautiously Impart- 
idg them to^Miss Marion, whose gentle spirits were 
more easily fluttered by sudden surprise. , 

For several years, Mr Budge paid an annual visit to 
Fairdown, when the trout-fishing season commenced ; 
and many useful and valuable gifts found their way 
into Thomas’s comfortable homestead, presented by 
dear JTiss Marion. In the course of time, she became 
the wife of onff worthy of her in cyery respect — theit 
lovely children often sportively carrying off the pon- 
derous b()x of brown rappee, and yet Uncle Budg^^' 
never frowning. * 

Thesi* darlings cluster round my knees, and hue, 
more (Jcmiire th.an the rest, thoughtfully asks ; * Wliy 
is [Jncle Budge’s liair not snowy wdiite, like yoUrs, 
dear Deb ? For Uncle Budge says he is old, and 
th^t God w’ill soon call him aa?ay from us/ 

/ ADVENTURES IN JAPAN. 

For above two hundred years, the unknown millions 
of .Japan have been shut up in their own islands, for- 
bidden, under tlie severest penalties, cither to admit 
foreigners on their shores, or themselves to visit any 
other realm in the world. The Dutch aro permitted 
to send two ships in a year to titc port of Nangasnld, 
where they are received with the greatest precaution, 
and subjected to a surveillance even more degrading 
than was that formerly endured by the Europeans at 
Canton. Any other foreigner whom misfortune or 
inadvertence may land on their shores, is doomed to 
perpetual imi)risonrnent ; and even if one of their own 
proi)le shouIc]jpa8s twelve months out of the country, ho 
is. on Ids return, kept for life at the capital, and suffered 
no biore to join his family, or mingle at large in tho 
business or social intercourse of life. In pursuance of 
this policy, it is believed that the Japanese government 
Jiow nohls in captivity several subjects of the United 
States, and it is expected that an armament will bo 
I KCgt to rescue them by force, 

^ince this announcement has been made, and the 
general expectation has been raised that Japan will 
soon have to submit, like China, to surrender its isola- 
tion, and enter into relations with the rest of tho 
civilised world, there has seasonably appeared att 
English reprint of a work hitherto little known among 
us— a personal narrative of a Japanese captivity of two 
years and a liallj by an officer i#the Russian navy.* 

If we may judge from its details, our transatlantlo 
friends had nffod to keep all their eyes wido open in 
dealing with this people. 

The leading circumstances connected with Captain 
Golownin’s captivity w'crc the following; — In the year 
1 803, the Chamberlain Resanoff was sent by tlie Emperor 
Alexander, to endeavour to open friendly relations With 
Japan, and sailed from the eastern coasts In a merchant 
vesser belonging* to the A’merican Company.. But 
receiving a peremptory message of dismissal, and refusal ’ 
of all intercourse, he returned to Okliot^k, and died on 
' his way to St Petersburg, Lietttenant Chwostoff, how- 
ever. who had commanded the vessel, put to aea a^h 
on his own responsibility, attacked ai>d 
several Japanese villages on the iCurile lslnndil» 
carried off some the iiffiabltants. In the ir^ til R 
Captain Qolownii^ commander of the imperl»rw# 

JDianc^ lying at Kamtschatka, received 
^rters to mkke a particular survey jftl’ilie 
Kurile Islands, and the coast of Tarta^. rf 

his instruetions, he was sailing with^t 


ceaatof Metnoimp (Staatenl when hf stil *#t % niie 
; Russian Kuriles^ who infomail 

' i n . ,■.11. ' ll ,, '* ..; 

oUsnti 
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in th^ demeanour of any — pity appeared 4o be the« 
; unive^al feeliA^: many begged permission Arotn the 
I guards to offbr sagi, comfits, fruits, and other deli- 
cacies; an d these were presented often with ''tears of 
compassion, well as gestures of respect, 
j The prison to which Golowniu and his companions 
were finally committed had been constructed expressly 
for 4!heir habitation in the town of Matsmai. It was 

* a quadrangular wooden building, 25 ^aces long, 16 
broad, and 12 feet high. Three sides of it were 
dead-wall, the fourth w'as formed of strong spars. 
Within ihis structure were two apartments, formed 
likewise of wooden spars, so as to resemble cages :,one 
was appropriated to the officers, the other to'tlie sailors 
and Alexei. The building w as surrounded *by higlJ 
wall or paling, outside of which were the kitchen, 
guard-house, &c., enclosed by another paling.* This 
outer enclosure was iiatrolled by common soldiers ; but 
no one was .allowed within, except the physician, wlio 
visited daily, and the orderly officers, who looked through^ 
the spars every half-hour. Of course, it was rather a 
cold lodging ; hut, as winter advanced, a hole was dug 
afevifect from each cage, built round with freestone, 
and filled with sand, upon wliich charcoal was after- 
wards kept burning. Benches were provided for them 
to sleep on, and two of the orderlies presented them 
with Ixjar-skins ; but the native fashion is to lie on a 
thick, wadded quilt, folded together, and <aid on the 

. floor, which, even in the poorest dwellings, is covered 
with soft straw-mats. A large wadded dress, made of 
silk or cotton, according to the circun^tancics of the 
wearer, seiVes for hed-clothcs — which seem to be quite 
unknown; and while the poorer- classes* have only a 
piece of woo^ for a pilloi^, the richer fasten a cushion 
on the neat boxes which eontayi their razors, scissors, 
pomatum, tooth-brushes, and other toilet requisites. 

But while the comfort of the captives was attended 
to in many minor matters, there was no relaxation of 
the vigilance used to preclude the iiossibility of sclf- 
dcstniction. They were not allowed scissors or knife 
to cut their •nails, but were obliged to thrust their 
hands through the palisades, to get this office performed 
for them. When they were indulged y,ith smoking, it 
was wlti a very long pipe held between the spars, and 
furnished with a wooden ball fixed about the middle, to 
prevent its being drawn wholly wdthin the cage. 

For weeks together they w'src brought daily before 

* the bunyo (governor of the town, and probably lord- 
lieutenant of all the Japanese Kurile Islaiuls), bound 
and harnessed like liorses as before. The ostensible 

I object of these examinations, which frequently lasted 
the whole day, was to ascertain for what purpose they 
had come near^Tnpan, and what they knew of KesanolF 
and Chwostoff’— for a singuhirly unfortnnate combina- 
, tion of circumstances had arisen to give colour to the 
suspicion, that some of tlieir party had been connected 
with that expedition. But for one inquiry connected 
with the cgse, there were fifty that were wholly irrele- 
vant, and prompted by mere curiosity. I'he most trivial 
questions were put several times and in difierent forms, 
and every ahawer was carefully written down. Golowniu I 
whs bfhin puxzled, irritated, and quite at the en<l» of 
;ltih stock of patience; but that of the interrogatorg 
Reared interminable. They sai^ that by writing’ 
"^1fifg. !6verything they were t<jid, whether true or false, 
the various statements , they received, 
i' throulfh tithe to separate truth firom 

fietioh^ the practice was very Improving. At the 
. clhfe^ bunyo exhorted 

but t© ofifer up praj^ers to Heaven, 

^ the emperor's decision. . ' 

brmight to their prison, to be 
lanfttgge** To this the captain 
no.copld^iee ha' tim Kurile Alexei 
Mmself to gain 


some knowledge of Japanese. Teske made rapid 
! piogress; and aoon became a most useftil and kindly 
I companion to the captu’^es. Books, pens, and paper 
‘ were now allowed them m abundance ; and their mode 
I of treatment w^as every way improved. But by and by, 

1 they were threatened with inoro pupils ; a geometrician 
I and astronomer from the capital was int^uced to them, 

1 and would gladly have been instructed in their mode of ! 
: taking observations. Other learned men were prepar- j 
1 ing to follow, and it i^s now evident that tlio intention 
of thc*^ Japanese government was reconcile them 
to their lot, and retain them for the instruction of the 
nation. Indeed, this appears to be the great sgrret 
the policy of detaining for life instead of desfiro^ing 
the hnjjicss foreigners that light on these shores ; as the 
avf^i'cd motive for tolerating, the commercial visits of 
the Putch as, that they furnish the only news of public 
events that ever reach Japan. Fearful of becoming 
knpwn to other nations for f^ar of invasion, they are 
yet greedy of information respecting them, and many 
were the foolish questions tlicy asked Golowniu about 
tlv cmptTor of Bussia, his dress, linbitation, forces, and 
territories. 

Golownin, on his part, endeavoured to elicit " all the 
information he could gain with respect to the numbers, 
resources, government, and religion of this singular 
people. He found it impossible to ascertain the amount 
of the population ; indeed, it seems it would be very 
difficult for the government itself to obtain a census, 
for millions of the poor live abroad in the streets, fields, 
or woods, hav ing no spot whicli th(‘y can call a home. 
Teske shewed a map of the empire, having every town 
and village marked on it ; and though on a very large 
scale, it was thickly covered. He pointed out on it a 
desert, which is considered immense, because litters 
take a wliolc^day to traverse it, and meet with only 
one village during the journey. It is perhaps fifteen 
miles across. The city of Yedo was usually set down 
by Europeans as containing 1,000,000 inhabitants ; but 
Golovnin was informed, that it had in its principal 
streets 280,000 houses, each containing from 80 to 40 
persons ; besides all the small houses and huts. This 
waiild give in the whole a population of above 10,000,000 
souls— aliout a fourth p.art of the estimated population 
of this country ! The incorporated society of the blind 
alone is affirmed to include 86,000. 

The country, though lying under the same latitudes 
ns Spain and Italy, is yet very different from them in 
climate. At iMatsmai, for inst.'iiice, which is on the 
same p.'irnllel ns Leghorn, snow falls as abundantly as 
at St I'etersburg, and lies in the valleys from Novem- 
ber till April. •Severe frost is uncommon, but cold fogs 
arc exceedingly prevalent. The climate, however, is 
iUncommonly diversified, and consequently so are the 
Iiroductions, exhibiting in some places the vegetation 
of the frigid zone, and in otliers that of tlie tropics. 

I Bice is tlie staple production of the soil. It Is nearly 
the only article used instead of bread, and the only 
one from which flrong liqfior is distilled, while its 
straw serves for many domestic purposes. Besides the 
radishes already mentioned, there is an extensive cnlti- 
wation of various other esculent roots and vegetables; 
There is no coast without fisheries, and there is no 
marine animal that is not used for food, save tllds^ ; 
which are absolutely poisonous. But an uncomtnbt4y 
simdl . quantity suffices for each indhd^ual, ' If 
Japanese has a handftil of rice and a slUj^lb 
of fish, he makes a savoury dish with. rootSi 
molluscfi, and it sufilces for a day’s support. . 

Japan produces both black and gr^ ; 

is very inferior, and used only i^tst ; 

w^jereas the latter is esteem^ it 
sciited to company: The best l^i^s itt & 
of Kioto, where itiscareftilly 
of 'the temporal und 8piHi^f^y^ioi30 
was 'first introduced by 
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spread astonishibglj, and is so well manufactured, that 
our author smoked it with a relish he had never felt fpr 
a Havana cigar. The Japanese smokes continually, 
and sips tea with his pipe, even rising for it during 
the night. 

All articles of clothing are made of silk or cotton. The 
former appears to ho very abundant, as rich dresses of it 
are worn even by the common soldiers on festive days ; 
and it may be seen on people of all ranks eaen in 
poor towns. The fabrics arc at least equal to those of 
China. The cotton of Japan scenes to be of thdPsamc 
kind as that of ouf West Indian colonics. It furnishes 
«ihc ordinary dress of the great mass of the people, and 
also scsvcB all the other purposes for whicli we employ 
wo(<, flax, furs, and feathers. The culture of y; is, of 
course, very extensive ; hut the fabrics are all coaAe : 
Golownin could hardly make himself helieyc tlfat his 
muslin cravat was of this material. Tlierc is some 
hemp, which is manufactured into cloth for sails, ; 
but cables and ropes, very inferior to ours, are inacle 
from the bark of a trc<i called kadyz. This bfi^k 
likewise supplies materials for thread, lamp -wicks, 
writing-paper, and the coarse paper used for pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

There is no lack of fruit-trees, as the orange, lemon, 
l)oach, plum, flg, ehestnut, and api>le; but the vine 
yields only a small, sour grape, perhaps for want of 
culture. Timber-trees grow only in the mountainous 
districts, which arc unfit for cultivation. (7ainj»hor is 
produced abundantly in the .south, and large quantities 
of it are exported by the Dutch and ChiiU'se. 'Die 
celebrated varnish of .Japan, drawn from a tree called 
silz, is so plentiful, that it is used for lacquering the 
most ordinary utensils. Its natural colour is white, 
but it assumes any tliat is given to it by mixture. 
Tlic best vuruished vessels reflt‘ot the ^tico as in a 
mirror, and hot 'water maybe poured into tlicm without 
occasioning the least smell. 

The chief domestic animals are hov.ses and oxen for 
draught ; cats and dogs are kept for the same \u#?s as 
with us; and swine fiiriiish food to the few sects who 
eat flesh. Sheep and goats seem to be quite tiuknown : 
the Russian captives had to tnake drawings of tic 
former, to convey some idea of the origin of wf)ol. 

There arc considerable mines of gold and silver in 
several parts of tlic empire, but the govcniinent does 
not permit them to be all worked, for fear of depre- 
ciating the value of these metals, 'riioy supply, with 
copper, the material of the currciiey, and also 
liberally used in the decoration of piihlic huiluings, and 
in the domestic utensils of the wealthy. There is a 
suffleiendy of quicksilver, lead, and tin, /or the w'ants 
of the country ; and one island is entirely covered with 
sulphur. Copper is very abundant, and of remarkably 
fine quality. All kitchen utensils, tobacco-pipes, and 
fire-shovels, are made of it ; and so well made, that our 
author mentions his tea-kettle as having stood on the 
fire, Kke all other Japanese kettles, day and night for 
months, without burning into holes. This in^stal is 
lil^ewise employed for sheathing shit)s, and i^overing 
tho joists qnd flat roofs of houses. Iron is less abun- 
dimt, ii-nd much tliat is used is obtained frqpi the Dutch. 

' vNsiils alcme, of which immense numbers are used in all 
jCiiil^peb^y^wotk, consume a large quantity. Diamonds, 

: ^neliansj jaspers, some very fine agates, and other 
' pT<^us stones, are found ; but the natives seem not 
l^d<ptaud polishinit them. Pearls are abun- 
J W considered ornamental,* they are 

; Chinese market. • ^ 

^ ^ are the manufactures in wUch 

\ iCldefiy excel, besides those in sUk-atufli 

^ready mentumed* Tlieir porcelain 
Chinese, but it is scarce and de£ 


•might almost be compared with the^English. In 
painting, engraving, and printing, theykre far behind ; 
and they seem to have no knowledge of ship-building 
or navigation beyond vrhat suffices for coastitvs ▼oyages, 
though they have intelligent and enterptfsing ^sailors. 
There is an immense internal traffic, for facilitating 
which there are good roads and bridges where water- 
carriage is impracticable. These distant Orientals "liave 
likewise bills of cxchan|^ and commercial gazettes. The 
emperor enjoys a monopoly of the foreign connncrce. 

It is popularly said, that Japan has two emperors— 
one spiritual, and tho other temporal. The* former, 
however, having no share in the administration of the 
empire, and seldom even hearing of state affairs, is no 
Sovereign accondl^? the ideas we attach to that term. 
He seems to stand* much in tho same relation to the 
empcrcA* that the poiies once did to the sovereigns of 
Europe. He governs Kioto as a small independent 
state ; receives the emperor to .*in interview once in 
seven years ; is consulted by him on extraordinary 
bmorgonides ; receives occasional embassies and presents 
from him, and bestov's his blessing in return. His 
dignity, unlike tliat of the Roman pontiffs, is hereditary, 
and he is allowed twelve wives, that his race may not 
become extinett Accionling to Japanese records, tho 
present dynasty, including about 130 Kin-reys, has 
been maintained in a direct line for above tAventy-four 
centuries, ffhe person of the Kiii-rey is so sacred, that 
no ordinary mortal may see any part of him but his 
feet, and that only once a year ; every A'essel wliich he 
uses must be broken immediately ; for if another should 
even by accident eat or drink out of it, lie must be put 
to death. Every garment wliich he wears must be 
iiinniifacinred by virgin liands, from the earliest process 
in the preparation of the; silk. * 

The adlierents of the aboriginal Japanese religioii, of 
Avbich the Kin-rey is the head, adore numerous divinities 
called Kami, or immortal spirits, to whom they offer 
prayers, flowers, and sometimes more substantial gifts. 
They also Avorsbip Kadotski, or saints — mortals canonised 
by the Kin-rty — and build temples in tiieir honour. 
The laws concerning jicrsonal and ceremonial purity, 
Avliieli form the principal feature of this religion, are 
exceedingly strict, not unlike those imposed »on the 
ancient Jews. There are scA^eral orders of priests, 
monks, and nuns, whose austerity, like that of Europe, 
is maintained in theory more than in practice. 

Three other creeds, the Brahminical, the Confucian, 
and that Avliiirli deifies tlie heavenly bodies, have many 
adherents ; but their priests all acknowledge a certain 
religious supremacy to exist in the Kin-rey. There is 
universal toleration in these matters ; every citizen may 
profess what faith he chooses, and change it as often as 
he chooses, without any one inquiring inro his reasons ; 
^jnly it must be a spontaneous choice, for proselyting 
is forbidden by Iuav. Cliristianity alone is proscribed,' 
and that on account of the political mischief said to 
nave been effected through its adherents in tho seven- 
teenth century. Tliere is a law. by which no one may 
biro a servant without receiving a certificate of lus 
not being a Christian; and on New-Year’s Day, whit^h 
lis a^reat national festival, all the inhabitants of Nan- 
gasiiai are obliged to ascend a staircase, and trample on 
the crucifix, and other insignia of the Romish faith, 
which arc laid on ^he st^ps as a test* ^ It is said that 
majiy pciform the act in violation of their feelings. So,, 
mucU of the religious state of the empire Golownin' 
elicited in conversation with Teske and others ; 
everything on this subject was communicatfod 
evident reluctainbc; and though in the cquwte 
walks which they were permitted to take 
the Russian captives sometimes saw the interW 
templesi fhey were never permitted to- 
reli^iht rites were celehrated. ■ ' 

With respoct to the civil 
our |Uthor 'eeems to^^'have 
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absolutely nev to us. Tho empire comprises above 1^00 
* states* winch fifoverned as independent sdVerejgntiejr 

by princes called Bamyos, who f^ame and enforce their 
own laws. Though most of these prindpalitics arc 
very small| Spom of them are powerful : the domyo of 
Siudoij'for instance, visits the imperial court with ii 
retinue of 60,000. Their dependence on the emperor 
appears chiefly in their being obliged to maintain a 
certain number of troops, whieh arc at his disposal.^ 
Those provinces which belong directlj»to the emperor,^ 
are placed under governors called Bunyos, whose families 
reside at the capital as hostages. Every province lias 
two budyos, each of wliom spends six months in the 
governincnt and six at Yedo. 

The supreme council of the emperor consisfs^ of Ija'i' 
sovereign princes, who decide on alV orclhiary measures 
without referring to him. An inferior council of fifteen 
princes or nobles presides over important civil and 
criminud cases. The general laws are few and well 
known* Tliey are very severe; but tho judges gene- 
rally find means of evading tlicm wlicrc their enforce^ 
meut would involve a violation of those of humanity. 
Ip some cases, as in conjugal infidelity or filial impiety, 
individuals are pcrniitted to avenge their own wrong, 
even to the taking of life. Civil cas^ are generally 
decided by arbitrators, and only when they fail to 
settle a matter is there recourse to the public courts 
of justice. Taxes are generally paid tf^^thc reign- 
ing prince or emperor, in tillics of the agricultural, 
manufactured, or other productions of the country. 

Such were i|ome of tho leading paj-ticulars ascer- 
tained by Golownin concerning the social mid civil 
condition of this singular people. lie says, they 
always appeared very happy, and their demeanour was 
clipractcrisA by lively' and polite manners, with the 
most imperturbable good leinbcr. It seems at length 
to have been through fear of a Husbian invasion, rather 
than from any sense of justice, that his Japanese 
majesty, in reply to tlio importunities of the oflicers of 
tliO consented to release the captives, on condi- 

tion of recei ring from the Kussian government a solemn ! 
disavowal of having snnctioiied the proceedings of 
Chwostoff. Having obtained this, the officers repaired 
ibr th^ fourth time to these unfriendly sliores; and 
Opjpycu the happiness of embracing their companions, 
and tgking them on board. , 

means of travel to the East, too, are becoming tangible 
in tho Egyptian railway, of which some thirty miles 
ale In a state of forwardness, besides which a hotel is 
to lie built^at Thebes t so that travellers, 119 longer 
compelled to bivouac in the desert, will find a teeming 
larder and well-aired beds in the land of the Sphinxes. 
And, better still, among a host of beneficial refomis to 
take place in our Customs* administration, there is one 
whicl^ provides that the baggage of travellers arriving 
in the port of London shall be examined as they come 

Up tlics river, iystcodsof being sent to the Custom-liQUie,'^ > ^ 

By a report of the Astronomer-royal to \ 

Vibitors, wlio«havo lately made thcdr'aAiWiWd'!||j|iiip^ ; 

of the Greenwich Ghservatory, "vve are of a 

singular fact, that observations of the pole-star sltew 
that position varies some three or four seconds 

on repc.'iting the observations at intervals of a few 
months, anil tliis notwithstanding the extreme accuracy 
of the transit circle. The only explanation which 
CJF.1 .as yet be given for this phenomenon is, tliat the 
earth, solid iis it appears, is liable to slight occaslcmal 
mfivenients or oscillations. 

* AVc shall know, in a few weeks, the result of the 1. 
telegraphic correspondence with the Observatory 

Paris — one inloresting point being, as to whether the 
respective longitudes, as at present determined, wdll be 
\erificd by the galvanic test. Besides which, Green- 
wich time is to he sent C‘\ cry day to London, where a 
pole, with a Inigo sliding-ball, has been fixed on the 
top of the Telegraph Clfiice, near Charing Cross. This 
ball is to be made to desoend at one o’clock simul- 
taiioousiy with the well-known ball which surmounts 
the Observatory ; and thus scientific inquirers — to say 
nothing of tl)c crowds -who will daily throng the foot- 
ways of the Strand to witness the downcome — will be 
informed of»tho true time, while, by means of tlio 
wires, it may be flashed to all parts of the kingdom. 

The lecture with which Professor Faraday wound 
up the course at tlio Boyal Institution may bo men- 
tioned here, seeing that it adds somewhat to our 
knowledge of the theory and phenomena of magnetism. 

AiJ usual, tlio Iccturc-rooin was cnnvded ; and those 
vi||io (;ould not understand, had at least the satisfaction 
of being able to say they were present, Mr Faraday, 
ivho, enlarging upon Ids view, announced, a sliort time 
since, that thero arc such things as magnetic linos of 
force, now contends that these lines have a * physical 
character’ — a iKunt most satisfactorily proved by sundry 
experiments during the lecture. Tho inquiry is one, 
as Mr Faraday observes, on the ‘ very edge of science,’ 
trenching on tJie bounds of speculation ; but such as 
eminently to provoke research. Tho phenomena, he 
says, ‘lead dli, by deduction and correction, to thO 
discovery of new plienomena ; and so cause an increase 
aud advancement of real physical truth, which, tmlika 
the liypothesis that led to it, becomes fundamental 
knowledge, not subject to change.* A cliief point of 
discussion to which tho investigations Imve led If: . 
Whether the pfienoraena o{ what we call gravity way ! 
not be resolvable into those of magnetism'^ ^ 1 ^ ' 
acting a\ a distance, or by lines of pow^r* , * Theye if 
one quostionJ continues Mr Faraday, Uu relation to 
gravity, whiSi, if wo could ascertain or tmaik 
.would greatly enlighten us. It is, whether griMdM i 
requires time. If it did> it would show ^ 

a physical agency existed in the conme S 

force. It seems equally impossible to pJhvt ' 

this poinfr; since there is no capabS|$iir 
chaufdng, or annihilating the pfiWISir 
a^bikting the mettor in wiueh tin 

W Jinee of megnetio ibr«»'lliey')iiMili 
ejjisten^’ hnt a* yet : 

^ese' Ivie, <Me anaingog, tft. 

. #ting at A diftanca.; 

' ' ' « 

THINGS TALKED OE IN LONDON. 

f July 1S59. 

"WifKK we shall have a constant supply of )mre water 
"-rp opippletc system of efficient and innoxious seivcrs 
^ yeryice of street hydrants — when the Thames shall 
€$01^ tu bo tfiG cloaca maxima^ are questions to which, 
how^ox seriously asked, it is not easy to get an* 
ouiwort Add to these' grievances, the delay of proper 
talons for aboUihiug intramural interments, and 
that pmllbfiold is not to be removed furthcri 
thoA Capouhagisu Fields— a locality already surrounded 
Wfth hdi^i-^'Olid it will occasion no surprise that tho 
<Mjiiihoriliei are treated with anything but compliments, 
layhw down of an under-sca telegrapli wire^ 
' the Irish Channel, may bo taken as a new 

, } ; of the Indiltbranoo consoquent on familiarity. 

; ' line was hdd Wvpr to Calais, the 

ra*^g with j bnt upw tho Pinkiug of 

' « m % phflunei thr^ limes 

a, ;seems to be 

a matter of mm. . w vifot 

tw. 

1 j f ^ 
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Faraday inclinas at present to the latter view. He, 

* affirms* the lines of magnetio force from act^' 
experir..ent, and ^advocates’ t\ieix physical nature 
‘ chiefly with a view of static the que^ion of their 
existence ; and though/ he adds, ^ I should not have 
raised the argument unless I had thouglit it both 
important and likely to be answered ultimately in the 
affirmative, I still hold the opinion with some hesita- 
tion, with as much, indeed, ns accompanies ai^ con- 
clusion I endeavour to draw respecting points in the 
very depths of science — as, for jnstan^'e, one, tivo, or 
no electric fluids ; lor the real nature of a ray of light ; 

, ,or the nature of attraction, even that of«gravity itself; 
or the^neral nature of matter.* These are profound 
views ; but we may ^reasonably conclude, that, however 
(jbscure they may at present appear, they will fsrae 

be clearcjd up and further developed by^ the* gifted 
philosopher from Avhom they cmnniitc. 

Of minor matters which have been more or less 
talked about, there is the Library for the 'NA'orkihg- 
Classes, just opened in the parish of St M ar tin-in- the- 
Ficlds — a praiseworthy example for oilier parishes, hut 
not to be followed unless the readers actually exist, a/d 
manifest the sort of want which hooks alone can sati.sf 3 ^ 
A suggestion has been made, to use for hooks in liul 
climates, where paper is liable to rapid decay, the sheet- 
iron exhibited at llreslaii, Mdiieli is as thin and pliant 
as paper, and can be produced at the rate of more 
than 7000 feet to the hundredweight. This would be 
something new in the application of metal. Metallurgj’^ 
generally is being further investigated by Leonhard of 
Heidelberg, who has just culled on maniifiicturers to 
aid him in his researches, by sending him specimens of 
scoriae, particularly of those which are crystulliscd. 
Then there is Mr Hesketh’s coniniiinicaiion to the 
Institute of British Architects, Mhi t’le Admission 
of Daylight into Buildings, particularly in tlic "Narrow 
and Confined Localities of Towns;’ in wliicli, after shew- 
ing that the proportion of light admitted to buildings 
is generally inadequate to their cubical coutenLg^ and 
means for estimating the numerical value of that which 
really does enter, he states that tlic defect may be 
remedied by the use of reflectors, contrived so as to-iic 

* neither obstructive nor unsightly.’ lie explains, that 

* a single reflector may generally be placavl on eith(*r 
the outside or inside of a window or skylight, as to 
tlirow the light from the (perliaps small) portion of 
sky which remains unobscured overhead, to any part 
in which more liglit is requifbd.’ Such difficulties of 
position or construction as present themselves, ‘may 
be overcome in almost every case, by, as it were, 
cutting up the single reflector into strips, and arranging 
them one above the other, either in the? reveal of the 
windoW) or in some other part wlicre it will not intcr- 

with ventilation, or the action of the sashes.’ Tiiis 
is adapting the principle op which improved lighthouse 
reflectors are constructed ; and wc are told, tliat ‘ the 
confliiuations may |)0 arranged horizontally, vertically, 
or obliquely^ according to Jlie positions of the centre of 
the unobscured portion of sky, and* of the part into 
irbiqli the light is to be thrown, and according to the 
shape of the opening in whidi the combination is to he ^ 
, placed.’ As a case in point, it was mentioned that a 
reflector *had been fitted to a vault (at the Depot 
Wharf, in the Borough) ninoty-si^c feet in depth tVom 
ftont to The area into which the window opens 

^ Wvy iron-grating over it; 
.jand^thejpfi^ that Ptoall print can he easily read 

it ^ end of thq vault.’ It is a fact worth know 
i^/ihat .refl^tors may be so constructed as to throw 
into any required direction; 
aj|4i oii thq reflector tony be toefle to serve 

.at ^ vtoxetton win4ow*hlM* - 

. ^plals 'or laths,' flat i^ass 

that falls ^oti them into the room, when placed at the 
propqr angle. .• 

Again, the possibility of locomotion without the aid 
of steam is talked about, and tno New Yorkers are 
said to he about to send over n. large ship* d^vea by 
Ericsson’s calpric engine, which is to prove as powerful 
as vapour at one-haif of the cost — a fact of which W0 
shall be better able to judge wdicii the vessel really 
arrives. Then, looking across tlie Chaniiol, we find the 
Abbe Moigno proposing to construct and establish a 
relief model of Europe in the Bois de Boulogne at 
Paris, of a size to cover several acres, and with the 
railways of iron, and the rivers of water, fty which 
mcf .118 qii^* of the most interesting and instructive of 
«ight8 .would ^ produced, and the attractions of the 
French capital gn^atly increased. A d(ft;irable project 
— but itho costl The ]\Ionty()ii prize of 2000 francs 
has been awarded to M. Mossoii, for Ids method of 
drying and iircserving vegetables for long sea voyages, 
as published a few months ago. M. Naudiit states, that 
#a certain kind of furze or tliistlo, of which cattle are 
very fond, may be made to grow without thorns — an 
important consideration, seeing that at present, before 
it can be used as food, it lias to undergo a laborious 
beating, to crush and break the prickles with which it 
is coviTod. As the plant thrives best on poor soils, 
which might otherwise lie useless, the saving of this 
labour will^Jie a gn at benefit to the French iieasantry ; 
and the more so, as it appears llie ])lant will grow in 
iU new^ state from seetl. M. Nandin believes, that the 
condition of other vegetable productions may be varied 
at pleasure, and promises to lay his views shortly before 
the Acndeniie. M. J^ccoq, director of the Botanical 
Garden at C'larejiiont, informs the same body of some- 
thing still more exlraordimuy, in a confmunicatipn, 
entitled * Two lluudrdd, Five linndred, or even a 
Thousand new Vegiiables, created ad Hhitum,^ Having 
been struck by the Jact, that the ass so often feeds upon 
the thistle, he took some spocimena of that plant, and, 
by careful exi>eriinent, lias succeeded in producing for 
the table ‘ a savoury vegetable, with thonvs of the most 
inoffensive an<l flexible sort.’ Whatever be the kind 
of thistle, liow'ever hard and sharp its thorns, lie has 
tamed aiul softenetl tlieiu all, his nudhod of transfor- 
mation being, as he say?, none other than exposing the 
idants to difierenc infiueiives of light. Those which 
grew unsheltered, he jilaqes in the dark, and vice verstl 
Familiar examples are given in ilie celery, of which 
the acrid t|uiilities are removed by' keeping ofP the 
light; while the pungency of creas. parsley, &c., is 
increased by exiiosure to the sun. M. Lecoq has not 
y^ct detailed all his experiments; but ho assert^ that, 
before long, some of our coninionost weeds, owing to 
his modifieations, will become as highFy csteeruofl as 
>13cas or asparagus. Let him shew that his process Is 
one that admits of being applied cheaply and on a largo 
scale, and he w ill not fail of his reward. 

1 

A QUALiriKO I? StnUCTOn. 

It will be fuuud that the ripest know lodge is best qualified 
to instruct the most complete ignorance. It is a 
mistake to suppose that those who know little su^ce to ' 
iiifQiin those who know less ; that the master who is but a 
stage before the pt^il can, as well ivs another, slie\f him 
the way; nay, that tlicrc may even be an a4vania^ in this 
near approach between the minds of teacher and of taught,; 
stone* tlie recollection of recent difli&ulflnE^ hfid the 
ness of fresh acquisition, give to tha a 

interest In the progiHJSs of the otbar* Of all 
errors, this is mte of toe gravest, The 
required between toe mtod of twhor and of tofliSM'P'ip' 
that of a 'Conunon igooi^ee, znatoed 

a partoership In narrowness of nndeisitotom 

1 toorqu^ toflglit of tooszne Into toh 
''analysis of m tangled skeiii ^ 

, masteriy slatt’in developtog*f^ooiJObptofc;4i#^'^ 
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with a conatanl view to a remote result)' which can ou]y< 
helongr to compi^cnsivo loiowledge and prompt afTeetions. 
'With whatever accuracy the recently initiated may i^ive 
out his new stores, he will rigidly follow the precise method 
by which he dkde them his own ; and will want that variety 
and fertility of resource, that command of the several paths 
of access to a truth, which arc given by thorough survey 
of the whole field on which he stands. The instructor 
needs to have a fiill perception, neft merely of the internal 
contents, but also of the external relatioils, of that which 
he unfolds; as the astronomer knows but little, if, igno- 
rant of ,t>he place and laws of moon and sun, ho has 
examined only their mountains and their spots. The 
sense of proportion between the different jiarts^ and stages 
of a sul^t; the appreciation of the sj/.o and'yaluc of 
every Stc^ the foresight of the dire«tion and* magnitude 
of the section that remains, are qualities so essential 
to the teacher, that without them all instruction is but 
an insult to the learner’s understanding. And in virtue 
of these it is that the most cultivated minds arc usually 
the most patient, most dear, nnjst rationally progi-cssivc ; 
most studious of accuracy in details, because not impa- 
tiently shut up within them as aljsolutcly limiting the 
viewV h'lt quietly contenqdating them fi’om without in their 
relation to the whole. N<‘glect and depreciation of intel- 
lectual niinuti® arc diaracteristics of the ffl-infonned ; and 
where the granular parts of stinly arc thrown aw'ay or 
loosely held, will he found no compact iiniss of laiowdedgo, 
solid and clear a« crystal, but a saudy accuniifii.tion, bound 
together by no cohesion, and transmitting no light. And 
above and beyond all the advatitages which a higher culture 
gives in the move system of coniinunici^ing knowledge, 
must be placed that indefinable and inysterious jtower which 
a superior mind alw’ays puts forth upon an inferior ; that 
living and I^e-giving action, by wliich the mental forces 
ai'O .iti-cTigthened and dovelopedj and a sinrit of intelligence 
is produced, far transcending iuVxccllencc the acquisition 
of any special ideas. In the task of instruction, so lightly 
assumed, so unworthily esteemed, no amount of wisdom 
would be superfluous and lost ; and even the child’s elemen- 
tary teaching would be best conducted, were it ])ossil»lo, by 
Oimiiscience jtself. The more comprehensive the range of 
intellectual view^, and the more minute the perception of 
its parts, the greater will bo the simplicity of conception, 
the aptiUide for exposition, and the directness of access to 
the ope'h and expectant mind. This adaptation to the 
humblest wants is the pec*nliar triumph of the I lighcst spirit 
of knowledge. — Martincan?s Discourses. 

• 

An AMUniCAK IITVKU. 

The picturt*sqiu} banks of the river Coiinccti» ut are 
dotted with charming little tillages, that break here and 
there upon the sight like feathers of light, dancing among 
the Inflow leaves; there is such a dazzling iiTegnlarity 
of house and hill — so .much faii^-likc confusion of vista, 
landscape, and* settlemoit, Now we pass a tiny white and 
vine^tlad cottage, that looks as if it had been a(>t down* 
yesterday; now we sweep majesticjilly by an ambitioiLs 
young town, with its two, three, or hJilf-a-dozen church- 
spires^ sending back tbc lines of narrow light into the» 
wnter ; nnon 'ive glide past a forest of maje.stic old trees, 
that seem to press their topmost buds agiiinst tbc fleecy 
clouds floating in the blue sky ; ortd through these forests wc 
catch glimpses of the oriole, dashing tlirough the boughs 
lil«e a flake of fire . — Yankee Stories ^ by Jfoieard PauU * 

, , CHOOSE THE fitmWTT StI>B OV TAB STKEET. 

;i ' Ae sunny side of the stre^ shouldmlways be chosen as a 
^ Vil^ed^tence, fl>r its superior healthfldness. In some barracks 
; ,, it was found that in a whig where no sun nene- 

; ; ocemred three cases of sickness for^yery ' 

' >hlch occurred on that ride of the building 

■ } rim sun’s rays. All other cjpcuiflstanoes were 

■ tiiation, rise of apartnieuts, Ac., so tliat . 

rids disproportion seemed to exist. In ; 
ds |Uaerierildut iswril knmvm Malaria 
set^ or houses' which are 

?diui the opposite side of tlie 

teiy unberiMI, and 


•A 1? BE AM OE DEATH. 

* Wheue shall we sail ty-day ?* 

Thus said, methought, 

A Voice — that could be only heard in dreams : 

And on wc glided without mast or oars, 

A fair strange boat upon a wondrous sea. 

Sudden the land curved inward, to a bay 

Broad, calm ; with gorgeous sea-flowers waving slow 

* BciAath the Hurface‘»-likc rich thoughts that move 
In the myst<Mious deep of Imman hearts. 

But towards'the rouiukid shore's embniciug arm, 

The little waves leaped, singing, to their deatli ; ^ 
And f hadowy trees drooped pensive over them, * 
nice long-fringed lashes over sparkling eyes. 

still, so fair, so rosy in the dawn 
l.ay tliat hriglit bay: yet something seemed to breathe, 
ih' in till! air, or trees, or lisping waves, 

Or from tlic Voice, ay near as one’s own soul — 

c 

\ * There, was a wreck last night 

A wToek ? - and where 
The ship, the crew ?— All gone. The monument 
On which is urit no name, no chronicle, 

Laid itself o’er them with smooth crxstal smile. 

* Yet was the wreck last night !* 

And, gazing down, 

Deep down beneath the surface, wc were ’ware 
Of cold dead faces, with their stony eyes 
I'ploolving to the dawn they could not see. 

One stirred with stirring sca-wceds : one lay prone, 
The tinted flslies glancing o’er his brcjist: 

One, caught by floating hair, rocked daintily 
On lilt* rced-cratllc woven by kind Death. 

‘The wreck has been,’ then saitl the deep low' Voice, 
(Thau which not CJabviel’s did diviner sound, 

Or sweeter- * when the stern, meek angel spake : 

* that thou worship not ! Not me, but God !’) 

* The wreck has been, yet all things arc at peace, 
•I^arth, sea, and sk\ . Tlie dejwl, that while w'c slept 

Struggled for life, now sleep and fear no storm : 

O'er them let us not w cep when God’s heaven smiles.' 

So we sailed on above the diamond sands. 

Bright sea-flowers, and dead faces white and calm, 

Till the waves rocked us in the open sea, 

And tJjc great sun arose upon the world. 


Tip*: KXECUTIONBU IN A LG BUI A. 

Every day, inoniing and evening, say.s our widow, * I see 
a I^Ioor pass along the street ; all his features beam with 
kindness and sei'cnity. A sword, or rather a long yataghan, 
is sliuig in his gir<llc ; all the Arabs salute him with respect, 
and pix‘ss forward to kiss his hand. This man is a ehaouck 
or executioner — an offici* considered so honouralilo in this 
country, that the*'pe*‘80u iiiveri^cd with it is regiuried as a 
special favourite erf Heaven, intrusted with the care of faci- 
litating the path of the true believer iVom this lower vvorJd 
to the seventh heaven of Mohammed . — A Jtesidenee in 
Algeria, by JHAdame Prus. 
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T n K SULTANAS REA 1{.* 

Tub sultan being one ibiy rather out of sorts, sent foe 
his Jewisli ph^'sieian, a man very eminent for skill in 
liis profession, and not less distinguished by his 1 oy*u 
of his own nation and his desperate enmity to the 
Christians. Einding that Ids patient liad not really 
mueh the matter with him, and thinkitig a little gossip 
would not only be more agreeable, but more likely to 
do him good, than any mediciiio winch could Im' pre- 
scribed, the doctor began to discourse on the very 
faiidliar topic of his highm^ss’s favourite hear, wducli 
w'as lying at his feet, and whose virtues and abilities he 
was never tired of extolling. 

‘You would w\)nder,’ said the sultan, ‘not only at 
the natural sagiudty of the creature, and the taet whicli 
ho shews in a thousand dittereiit wa^>s, hut at the 
amount of kiiowdedgo he has collected, ana tlie k^gical 
correctness with which he uses it. lie is really a very 
knowing beast.* The Jew politely aocpiieseed in all this 
amt much more ; but at length added; ‘ Jl is well^jjiat 
such a clever animal is in such good hands. If his 
extraordinary talents arc not developed to the utmost, 
they arc at least not perverted and made a had use of.^ 

‘1 hope not, indeed,’ said the snltan. ‘Rut what do 
you mean by his talents not being developed ? or in ! 
wliat way would they be likely to be perverted in bad 
hands? * 

‘Pardon me,* said the Jew ; ‘1 have spoken rashly 
before your sublime highness — such things should not 
he talked of; but it is natural that, although 1 know' 
very little about them, I should consider 4ho practice 
and the purpose bad, when they belong to what I 
consider a bud people; at the same time, if your 
sublime higliness tliinks fit to tolerate them, it is not 
for your fiiitbful slave to say a word about it. I should 
be sorry that your sublime highness should not extend* 
to your Christian subjects J:he same toleration , and 
paternal kindness my. own people enjoy.* 

‘ What in the world do you mean ? ’ said tlie sultan. 

‘ What have the Christians to do with niy Itear ? * 

‘Nothing at all,* replied the Jew' with great earnest- 
ness ; and ho added, with a sigh, ‘ that is the very thing 
1 am ^thankful for. It is such a remarkable creature, 
iliat there is no saying what might come of it.* 

* Come of what?* said the sultan. 

‘Why,* said the Jew, in a humble and very Con- 
fidential tone, ‘your sublime highness is of course 
awaroy.^that among the many curious secrets the 
CliristtoS ^sess,*they Imvc one which ehables thetns 
to teach heoM to read .* . ^ 

* This la in fetthStfm^U tradition bUU currant amontf those 
Eastern Chxistkns whO iwe ‘ dwellers in Mcsopotatnla.* 
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‘ You don*t say so ?* exclaimed the sultan. ‘ How do 
they contrive it ?’ 

‘Ah,* rt‘j)lic(l the Jew with an internal sbuildcr, 
‘♦bat is more than I can tell your sublime highness. 

I don’t suppose that half-a-dozen of your subjects, 
except themselves, an' awaire of the fact ; and lew 
even among the (Christians know the secret. I only 
obtained the liftle knowledge I Jiave by accidonliil 
circumstances, whicli put me upon tlie inquiry; and I 
was a long ^^hile before I could fed perfectly certain 
that they actually diil the thing. I/ow they did it, and 
a'lu/j 1 have never been able to learn. It is one of their 
greatest secrets, one of their deepest, and therefore, I 
siisiiect, one of their most pernicious mysteries. J do 
not sniipose that any man among them w ould confess 
it to save his life— not even the old patritreh, if lie 
w’erc put to the rack.* • 

‘ It is very strange,’ said the sultan, after a pause. 

‘It is wonderful,' said the i>h}sician with much 
emphasis. 

‘What is the harm of it?’ exclaimed the sultan 
abruptly alb-r a pause. ‘ AN’liy should not b^ars road as 
w'ell as men, if they are capable of Icaniiug?’ 

‘ Most true and most wisely said,’ replied the Jew. 

‘ If they w ere taught to read good hooks, it w'ould 
probably mend their manners. Rut if that were all, 
wdiy should there be so mjich mystery about it? why 
should these jicople do it so secretly, and deny it so 
stoutly?’ and again he shook liis h<‘ad, and shuddered. 
Rut being fully persuaded that lie Jiad gained his 
point, he thought it safest to change the subject ; and 
accordingly ht* did so as soon as he Ivul emphatically and 
earnestly cntreatc'd the sultan not to say #word of the 
sfcrct he had been led to impart, or, at all events, not 
to let it be kuow'ii lliat he liad given any information 
on the subject. 

When the doctor was gone, tlic sultan fell into a 
reverie on the advantages and disadvantages of his bear 
learning to read. When he w'cnt to bed, tho same 
train of tliouglit kept him aw'akc ; and after a sleepless 
ifight,*lie sent early in tho morning for the X)atriarcli. 
The venerable Mar Yusef lost no time in obeying tho 
summons. Taking Wis patriarchal stafl* in his hand, 
and followed by his two dcticons with their heads 
bare, and their' bauds crossed on their - bosoms, ho 
silently Iwnt his w'ay towards the palace, pondering 
in his mind on aUthc various things he could think of 
as possible causes for his being wanted by tho sultan^. 
Tlic sultan dismissed all his attendants ; and adoR'' 
as lie and the patriarch were alone, he beckoned hUh' tO 
' approach, and when the^ged ecclesiastic had co^d 
quite close, and again^bowed, not onTy of mpdet, 
but ii^tinctively, as one does who expects a whisper, 
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the sultan said in.a low, earnest tone : 'Ton know my 
bear?* , 

‘I do, please yopr sublime highness,* replied Mar 
Yusef; ‘and a very fine bear he is.* 

‘1 know tfiat,* answered the sultan; ‘but the matter 
is this,* and he lowered his voice, and increased the 
earnestness of his tone : ‘ You must teacli him to read.* 

‘ To read 1 ’ exclaimed the patriarch, thunderstruck. 

‘ To read ! the thing is impossiWe.* 

* Of course, I knew you v^ould sfty that,’ said the 
sultan ; * you must do it, however, or it will be the worse 
for you^id for all your people.* 

‘Most willingly would I do that, or anything lawful, 
to shew my respect for your sublime highness^* saKl the 
astonished patriarch; ‘but, ns I hav<^already,had tke 
honour to observe, the thing is imiTossiblc.’ * 

‘ Don’t tell me,* sidd tl\e sultan. ‘ I know mwe about 
the matter than you imagine. I'liore is no use in trying 
to conceal ^it. I know upon undoubted authority, that 
you have taught boars, and many of them, I daresay, 
of less capacity than mine. I slwll send him to you 
this evening, and if you do not bring him back in six 
we§ks able to road, it will be ns 1 have alrcad^^ told 
you— at your iicril, and to the ruin of all that b(*loiig 
to you. So, now, do not waste tiniCf for I am quite 
in earnest about it ; but go and make preparations 
to receive' him, for he has been used to courteou«« 
treatment.* 

This speech was accompanied hy a wave of the hand, 
which precluded all reply, and the troubled patriaveli 
silently and sUnvly withdrew. 

*My ciiildren,* said the patriareh on his way home, 
addressing the two young na n who were supporting 
him, ‘tlio^ultan has resolved to destroy us, and all the 
Qhrisfiaus in his domlnigns.^ He is seeking occasion 
against us. tie does not make open war upon us ; hut 
he secretly comman Is us to do what is impossible, in 
order that be nny have a pretext for our destruction, 
lie requires that in six weeks we should ti^aeh Ids Ixjar 
to read 1 ' 

‘ The oUkbnite 1* exclaimed the deacon Timothy. 

‘ My father,' said the other deacon, Titus, * suiter me 
to speak.* 

‘Speak, iny son,* replied the aged man, in n voice 
scarcely articulate, while he gently withdrew Ids liaiul, 
and laid it on the deacon’s head ; ‘ Avliat wouldst tliou 
sayf* • 

‘ Under favour, most dear and reverend father,* 
ropHcd Titus, ‘1 would say that, whatever the sultan’s 
design may be, you should not be discouraged; and 
that if you will only do one thing, wldcli I earnestly 
entreat you to do, I will cheerfully uu(lert.ake all tlie 
rest, and I doubt not that wc may get clear through 
this difficult-’ 

‘What would you have me do, my sou?* said tlfo 
patriarch. 

‘Just this,* replied the deficon, ‘ if I may be permitted 
to .advise; go back to the sultan as quickly as possibfe, 
and say that, on consideration, you arc sorry that you 
hesitated — ^tliat you will be happy to receive Ids bear 
— tliat you will do your beat, and hope to give him 
satisfaction in the matter.* ^ , 

* What 1 my son,* said the patriarch, * would you have 
me go to the sultan, and undertake to teach his bear fo 

.mtdf You do not know* how it is even to 

isich young children.* But the deacon pleaded so 
dttnMtVf that his su|)erior at length consented; and 
lietdpw to the palace, the patriarch signified to the 
he ^d thought better of the subject, and 
was do anytlung in his ^wer to give his 

satisfacUon. 

^Ko cati, if you will,* said the sultan 

nut in iU«hum<;^ur ; ‘ and I expect you to do ^ 
^ have aigreed to it at once.* - * 

; . hbme, seated in his arm- 

with lua d*faoona sj^ing on each sjdc^^ and g 


little recovered fh>m the fhtlgae of thctwalk, he turned 
to Titus, and said; ‘Well, my son, and what am I to 
tfonowT?* 

* Notliing. my father^ replied the deacon cheerfully. 
‘You have done all I asked you to do, and what 
remains I will readily undertake.* , 

So he made bis bow, and set off to make his arrange- 
ments. lie chose a little square room up one pair of 
stuirg in the north turret, and parted off about a third 
of it with strong horizontal bars, six inches apart. 
.Thettwo lowest bak’s wore movable, and the spaces 
between tliem left open, to admit air and light, as well 
as to allow the inmate to go in and bo brought out at 
the pleasure of liis keepers ; but all above them^werb 
boariled over, except that one which was of sijeh a 
liuigbf as would be about even with the bear’s head 
wlieif he should stand on Iws liind legs. This space 
was left open along the whole length of the den, so 
thal, ill any part of it, he could very conveniently put 
ftjrth his nose far enough to look about him. 

‘ And now,* said Titus to his comrade Timothy, when 
hb had completed these preparations, ‘ I must go to seek 
lor a book and a desk ; and if thpy bring the bear before I 
come b:ick, will you be so good as to see him put in, and 
also to mind thal tlic other cud of the chain, whicli 1 
have padlocked to the staple' in the wall, is fastened 
to his collar, and is long enougli to allow of his lying 
down comfortably in tlie straw, and taking a little turn 
back wan! s and forwards, if he likes ? and don’t let them 
give him anything to oat, and take care not to be out 
of the way — that is a good fellow.’ 

‘You may flei>orul upon m<‘,*^Siiid Timothy ; and Titus 
went off to the church, to see about a lectionary, for the 
hear to study, though, to say tlie truth, not entirely, or 
even principally, with that intention ; for he did not 
moan tliat ki& jiiipil should commence that day, or the 
next: and ho was in no doubt which to choose among 
many old lectionarics that had been laid aside. There 
was an immense one, with groat brass knobs and 
corpors, out of which he had himself learned to cliant 
long liefore he could lift it, and indeed, now that he was 
come to mail’s estate, it was as much as he could carry, 
^'his book bo meant to use ; but for the present he con- 
tented himself AvitU obserAing from the window tlic 
bear coming to scliool in procession; and when lie was 
satisfied tliat Ins jinpil was in safe custody, he descended 
from the chun.*h-lower, and went to sec after him. 
When he came to Die door of the apartment, he waited 
a moment to listen to Avhat seemed an interchange of 
anything but civilities betAvecii Timothy and his charge. 
Titus called out his colleague; and, without going in 
himself, locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 

‘ Won’t 3*011 go in and look at him?* said Timothy, 
as they went down the staircase together. 

‘Time enough,* said Titus; ‘he will be better by 
himself just at present. Had you much trouble in 
getting him in ? How did he behave ?* 

’ ‘ Itather restive,’ replied Timothy ; ‘ but we managed 

it among us. ’Should not Jie have something to eat ? * 

‘ ]No/ said TKus ; ‘ho has got plenty of water; he 
will do very well. But now come and help me dowii 
with the ojd Icctionary from the upper vfeStry, for I 
don’t think I can got it down that stfdrcase myself.* 
Between them the lectionary was safely brought down^ 
and deposited, not in the apartment, which we may 
now call the school-room, but in the cluunber of Titus, 
on a massy oak desk or lectern, wificl* upon 

its pedestal, and which they brou^^it oti^ 
patriarch’s library for the purpose* 

It was well tliat the school-rooiu was 
and had thick walls ; for, missing his suplifer, ^ bes^r 
naturaUy became not only hungry, but 
In the most ferocious manner, sM Immpsg^ imui his 
cage like a fury. But he gpt nothlUg by il; 
he had drunk up the water, tud 
of growling and mgmiSi . bu" to slfjup* ^Sn the 
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morning, Titus lirpught him^merely some fresh water 
and a cake of barlej-bread ; but in the afternooi^ 
thinking it was now time for his pupil — who was toler- 
ably tame after his unwonted <^ercise and pasting— to 
begin his studies, he brought with him the great book 
he had prepared for his use, and placed it open on the 
desk, which now stood before the horizontal opening 
between the bars already described. All the morning 
.had been employed in preparing the desk and the book ; 
and the former was now so contrived that, by means of a 
screw, the latter could be raised or*lowei^d at ploaluro. 
The book was no sooner placed before the opening, at the 
distance of a few inches, than the bear, whieh was on the 
look-out^ to see what was going forward, began to snuff 
and poke, and shewed a most eager desire to rc^ch it. 
In fact, all along the lines of large letters, which wefe 
■widely divided by the musical staves, llie yi tor,* well 
knowing the taste of his pupil, had stuck little fijirs, 
dates, raisins, almonds, morsels of cake, comfits, and 
dried fruits; in short, all such little sweet things afi 
bears so particularly delight in. The l)ook was placed 
at such a height and distance, that the pupil coiilft- 
only reach tlic top line ; and the eager manner in wliiclf 
ho cleared it, gave promi.se that he would prove an apt 
scholar in that brantdi of learning. One page only was 
tlnis prepared for him ; for at that period of liis educa- 
tion it would have been impossible, without haryhor 
measures than his tutor wished to adopt, to prevent 
him from cross-readings, wliieh would greatly have 
blemished liis scliolarsliip. Some minor offences, such, 
for instance, as inordinritc efforts to begin upon a second 
line before he had regularly iienised the first, were 
punished by switching him on the nose, turning the 
double desk round — in which case it presented him 
with a mirror, that frightened him «lreadfiilly — or even, 
in case of perverseness, leaving him to liiiiLSslf, witliout 
giving him the substantial honey-cake, wlncli always 
rewarded a well-said lesson. In a short time the parties 
began to iindcrstand one anotlicr, and as Titus hud 
prudently taken care to bo known to his pupil only nyi a 
benefiictor, he soon gained his confidence. •'Vlic hear who, 
like all his race, had an ardent love for such dainties, 
found that he w'ns welcome to cat all he could got, if I 
lie did but do it in a docent methodical inannor. lie 
soon learned, therefore, to take each lino as it came ; 
and, indeed, after a sliort tiuic, his instructor not only 
ventured to cover the lines of the two open pages at the 
same time, but by enlarging the opening in front of his 
cell, he put it in his pupil’s pow er to go on from one 
line to another without the book lieiiig raised ; and after 
the tutor had for a week or tw'o turned the leaf when 
necessary, the pupil began to shew that, it^it w'as not 
done for him, he could do it for himself. 

As the time drew on, the patriardi w^as most anxious 
to know, but did not venture to ask, how matters were 
going on. At length he summoned courug^ and put 
the question, somewhat indirectly, to Titus; and 
although he received no particulars, yet he could not 
help foeling comfort^ by the dwjprful manner in which 
his affectionate deacon assured him tlfkt evcr);thing 
WHS going on rightly, and that he need have no fear for 
the result. « 

In the meantime, the sultan, though less anxious, 
was intensely curious to see what would come of the 
andi frequently entered into conversation on tlie 
with Itls phyaidan, who was, on somewhat dif- 
. for^ gSoniidst atili more curious than himself. His 
ftdriima highnriiSf however, who could not expect from 
a Jew rqnoh information respecting the secrets aSid 
i Christians, rather confincnl tlio dis- 

courO^ nhtwm thm to the physiological part of the 
hit vronder-^fftst, that bears should 
r'he read; and, secondly; tliat sudi a 

frequently cultivated, asking 
he had ever himself heard a 'bear 
?The ^i^p^^ foshion, bliaiced 


the question; observing that as it was d6ne by secret 
practices, and no doubt for wicked pdl^oses, it was 
best to sny as little as possible about it. His sublime 
higbuess was not altogether satisfied, but comforted 
himself with thinking that time would soon* throw light 
on the matter. 

At length tho day arrived when the bear’s proficiency 
was to be init to the test. The sultan was seated on a 
divan in his ball of audience ; his ministers and officers 
of state stood on either side; and beliiiid him knelt his 
Jewish physician, wlio nssnined that position, because, 
althongli he would not have faile*!, even at the hazard 
of liis life, to bo present, yet be liad no strict right to 
bo there ;. and, moreover, he did not particularly wish 
t(f bo scon .in I’lc husinos.'^. All were in breathless 
expectation when tTic Christi.m procession entered. 
The patriarch walked lir.st, with his crosier in Ids hand; 
nt‘xt came Titus, the tutor, bowed down under tlic huge 
lectionary, vtliieli he boro upon his back, secured by 
leathern straps over his shouldors ; then followed 
^riniothy, leading by a cliain the carefully -muzzled 
pupil. This prt'cnution was quite iiecessnry ; for, 
having been kei)t fasting four-and-twenty hours, the 
animal was in no goofl-liurnour, and would not have 
been so quietly Wought in, if it Jiad not been closely 
following the favourite book. But, in fact, the only 
trouble w'hicb Tiinotliy had, was to prevent Ids eager 
charge from k*aping at the volume while it was yet on 
his tutor’s back, 'i'ho i>rocessi(>u was closed by a 
porter, bearing the desk, who, under the direction of 
Titus, placed it before the sultan, at suclf a distance as 
woiikl conveniently enable the reader to stand \)etween 
it and his sublime highness, who might tlms see the 
book over Ids favourite’s shoulder. Titus hinisclf, thus 
relieved of his burden by its transfer to tbi) desk, wen? 
round into the roadcr’.s place, and opened tho ample 
leaves of tlie Icetionary; while, to the great amuse- 
ment of the sultan, I'iniothy was exerting his energies 
to tlie iitiiio.st to keep ba(‘k the eager pupil. 

‘He seems fond of his book, however,* said the 
sultan ; ‘ that looks well.* And all tho ciitjle bowed 
assent. 

At length, having arranged the volume to his satis- 
faction, Titu.s received his pupil from the liaiids of his 
colleague. The bear stood up manfully to his task ; 
but it need scarcely he said, hc was sadly disappointed 
wlien ho found that, unlite? itself, the beloved book 
contained no sweets ; not a morsel, though the often- 
travelled, much-licked, and still-besnicarod lines re- 
tained tlic well-known scent and savour. ITc ran kis 
iioso over one line aftiT another, all <lown the first page, 
then do\vii the second, and then somewhat impatiently 
turned the leaf. * 

^ Well,’ cried the sultan, ‘he certainly seems to take 
a interest in it himself; and he may understand 
it perfectly, for aught I know ; but I wish he would read 
alqiid. I should like to hear him. Will you be so good 
as to tell him so?* he added, addressing the patriarch. 

The venerable Mar Yusof was puzzled, and, as people 
often do when they are puzzled, lie mode a bow, but 
could think of notliing to say. Titus, however, promptly 
dnoppe^ on his knees between the hear and the sultan ; 
and addressing the latter, he said : ‘ Your sublime high- 
ness will hear him presently ; be pleased to give him a 
little time. Let him not btbJiarshly judged, if he is a 
little timid and shy. This is his first attempt in public/ 

As h 9 said this, the deacon saw the twinkle of the 
Jew’s eye over the sultan’s shoulder. It was onlyfi^ 
a moment, and nobody but Titus himself knew 
he had seen it at all, so Intently did ho seem to he 
occupied in comforting and encouraging— perhaps ^ 


slight tasteVMoh he could j^t by tifrnstlug the'^;)^ of 
bis temgue through his mi&zl<^bej^n tb ,gro^ most 
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awfully, as V® mechanically, line aft(fc* 

line, and turned the leaves with increased rapidity and 
vehcnienco. This 'continued for some time, until tlie 
pupil was ^^evidently |?ettin(? into a passion, and the 
tiilor 'was firowinj? ratlicr nervous, when the sultan 
slicwed a disposition to speak, which Titus most thank- 
fully interpreted as an intimation that the experiment 
had been carried far cnon”h. ^TI'c instantly quieted his 
pupil, not BO inueli by the order whiqli he gave, as by 
shewing him a hoiiey'Cake, which nobody else saw, 
handed the chain to Timothy, and prepared to listen. 

* As*I observed bofoia*,’ saicl the sultan, * he certainly 
d(K's doom to take a vast interest in it liiinsolf; .and I 
daresay ho understands it: hut as to h'!? rfoculion^ 1 
must say that it seems to me sojiiei^hnt imifticulate.* 
The patriarch was puzzled again, and again he bowed, 
lower than before. 'Hie Jew chuckled, and whisper(‘fl 
something in the sultairs ear. lJut 'I’itus was not dis- 
concertedi i'alling again on lii.-j knees, he cxehihned ; 
* Pardon me, your siil)limo highness, we consider him 
a remarkably good reader, an animal of excellent parls. 


brought him into good^humour. He had provided 
himself with ample means, of doing this ; and having 
produced more than 0 |gie honey-cake, and several other 
good things, and laid •them on the bench beside him, 
ho did not hesitate to unmuzzle his friend, add a merry 
meal they made together. 

If the master was rendered happy by the issue of ^in 
experiment which had been matter of such great and 
long anxiety, the pupil was also raised to a state of the 
highest possible good-humour, by being at once relieved 
front restrain* and hunger, lie looked cheerily about 
him ; seemod as if for the first time he recognised his 
old haunts f gamboled through the now deserted Imll 
and i)assagos ; and, before he had been missed by any- 
lK)d\> found his way, by a short cut, to his own rtig in 
tfle sultan's apartment. 

For a Mioment, indeed, wdiilc occupied in anticipating 
the explanation which he had resolved to extort from 
lii^s doctor, the sultan, like his courtiers, had forgotten 
fiis favourite ; hut now the meeting was most cordial 
pn both sides, 'fhe sultan seemed determined to make 


and a pupil who does us great credit. It is true, as kup for his neglect; and the favourite to shew, that 




ydiir sublime highness’s discrimination has observed, 
that his tMiunciation, even to those who know the 
language, may ha\c some appearancc’of indistinctness, 
Ijecause he is defective in the vowel-jKjints ; but ne 
cannot help it, for all our hooks are unpointed. In this, 
wliich, indeed, wc consider a matter of lilt'K^ importance, 
wc do not pretend to compete with the who teach 

theirs from i)t#hted books. Tf your suhliuK' highness 
ever he^rd a near read more articiilatt ly ilian tliis one, 
it must have been one of theirs; and if yoiiwmuld have 
your own perfected in that i)articular, voii must put it 
into theif hands.* 'J'he sultim .stared at the deacon; 
*nnd the Jew eyed him overtthe sultan’s slioulder with 
fierce alarm. But the hands of 'J'Uus were folded on 
his breast, and his head was bowed down on his hands. 

‘ Well,’ saiil the sultan to the patriarch, after a ijause, 
diu'ing which it was obvious that some tilings were 
passing lUrougU his mind, of which he said nothing, * I 
thank yoJfor the pains you have tak(‘n ; and although 
I cannot say that I quite understand the matter 
now, yet if I had known six w’ecks ago as much as I do r 
at present, I would not have troubled >ou. if you are 
ever in want of ariy hedp or iwotection, remember, as I 
, shall, that you have obliged me.’ 

The patriarch bowed. Tlic sultan rose .and retired, 
resolved that his first business should be to come to a 
fuy explanation wdtli his doetor; and aecordingly, a 
summons for the Israelite was instantly issued. Very 
long it seemed to the sultan — although, in fact, it was 
only half an hourp-hefore the vizier came to report, 
that the dqrtor was nowhere to bo found. 

* Well,’ said the sultan, ‘I do not much wonder ^at 
that, I always thought him a wise man, and he is 
certainly no fool to got out of the way now. But, at 
the same time, let strict search be mmie; and itjso 
bring me tlie chief rabbi.’ 

In tlie confusion occasiimcd by the breaking up of 
the company, the tutor and his pupil— the latter of 
whom had naturally dropped into the less ostentatious 
posture of a quadruped — were forgotten, or et least 
overlooked, by the crowd of courtiers, who rushed to 
.^gratulate Mar Yusef, or lai^ ri'eir heads together, 
whisper their surprises or their suspicions. Titus, 

" ire, having briefly given directions to Timothy 
t'eare that the book was removed, and to see the 

eh Itonie, and make an excuso for liia staying 

[ii^#iipped with hj$ charge, tltrougli a sido- 

garden, whera he, seated himsetf on a 
cpitjpahion stodd oplKwIte to him on 
ho almost thought 
in his fm. Id truth, Titus was cou« 

of his pupil, and 

r to let hii# company; or, indoed, 

into comptu^ it ml, Uhtil he shopld have 



neither scholarship, nor the discipline requisite for 
obtaining it, had diminished liis social affections or 
companionable qualities. 

At lengili the rabbi arrived. He had, indeed, been 
a little longer than was necessary on the way, becanso 
he bad found .some means of pcTsu.iding the messenger 
to let him call on two or throe friends as he came along. 
He dill nut lose much time by this, however; his only 
object being to ask them, to what extent they could 
h(‘lp him in (‘use tlie loan should be very large. Satis- 
fied on this point, and preoccupied by the thoughts 
which had .suggested the inquiry, he stood before the 
sultan, (ircat, therefore, was his surprise, when his 
sublime highness, instead of saying a word about 
inoiiC 3 ^-nialters, briefly, but clcJirly, explained to him 
tlie nature of the business in which his service was 
required. 

4 Your sublime highness is iilcascd to jest with your 
servant,’ said the rabbi, as soon as he could command 
hri ath ciiongh to utter the words. 

Not at all,’ replied the sultan; ‘you will find me 
quite in earnest, 1 assure you. He reads, and, I am 
lohl, read.s as well sis can be expected without the 
lioints ; now you must tciich him to read with them.’ 

Tlie rabbi was utterly confounded. He could only 
how down his head, wondering what the sultan could 
mean, and what he would say itext, and whether it 
would tlirow any light on what lie liod said already. 
So Ills sublime highness continued, with some asperity : 

‘ Do not t^iiik to deceive me. 1 know all about the 
matter. You am do it, and you had better not 
lie.sitatc; for T arn in no humour to be trifled with. 
1 gave the Ohristians six weeks, and 1*11 give you 
the same. Don’t answer, but go, and he shall bo 
sent 10 you.’ 

The unhappy rabbi returned homo in a stato of 
beMTildermeut. He sent for some of his firiends to 
consult with, 'most of wdiom w'cre as much surpri^d 
as he had been, w'hen they learned the nature of the 
business v^iicli had produced the summons. Daly one 
of them, who happencxl to bo a friend of the missing 
doctor, seemed to know an 3 rthing about ^matter ; 
and ho could not throw much light iipou it, He^dould 
only tell the^i, for their comfort, that it wiia i) Wy 
serious affair, and they must mind 
about. .y, 

It would Ije only tiresome, if it wetn 
iiculatiso all ■ the suggestions 
ensued. They were still iprfng 
arrived, and was duly instalted iit 
had been prepared for 
such riiort notice; ^ pit / 
treated with great^cnxeMtiKd 
to propitiate hlua^ tma ' 








to let him return, in worse condition than hp catnc. So 
ncitlier trouble nor cost was spared to make him com- 
fortable ; and very comfortable he was : supplied witA 
every luxury, crammed with (Jaintics, and ixittcd in 
every conceivable way. But whatever proffress he 
might make in the study of mankind, and in other 
branches of useful knowledge, it was plain that he was 
making none in that particidar branch of learning for 
which ho had been sent to school. Ills instructorji did 
not know how to deal with him. He was on easy terms 
with all about him, would play •with ^anyhody,i and 
quarrelled with nob(»dy ; but learn he would not. When 
they held a book before him, he thrust his^nosc into the 
cream-bpwl ; when they spoke of Patliach and »Segol, 
he shut one eye, and munched figs ; and when, ‘as a 
bird each fond endearment tries,’ they set up a stare 
which might have made the very learned the Maserites 
to dance for joy, in the hope that instinctively, or*by 
mere love of imitation, he might he led to join in the 
chorus, he only threw himself on his back, and fairly 
roared them down. 

Sensible of all this, and of its probable ccaisequeneek 
the instructors had not been idle in another direct ioir 
They had used their utmost endeavours to learn Ijow 
the pupil had been dealt with by liis former tutor. 
But all their inquiries were fruitless. Titus had kept 
his secret so efiectually, tliat even Timothy knew little, 
if anything, more tlian other people ; or, in other words, 
more than had been transacted before tlie sultan and 
his court. But in collecting all such information as 
could be gleaned, they were indefatigable, and weiv 
scrupulously careful to imitate everything wliich had 
been done, not knowing what hidden virtue there jnight 
Ikj in things apparently trivial. ’J'hey provided a great 
book and a desk; and did, and were prepared to do, nil 
that, so far as tliey could learn, had jjone before. 
And so matters went on, until the time came for them 
to produce ^their pupil. 

The sultan was led, by various coiisi<lcrations, to 
think that it would bo bettor to liavo tho cxainiim^ion 
rather more private than the former one had oeen; 
and, accordingly, at the time appointeil, tlie rabbi and 
his companions wore brought into his private apart! 
nicnt. They had no hope that the book and desk — 
which, however, they had takc'n care to i)rovi<lo — 
would be wanted by their pupil ; and indeed for some 
time past their thoughts liad been turned from any 
attempts at instruction, and employed in framing an 
apology, ill doing which they flattered themselves that 
they liad succeeded tolerably well. 

The pupil, who had grown corpulent under his late ■ 
course of treatment, did not at first raise his lazy, half- 
shut eyes high enough from tho ground to\ee the de.sk 
and open book, which were clever imitations, if not 
quite l^similes of forms deeply impressed on his 
memory, and calculated to produce very stimulating 
recollections. As soon as they caught his eye, he scemctl 
to bo seized with sudden passion, dashed at tho book, 
?and overthrew tho whole poncern. fiercely did he 
» tlurUsthis nose and paws between tbe leaves, andf turn 
;theni,' Hud tear thorn, and trample them. At*lcngth, 
exhattited by his exertions — to say nothing of his 
' having proviously had more exercise than usual — he 
'^^/wnddied nway to his well-known rug, absolutely 
all invitations either to work or play, and 
.there watcldng tlie company through his half-shut 
in ft fthfcte of stupid repose, which those who had 
vrfttched his efl^rvoscenoe did not care to interrupt. 

‘ " sultan to, the rabbi and his friends, 

ft strange set of people, When I put my bear 
ypuv hond^ he read fiuently, and coa amors; and 
' do, yas^ to perfect hU articulation. 

you bring him back fht, stupid, an^| 
fhm reading better, unable to reatT 
you right, if X were to hang 
oohgsoate oil your goods ; 




but 1 am a merciful man, and will be •content with 
Daulshpicnt!’ .• 

So an order was immediately issued for banisliing 
the .Jews from the dominions of the sultan; and they 
all miule off* as fast as lh(‘y could, not knoiVimj^ that 
their own countryman had been at the bottom or ill, or 
having any idea of the explanation which is hero laid 
before the reader. • 


THE Z O H I A C A L L I G II T. 

Tiierk is a certain degree of satisfaction to the inquiring 
mind in knowing that, even in these days of aptness for 
discovering and explaining cvcrytliing, there yet remains 
svmetbiqg to be fyund out ; something to excite specula- 
tion and rccompeiis« research. Such a Subject is the 
zodhical* light, which, for nearly two centuries past, has 
at different limes occupied the attention of astronomers 
and other observ(*rs of celestial jdieuomena, though it is 
only of late years tlint the theories eoneerning it have 
iicquired anytliing like a precise character. Many 
ingenious hypotheses have been thrown out, which may 
‘lierhaps be accepted as stei>s towards a true explanation; 
and while waiting the result of further inquiry, wc sfinll 
endeavour to mski' our readers acquainted with the 
interesting plunioiuen* )n. 

Tlio zodiacal light is a peculiar brightness, pyramidal 
or uedgc-lik|‘, in form, seen at certain periods of the 
year in the eastern or western .sky, before sunrise and 
after sunset. Its direction is in tlie line of the zodiac, 
whence its name— not perpendicular to tjie horizon, but 
at a varying anglc‘> being in the spring from dJO to 70 
degrees. The base of the wedge, wliieb lias a breadth 
generally of from 10 to 12 degrees, is below, and tho 
sides rise in a line, curving outwanls, to the apex, but 
so vague and diffi].s(‘ ns i(f be frequently indefinable. la 
our latitudes, it is best seen at or just after the equinoxes ; 
before sunrise in autumn, and after sunset in spring; 
and becomes invisible ns twilight inereascs, or if tho* 
moon shines; the light oven of Venus and Jupiter is 
sufficient to render its discovery difficult. Itjs brightest 
at the base, and grows fainter the furtlier it stretches 
from the horizon, vanishing entirely at the point. Un- 
I)racljsed observers would be ai>t to overlook it alto- 
gether, and those accustomed to watch the heavens are 
at times obliged to fix one, eye On a dark space of 
sky, while they search for^lie light with the other, and 
discover it only by the contrast. A stratum of black 
cloud resting on the horizon often affords a moans of 
detection, a.s tho light can tJien be seen shooting from 
it with comparative distinctness. TJie soft, clear atmo- 
sphere whicli usually precedes or follows rain, is very 
favourable to a view of the light. . 

The luminous wedge varies in length With the pro- 
I?res8 of tlie seasons : sometimes hut little more tlian its 
lioiiit is visible ; at otliers, it is seen extepding over a space 
of 120 degrees, Aslroilomically speaking, the Jixis of 
flic zodiacal light is said to lie in the plane of the solar 
equator, with an angle of more than 7 degrees to the 
ecliptic, wdiieh it consequently intersects, the points of 
intersection becoming its nodes, and these nodes are Ilia 
parts through which the earth passes in March an4 
Septe^iber. The light travels forward alon^ the ZodiaOal 
signs from Gemini to Cancer and from August td 
November, keeping tiace with the sun. It grows dim 
towards the end of Noveinifer, and fades more and more 
until January ; but while this decrease has been going, 
on in the cost, and in the morning, tho light has. ! 
seated itself with increasing brightness in the west, ^ 
in the evening, and pursues its course until the 
February at about the same rate of motion. In 
it is slow, and travels through not more thiin 0i^ 
and fades in April, and is lost in May, to 
at the end of sumrapr, anj perform the 

leiigthened twilight is not favout^ble 
ance m tlie zodiacal light ^ it tneiiofoih^j W 
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inquiry i]i(:o its «^ture and constitution, is a nebulous 
body* ' ■ . ^ 

* 2. It has a revolution round the sun. * 

8. It reaches beyond and liel over the. eqj'th's orbit at 
the time of the November meteors, and makes but a 
small angle with the ecliptic. 

*4* Like the nebulous body, its periodic time is 
commensurable Vrith that of the earth, so as to perform 
a certain whole number of revolutions while the^arth 
performs one, and thus to complete the cycle in one 
year, at the end of which the zcSliaca^ light aiAl the 
earth return to the same relative position in space. 
This necessarily follows from the fact, tM nt the same 
season of the year it occupies the same position one 
yoaf with another, and the* same now as when .flassini 
made his observations nearly 170 years ago. • 

*5. In the meteoric showers of November,, /Ac ihfiieor.? 
are actually seen to come from the extreme })ortwns of the 
zodmeal liffbtf or rather a little beyond the vkibio 
portions.* • 

There is much that is suggestive in Ibis summ.'ip', 
and, as we said at the commencenicnt, t])e subject ^ 
one of a nature to stimulate inquiiy and research, aifd 
to lead to furthe!* explanations of cosmical phenomena. 
M. Matbiesoii’s observations, publislied in the Vompics 
Rendus of the Academic des Sciences for 1843, shew, 
thatwhen tested with the thcrmo-niultiplior, the zodiacal 
light was found to radiate heat as well as light — a hid 
which, if further verified, will support the evidence in 
favour of an independent luminous ring. 


WHO WROTE SIIAKSPEARE? 
Thtts asks Mrs ICilty in Iliyh Life Bdoio Stairs, to 
which his Grace my Lord Duke gravely replies: ‘Ben 
Jonson.* ‘ 0 no,’ quoth iny Lady Shakspeare 

was written by one Mr Finis, for 1 saw his name at the 
end of the book 1’ and this passes oil' as an excellent 
joke, and never fails to elicit the applause of the 
audience; but still the question remains unanswered: 
Who wrote Shakspeare ? a question, wc humbly think, 
which might bo made the llicme for as much critical 
sagacity, pertinacity, and pugnacity, us the almost 
equally interesting question, who wrote Homer? In 
the former case, the question is certainly in one respect 
more simple, for the recognised plays and poems that 
go by Shakspearc’s name are — at least by far the larger 
portion — ^unquestionably from one and the same pen ; 
while Homer, poor, dear, awful, august, imich-abuBed 
filiade ! has been torn by a pack of Uerman wolves into 
fragments, which it puzzles the lore nqd research of 
Grote and Muir to patch together again. Even Mr 
Grote seems disposed to admit, that wliile the Odyssey 
may pass muster as one continuous poem, w^hatever 
Was the name of the author, the greater Hind must be 
^bx^oken up at least into an Iliad and an Achilleid, by 
difibrent rhapsodists ; and though Colpnol Muir stands 
stoutly cm the other sido,4he restoration of tliQ unity 
of Homer may, even with us sober^ninded J^hinkers, 
jtakS'ten times the years it took to capture Troy ; while 
the Gorman Mystics and Mythisti, the contro- 
f Versy mav last till they have to open their bmvildered 
beurmoring oyes upon the realities of anoUicr 
;VcaW. 

,S0 fhr# therelbre, tlie question is limited, for we are 
^ to assume, what no one at tins time of day 

Jitelims of, disputing, that Hufudet and his fellows are 
only the moductions of one mind, but are Ubyond 
Oomparlm the gtoatest productions whicli man’s in- 
not divinely insp&ed, lias yot aoMeved. The 
4ui(ii|ioii therefbre is— who wrote them? With the 

lofcHottier, who lived before the time of written 
; Junius, who purposely and successfully 
obscurity, there has, perhaps, been 
has not in his IHb, his letters, or hiS 





^yings, more or less identified himself with the produc- 
tions qf his pen. Take Walter IScott, far instance ; or 
Byron, or Addison, or Drydon ; on to go still earlier, 
take Ben Jonson, or Kit Marlowe, or Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and each and all of them have external markd by wiiich 
wc could assign the authorship, even if the production 
had been published anonymously. Try Shakspoare’s 
plays by the same test, and suppose JJamkt, Macbeth, 
&c., had been successircly published after the fashion 
of Junius, and What critic of any age would ever have 
ascribed them to William Shakpeare? ‘ 

This may appear uncandid and unfair. It^ may be 
said, that Shakspeare lived in a time when letter- 
writing jjnd letter-preserving were comparatively infre- 
quent, nnd thrj; we have no right to deprive him 
of his autliorship, any more than we shduld have had 
to deprive Dr Johnson of Russelas, if he had not had 
the good-fortune of a Boswell to record his sayings. 
So we luimhly think it would, had Shakspeare, like 
Homer, been wholly unknown, and every record of him 
tost ; we should then, as in the case of Homer, have 
judged exclusively from the internal evidence of the 
works themselves, and formed a brilliant ideal pif^ture 
of what the astonishing author must have been in his 
daily walk, correspond L*ncc, and conversation. But, 
unfortunnt(‘ly, enthusiasm worked up to its pitch, 
sweeping the clouds for a bird’s-eye view of the high 
pinnacle ol^liuman greatness commensurate with the 
‘local liiibitation arul the name’ of rfuch a genius, is at 
once ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,' by the authentic 
recorded whataiiouts, whenahouts, anti. whereabouts of 
William Sliiikspeare, at'tor, owner, pureli.ascr, and 
chattels and messuage devisor whilom of the Globe 
Theatre, Surrey-side; item of the Black^dars, Fleet 
Street; and ultiinatcd}^ of Stratford-on-Avon, Ageist* 
husband of Anne Hathaway, to whom he devises his 
second-best bed. On the one hand, research has traced 
his life from the cradle to the grave, and by moans of 
tradition, leg.al documents, rt‘cords, and inscriptions, 
formed a very accurate skeleton biograifiiy; while, on 
the other band, with the single cxcet^ion of Ben 
Jonson, to he noticed hereafter, records and even tra- 
dition arc silent upon his -walk and conversation ; and 
though his signature has been several times disinterred, 
his wdiole correspondence, if be ever wrote a letter, has 
sunk like lead beneath the dark waters of oblivion; 
indeed, even the single* signature as yet discovered 
unconnected with business documents — namely, the 
‘ Willmo Shakspere * on the volume of Monlaigno — is 
not preceded by any remark wlaitever, by any sentence 
that might give a faint echo of Ilumkt, Now this, to 
say the lejjst, is singular to the very last degree. The 
unsuri)assed brilliancy of the writer Jjjrows not one 
I single spark to make noticeable the quiet uniform 
^nu-Siocrity of the mau. Is it more difficult to suppose 
that Shakspeare was not the author of the poetry 
1^ ascribed to him, than to account for the fact, that 
there is nothing in the recorded or traditionary life 
Shakspeare which in any way connects the poet with 
the man ? It will not do to use tlic common liackneyed 
expression, that Shakspeare bad a ‘ genius so essentially 
draqiatic, that all other writers the world lias seen 
have never approached him in liis power of going out 
of himself.’ Even the inspired writers of tolptur^ 
have their style afid thgir expressions modified, and 
adapted to tho peculiar idiosyncrasy and acoidentol l. 
position of tho I'cspcctivo men; and tajeing 
nature as we find it, we think it much easier 
suppose that Shakspeare never once appears p 
in his dramas, 1)ecau8e lus interest in tbem 
personal, but pecuniary. William Sbakspeiq^ 
man, was comparatively well known. He ' 
in Stratford-on-Avon, of respectable 
married Anne Hathaviay; had child 
became unsettled; Avent to London\ 
tttnq; made a deal of m^ey by ‘ 
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. and by the profits of certain plays, of which he was 
reputed to be ctho author ; then retired quibtly. to th^ 
-country, and was heard of no more, eiccepting lhat a 
few years aftcrwarfls old Aubrey states that ‘ Shak- 
spearc, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry- 
meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard, for Sliakspeare 
died of a fever there controcjted.’ Brandish not thy 
dagger, Melpomene, at this profaniition ! The scandal 
is not ours, but Aubrey’s, Sivikspeare’s earliest bio- 
grapher, but who did not write till forb/-six years after 
his death. His name and signature arc connected 
with the buying and selling of land and theatrical 
shares, b^nd sucli-likc commonplace transimtions ; and 
his last will and testament, with which everybody is 
familiar, is as plain and prosaic as if ^t had been tlK‘ 
production of^a pig-headed prerogative lawyer! Now', 
in all .this we sec a sensible, sagacious, cautious, p<?rsc- 
vering man, who cerLainly was free from the rashness 
and (excepting the closing scone, if old Aubrey is to he 
believed) rakisli extravagance too often characteristic 
of genius at any time, and perhaps particnlarlj* so of 
Shakspeare’s time. It is apparent tliat Shakspeare, at 
least from the time the plays coininenct‘il. iu‘ver had 
to (ffiift for Ins living: lie had always money to lend 
and money to spend ; and we know qlso, that many 
of his conteinporaric‘S, inou with genius akin to that 
which produced these plays, Avere in continued and 
utter extremity, willing to barter exertion, name, and 
fame, for the daily dole that gets the daily ninner. 

May not William Bhakspeare — the cautious, calcu- 
lating man, careless of fame, and intiait only on money- 
making — have found, in some fnrllieU garret over- 
looking the ‘ silent highway ' of the Thames, some imie, 
wasted student, with a brow as a?uple and lofty as Ids 
own, wlio Iftd written the IKaz-s of the Hones, and who, 
W'lth eyes of genius gleamin?;* through (lesjiair, Avas j 
about, like Chattorton, to spend his last copper coin 
upon some cheap and speedy means of death ? What 
Avas to hinder William Shakspeare from refilling, appre- 
ciating, and purchasing these dramas, and lliereaftcr 
keeping his poet, as Mrs Backwood did? The mere cir- 
cumstance or his assuming them as his own, may have 
>Beemcd to he justified by his position as manager, and 
his regard to the interests of tlie theatre ; as a i»hiy by 
a well-known and respected favourite would be more 
likely to escape hissing than one by an imknoAAm adx'cn- 
turcr ; and the practice oiice conmieuccd must go on ; 
for we cannot suppose that ^)aksi)eare could afford to 
deny the authorship of Macheth^ if he liad pn»viously 
consented to fatlier Homy VJ., 'Hhe Ttvo Gentkmen of 
Verona^ and tlie Muhjuvtmer IsiftCs Dream. This 
assumption, w'c are sorry to say, smooths away many 
of the difficulties thn^ have hitherto baffled the critics. 
How could Sitakspeore, say they, have been able to 
write at all, Avhilo obviously and laboriously employed « 
in the active business of his profession ? Where did he 
acquire that all-comprehensive knowledge of nature, 
men, and books? How could he paint with such* 
exact fidelity the peculiar scenery pertaining exclu- 
sively to the subject in question, when he can bo 
proved never to have left London? What time had 
he to tread the ‘blasted heath,’ or describe the aspect 
of Glammis Castle ? How could he accomplish all tfiis ? 
Why, simply, and naturally, and easily —by affording, 
all the requisite lehnirc^aund defraying the 
^p^ses of all the requisite t«»ars. And with this yiew, 
it, cannot he proved, and is very \mlikelyv that 
ever was in Scotland, yet it Is most likely 
lhat thsi ^thor of Macbeth Was ; amt thus the intdli- 
the genius, of these vonteful works 
f Again, not oue single manu- 

fdays or poems h^ eva* been dis- 
y the s^rch has been as rigorous 
s that for, the Philosopher’s Stone; 
wheii , to the, Novels, found it 

s^ thatWll^M^' hU tlm , manuscripts were 


holograph ; nor, if we do nof very much mistake, is 
tlierc among all the records and traditions which have 
bben handed to us, any statement of Shakspeare having 
been seen Avriting, or having delivered his manuscript. 

Of course, the obvious answer to all this is, that 
such a transaction, carried on through so many years, 
and having reference to works which even in that age 
excited considerable admiration and attention, could 
not concealed. Wo may reply to this, that Shak- 
spearo, Avho apparently was liked by every one, did 
not cinccal it from his friends, and that they supported 
him ill tills pardonable assuniptiou- — the. members of 
the theatre fv.r tlicir own sakes, and his other friends 
for his. 

Take, besides, the custom of the age, the hclter-skalter 
Avi^' iif which dramas were got up, sometimes by half- 
a-dozcii authors at once, of wlioin one occasionally 
mouopolise*d the fame ; and the unscrupulous manner 
in Avhieh booksellers appropriated any popular name 
ofl the diiA', and affixed it to their publications ; and 
who so popular with all playgoers of the period as the 
gL'ntle, well-living Shakspeare? And Iiis name Avould 
IX'tter suit his friends and the then public, than any 
mere recluse, unknoAvn poet, until his«ame, like other 
myths, acquired sanctity by age. Indeed, we fear it 
is not necessar}' to go back to b'liakspeare’s time to find- 
the practice of assumed authorship of pin'clmscd plays, 
Avithout either the reasons or the excuses which apply to 
Shakspeare. Unfortunately, liowcver, for those who 
claim Shakspeare for Shakspeare, the secret Avas not 
Av holly kept. Robert Greene, a wcll-kiioAvn contem- 
porary, a AviitiT of reputation, but one Avho led tlie 
skelderiiig life peculiar to most of his class, ad«Irc8scil, 
oil his denth-hed, in 151)2, a wnniing to Jiis co-mates 
not to trust to tito puppets ‘that speak from our 
mouths.’ then goes on iu tliese remarkable words, 
Avhich wc believe every critic thinks AA^ere intended for 
Shakspeare : ‘ Yes, trust them not ; for there is an 
upstart crow beautified Avith our feathcTS, that, Avith 
his tiger’s liiiart Avrapt in a player’s hide, supposes 
he iJ as well able to bombast out a blank Ahorse as 
the iK'St of you ; and, being an absolute Johannes j 
J\ieiotum, is in his own conceit Ibe only Shake-srene 
in a country.’ Again: with this view, the disputed 
passages — those in which critics have agreed tliat the 
genius is found wanting — the meretricious ornaments 
sonielinics eroivded in — the occasional bad tuslo dis- 
played — in short, all the imperfections discernible and 
disputriblo in these mighty dramas, arc reconeilablo 
with their being the interpolations of Shakspeare 
himself on his poet’s Avorks. 

The dedication of the and the Lucrece to Lord 
Southampton "is, avc confess, somewhat against us, for 
Ave cannot but think these poems came from the pen 
that Avrote Homco; but, after all, Southampton was 
so generous a ]>alron, that Shakspeare might he excused 
in assuming the authorship, in order to make the books 
(as his jiooms) a better return for the thousand pounds 
hestoAA'^ecl. But If Southampton really know him to be 
the author of iho dramas, how comes it that Ralekli, 
Spenser, even Bacon — all with genius so thorough!/ 

kindred to the author of Ilamht — have all ignored his 
acquaintance? Raleigh and Bacon seem not to have { 
known of his existence ; while Spenser, if ho alludes io \ 
the works, takes care to avoid the name. Ih shoirty i 
Hey wood, Suckling, Halos, and all the others yho Are 
recorded to have spoken of Shakspeare * wHK iiteat 
admiration,’ confine themselves to the woij£s,^'ah4 
seem 4 )ersonally to avoid the | 

^Jiare Ben Jonsofif* And we confi^s, 11 wn is ' 
entirely believed, Shakspi^are wrote j 

Ben, if unsupported, is some^h^t , 

brtng what the Scotch would ohU a 
hi Ai'os. under the deepest' ; 

Slmkspeare, and was i 
sensical tradition of thofr' :quiurreljrt^- '! 

■’ ■'f A. ' 
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and l90on-compaiiion, with * blind afTcctioii,* as he 
phrases it, as seen above, literally * nnto death,* and 
therefore bound by the strongest ties to keep His secAit, 
if secret there wore. Besides* Ben can be convicted of 
at least one unqualified fib on tlie subject. Ilcar liow 
he describes l>roe8hout*^ print of Shakspeare, prefixed 
to the first folio edition of 1G23 : 

This figure that thou liero seeVt ]iut, 

It was for gentle Shakspetiro rut, , 

'Wherein tlie graver had a strife , 

Witli nature to outdo tllb life. • 

Oh ! co\ 4 ld he have but drawn Ids wit 
As well in brass, as he hath lut^ 

Ills face, &c. 

HcRir now Nathan Drake : ‘ The wTctchcd oiigraving 
thus undeservedly eulogised ;* and Mr Stcevens cads it 
‘ Shakspeare’s countenance doforniod by liroesRout* — 
like the sign of Sir lloger turned into the Sara*ccn*s 
Head. 

We might, did space allow, also allude to the celebrated 
‘wit-combats at the Mermaid,* where Shakspejire’s wit, 
when recorded, becomes truly un-Shakspearian. L^t 
one example suffice, stated by Capoll. * Ih'ii * and ‘ Bfli * 
propose a joint epitaph. Ben begins • 

, ‘Here lies Ben- Jonsoii, 

Who was once one — ' 

Shakspeare concludes : 

‘ That, while lie lived, was a thing; 

And now, being dead, is 7io-tliing.’* 

We doubt if Benedict would have gained Beatrice had 
he wooed her in this style, and vet its tiny sparkle 
seems a beam of light contrasted willi the chill darkness 
of tlie rest. In fine, wo iiialntaiii we have no more 
direct evidence to shew that Sliaksiieare wrote llamlefs 
soliloquy, than we have that ho wrote tlfe cpitajih ou 
John a Coomhe, the ballad on Sir Tlioinas Lucy, or 
the epitaph to spare his ‘ hones’ on his own tombstone 
— all of which the commentators are now determined 
to repudiate. • 

Assuming, then, that wo have proved, to our own 
extreme dissatisfaction, the probability that Shakspes^e 
kept a poet, wa»ure hound to say that the; iiitercoui*e 
between them must have been one of almost unex- 
ampled cordiality and kindness ; for seldom can we 
discover anylbiiig like hostility in the jioet to his 
employer ; but there must have been tw’o little mifls 
—one’ of which occiiiTcd during the wrilhig of the 
Midsummer JSujhCs J)ream, and the other before the 
publication of the Twelfth Nhjht. Shakspeare, it is 
well known, in very early youth, married a girl a 
good deal older tliaii himself, and lliere^is at least no 
evidence to shew that, as usual, he did not repent his 
choice. Now, we will admit that it was unluiudsomo in 
the poet at the beginning of the Dream to make llermia 
and Lysander discourse upon tliis delicate subject — 
llermia, O cross I too high to he enthralled to low I 
LyBonder, Or else inisgraifdd in respect of years. 

ZTcr. ^ke lathj,) O spite I too old to bc^ngaged to young 1 
But matters were still worse, when the Duke, in the 
Tmlfth Niefht^ exclaims : 

* Too old, by Heaven I Let still the woman take 
An. elder than herself.’ 

Andas^ln:; 

thy lov-e be younger than thyself, 

Or cannot hold the 

are AS roses, whose ikir fiower 
Baing once displayed, doth fall that very hour.* * 

verydifiloult to suppose that Shak- 
; ViiH kU unquestionable go!^ t^eliug, could 

.tL(s utilmdsomo insult to b» own wits, 
Vory, ewy tn imagine his passing it over fk 
A pioVious to ita pKEMimtatioa in % 




One thing at least appears certain, and not disputed — j 
the ijlays apparently rise, if wo may uso the expression, ] 
as tlio scries goes on; all at once, Shakspeare, with 
a fortune, leaves I^ondon, and tfio supply ceases. Is 
tliis compatible with such a genius thu% cftlminating, 
on any other supposition than the death of the poet 
and the survival of the employer ? 

Well, roailer, how like you our hypothesis? Wo 
confess we do not like it ourselves ; but we humbly 
think it is aA least as plausible as most of what 
is contained in the many bulky volumes written to 
connect the man, William Sliakspearc, with the poet 
of Hamlet. We repeat, thci-e is nothing recorded in 
his -everyday life that connects tlie two, except* the 
.oiinple^Tact of^his selling the poems and realising 
the procct'ds, and their being afterwards •published with 
his name attached ; and the statements of Ben Jonson, 
which, however, are quite compatible with his being in 
the secret. In fact, the only other hypothesis wliicli we 
think will serve at all, is to suppose that’ Shakspeare, 
•like Mohammed, instead of going to a garret, went to 
a cave, and received his Koran from Gabriel; but then 
the mischief is, tliat Shakspeare is the most reiulablo 
of authors, and tlie Korau^ perhaps the most unread - 
able trash ever innietod on a student — at least its 
translation is ; and besides, no angel of them all could 
ever have shewn such an acquaintance with our (to a 
celestial) uqkindrcd humunity as these poems display. 
I’crhaps tfie best and crowning hypothesis is that of 
Byron about Junius: 

Tli:i4. what we Shakspeare eaU, ^ 

Was really, truly, nobody at all. 

Thus, whether Shakspeare were written bv nobody or 
not, it seems pretty w’ell prov'cd that nobody gave the 
plays to Shakspeare ; sb that, wdiether by inheritance, 
purchemy or divine afllatus, the man who wrote 
Sliakspeave w'as — William Shakspeare. 

A NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS OF JAMAICA. 
For persons who have never visited the tropics to form 
an idea of the exceeding beauty of night in these 
regions, is utlcrly impossible. The azure depth of the 
sky, illuminated by mnnherless stars of wondrous bril- 
liamy, seems, as it w'cre, ryfiected in the giant foliage 
of the trees, and on the d^*wy herbage of the mountain- 
sides, gemmed with the seintillatioiis of innumerable 
fire-flics ; wliile the gentle night-wind, rustling through i 
the lofty plantain and featliefy cocoa-nut, bears upon I 
its breath a world of rich .and balmy odours. Perhaps 
the scene is still more lovely wdien the pale moon 
flings down her rays on tlie chalice of the Datura 
arhoreoy brimming with nectareous clcw^hcr owm most 
•favoured flow er, delicate of scent and chaste in beauty. 
Yet the night of the tropics has many drawbacks $ 
noxious, unsightly creatures then forsake their lair, 
•lithe snakes uncoil their glossy rings, bats flutter iii the 
moonbeams, and croaking frogs disturb the silence of 
the hour, • 

In a valley of the St Andrew Mountains, in Iho 
island of Jamaica, w here w’o resided for a short time, 
we beheld in perfection this lovely nigjit, and expe- 
rienced in an equally great degree its inconvcuieuces. 
It was indeed a faroured spot, for which nature had 
done her utmost. Sublifne and beautiful were there 
so exquisitely blended, that to determine the loading,, 
cUarfcteristic of the scenery was impossible. Moun- 
tains, clad to the loftiest summit in perpetual verdure ; ' 
gigantic trees, nich in blushing feuits ; pensile 
aglow with the choicest floirersi proud-rifeed 
pale and ghastly, as if cleft by an earthquake ; 
cascades springing madly down the 
through chasms spann^ with 
then dtvindling into evd^urgling atietolM 
» through ravines eurioiK^ 
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were some of the details of the picture ; but how rain 
the .end^TOur to describe this redundant beauty j A 
friend, who enjoyed ijb with a zest as keen as our own, 
once remarked : * It is like nothing in this world but 
one of Salvator Rosa’s pictures framed in a garland 
of flowers I* 

This gorgeous scenery screened fVom our dwelling 
the unsightly squalor of a negro village, which lay at 
a distance of a mile and a half on the other side of 
an abrupt hill to our rear. It consisted merely of 
some score of huts, of miserable aspect, formed of 
matting, « stretched on stakes stuck in the ground; 
and^pi other cnscs, of interwoven bamboos, dabbed 
with mud, and roofed over with gigantic palnj-lcaVes. 
Each hod its ^garden in front, of yaris, epeos, aiur 
sweet potatoes. The negroes of th\i village were our 
nearest neighbours, and wo visited Ihcni occasionally, 
in the hope of ameliorating their condition by com- 
municating .to them such instruction aft they were ! 
capable of receiving ; but their grotesque ideas of , 
liberty, overweening egotism, and marvellous supcr-‘ 
stition, together witli the shortness of our stay in their 
vicinjty, combined to frustrate our object. 

The place we occupied had been once a missionary 
station, and consisted merely of a couple of chambers, 
a sitting-room, and a voninda that ran round the house, 
which was built of an inferior species of mahogany, 
and ceiled and floored W'iih the same, 'ilho colour of 
the wood, together with the fact, that all the former 
occupants had fallen victims to the climate, gave the 
house an air of extraordinary gloom ; still, this was in 
sonic lueas’ure dissipated by tlie multitude of flowers 
in the garden, of the kinds familiar to us in England, 
and which,# from the equable tomjicrature of the 
intmntaiu climate, flourished jnt.tho open air. 

Before the windows flashed n briglit parterre, begirt 
with a thick hedge of salvias, above which the exquisite 
humming-bird for over liovered. The hedf,^ was inter- 
mingled with the tea-rose, white jasmine, fuchsia, pink 
cactus, and bignonia ; all of whicli, from the hardihood 
of their growtli, appeared indigenous. Balsams sprung 
like weeds, and every conceivable variety of convol- 
vulus flaunted in gay bands from tlie sliafts of ever- 
blossoming limes. Along the veranda, extending from 
column to column, ran a drapery of nurandias, lobeas, 
and plumbago; while at the end of the parterre, in 
cdose proximity, strchdicd thofrravc-yard of the station, 
studded thick with white stones, recording the uamtjs of 
many a once weary missionary and Christianised negro. 

About a montli after our arrival at Rose vale — ^tbr so 
was the place called — ray husband was compelled by 
|irofessional duty to be absent for a couple of days. It 
was the first |jrne 1 had ever been left alone, having 
been only recently married, and separated from niy^ 
family in England. An utter stranger in the island, 
roy nerves were somewhat subdued at the prospect 
before me; and idtliough determined to endure the, 
loneliness very bravely, still it was not felt the less 
aeutely. Tliore were no Europeans nearer than a 
distance of five miles; and owing to the peculiar 
nature of the scenery, its extraordinary stillness, and 
the unusual aspect of its gigantic vegetation, it eras, 
Aes^te its beauty, invested to a remarkable degree 
iudtli an air of desolateness and sgiitude. At five iii 
; the. morning, my husband igt out upon his journey, 
1 ^ Id! a negro came to imifuro whether massa 
Was ^ai lime* Tills was m mtusnoi ohmimstance^ but 
upon that massa Ij^ imtne that morning, he 

depart^ wm I thought no motp of tobm The weary 
day heavily to a ulose^, and ut in the 

evening the ismmvnegio tet and repeated Ms 
the df d iiinp hw by h young lad 
ra*»^ Sf^ice* . I ^ naan's 

|», wiui jgiv^i&at 


* Massa wouldn't return till the nightoof the ensuing 
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of negro servants, if possible more cowardly : I. felt my 
heart sink, as after uttering some half-intelligible words, 
the sable visitor departed. While drinking tea in soli- 
tude, musing on the old familiar faces of my former 
1 borne,, never was the croaking of the frog so loud, the 
[ curio’s note so shrill, the evening air so gentle* I 
I heard **the negip servants witliout expressing their 
astonishment that, now as massa was gone, missus 
I wouldn’t c.all <iii Miss «7ano (the maid), and make her 
I ‘ peak * to her ; adding — ‘ Jloscvale not good house to lib 
by himself ill— plenty “padres” die dere, plenty doppios 
(ghbsts; come up dere from de grabe-yard I ' Now 
my drtfad v;as not of the ‘ doppies,* but I did fear the 
return of the recent ill-favoured visitor. 

Our books bad not yet been forwarded from King- 
ston, so I had not the solace of u favohritc author; 
but on Ov shelf in the sitting-room lay an odd volume 
of ‘IMissionary Reports, and tlie third or fourth of 
Mfiiideville’s English History, which had belonged to 
the former occupant of the place. These I took fVom 
their rcsting-plnco, and essayed to read, when, in an 
instant, a bat dropped from the rafters, and fluttering 
round and round the lamp, cut short my studios. 
Formerly, churcli-service was wont to be celebrated in 
tliis same room ; and for llic purpose of kindling, by 
means of any latent sparks of devotion in the 

minds of his B.nl>le iloek, the deceased clergyman, who 
had resided before us at Rosevale, had imported a 
seraphine, which he jilaycd with skill, and which had 
never been opened since his death. It stood as he had 
last touched it, at one end of the sitting-room; and 
hoping to ovircomo my nervousness, 1 strove against 
the feelings whicli had hitherto withheld me from 
approaching the instrument. 1 seated myself before 
it, and began a sacred melody, when, by the imperfect 
light,^ it seemed as if the keys were in motion. This 
I at tirst attrilmted to the manner in which the light 
was thrown, owing to the wheeling flight of some four 
o#five hats that ha^l joined the earliest intruder in Ms 
frolics. This idea, however, was speedily dissipated by 
a great cockroach crawling upon my fingers, and I 
started up with a shtidder, for the instrument was- 
literally covered with, these unsightly creatures. I 
then paced up and down the veranda, flooded with 
moonlight, till a short time pasCtcn o’clock, when the 
moon set, and I retired for the night to my clmmber, 
where my uneasiness w'as speedily overcome by sleep. 

At midnigljjt, or probably earlier, I awoke with a 
start : uuusuaf sounds were on the air ; and the sinister 
visage of tlio past evening’s visitor presented itself to 
my disturbed imagination. I stilled ray heart, and 
listened. The sounds seemed to come from the negro 
village. I sprang from my bed, and, approaching the ^ 
window, unclose^ tho jalousie, and saw a number of 
negroes pouring down tlie mountain-side— some bearing 
large torches, anfi all yelling fearfully. On sfVcamel 
the living mass ; closer and closer they approached, tiU 
their faces w|re distinctly visible. They carried vrith 
them a hideous burden — a swathed and ghastly epipiH^ 
tlic rigid features of which looked ghastli^ still ifi tlfo 
lurid glare of the j;orch-light ! TMs they fltiftg, . 
frantic gesture^ from one to another^ repeiying' Ift in 
their arms with a yell and a scream^ 
fiendish glee, and dancing and whirling ;; ^ 

erningf at the horrid sighi^ X tamed gway, am 
the jalousie; when, as the ^ocessioxt 
house, my maid rushed into the rpein»\ 
ma’aiA what will boedme of us ? they are 
force the dows— ^they are .coming Ml'' /' ■ \ '■ 'k' > 

^or some time 

but the Uionght of admitlliig. 
my Imeginatieit. ' At Uulti , im ■ 
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suggested the dnutilitj of any Airthet attempt ; and 
abandoning their origflnal design, they all m^rched^off 
to the grave-yard, wiiere they remained* till dawn as it 
seemed in some grand carotjal. They then, as I was 
afterwards told, returned to the dwelling of the deceased, 
laid him in his coffin, and at six in the morning bore 
him to his last jesting-place. This ceremonial wtis 
called * ^ie Feast of the Dead,’ and was celebrated in 
order to insure a favourable reception for their departed 
brother ftom the mouldering occupants of tlie grave- 
yard, and to prevent the appearance of his doppfe. 

The deceased, it seems, had been a carpenter, and in 
that capacity had worked occasionally at Ilosevale, 
which, a few days previously to oiir arrival, had been 
thd scene of his last labours. It was thought iiycossary, 
therefore, for the repose of his soul, that, prior to inter- 
ment, his body should bo brought into tjic W)Uko to 
pay a farewell visit. 

A fellow-passenger in our voyage to Kingston related 
to us a similar occurrence. lie had been but a sllort 
time resident at Montego Bay, and was, with his 
wi^ active in disseminating Christian knowletjgc 
among the negroes of the district. One family, nii>re 
intelligent than tlie rest, particularly attrjK'tod this 
good lady, who was much intercsterl in tlieir behalf, 
in return for which, they attached themselves to her 
most zealously. Tlieir eldest child, a young girl of 
fourteen years old, was attacked by a malady, Avhich 

suddenly terminated in death ; and Mrs U w as 

ignorant of the fact, till one evening, as she was 
entertaining company, tlie corpse of the poor girl, 
dressed in the latest gifts she had bestow'cd, was borne 
into the midst of the party, to take leave of the kind 
benefactress, so beloved by her in life. 

The dread in which the appearance of disembodied 
spirits is held by the negroes is cxceHsive, and the 
expedients to which they resort tti defend themselves 
from their intrusion arc truly absurd. One of these is 
to drive ten nails into the door in a pentagonal form 
— a very eflbctual barrier ; for the doppie, on belvdding 
it, can neither advance nor recede, but remains there 
literally spell-bound till the wdtehing-lime of night is 
past, vainly endeavouring to reckon the number'* of 
nails, but uuable to get beyond the llfth. Another 
very excellent preventive, in iicgi'o estimation, is old 
leather— that which has been worn in boots or shoes is 
considered best. This should be burned with horse- 
litter, and afterwards rubbed upon the door-posts, i 
‘This,* to quote 'one of the dusky fraternity, ‘make 
such a bad mell, that it catch him nose ; and de berry 
Jurabie himself would run away from itl* I know 
not the extent of Satanic endurance, Air a mere 
mortal to bear with it is impossible, as I once found 
by experience, when it compelled me to take refuge in^ 
the bush. 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND INDIVIDUAL • 
P^IC. 

Tiatlt Lcendm (Sazette of the 3d JuljP 1852, announced, 
in. it« weekly report of the Bank of England, that the 
cidh and bullion in tlie issue department had 
the aum of L.21, 742,1 10. It had nover reached 
a aum befbre. But tliis is not all. While this vast 
of. gedd* already lies in the* vaults of the Bank, 
f ship* ^om Australia, and steamer flrom 

more of the precious metal, 
ore isot wanting persons to wliom this session 
the country is a subject of panic. Tlte 
dreads a depmtlation of the value of gold. 
% of course, to, a general rise in the prio^^of 
, yi^iKfodities which epndnee to his oom^rtj 

^ 4 diminution of his income^ > Tlie 
sa^ivatil springing up all sides ftom 
Many in 'every' dass, who^iUt 


ease in their circumstances, and would fain liave_ tilings 
remain as they are, look with dislikb on a slate of 
things so new% and wish that the California, 

and the gold region of Australia, had pever been 
disturbed by spade or pickaxe. • 

If gold were not oiiTf standard of value, no such panic 
could exist in any mind; but, on the contrary, the 
abundance of a metal so pre-eminent in beauty and 
utility must be universally bailed as a boon. Silver is 
now Hie legal lender in most countries of Europe, and 
used to be wo in England, till it became too abundant ; 
but where transactions nre large, silver is loo oumbrous: 
a man can carry E.500 in gold in his pocket, but L.500 
in silvej* vrould require a horse. 

TliorepRon why these two metals forpi the money of 
the most civiliseil ’nations, need not be gone into hero 
at any Icnglh. ‘Their qualities of utility, beauty, and 
scarrity' says Adam Smith, ‘ are the original founda- 
tion of the high jiriee of those inctals, oi; of the great 
quantity of otlicr goods Ibr wdiich they ean everywhere 
be exchanged. This value was antecedent to, and 
independent of, tlieir being employed as coin, and was 
the qualitj' which fitted them for that employment.' 

We have printed the word scarcity in italics, because 
that is the point of alarm. ‘ Ifj* say ilie alarmists, ‘gold, 
which has been in all the world’s annals scarce, is to 
become plentiful, one of the conditions of its fitness 
for coin ip#»nniliilatcd.* IV) this we reply: Scarcity is 
a relative term. Actual scarcity of a commodity may 
exist, to all practical purposes, in the midst of an abun- 
dance of that lionmiodity ; because scarcity is occasioned 
by tw'o very different causes — namely, limited supply 
and excessive demand. 

An amount of gold coin whitdi would very largo 
for a smnll conmiuiiity,, might be very insignificant^for 
the use of a groat and populous nation. In August 
1 789, tlie bullion in the Bank of England amounted 
only to L.R,G45,8G0 ; but wo think that w^as a larger 
sum for the Bank to possess, in relation to the popu- 
lation and trade of England at that period, than 
L.22,000,000 now. * 

In 1801, the population of Great Britain numbered 
about from ten to eleven millions; in 1861, nearly 
tw'cnty millions. Whatever quantity of money, there- 
fore, was necessary for the former period, a very much 
larger, perhaps a double quantity — supposing an equal 
degree of i)r()Sperity to»cxist— w'ould be requisite in 
the latter. 

This necessity for a larger amount of coin is obvious 
wlieii regarded only in relation to the increase of popu-* 
lation. If population continues at its present rate of 
increase, a much larger amount of coin than we possess 
now, even with our L.22,000,000 o^iJbullion in the 
Bank, will be required to keep pace with its w'ants. 
But this is not the only view of the question. The 
population of 1851, it must be granted, required a 
larger amount of coin than that of 1801, or of any 
fonner period in our history, supposiug each period tO 
possess an equal amount of prosiferity. But how stand 
the facts on this question of prosperity ? If it should 
appear that, wliile more gold is discovered, morse iron, 
more tin, more copper, more of every other mineral is 
also found ; that more ivool and cotton ore prpdOced, 
more corn is grown, more ships buil^ more houses 
built, more towns raised«moro countries inhabited, and 
las^ not least, that railways begin to intersect every 
country, old and new, and in combination with sti^tv 
sliips on the ocean, to facilitate the coixnnuhiofi^^Y 
among them all— then it Would apiw? 
required a larger amount in proportion to 
I lation; and that if prosperity continues 
I so constantly progressive will be tlie 


coin, that scarcity will be a term 
all probability, for a long period of 
The fact it^ that the 
beev, iu awmy 
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of , population. • In 1740, the total quantity of iron 
inadc In Great Britain was 17,350 tons ; in the foUow- 
ing hundred years, this quantity increased considerably 
more than a liundrod/old, being estimated at the latoV 
period a^: abof/e 2,000,000 tons. In 1801, the Cornish 
tin-mines |)roduced 2328 tons of metal ; it took only 
tliirty years to double their annual amount. The same 
is more than true of the copper-mines of Cornwall, 
which produced in 1801, 6207 ti)ns; ninl after thirty 
years, 11,224 tons. In 1 828, the quantity V)f sheep’s wool 
imported from Australia was 1,574,180 lbs.; in 1850, 
it was 89^18,228 lbs. In 1801, the coals shipped from 
Newcastle were 1,. *131, 870 tons; in lifty years more 
than double — namely, 2,977,385 tons. ThesQ are only 
a few examples gleaned from many of a qimilar tlgiscrip- 
tion, and to tbbm we will only add <he fact, of a kind 
totally new in the world’s annals, that a sum appioacb- 
ing to a moiety of tlic national debt is now invested 
in railways in England alone — namely, upwards of 
L.850,000,000. 

By a lute police report, it appears that 00,000 bouses 
have been added to the metropolis of England in the 
last ^en years. These would alone form a hirg(‘ city, 
requiring nuieh gold and silver for money and luxury ; 
and^in this question of gold, the requisitions of luxury 
must not be forgotten ; they form an important iti‘in, 
and arc commensurate with the necessity for coin. 

* When,’ said Adam Smith, * the wea^J^i of any 
country increases, when the annual produce of its 
, labour l)ccomos gradually greati^r and greater, a quan- 
tity of coin becomes necessary, in order;, to circulate a 
greater quantity of commodities ; and the people as tliey 
can allbrd it, as they have more commodities to give 
for it, will naturally purchase a greater and greater 
qujtntity of plate. The quant of their coin will in- 
crease ft*om necessity, the quannty of their plate from 
vanity and ostentation, or from the same reason that 
the quantity of fine statues, pictures, and of every other 
luxury and curiosity, is likely to increase among them. 
But as statuaries and painters arc not likely to be worse 
rewarded in ^iuics of wealth and prosperity than in 
times of poverty and depression, so gold and silver are 
not likely to be w'orse, paid for.’ 

It may, indeed, be predicted with tolerable certainty, 
that the qualities of ‘ beauty and utility ’ possessed by 
gold wdll bo for a long time guarantees for its * scarcity’ 
whatever be its abundance. Jts fine colour and bril- 
liancy are not its only beauties. No metal is so ductile, 
so malleable, so indestructible by fire or chemical tests. 
It does not rust, it scarcely tarnishes, and it admits of 
the most exquisite workmanship. India alone would 
absorb the results of many years’ digging ; and wdien 
direct steam comnmnioatiuti commences belweeu it and 
Australia, gold will begin to flow into that groat country, 
with its hundred luilUon of people, in one continued 
stream, to supply their insatiable desire for it. They 
habitually iuTest their savings in gold ornaments, w hich 
they wear on their persons ; and at this day, it is not un- 
common to see the 'wife of anative uuder-scc rotary, wdiosc 
salary' and property altogether do not amount to much 
more than L.300 a year, wearing gold in this manner to 
, tlte value of B.500. I'he treasure of this kind posseted 
. ^ the rich natives is probably extraordinary ; Sind 
g|reat is their desire to accumulate it, that it is 
to keep up a gold'Carreriby in the country: 
immediately meltid down, and made into 

Ij^ver amount bf gold is al«»ln|ely required 
''!_as a circulating tnedium, i^d whatever 
to ^ absor^'W the t^equIremenU 
it flkr greater is nkely to needed to 

' A' fj.-- 



Jjpwjhilt the restrictions on trade are 
become the centre of 
aiihem : as^ .she is in a tem« 

P|d and the New World, her 


ijimrhours never closed by ico, there is nothing to- limit 
I the extent of her markets, nothing to check the develop- 
mcht of her resources, nor the division of her labour. 
The extraordmary irnpetfj^s given to emigrathm by the 
discovery of the gold-fields, has already begun to create 
new and great countries; and every emigi’ant tliat leaves 
our shores becomes a source of wealth and strength to 
the mother-country, which has cast ofl* the fetters that 
so long restrained its enterprise, and is open to trade 
with all the world ; while the discovery of rich coal- 
mines In most i)qrt8 of^tbe globe, favours the communi- ' 
cation by sicain-pow'cr between bothdicmlsphcres, and 
almost from to pole ; and while wo hear of new 
discoveries that may make the air a motive pow*^cr 
instead of steam, and thus render railway transit pos- 
sible in *arid deserts; and while the electric telegraph , 
not onlj’ connects us with the continent of Europe, but 
is about to cross the Atlantic. With all these powers 
at command, men will not long be confined to the 
nart’ow boundaries in which they arc at present congre- 
gated ; and in comparison with future improvements in 
cvely branch of industry, the present time may come 
toV‘. regarded as one when they w'cre bunglers in indus- 
trial art, and mere seratclicrs of the soil instead of 
cultivators. 

And not the least important among the elements of 
national prosperity, will be Ibund an abundance of the 
circulating medium. ‘ ’Tis certain,' says Iliime, ‘that 
since the discovery of the mines in America, industry 
{ luis increased in all tJie nations of Europe^, except in 
the possessors of those mines ; and this may justly bo 
ascTibed, amongst other reasons, to tlie increase of gold 
and silver. Acjcordingly, wo find that in every kingdom 
into which money begins to flow in greater abuuduxice 
than formerly, everything takes a new face — labour 
and industry tgaiii life; the merchant becomes more 
enterprising; the maiiufivctnrer more diligent and 
skilful ; and even the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attCMition.* 

I'lie exception of Sx)ain alone is a curious example 
and warning to nations, as shewing how the best gifts 
may be abused aiul converted into a curse instead of a 
bl*»sing ; for, believing the possession of gold and silver 
to be tlic only true wealth, they ntteiiipted to accumu- 
late these metals by preventing the exportation of them 
by absurd restric’tions ; and this policy, added to her 
bigotry and persecution, has left Spain to this day an 
ex:iin])le of the results of restriction, powerless and 
poor, a haunt of the robber and the smuggler. 

An abundance of the circululuig medium will always 
be found to be an important eleinout in national pros- 
perity ; and so g^reat has been the conviction of this fact, 
that a whole scliool of political economists have advo- 
cated a* paper-currency, in oriler to escape from tlje ,| 
[•daiigcr of restriction. ‘Give us,’ 'say they, ‘paper- 
money, the basis of which shall be, not, this scarce, 
restrictive gold, but the real wealth of the cquntrv in 
I* commodities of every kind.* It was Sir BoWt reel 
who explained tlfe danger o{ these views, by shewing 
that paper-notes iatued against coinmoditiesVould tend 4 
to increase the fluctuations of the prices of tbo$e cbm* 
modities. By the act of 1819, therefore, lie esta^^eft 
that a pound sterling, or the standard, by refereneb W 
which the value of every other comtnotUty .k | 
taincci, and every contract fulfilled, sUotfid 
fixed to be a piece of gold of a certain Tvelght and' fnb?; ■' 
neWf and that whatever paper-notes, ^ 

holder should bo entitled to demand i 

gold in exchange for them at the Banlcl ‘a)t 
of L.8, 17s. loJd, of notes pier ounces tfiL., 
always to pay in coin when demanded, ih0 
allowed to use its own dlsci^iioa in “ 
ni^es it might issue. Such discretion, 
found to work badly, for tli© triuii 
particular f and therefore, 
of . bank-notes was limited tb ^ 

'* !| ^ ■' >■ ~ 1 
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A period may indeed arrive, discjoveries may be in I j 
store, which may render a change in»4hB standard of ' 
value an absolute necessity. Such a period, however, 
must l>e remote, and must ho ‘mef by wise legislation as 
it gradually approaches. Mean while, t<« seq, nothing 
to stop the development of our resources, nor the 
increase of our wealth, so long as we use our good 
gifts and do not abuse them. 


li. 14,000,000 against securities; and it was enacted^ 
that any further issue must vary with •and bq equal to 
the amount of bullion deposited in thfe coffers of the 
Bank. The reason why L,14,P00,000 in potes against 
securities was tho sum fixed on, was partly that this 
was the smallest sum that had been known to be in tbo 
hands of the public for a very long period ; and it is 
probable that numbers of these notes will never appear 
again, so many being ptirpetually lost by fires, ship- 
wrecks, or carelessness. However, it is said, that only 
tho other day a bank-note was lircscnted for pjJJ^ incnt, 
bearing the date Of 1750. 

** To wbnt end,’ it is sometimes argued — ‘ since even 
the advocates of gold-currency resort to piipor-moiiey 
as* more convenient for practical purposes^- is the! 
accumulation of treasure in the vaults of the Jiaiflc of 
England ? Why, after all the labour of djpgiilft it out 
of the earth in tho antipodes, is it buried again here ? 
Why not coin it, and lend it out at interest?* Tlic 
remark is, of course, not unnatural, but has a rehdy 
reply. Tiie gold in the vaults of the Bank of England * 
belongs, not lo tbo Bank, but to the hohh'rs of*y)G < 
bank-notes. ’I'licy prefer notes to gold to carry in tACir f 
pockets, but thc'^e rags of notes have no value in them- | 
scIats; their sole value is as represtuitative*! of a ci’rlaiii 
portion of gold. I’eoph' cannot have notes and the 
gold represented by the notes at the same time: they 
may have cither that they like. If they prefer to have 
gold si)oons, or gold candlesticks, or gold w.dchcs, or 
gold anything else ; or if, as traders, they require to 
make purchases in any parts of the Avrjrld a\ bore their 
notes Avould not pass current, or Avhere tlioso from 
whom they buy do not require any eonnnodity manu- 
factured in this country, then tliey can liavc their gold 
at tho Bank any day by presenting their notes. As, 
moreover, the holder r)f every bank-not? lias an cfpial < 
claim, pro tanto^ on tbo bullion in the Bank rollers, the * 
more gold tliero is in them, tho more Aril I his note 
represent, lii short, the act of 1811, above allinled to, 
(stablished the security of tho Bank-of-Enghuid-notc 
in a way that seems perfect. 

On tlie Avholc, therefore, it appears that a condition 
requisite to national pn^speri ty is in prospect for'f^ur 
country. Individual exceptions there maj' be' in the 
persons of animitants, but even here counteracting 
circumstances arc continually at Avork. By improA'c- 
n:ents in machinery, and facility of coinniunicatioii, tlic 
cost of production is so much reduced as, iu a greater 
or lesser dcgi’ee, to balance tin* rise of i)rice eonsetiuent 
on an abundance of gold, should any such condition of i 
things actually oceiw; and an abundance of gold would j 
undoubtedly, |is Ave have sIicaa^ii, be favourable to all 
these improATments. Alrciuly, the cost of production, 
or small amount of labour Avith Avhicli eommoditk*| 
can bo produced, compared with former periods, is an 
Important fact in all questions of income. The quantity 
of ' cotton w’ool, for example, taken for consumption iu 
tbc United Kingdom in 1814, AA-^as Tv’l, 777, 802 lbs., anil 
lit J849 AA^as 775,409,008 lbs. ; but its valiio, which 
in 1614 was L420,08(),132, had only increased in 1849 
, tq,j4.26,771,4d2 : so that fifteen times the quantity at the 
juried cost only about a third n^re money than 
th&niuch, smaller quantity in the former. Hie price of 
cotton-yarn was 8s. 9d. per lb. in 1801, and only 
Ifs, lid. in 1832, owing to improved machinery. Such 
might be multiplied, and aa'ouUI increase in 
^ ratio* in times of increased prosperity, 

edm^iafiaations would not bo wanting. If tho 
ib&me of an annuitant should he fowcml, 
would bd lightened his poor-rates perhaps 
y his sons and daughters able to find oxi^enings 
^ Ho would not be callod. on^for 

I become enterprising and successful 

It U scarcely possible that indi- 
^ should lohg cso-eiist ivith national 



FRENCH COTTAGE COOKERY. 

CONCLUDING AUTICLR,* 

• 

It inay be gathered from the two former papers, that I 
am*iiot,ii>nfIliient circumstances; the intimation, there- . 
fore, that four distant relations, occupy i;ig a sufficiently 
high position in ’society, intended to dine Avith me, 
AA’as received A^ ith a feeling the reverse of pleasurable, 
both by myself and my single servant. The dining- 
room and its t.able aatvo so very small, jthat I ncA’er 
gaA'o OA'cn family dinners. Bose laid no idea of Avaiting; 
and, nioreoA'cr, to cook and wait at one and the same 
time, is by no means an easy task for any one. I could 
not liear tlie idea of hirc<l waiters and cooks, a^d the 
attendant noise, fuss, and exp^iise. What Avas to he 
done? 1 thought oA'cr my diimor, but there Avas no 
ro(»m to place it ou my small table, and the apartment 
Avould not hold a larger one conveniently. Rose could 
cook tAU).#lfnhes very well for my solitary self, but how 
her impractise<l powers equal lo sending up a 
dinner for live persons, two of them men! It ncA'cr 
struck me tliat Madame Miaii eouhl help me in this 
particular dilemma ; nevertheless, as I wishfrd to consult 
h<*r about a sauce, I unconsciously unfolded my cause 
of annoyance, » 

‘J see no difficulty, at all,’ said the Avortby AAd(>)W ; 
‘and if you Avill oul}’^ let me man.ige for yon, 1 will 
ausAA'cr for its all Miec(?eding « mo'veilk; but it must 
be a In Franraif!^.^ 

‘ But the lish ?’ 

* Oil, your lish shall come first ; sot/ez tranquHh' 

‘Anything you please, tlicn,’ ansAi’e/cd 1, gaining 
comfort from her easy, (Hnifident manner. I resolA'cd 
to folloAA" her instructions faithfully; for I was per- 
suaded somehow that, Avhellier she imiuagcd well or 
ill, her plan would probably be lietter tliaii mine, and 
the result shcAved I Avas right. 

Ill the middle of the J^ible, fresh flowers inaA'aluahle 
china boAvl did duty na an epergne; port and sherry — 
tlie only AA'ines I avouUI, or. indeed, could present — stood 
at eaeli corner; and round the bo\A’l the little dessert, 
tastefully decorate*! Avith leaves, looked avcII, although 
eoiisisting only of common dried fruits, preserved 
ginger, oranges, and cakes. Bfit thon^ato Avas bright, 
the crystal clear, the table-cloth and napkins of the 
finest damask, and tlierc Av»as abundance of room fbr 
8aueo.«(, glasses, plates, and all the little things wo 
might happen to require. As the company consisted 
of my private friends, not inhabitants of ottr town,;. 
Madame Miau herself — attired in a Bolognaise cap, 
Idug gold earrings, cross, fluted lace tucker up to 
her collar hones, and black silk goAvn— condescended 
tosAvaiC upon and car\^e for us. She had each dish 
and its proper accompaniments brought by Rose to 
the side-table, where all aa us neatly divided into por- , 
tions, and handed roiiudf dij^h at a time, liot tirom 
tho fire. We had, first, ox-tail soup; second, fried 
suits ; third, oyster pat(!s ; fourth, Maintenbn cutlets^ 
and caiilillowcr ; fifth, roast lamb and potato-ribl^f 
sixth, plicusapt, Avith both bread -sauce mid 
Tartlets and creams followed, and a cre^'; 
finished the repast; then we wero left to bV 
and conversation, the latter of which we 
to terminate with our coffee in the diW^ 
whero a purer atnidspheto awaited 

' 
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’ oiS^< ilttM mj comftxrtably ; no noise, no bustle, 
no iMlcing will ^you have tills or that ; eTerythin^ was 
^ bronght-' round without (luestioniug, and conversation 
was' never for an instont interrupted. My fastidious 
cousin, Jack Falconbridge ; his foolish fine-lady sister; 
her comihonr^ace lord ; and her * talented and travelled 
firiond,* Miss SciAbbleton, expressed thc^mselves equally 
pleased, although there was nothing recherchtf^ nothing 
expensive, nothing extraordinaiy. At the rich Mr 
Goldscamp’s, where they had dined Uie day before, 
things were, they all agreed, very far inferior. Five 
or six inexperienced young footmen jostled against 
each othei^, wliilst rushing about with sauces and con- 
dimen^.; the table groaned under a gorgeous dis^^ay 
of plat^' |idtd loads of unnecessary glass and chifi^. 

*I was,* said. Miss Scribblcton, ‘really quite afraid 
to move, lest I should overturn or break somothing, 
and felt like a bull in a cliina-slioi).’ 

‘ The cookery,* continued the llonoiirablo John, ‘ was 
atrocious ; everything half cold, and we rose hungry, 
to partake of watery coflbc and lukewarm tea.’ 

‘ All I * sighed his sister, ‘ 1 was bored to ext inction 
by everything and every person.* And then followed' 
compliments to me upon iny little unpretending enter- 
tainment, which 1 felt were sincere, for everything was 
good of its kind, and I presented nothing that Kosc 
, could not cook perfectly under Madame JMiau’s direc- 
tions, except the soup and pat(% which fUc pastry- 
cook supplied — all was liot, and all was quiet. ^ 

I liave forgotten in the above enumeration the 
crowning dish of all, the Braousa, whi^h drew down 
applause from the company ; the Mayonnaise, in short, 
which Madame Miau concocted with her own hands. 
Every one tliinks they can make the Mayoiinaihe sauce, 
because tliej find the ingredients given in various 
treatises upon cookery; but Uiicro is a secret, gas- 
tronomic reader, a very simple one; and tliis small 
secret I shall now unfold; by wliicii, if you try, you will 
see that oil, vinegar, and egg, end in a very different 
result than when the usual mode of mixing them is 
employed. I^it ere I enlighten you, let me suggest to 
the Mesdames Jones and Thompsons, avIjo will ijersisl 
in giving dinners witli few servants and small means, 
tliat if they adopt the above plan, tliey will beJler 
. content their company, to say nothing of saving their 
money, than by pursuing the accustomed mode of 
killing off their ucquaintance-ynamcly, a huge ‘feed* 
dressed by -a common cook, and served ^y hired 
waiters, who, scuffling amongst strange plates and 
glasses, invariably crack many and break some. 

A Mayonnaise . — Beat the yolk of a largo quite 
freshly-laid egg, adding a little salt, with a teas])oonfnl 
of lemon juice : use a flat dish and a silver fork, and 
bent them thordfighly well together. Then take nearly 
a pint of the finest Lucca oil, which has been kept 
well corked IVom the air, and drop one drop. Keep 
beating the egg all the time, and add another drop — 
drop by drop at a time : it will take half an hour to 
do, and must be so thick as to require to be lifted by a 
sp^n. jPi*epare your cold meat, lobster, chicken with- 
out skin, veal, or rabbit. Cut all in neat pieties, and 
, Uet Itbem round the centre of your dish ; then take gie 
iU8lde hearts of two or three cabbage lettuces, 

, > haviB been well crisped in cold water, and place 

. round the meat , Cut two hffrd-boiled eggs in 

'i t mid some beet-root ht strips, and place them 

^ the colour. Now, with a 8|g»dn 


t the sauce, laid on thickly, and upon it m 




V |n^ strips. Finish of with a nasturtium 
^l^aUdjalso a row all round the outwiud edge. 

haHng elapsed since 1 had sfsm the 
iU who liad proY^d to me jt indeed 
to awiertain w^liethfer her unususl 
ilMy mlxid haiS^t made her HI, but 
find her in health, seated at' 

l^yei^ffnego^ aU curls, complimehts, 


gilt ohfiln% and eaninga, whom the introduced as 
Mon' neveu Antonio’— the son of her husband’s 
sisier, who had married an Italisii, and who, like his 
fi&ther, was at once coo^ and courier. Their dinner 
consisted of the ibllowing JHturs, fimm -M. An- 
tonio’s own private recipe-book i Have ready, half- 
cooked, l.v#, thin slices of calves* liver ; 2^ artichokes 
cut in half quarters or quarters, acconUng to their 
size ; 8rf, cauliflower — only the- flower^ divided in small 
pieces ; calves’ brains, previously soaked in salt, 
vipcgaik^ and wa^cr, fol* twenty-four hours, cut In little 
bits : make a light hatter, and fry e«jh separately of a 
golden brown Jn the right order, having the dish in 
whiidi they are to he served on a hot hearth. Cover 
the dish with the liver, then the artichoke, then the 
hraiiis, And, lastly, the cauliflower, each distributed so 
as to decrease towards tiie top, which is covered with a 
larger si)rig of cauliflower. 

Madame Miau fried beautifully, and, under liej^ 
neidiew’s directions, tried a pretty dish I had never 
Ixifore hoard of— namely, the flower of the cucumbor- 
plalit, or vegetable mallow — which is usually, and, I 
btAieve, incorrectly, called marrow'— nipped off with the 
little fruit attached to it. It w^as dipped in butter, fried 
lightly, and served quite hot. 

Creiinis are very good, ma4le according to the fol- 
low'ing sim])le, inexpensive re<dpe, which is just enough 
to All twelve small cups or glasses. Take good milk 
sufficient to fill tliem, and boil it with two ounces of 
grated chocolate, and six of white sugar ; then beat the 
yolks of six eggs, to w'hicb add slowly the chocolate- 
milk, turning steadily one W'ay. When quite mixed, 
pass the whole through a search, fill your cups, and, if 
you have not a regular bain-marie, a flat sauce-pan will 
do, filled to a proper height, so as not to overtop the 
creams, and ^hich must continue boiling a quarter 
of an liour. For a change, instead of tlie chocolate, 
b<jil the milk wdth a pod of vaniUe broken in pieces, 
or any other flavour you fancy. 

Spinach Cream. — Boil your spinach, and let it tho- 
roughfy drain in a cullender ; thert press it through a 
hair-sieve with a spoon, as for food. Take the pulp 
ihi^, has been pressed through the sieve, and mix it 
with cream, or very good milk, and two additional 
yolks of eggs. Bass the yolks of six eggs through a 
sieve, add six ounces of wliite sugar in powder, and 
two tabic-spoonfuls of trebly-distilled orange flower- 
ivatcr, and, jis before mentioned, place the cups in a 
bain-marie fl*r a quarter of an hour. 

J requested the good-natured nephew to dress me a 
dish of macaroni, which he did as follows, one of his 
many modes of preparing it: He boiled it till just 
tender, and no*more. The English cook it too much, 
he said. AVlicn drained, he grated a sufficient quantity 
\>f botli Gruyore and rarmesan cheese, and alternately 
put upon the dish, first macaroni, and then cheese^ 
finishing with the cheese. Over this he poured strong 
*becf-gravy, in which some toipntoes had been dissolved, 
and put it a few minutes in tjie oven, and then a 
more before the fire in a Uutc^ oven ; but he prefbnred 
a hot hole, and to cover it.with a four de 
or cover upon which you place hot embers. Hs 
assured me the following sauce was better even th H 
the beef-gravy : — , 

Tomato Sauce.^Wma yoipr tomatoes until yOn ep|tV 
skin them; beat the pulp with flnely-gtotod 
onion, parsley, thyme, salt, and Lnoca oil, all ; 

as possible; pass through a sieves mi po^r 
macaroni, ^vohot. - - - ' 

with a little bu^ and fi^y-cho;^^ . 

into a paste' with eggs, mid frM ^ 

fried Do not>'^|^t toS gaWiJW Mitt'' 

to out in pieces and pass tkto«p 4 
grated', ham and PasiMS^' 


makeitintp a pasto" w 
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a light batter. , Celery is alee very nice treated in the 
game way. As I like batter, as the French do, without^ 
any salt at all, I found much difficulty in* keeping 
quite sweet what a farmer oUigingly so prepared for 
me. Without water, it got* bad. Made into pats, 
and kept in water, it lost flavour ; but Madame Miau 
soon put me upon a plan by which it remained for ten 
days as if new churned. As soon as I received my 
quantum, I had it well washed in spring-water, for 
sometimes the milk had not been taken clean out of it; 
and then it was put down with a^poon in a sala?! bowd, 
to which it odhcriCd. Every mornini^ fresh water, in 
which was dissolved a little salt, was ppured upon it, 
and the top curled off for use with a tea-spoon or a 
small shell. To the very last, it was sweet and taste- 
■ less; and I consider this a very valuable hinf^ indiot 
weather especially. ^ • 

AMUSE>n!NTS FOE THE TEOELE.^ 
Wb have become so accustomed to tlio idea of a soul- 
and-body-ruining intemperance amongst t!»c lower 
l^ortion of the working-classes, that only some start Iplg 
details connected with it make any great impression 
upon us. Yet it is verily a most awful thing to exist 
in the midst of cnligliteiicd, advancing England. There 
are 1300 beer-shops in the borough of Manchester, 
besides 200 dram-shops. Thirty-nine per cent, of the 
bccr-shops are annually reported by the police as 
disorderly. One dram-shop receives 10, 000 visits 
weekly. In those of Deansgate, which are 2<S in 
number, 650 persons, including 235 women and 30 
children, were found at one time on a Saturday night. 
Many of the beer-shops are a haunt of the young of 
both sexes among the factory people, * the majority 
with faces unwashed and hair uneombe|J, dancing in 
their wooden clogs to the music of an organ, violin, 
or scrapliine.* 

A considerable number of the public -bouses of 
Mauebester have music continually going on as an 
attraction. Twenty- four such houses are open on 
Sunday evenings. Two of them received 5500 visitors 
jjor week last winter. The most innocent of tke 
favourite haunts of the people are casinos, or music- 
saloons, where multitudes assemble to witness sr-enic 
representations, feats of jugglery, tumbling, Two- 
pence is paid for admission, and for this the value is 
given in refreshments, most frequently consisting of 
^ngor-beor. Hiesc places ore comparatively innocent, 
but still are far from being what is required in that 
respect.* 

It is a tremendous problem— how arc wo to give 
innocent amusement to the people ? PiMiaps there is 
none of our day more momentous. We try the lecture, 
and win an audience of imits out of the thousands 
whom we seek to benefit. Tlie reading-room, witli 
penny cups of coffee, holds out its modest charms, and 
doee much good, but still leaves the masses as it finds 
ihs^. Something else is wanted, but* it is difficult to 
•ay what it should be. l^crhaps socno clever *person 
yUi hit upon it by intuition, or some ordinary one by 
and BO solve the problem. Perhaps it will be 
to the philosophf^r to consider the fiuman nature 
of the case, and divine what should be done. We can 
imagine him saying something like this: *Man is a 
, enpiture that requires novelty, variety, and excitement. 
Hq be k^t at duty continually ; he must have 
too. He cannot bo always at work on the 
Setdl hV demands the ideal also. Even in the course 
^ which he relishes as conducing to his 

{nctorests, he eveij now and then requires a 
s scone and of occupation. , Something to 
m mind from its endinavy series of ideas^ 

— — 

iis' > sre from a maht eontributlon of 


something to enable us to lose ourselves Jn a temporary 
illusion, were it only a jocular supposition of our beiug * 
somelhing a good deal worse than we are—aomething, 
above till, to stir the hearty lailhh, >v1nch proves its 
being good for us by the very help it givqp tp digestion 
— ^is required at frequent intervals — all free from what 
tends to debase and corrupt. Such is the theory of 
Amusement; and nothing which docs nut fulfil that ' 
theory will be effecti%p for its ends. Here is a per- 
quisition soinowhat more startling than that of Xerxes, 
putting a i>rize upon a new pleasure. Happy will be 
the man who can devise truly available means of 
supplying this grand want in our Work-Wortd I It is 
plakily for want of some such device that the. >=5?'jblic- 
hoiise tftriVes, and that human nature is such 

unlovely forms amongst the lower circlet of society.* 

It occurs to UH, that there can he no social want 
which society itself U not competent to satisfy. Jn the 
variety of the human faculties, there are some which 
immediately tend to give pleasure and amusement, and 
•certain men possess these in a gi’cater degree than 
others. Tlie troubadour, the jomjhur, and the joailator, 
arc n.atural productions of all time, in a certain pro- 
portion to the bulk of their kind. Aceorrlingl^, all 
I through the various grades of society, we find clever 
people, exhibiting a gift for music, for mirth-making, 
for narration, and for dramatic eficct. In the upper 
cindes, thesy voluntary and uniwofessimial powers form 
the ipain d^pondcnco for the amuscmicut of the evening. 

In the inferior walks of life, they arc comparatively 
lost for want of a fair field to work iq : they only find 
a vulgar and unworthy outlet in the coarse scenes of 
the tavern. Suppose we address ourselves to making 
arrangements by which humble society could bo 
enabled to take advantage of the powers orumusomqnt 
which lie within itself?* 

We can pretend to nothing like a scheme, and 
pcrhap.s so much the better. We can imagine, how- 
ever, that in certain circumstances, the desideratum 
could be tolerably well supplied witlioiit much outlay 
or formality. We have coffee and residing rooms 
already. Say that to such an institution, we add a 
music and conversation room; this, as a beginning. 
There, w’hen the newspaper or book had ceased to 
charm, let a group assemble, and, according as there 
might he power present, jenjoy itself with a tune, a 
song, a clKjrus, a rccitaj, an elocutionary reading, a 
debate on some question, or a scene from a play. 
Presuming that the house is under the care of an 
honest, well-meaning person, there could Ik) little fear 
of imijropricty of any kind us resulting from such 
amusements. 1'he amateur spirit guarantees plenty of 
such volunteer effort. Let it simply be understood, as 
in ordinary societ^’^, that each sliouh^do his best to 
►promote the hihirity of the evening. If a single room ' 
succeeded, let two bo tried— one for conversation alone, 
or for such games as cards and draughts (under strict 
•regulation, to prevent any beyond nominal stakes); 
while the pthcr served for music, and other entertain- 
ments not inferring silence. In the long-run, there 
might be further additions, allowing rooms for mutual . 
instniction in various arts and accomplishments, BhedH 
antf courts for out-of-doors amusements, and so oh. 

If such establishments were over to reach a pubUo 
character, under •what regulation should they ^ ' 
placed? Wo have no b^liggestioii to mako; but 
embrace and maintain the principle, that the more tliqgr j;' ' 
were understood to be under the protection of the | 

opinion of the class for whose benefit they are desijpi^ : 
the better. The patronising pqritanism of 
class would ruin every tiling. Lot the other 
called on to assist^ agree to view all that I 

a certain liberality of judgment, 
i although there may ]l]p some little 
I abuse, the whole pfro^^ 

I ftm something infinitely « 
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. improvement ii> to he expected. It is one unibrtunate 
necessity of the ease, that a very small abuse in a sy/item 
under a responsible administration, makes a great scan- 
dal against tlie administration itself; the public not 
' rejecting, \lirt that administration may be all the 
time tending to the repression, not the promotion of 
such abuses : hence the difliculty of getting responsible 
administrations in such oases at nil. Tiicse, however, 
arc difficulties to l>e struggled wWi, not given way to. 

' t 

COIIINNA AT THE CAPITOL. 

* MY MARIK J. EWI:N. 

There were footsteps on the Corso in the morning, twilight 
gray, , . r 

And gatherings in the Fornm ero the rosy hinsli of day ; 
Loud voices round the Capitol, .and on the niarhlo stair, 

A breathless crowd assembled, as for a triinniih then*. 

Tlie chimes ot San Giovanni, how men-ily they ring! 

As if to all the eity a soul of joy to bring: * 

There *s noise of many chariots, and sounds of trampling 
giCt, 

Of horses with their trappings gay, and minstrels in the 
street. 

And the balconies, what mean they with their tapesti-y so 
fine ? ^ 

And why are garlands ^^reathod around the aiV-h of <\»n- 
staTitlne ? 

What mean those^banners streaming bright o’er t«>'Aer and 
- glitteryig dome, ^ 

Ye ladies fiur and gentlemen, that throng the s(i*eets of 
lUimc ? 

It fe a cli) of triumph, and the br^ightest of its Jfind ; 

The victory of genius and the master.ship of mind : 

Corinna, the pride of Italy, d<'sceiuLs tlic flower- wreathed 
way, 

For at the proud old Capitol she will be cronned to-daj. 

Eight nobly prance her snow-wliilc ste<‘ds; behold the 
chariot come ! 

Eoom, room for her, the star of all ! yv citizens of Koine. 

, Off with your liats, bravo gentlemen I for genius is tlivirie. 
And never hath she made her home in such a lovely shrine. 

'She comes! the fair Corinna ^comes ! ’mid thunders of 
acclaim, 

Tliat ru.sli unto the lifis of all at the murmur of her name. 
Sc;atter sweet roses all around ; fling perfumes to the air ; 
Ami strew h(T path with all that lircathes of beautiful and 
fair. 

Her car hath g^ifc^cd thfl Capitol— lier foot is on the stair; 
She stands a foi-m of matchless grace, the queen of 
thousands there. ‘ 

Bring forth the wreatli that threw afrosli a lustre round 
his name, ^ 

AVhdse genius burned, a vestal fire, with nevev-d^ing flame.* 

Whose vision pierced the mantling mists that circle round 
the tomb, 

\yhcvc bitter groans resound for aye amid the stJtrless 
, gloom; • 

saw Uie cities of the blest, and with as fearless tread . 
through the elion halls of hell,<hc mansions of the 

Wwn that might have cast a ray to liglit lone Tmsso’s 

, ^rooped, a fimeral wreiub, to wither on his tomb; 

it down, tliat laurel crowu^ it*never hath been 


beauty’s |;race, and all the gifts of 

a nattonV^vpl S pdpple^s beiuson, 
of ten the usaSd. hpsu*^ finug at the feet of one ; 


i^Tlie rapturous glow that fires the soul, and tlirills through 
eveiy ftamo, 

At°tbe motion of the worshipped one, the echo of her name. 

Corinna at the Capitol I ^')h, what a spell comes'o’er me, 
As 1 view the gorgeous pageantry that passeth now before' 
me ; 

But I would I know the meaning of the tears which like a 
stream 

111 pearly drops arc shining through the rapture of her 
dream. 

4 * 

Tiiough laurel wAaths surround her brgw, and glory lights 
her name, ^ 

There is a fliambcr in her heart can infer be filled by fame; 
Lonely, amid adoring crowds, she deems, as well she mgy, 
TlK^faitiiful love of otic true heart w'ere better w^orth than , 

thc.V- 

And 'when the crow d is parted, and the fcstiial is o’er. 

The many voices silent, anil the music heard no more ; 

Sh^ will think upon the triumph, the splendour that is gone, 
As the shadow of a dream, or the echo of a tone ! 

*< GOING AHEAD. 

The reading of your jiaper on ‘ Rfiilway Communica- 
tion,’ has given me great ])k'asure : \oiii' remarks about 
American lailwaxs are very well in the main, but the 
speed of travel is misstated, as it ranges from forty to 
fifty miles an hour; unli^ss it be an omnibus railway, 
like the Haarlem, where tliey stojt for passengers ei’cry 
few hundred yards. The Hudson Kiver Kailway, which 
passes by onr mill at yoiikcrs, almost frightens my 
lirother out of his wits by its speed, and ho takes the 
steam-boat now to axoid it. The trains go very fiist, but 
it is a superb road, and very safe, as the servants of the 
company, xxatli their flags and lantiaiis, line the road lh.i 
whole distanc^. Tlu‘y have txventy trains a day, Tlie 
Eric Kailway is also finished fi-oin Nexv York to Lake 
Erie; ilie trafTio on this line is immense, freight often 
lying txYo xveeks hofon* it can bi* put through, lU income 
IS over three and a half million dollai’S. We have only 
one class of passengers, except emigrant trains: tlie faro 
generally ranges from a cent and a quarter to two cents 
a^iile— on some of tin* shorter roads, iis high as three or 
four edits. All the carriages are lined with mahogany 
and silk ])liish. The loeormitives on our long roads weigh 
from twenty to forty tons. The fact is, that anything 
said about our phx sical dexTlopment on data collected at 
any one period, is quite likely to be false or absurd within 
a twelvemonth. TJuuigh in the midst of it, and not one 
of the excitable kind, 1 am often astonislicd at it myself. 

1 have several times inentiniied that yon would hardly 
knrixv Kexv York, or find any of your old landmarks ; 
and vet jS’exv Jork xvould lx* comparatively a mean city, 
if you took axvay what had been built within a year. 
Steam-ships show anotluT phase of it : three years ago, we 
hardly htwl the shadow of one ; now' — and I have looked 
into the matter very carefully — I would not, fM a oom- 
niercial speculation merely, exchange forty of the best 
of our Rtoam-slnps for any other forty in the world; of 
emii*8e I don’t ref^r to war-steamers, f^me of the Califor- 
nia steam-.s]ii])s ai’» perfect jiictures in model, and put 
Collins’ Cine into the shade. By the way, ffid' you ever 
notice their passenger-list? — from 300 to 600 at a trip; 
and one vesseFlast year took 1 125 passengers, paying very 
nearly half her cost in a single trip. In the summer, they 
slept about the decics like ants iii a hill. 4 good ^ima- 
tion, including a cnllcge one to those who have the proper 
capacity, is open to every poor child in tl^ city, ^ 0 ^ 
cost. The immense sums necessary to pay for aU thts^ 
arc voted by the people themselves oat of their dwn 
pocket . — Private L^r from New Yerki 
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HINTS ON THE USEFUL-KNOWLEDGE 
MOVEMENT. 

The advocates of the diffusion of useful knowled^re 
among the great body of the people, found one of theii* 
greatest difficulties to Ho in an inability on the part 
the people themselves to see what benefit they were 
to derive from the knowledge proposed to be imparted. 
This knowledge consisted of such a huge mass of facts 
of all kinds, that few could overcome a sense of hopeless- 
ness 06 attending every endeavour to acquire it. Take 
botany alone, it was said. You have a hundred thousand 
species of plants to become acquainted with — to learn 
their names, and to what genera and ordc^rs they belong, 
besides everything like a knowledge of their habitats, 
their properties, and their physiology. Seeing that 
this is but one of the sciences, there nii^jlit wxdl be 
a pause before admitting that the moral and intellectual 
regeneration of our people was to he brought about by 
the useful-knowledge movement. 

There was here, however, a mistake on both hands, 
and one which wc arc only now beginning to appreciate. 
It was not observed at first, that there is a great dis-^ 
Unction to be drawn between the relations of science 
to its cultivators or investigators, and those whieli it 
bears to the community at large. It is most important 
that a scientific zoologist like Mr Waterhouse, or a 
profound physiologist like Professor Owen, should 
determine and describe every spocdcs with the minutest 
care, even to the slightest peculiarities in the markings 
of a dhell or the arrangements of a joint, because that 
exactness of description is necessary in the foundations 
of the science. But it is not necessary that every 
member of the public should follow the man of science 
into all these minutiso. It is not required of him, that 
he should have the names of even the seventy families 
of plants at his finger-ends, though that is not beyond 
Ihe xeach of most people. tSomc summation oCthe 
fac^, sdipe adroit generalisation, if sucTi be attainable, 
is cnoi^ for him. The man of science is, as it were, 
a wbxlcmn employed in rearing up a structfurc for the 
man- iff the world to look at or live in. Tlie latter 
hea necessary edneom with the processes of 

compilation, than a gentleman has 
witl^^fj^; of the mortar and hewing of the 

in 4 house which he has ordered to^bo 


of science thus generalised, it Is 
knowledge of the 
^ t&e universe every person might have. 

imdhoone need to be ignorimt,, 
^ ^ hestdw, 

on "the more whst yon.ivi^’ to 


impart, and the result, where there is any fair degree ' 
of preparedness, w ill be all the better. Ip the very 
last degree of exigency, explain that nature is a system 
of fixed method and order, standing in a beneficial 
relation to us, but requiring a harmonious conformity 
on our part, in order that good may be realised ftnd 
evil avoidoil, and you have taken your pupil by one 
flight to the very summit of practical wdsdom. TIic 
most illustrious savanf^ while knowing some of the 
iiiterinediiile^fy:eps by which that wisdom was attained, 
and having many delightful subjects of reflection in 
tlie various phenomena involved in the generalisation, 
cannot go an inch further. * , 

This is putting the matter in its extreme form. We 
arc entitled to suppose that the bulk of mankiud liave 
some time to 81 >cihI on the acquirement of a tnowledgu 
of the natural system of tilings into which their Maker 
has thrown them. Grant a little time to such a science, 
for example, as botany ; wo would never attempt im- 
pressing a vast noincnelaturc upon them. Wo would 
give them at once more pleasure and more instruction 
ill shewing some of the phenomena of vegela\)le pliysio- 
logy : fundamental and profoundly interesting matters, 
of %vhieh specific distinctions and external characters of 
«all kinds are only accidental results — that is, results 
dctermiiUMl by the outer phenomena affecting the 
existence of phiuts. A single lesson on the profound 
W'oiiders of morphology would go further, we verily 
believe, in making our pupil a man of science, than 
the committing of the whole Limia^an system to 
meiiiory. In zoology, again, wc would leave the end- 
less details of minute description to th^omes of the 
scientific naturalist, and be content to sketch onl- 
iiA,ls in broad masses — first, in regard to grades of 
organisation; and, second, in regard to family types. 
TJje Feline Animal, wc say, is one idea of the Creator 
— a destructive creature of w'onderful strength in 
comparison with its bulk — of immense agility, furtive 
in its movements, furnished with great powefs fpr .tho. 
destruction of others. Lion, tiger, panther, ounce, 
lynx, Jkguar, cat, are all essentially one creature^not 
the slightest difference can be traced in their osteolo^ 
gical structure, hardly any in their habits. Why 
dwell, then, on miuutiee of external appearances, if ^ 
time presses, and there be much of more Importance ] 
bo learned ? So, also, is the Cirrhopode one idea of i ] 
author of iiaturel . You may find, a very respectjiji^i | 
quarto account of tho family, tracing ^em ip 
varieties ; but a page might inform yoii pf 
^easentlai about the barnacle, curious as it» 
beei;!, and you need nojt ppndcr on '.the 
yon have some particular;; curiosity 

^f' nature, both in^='her wSB 
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^ after all, ffev. Deacribe each corn*? oi 

^ otherf aS^ ^pl*y t 

>lilth the reat of creation, and you enable ^ 
to learn in a few weeks more than Pliny ^ 
lYiAstfirGcL iti ft 

n ^aw to ns that the reason why science is so „ 
coldly t^Ted in ordinary soMety i^ that either by a 
tcanm of its nnripotlcss for generalisation, or «io 
teStocy of its cuUivators to keep continuaUy analysing o 
SmuUiplying facts, it has not in general been pre- 
Sd in pm^isitions which the ordinary nunu can > 
comprehend er make use of. We should ho -loath to ^ 
wJit into generalisations for which it was not pro- * 
pwod; but whUo thU is duly avoided, we « 

it to be somewhat more vigilant tlian it usuidly is, in c 
taking opportunities of proceeding with 
tical olumpings of facts which we conceive to he so . 
pg Ben ti"!, on more grounds of convenient, to its success _ 
^ the multitude. Better bo a Uttle dogmatical than 
taslportably tedious. Better have your knowk-dgo in 
some order, though not perhaps beyond correction, than < 
in no order at aU. It is to be feared, however, that the ] 
“linrwanting is not the sttffleiency of yyticulars on . 
of which to make general or comprehensife truth*, hut 
Sof the requisite inteUeetual power and habit on the 
Vtho men of science. Tlie lymstant working 
towarda Sparate facts seems to disqualify the mind for 
grouping or clustering tliem. Ilundr^s can detect a 
^ ^tdiA or butterfly in the fliuna of a county or a 
wunt?, and are content witli such small ryiilts, for one 
who (wv lay «• few facts together, and make one truth 
out of all. One could almost behove, that there is a 
greater want of comprehensive intolley in the walks of 
teiimee, than in some other fields of labour which make 
less pretciAion to an exertion of the mental f^ulties . 
for eWe. merchandise. And does not tiiiU very 
appearance of conUnual poddhng amonyt tiiflcs, in 
degree prevent tlie highest kind of minds from 
^ing into tlm fields of .science? There is hero, it 

i arm^ to us, a great errorcto be corrected. 

I *^iothor cause why science m.ikcs little way with 
i the multitude is, that there is too little connoctiy to 
I ';'i)e observed between the onlinary proceedings of the 
sciontifle and Ifornod, and the practical ^od of the 
community. The British Association meets, and has 
Ua week of^notoricty, and ■when wo look into tliC 
msXg volum^wlit do we find?, doubtless, ma»y 
sneoularions and many curious investigations, 
wS^av to tlm long-run prove benefleial in some 
indirect vmy. But it must be admitted, that there us 

5^ time an^ country obtain no notice from the 
rsscojniiaed students of science. To all appearan^, the 
^ nolltioaL error which legrltinxatcd scarcity would liaTO 
^ end to by them. The sanitary evils 

;i ! ^!w? 5 h press so severely upon theshcallh and 
i ' ^ ^ eciiJiittOn people, woultf np^rently go on for ew, 
I i SShlog Slat philosophers have to say to iho con- 
i What concern haVe they taken in the quosti^ 


ordlnsary things, is it to bo woirfered ttt ^ 
mX^ple of the world put them 
almost as entirely out/jf ^nt ^ 

eeedings at Melton 

desirabW that the o«i bono should he the 

deration in matters ^?*7 h** ^ So 

time feel, that it would ho well for it if it g»^® ® ^® 
more attention to the social and moral que»taoM 
Sr^ting living interests, or at least endeavoured to 
bring its results to s ecount in practical improvements 

°^Wo mnsriecur after all to the' maxim wUch it is 1 
mainly the object of this paper to impross— that judi- 
cious generalisation is the indispenrablc 

to a more general diflhsion ot knowledge. To toing It 
to an apothegm— Lot the man of science in sc^mg to 
enlighten' himself, pursue analysis ; in seeking to 
enlighten the outer public, he has no chance hut in 
synthesis. 


hj, either in promotlim its extension to the 
‘ itsmmlityf lOuymtioMl wun- 


THE FALSE IIAIB: 

A TALE. 

‘Fkat remember, Monsieur Lagnier, that I wish 
particularly to go out this morning. It is now past 
one o’clock, and if you continue endeavouring to do 
what is quite impossible, my hair will never bo dressed. 
You had much bettor plait it as usual.* 

Adelaide de Varenne pronounced those words in a 
tone of pettishness very unusual with her, as, giving 
vent to a long sigh of impatience and weariness, she 
glaueod hastily at the mirror on her toilet-table, and 
8.T.W there reflected the busy fingers of M. Lagmor, the 

hairdresser, deliberately unfastening her hair, and pre^ 
i paring oneb more to attempt the arrangement, which 
repeated failures had declared to bo an impossibility, 
lie looked up, however, .as lie did so, and seemed to 
read the expression of her features, for a comic mixture 
of aslonishmcnt and dismay immediately oversprea<l 

his own. ^ , , , XI 1 

‘ Fifteen years,* ho exclaimed, ‘ I have had the honour 
of daily attending mademoiselle, and she never was 
angry with me before! What can I have done to 

olTcndher?’ , xi *1 

‘ Oh, nothing very serious,* ropUed the young girl, 
good-natun'dly; ‘ but really 1 wish you would Hot 
dally so long. It is of very little consequence, I think, 
how one’s hair is worn/ , 

‘ Why, certainly every style is equally becoming to 
mademoiselle,* was the old man’s polite reply. Ne^*r- 
theless, I Imd set my heart upon arranging it to-day 
according to the last fashion: it would suit made- 
moiselle u raviV.* Adelaide laughed. . t i 

‘ But you see it is impossible,* she said. I iiavo 
so very little hair ; and 1 am sure it is not my 
nor,** she added archly, * the fault of all those mialliblo 
t pomades and essences recommended to me by somo- 
I body I know.* , M. Lagnidr looked embarrassed. 

‘ * Mademoiselle is so gay, sbe finds amUSenfent 

j in everything,* he replied. cannot la«|fh tt^pon 

5 so serious •a subject.* Adelaide laughed agaiil ' limro 
I heartily than before, and M. Lagnier continittsd, tadilt- 
f nantly: ‘Mademoiselle does not cm km : 

, her beauty, then?* ^ 

‘ Oh, I did not know there was any^qpeitloti 
i and the young girl suddenly reaum^ dn 
e — 
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graniy, which hompletdy Imposed upon the simple ol^ 
man. • . ^ * 

*Vott see, mademoiselle,* he| continued earnestly, *I 
have been considering a long-time what*iB best to bo 
done. It is evident tliat my pomades, usually so 
successful, hare no efibet upon your hair; owing, 1 

suppose^ to — to I can*t ’say csxactly what it is 

owing to. It is very strange. I never knew them to fail 
before. Would mademoiselle object to wearing a slight 
addition of false liair?’ he asksd anxiously, p|ter a 
moment’s pause. ^ 

* Indeed, I shdhld not like it,’ w^ the reply. 

‘Besides, Monsieur Lagnier, you have often told me 
thaj, in all Paris, it was impossible to obtain any of 
.tlie same shade as mine.’ * . 

* Ah, but I have succeeded at last 1 ’ exclaimed he ; 

and as he spoke, he drew triumphantly front his popket 
a small packet, in which was carefully envcloi>cd a 
long lock of soft golden hair. , 

* How beautiful ! * Adelaide involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘ Oh, Monsieur Lagnier, that is far finer and brighter 
than mine.’ • 

‘The difference is very alight iiidoccl ; it would be 
imperceptible when both were braided together,* 
returned the hairdresser. * Do, pray, allow mo, made- 
moiselle, to shew you the effect and witlioiit waiting 
for a^ply, he commenced tlic operation. In a few 
momXs it was completed, and the old man’s delight 
was extreme. * There 1’ he exclaimed in ecstasy. ‘1 
knew the style would suit you exactly. Oh, madc- 
mdisello, pray allow it to remain so ; 1 should be au 
^espoir were I obliged to unfasten it now.’ 

Adelaide hesitated : it was, however, no conscientious 
scruple which occasioned her hesitation. She was a 
Frenchwoman, a beauty, and a little — a very little— of 
a coquette. To add to her attractions ny the slight 
avpercheric^ of the toilet was, she thought, a very venial 
sin; it was a thing which, in the society that sur- 
rounded her, was looked upon as necessary, and some- 
times even considered as a virtue. She was a strange 
girl, a dreamer, an enthusiiist, with a warm heart, and a 
lively, hut perhaps too easily-excited imagination. Froy 
her infancy, she had been accustomed to reflect, to 
question, and to reason ; hut left almost entirely to her 
owm ungnided judgment, the habit was not in every 
respect favourable to the formation of her cbaraclcr. 
It was, however, but little injured by it. She was one 
of those favoured beings whom no prosperity can spoil, 
no education entirely mislead, and whoso very faults 
arise firom the overflowings of a good and generous 
nature. The thought which agitated her now was one 
worthy of her gentle heart. • 

‘ Monsieur Lagnier,’ she said earnestly, * such beau- 
tiful hair could only have belonged to a young person. 

must have been in great distress to part with it. 

' yw Imow her ? Did she sell it to you ? What is 
jUMme ? I cannot hear to wear it : I shall be thinking 
of iwir continually.’ 

* Mademoiselle Adelaide, that, is so liker you I 
I have provided half the young ladies in Paris 

vrUE jMse tosses, and not one has ever asked mo the 
stiglklert dueition as to how or where they were 
ahould not often have been able to 
ibis case, however, it is different. I bought 
aim Cdnsequently can give you a little infor- 


evening, I was standing 
' Hne St Honors, when a young girl, 

nd doubt by the geneml appearance ^ my 
^'stOp^ tb ^mtothe vanous amcles exhibit^ 
fEbce, bnt l scarcely looked at 
her.beaa^l, rich,, golden 
ml hatf 





^very cheap; altliough,” I added, witka sigh, as she 
appeared about to move on, “such lovOly hair as yours 
requires no ornament.” At tliesb words, she retiime<l 
quickly, and looking into iny face, cxclfilnlcd : “ Will 
you buy my hair, monsieur ? ” “ AVillingly, my child,”’! 
replied; and in another instant she was seated in my 
shop, and the bright scissors were gleaming above 
her head. Then my Jicart failed me, and I felt half 
inclined to rc^se tl)e offer. “Are you not sorry,- 
child, to part with your hair?” I asked. “No,” she 
answered abruptly ; and gathering it all together in her 
hand, she put it into mine. The temptation was too 
great ; besides, I saw that she herself was unwilling 
that w'e* should break the contract. Her countenance 
never changed once during tho whole fime, and when 
all was over, she stooped, and picking up a lock 
wliich had fallen upon the ground, asked in an unfal- 
tering voice: “May 1 keep this, monsieur?” I said 
yes, and paid her ; and tlicn she went aWay, smiling, 
/ind looking quite happy, poor little thing. After all, 
mademoiselle, what is the use of beauty to girls in her 
class of life ? She is better without it.* 

‘And licr name — did you not ask her naific?’ 
inquired Adelaide reproachfully. 

‘Why, 3 ’^cp, niadt'moisello, I did. She told me that it 
was Lucille Delniont, and that she was by trade a 
Jleuristfi, It was all the information she would give 
roc.* • * 

‘AVliat could she have wanted with the money? 
Perhaps she was starving: there is so, much misery in 
Paris 1 * continued Mademoiselle do Varenae, after a 
pause. 

‘ She was very palo and thin,* said the hair- 
dresser; ‘Imt then so are the generality of our youpg 
citizens. Do not malSe yourself unhappy about it, 
mademoiselle; T shall see her again, probably, and shall 
endeavour to find out every circumstance respecting 
her.’ With these words, M. Lagnier respectfully took 
leave, having by one more expressive glance testified 
bis delighted approval of the alteratioi\ which had 
taken place in the young lady’s appearance. 

Adelaide, having summoned her maid, continued her 
toilet in a listless and absent manner. Her thoughts 
were fixed upon the young girl whose beauty had 
been sacrificed for hers, and an uiiconquerablo desire 
to learn her fate took pqps’ession of licr mind. Her 
intended disjwsal of the morning seemed quite to be 
forgotten ; and she was on the point of forming new* 
plans, very different from the first, when the lady to 
whoso onre she hud been confided during the absence 
of her father from town, ent(*red tho apartment, an4 
aroused her from her reverie by exclaimmg ; ‘ All, you 
naughty girl! I have been waiting rafyou this half 
hour. Was not tho carriage ordered to take us to tho 
Tuileries ? ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, it was; hut I hope you will excuse me : 

I had almost forgotten it.* And Adelaide immediately 
related to her friend the circumstance which had ; 
occurred, and begged licr aid in the discovery of 
Lucille. Madame d’Heranville laughed — reasoned bat 
in vain ; and, finding Adelaide resolved, she at 
consfnted to accompany her upon the search, 
ing as she did so her entire conviction that it >rotdd 
prove useless and unsatisfactory. 

The day was spent in vAits to the prindj^al 
of Paris ; hilt fipom none could any inwtdttion M ^ 
gained concerning the young flower-girh 
ever even heard her name. Addaide, ^as 
home, disappointed, but not discouraged. Stlttsr0|Hjp^>| 
to continue her endeavours, she had Just aiuftniiilKM 
Madame d’H6ranvUle her intention 
the flowing day the shops 'Of an 
the.barxiage wan sudden)^ arrested 
erp^d'of vehicles 
' exactly befoni^be 

. of vtlst, wadptidn she 
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expKM n whh *|o enter, it being still early, wjhen her 
attention was atlracteQ by two persons who 8tood*con>> 
versing near the door» and whose voices, slightly raise<], 
were distinctly audible. Thoy had excited the interest 
and euiiosity^jf both Adelaide and her companion by 
the earnestness of their mannbr, and by the expression 
of sorrow depicted upon the countenance of the older 
speaker, a young man of about twenty-five years of 
age, who, from his costume, as wbll as apeent, appeared 
to a stranger in Paris. 

* I have promised — will you not tnistme?* he said 
in a Indf-tcproochful tone ; and Adelaide bent eagerly 
forward to catch a glimpse of the young girl to whom 
these words were addressed ; but her face wa& turned 
away, and the large hood of a woollen elorfk was 
drawn over her head, almost completely concealing 
her features. 

* I do trust you,* she said in reply to the young man’s 
words — ‘ I do indeed. And now, good-by, dear Andre; 
yFO shall meet again soon — in our own beautiful Nor-^ 
ihandie.’ And she held out licr hand, which he took 
ahd held for an instant witliout speaking. 

* May I not conduct you home ?’ he asked at length. 

* No, Andre ; it is better that w'c should part here. 

We must not trust too much to our courage, it lias 
failed us so often already.* And ns she spoke, she 
raised her head, and looked up tearfully at her com- 
panion, disclosing as she did so a faee*«jf striking 
beauty, although worn and pallid to a painful degree, 
and appearing even more so than it really was from the 
total ubscntpc of her hair. The tears sprahg to A dclaicle’s 
eyes. In the careworn countenance before her she 
road a bitter tale. Almost instinctively, she drew 
forth her purse, and lefining over the side of the 
calriagc, called * Lucille! Luifillel* But tlie young 
girl did not hear her; she liad already turned, and 
was hastening rapidly away, while Andre stood gazing 
after her, as if uncertain of the reality of what had 
just occurred. He w'us so deeidy engrossed in his 
reflections, that he did not hear his name repeatedly 
pronounced •by both Adelaide and her friend. The 
latter at length directed the servant to accost him, and 
the footman was alighting for that purpose, wdicn two 
meii turned quickly the corner of the street, and per- 
ceiving Andre, stopped suddenly, and one of them 
exclaimed: ♦All, good-cvcnlng, Bernard; you are just 
,.the very fellow we want ;’ dhd taking Andre' by the 
arui; he drew him under the shade of a //or/e cochhe, 
and continued, as he placed a small morocco case in 
his hand: ‘Take care of this for me, Andre, till I 
return : I shall be at your lodgings in an hour. Giraud 
and I are going to tlie Cite, and ns tliis pocket-book 
contains valua^fies, we are afraid of losing it. An 
nvoiri* ^ 

Andre made no rcplj'. He placed the pocket-lmok 
carcleasly in his bosom, and his two friends continued 
haatil^^ their way. He was himself preparing to de-^ 
pnrtj,"^ when the fodtman touched him gently on the 
shofdld^, and told him of Mademoiselle dc Yarenne’s 
w^h to iq>eak to him. Andrd approached the carriage, 
^rptlscd and half dashed at the unlookod-for lionour ; 
;th^ t^ing off hjs cap, waited respectflilly for otic of 
ipdios to address Idm. At the same instant, a 
seized him rouglily by the am, and ex- 
i ♦ Here is one of I I saw them qll three 
two hours aifor And calling to a oom- 
ptpod near, he ^as abou^t to lead Audrd 
frst, the young |io nrslstance; 

^ grew deadly ted lip kremblod 

I "dote?* he 
to fkce 
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it. tlte sight, Andrd seemed suddenly to under- 
stand the oau^ of his {xrest; he stood for an ihstaiit 
gazing at the notes wbh a countenance of horror; 
then, with an almost gigantic effort, he broke from Uie 
gra.sp which held him, and darted away in the ^reotion 
which had before been taken. by the young girl. He 
was immediately followed by the police ; but although 
Adelaide and her friend remained for some time watch- 
ing emjcrly the pursi(jit, they were unable to ascertain 
whether he had cuccecdcd in effecting his escape. 

♦1 am sure I hope so, poor follow!* murmured 
Adelaide as they drove homewards — ‘for Lucille's 
sake, as well as for his.’ 

‘ Yoiw. have quite made up your mind, then, as trf its 
boiAg Lucille that we saw ? ’ said Madame d’Hifrimville ' 
with a* smile. ‘ If it was,’ she added, more gravely, * I 
think she can scarcely merit all the trouble you are 
giving yourself on her account. Her friendship for 
Andre does not speak much in her favour.’ 

‘ Why not ? Surely you do not think he stole the 
pl'cket-book ? * asked Adelaide, in undisguised dismay. 

* Perhaps not ; but liis intimacy with tliose who did, 
lca<1s one to suppose that he is not unaccustomed to 
such scenes. You remember the old proverb: “Die 
moi qui tu hantes, jc te dirai qui tu cs.*** 

‘ Do you not think we should give infonuation 
rcsiiccting what we saw ? He was certainly Uncon- 
scious of its contents?’ asked Adelaide again, after a 
short silence. 

‘lie appeared so,* returned Madame d’Hcranville ; 
‘and I shall write to-morrow to the police-office. 
Perhaps our evidence may bo useful to him.* 

‘To-morrow!’ thought Adelaide; but she did not 
speak her thoughts aloud. ‘And to-night he must 
endure all tKe agonies of suspense!* And then she 
looked earnestly at her companion’s face, and wondered 
if, when hers, like it, was pale and faded, her heart 
should also be as cold. A strange, sad feeling crept 
over her, and she continued quite silent during the 
remainder of the drive. Her thoughts were still busy 
in the fonnation of another plan for the discovery of 
iSicille, when, upon her arrival at home, she was 
informed that M. Lugnier desired anxiously to see her, 
having something to communicate. 

‘ Mademoiselle, I have not been idle,’ he exclaimed, 
immediately upon entering the apartment. ‘Here is 
Lucille’s address, and I have seen Jicr mother. Poor 
things I ’ he added, ‘ they arc indeed in w'ant. Their 
room is on the sixth floor, and one miserable bed and" 
a broken chair arc all the furniture. For omamont, 
there was a rgse-tree, in a flower-pot, upon the window- 
seat: it w'as w'ithered, like its young mistress !* 

‘ Tliey arc not Parisians ? ’ inquired Adelaide. 

‘ No, no, mademoiselle. From what the mother said, 

I pfckcxl up quite a little romance concerning ; 
The husband died two years ago, leaving them a pomlty 
farm, and a comfortable home in Normandie. Ltiqi^ 
was very beautiful. All Ike ncigh)x>urs Sfdd <ted 
Mrs Delmont w'a*s proud of her cliild. Sbe eouM tet : 
bear her to bcfcome a peasant’s wife, and broiighli 
here, hoping^that her beauty might secure to hot si 
better fate. The young girl had learned a 

witli the assistance of that, and the 

obtained upon selling the farm, the; 
manage very well daring tlie first yeaJri 
no complaint, and her mothte^thoutet L. 

A Pmisiiiti pdd her attention, and asM 
his ^ife« She reflised ; but aa h^ aj^^ ' 
mother would not hear of 
cnqporaged him to visit ibemas mtetete 
\iop^ at length to * ‘ 

marriteA On® evte%, 
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ta meet Ihim, and the rich pretender left the place in Bm 
lit of Jealous anger^ and they have not seen l^im sii^ce. 
Then troubles came, ono foUowing another, until at 
last they fell into the state destitution in vrhich I 
found them. Andrd Bernard, who had quarrelled with 
his parents in order to follow them, could find no work, 
and every sou that Lucille gained was given to him, to 
save him, as she said, from ruin or from sin. Last 
week she sold her hair, to enable him to return home. 
She had made him promise tln^ he would do so, and 
to-night lie is to leave Paris.’ ^ ^ 

* It is he, thenf whom we saw arrested ! * exclaimed 
Adelaide; ‘and he will not lie able t(? return home.' 
Oh, let us go to Lucille at once ! Do, pray, come witli 
md, Madame d’Hcranvillc ! ’ and turning to hejr friend, 

"sho pleaded so earnestly, and the large tears stooll so 
imploringly in her eyes, that it was impossible tS resist. 
Madame d’llcrnnvillc refastened her cloak, and 'soon 
afterwards, with Adelaide and M. Lagnier, found lier- 
self ascending the steep and dilapMated staircase ofitho 
house inhabited by the Delinonts. Adelaide seated 
herself uiion the highest step, to await the arrival of 
her fi'icnd, whose agility in mounting was not quite 
equal to her own. As she did so, a loud and angry 
voice was heard proceeding from tlio apartment to 
which this staircase led. It was followed by a sound 
as of a young girl weeping, and tlien a few low, half- 
brokfn sentences were utter^ in a voice of heart-broken 
distress. 

* Afother, dear mollier,* were the words, * do not tor- 
ture mo. I am so ill— so wretched, I wish I were dead.’ 

‘III! MTotched 1 ungrateful girl ! * was the reply. 
‘And whose fault is it that you arc so? Kot mine! 
Blame yourself, if you will, and him, your darling 
Andre. What will he do now that yon have no more 
to give ? nothing even that yon can sell,sto supply him | 
with the means of gratifying his extravagance. You | 
will soon see how sincere he is in lus aficction, and how 
gi'atcful ho feels for all tlie sacrifices that you have 
made — sacrifices, Lucille, that you would not have 
made for me.* 

‘ Mother,’ murmured the poor girl in a tone of 
heart-broken reproach, ‘ I have given my beauty -for 
him; but 1 have given my life for you.’ Adelaide 
listened no more. Shocked beyond measure at the 
misery expressed in the low, earnest voice of Lucille, 
she knocked at the door of the apartment, and scarcely 
waiting for permission, lifted the latch and entered 
hurriedly. 

Lucille was seated at a window working, or seeming 
at least to do so ; for her head was bent over a wreath 
of artificial flowers, through which lier einaciatcd 
fingers passed with a quick convulsive motion. It 
needed not, however, a very nice observation to discover 
; lliat the work progressed but slowly. The very anxiety’ 
With wliicli she exerted herself, seemed to impede her 
muveznonts, and tlie tears which fell from time to time ^ 
N t)^n the loaves obscured her sight, and often com- ’ 
; lately arrested her hand« She did not raise her head 
ii«S il^laido entered ; too deeply engrossed iq her own 
I riie had not heard the opening of the door, or 

I tmiftlior’s exclamation of surprise, an^ Mademoiselle 
I ; .^4«3^areiuie was at her side before she was in the least 
f of her presesice. Adelaide toudicd her gently 

'' X'Oh .IhhiNriru 

;V sheasked. ‘Tollme: 

: ; .4ot all X naa to help you/ At these words Uio 
; and said softly : ‘ 1 am sure, madame, 

; hhm to speak so to her. I any afraid 

find her an uiigratefhl girl; if you had heard 


find her an Uiigratefhl girl; if you had heard 
to me just now^to me, her own motberl* 

.M them,’ returned Adelaide. ‘ Shp sam jbe 

her ma for you^ What did she me&? 
|Si|v 46 l yoi XmeiUe^’ slie asked, gently 

^ ^ buried 'in^ 




‘Forgive me, mother; I was wrcftig,’ murmured , 
ImcUle ; ‘ but I scarcely know what f say sometimes. 
Mademoiselle,’ she continued earnestly, *X am not 
ungrateful ; but if you knew how all my, heart was 
bound to home, and how miserable I fun here, you 
would pity and forgive 'inc, if I am often angry and 
impatient.’ 

‘You wore tievcr miserable till he came,’ retorted, 
the mother ; ‘ and novf that he is going, you will be so 
no more. It 'vfill be a happy day for both of us wlien 
he leaves Paris.’ At this moment heavy steps were 
heard ascending the stairs; then voices raised as if in 
anger. Lucille started up ; in an instant her pale cheek 
waA Buifused with the deepest crimson, her eye flashed, 
and hor whole frame trembled violently. Her mother 
gras|>c(l her by the’ hand, but she freed herself with a 
suddefi effort, and darting past Madame d’Hcranville 
and the hairdresser, who had entered some time Wore, 
she ran out upon tlie landing. Adelaide followed, and 
at once perceived the cause of her emotion. Andre* was 
* rapidly ascending the stairs, his countenance pale, and 
his whole demeanour indicating the agitation of his 
feelings. He was closely followed by the police-cpcer, 
whose voice, as he once more grasped his prisoner, 
appalled the terrified Lucille. ‘ You have given us a 
sharp run,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and onec I tliuught you 
had got off. You should not have left your hiding- 
place till /Virky young gentleman.* And, heedless of 
the frantic and agonised gestures of the unhappy youth, 
he drew him angrily away. 

Lucille sprosig forward, and taking ‘Andrd’s hand in 
hers, she looked long and earnestly in hirf face. lie 
read in her eyes the question she did not dare to ask, 
and replied, as a crimson blush mouuted tqjjis forehead: 

* I am accused of robl^cry, Lucille, and many circum- 
stances are against me. I may perhaps be condemned. 

I came here to tell you of my innocence, and to return 
you this and he placed a gold incco in her hand. It 
M'as the money she had given him for his journey — ^thc 
fruit of the lust sacrifice she hiwl made. She scarcely 
seemed to understand his words, and still looked up 
inquiringly. ‘ Lucille,’ he contiiuied, ‘they are taking 
me to prison; I cannot go home as 1 promised; but 
you will not think me guilty. How could I do what I 
knew would break your heart ? ’ 

She smiled tenderly and trustfully upon Iiim ; then 
letting fall his hand, slia pushed liiin gently away, and 
whisiMired : ‘ Go M'ith liim, Andre. Justice M'ill be 
done. I am no longer afraid.’ Miidamc d’Jleranville 
and Adelaide at tliis inomeiit nppmached, and eagerly 
related what they had seen, both expressing their ' 
conviction of the young man’s innocence. 

‘ It is not to mo you must speak, h^es,’ returned the 
gendarme, wonderfully softened by their words. * If 
you will be so good as to give me your names, and 
come to-morrow to our office,*! have no doubt that 
your evidence will greatly influence the magistrate in , 
favour of the prisoner.’ 'Hie ladies gave their names, 
and promised to attend Uio court the following learn- 
ing ; and shortly afterwards, they left the house, hating ' 
by their kind promises reassured the Weeping , girl, 
aiqj Buecceded in softening her mother’s anger, totf^s 
her. The next day they proceeded to tliO court. 
As Adelaide entered, she looked round for 
and perceived hei!* standing near the do^, her earnest 
eyes fixed upon the ifi-isoner, and encouraging Mm w 
froip time to time with a look of xocogMtion^iMd 
a smile. But notwithstanding all her 
smile was a sad one ; for her heart Iras heavy, g 

appearance of ’the magistrate was not caloulptfMp 
strengthen her hope. , Andr6 had declared 
oence— his complete ignorance ' of t:he 
^ket-book his ftiend had placed ip 
his very intimacy wUIi such meH' 
against him. ; Botlt Gu«ud „and'hi^XitM^ 
kamfn. to tlie police 
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ditfK<epUta1>te associates* 13ic pl^oiier’s dcclaratloB, 

, tiwt little «0Oct upon , those to wh<p it 

wjsi f^dressod; and the magistrate shook hia head 
^ douhtfaUy SB ho listened* Hadome d’Hdranville and 
Adelaide, then related what they had Been — deBciibing 
the young man’s listless look as he received the book, 
and endeavouring to prove, tliat had Andrd been aware 
of its contents, his companion need scarcely liave made 
tijc excuse he did for leaving it with liim. At this 
moment, a slight movement was obserf ed among the 
cro^d, and two men were brought fonvard, and placed 
'beside Andrd. At their appearance, a scream escaped 
from Lucille ; and, turning to her mother, she pointed 
them out, wliile the name of Jules Giraud hjirgt from 
her bps. Hearing his owm name, one of the mpn looked 
ui>» and glanced towards the epoi where the young girl 
stood. IJis eyes met hers, and a llusli overspread his 
face ; then, after a momentary struggle, which d(‘pictcd 
itseinn the workings of his countenance, he exclaimed: 

* Let tlie hoy* go ; we liavc injured him enough already, 
is innocent.* 

♦Wliat do you moan?* inquired the magistrate; 
whil^a look of heartfelt gratitude from Lucille urged 
Giraud to proceed. 

* Andrd knouts nothing of tliis robbery,* he continued ; 
*his sole connection witli us arises from a promise 
we gave him, to find him employment in Paris ; and 
all the money he received we toolc fromtjjim under 
the pretence of doing so. Yesterday morning, wc met 
him for the purpose of again di‘ceiving him, l)ut fiiiled. 
He had a louis-d’or ; but it had been gi^eii him by his 
Jkancde^ thar he might return home, and he ■was deter- 
mined to fulfil liis promise. I W'ould have taken l^is 
last sou; for,hc*—and the destined format ground liis 
tectli—* for Tie owed me a deb| ! However,* ho con- 
tinued rcxjklessly, * it is all over now. I am oiF for 
the galleys, that*B clear enough ; and before starting, 
I would do something for Lucille.* 

^How had the accused harmed you?* asked the 
magistrate. 

Giraud hesitated; but Madame Helmont came for- 
wardf and exclaimed : * I will tell you, monsieur. He 
wish^ to marry my daughter himself; and I,* she 
added, in a tone of deep self-rcproacli, ‘ w^ould almost 
^bave forced her to consent.* 

' Bamo evening, Madame Helmont, Andrc^, and 

LKCiiie were seated together^ conversing upon what 
had passed, and deliberating as to tlie heat means 
of accomplishing an immediate return to l^onnandie, 
wii^ a gentle tap was heard at the door, and the old 
hairdresser entered the room. He appeared embar- 
rassed; but at length, with a great effort restraining his 
emotion, he placifijL a little packet in Lucille’s hand, and 
exclaimed : * Here, child, I did not give you half enough 
for that beautiful hair of yours. Take this, and be sure 
you say nothing about it to any one, especially to 
MademiodsoUe Adelaide;* and without ^waiting for one : 
word of thanks, he was about to hurry away, wlien he 
was stopped by Mademoiselle de Vureune in person. 

* Ah, Monsieur Lagnier,* she merrily exclaimed, ‘ this 
is not fhir. f hoped to have l>ecn the first ; and yet 1 
am' glad that you forestalled me,’ she added, as tlie 

, into tlie bright glistening eyes of the old hair- 
*My father has just arrived id town, Lucille,* 
sWl^tietj^uou, after a short pause, *&iil he is interested 
. in IflL He offers Andrd the porter’s lodge at the 
I came here immediately to tell yooitho 
It is not very far your old home, and 

'l^iypu will like It, HbJ'not fsufmt to .take with 
rote-tree; it looks Ilka you, quite' pale 
There ! you muit not thank me,’ she 
‘ LueUte 

tbjrward to tiieir gratitude : * it 
®kouM thank 10 % .1 never knew till 

deTarenUe nronmiumid^ese words. . 




pO bright smile passed across her &ee. ohl hair- 
dresser gazed admiringly upon her, and ububted for a 
mdmont Vhether the extraordinary loveliness, he saw 
owed any pa^t of its chai^ to the lock of fiUtsd'hatf* 

CLOUDS OF LIGHT., 

In March of the year 1843, a remarkable beam of light 
shot suddenly out from the evening twilight, trailing 
itself j|long the surfapse of the heavens, ben^th the 
belt stars of Orion. That glimmering beam was the 
tail of a comet just whisked into otir northern skies, 
as the rapid wanderer skirted their precincts in its 
journey towards the sun. To the watchful eyes of our 
latiiadcB, the unexpected visitant presented an aspect*' 
that w\i8 cqy and modest in the extreme; its head, 
indeed, "was scarcely ever satisfactorily in sight. But 
it dealt fjir otherwise with the more favoured climes of 
the south. At the Cape of Good Hope, it was seen 
distinctly in full daylight, and almost touching tlie 
6of$r disk ; and at night upxiearcd with the brilliancy 
of a first-class star, with a luminous band flowing out 
from it to a distance some hundred times longer than 
the moon’s face is wide. Few iiersons who caught a 
glimpse of that shining tail, either as it fitfully re^^ed 
itself in our heavens, or os it steadily blazed upcm the 
opiiositc liemisphere of the earth, were led to form 
adequate notions of the magnificence of the object 
they were contemplating. No one, unaided by the 
teaching of science, could have conceived that the 
streak of light, so readily compressed within the narrow 
limits of an oyc-glance, stretched out 170 millions of 
miles in length. 

The comet comes from regions of unknown remote- 
ness, and ruslics, with continually increasing speed, 
towards our own source of warmth and light — the 
gcaiial sun. When it has reached within a certain 
distance of this object, it appears, however, to over- 
shhot the mark of its dc^sire, as if too ardent In the 
chase, and then sways round with fearful impetus, 
begiiming reluctantly to settle out into space again, 
and moving with less and less velocity as it goes, until 
its misty form is once more withdrawn by distance 
from human sight. Wlien the comet of 1843 swept 
round the sun in this way, it was so near to the shining 
surface of the solar orb, that it must have been rushing 
for the time tl^pough a temperature forty-seven thou- 
sand times higher than any which the torrid region of « 
ftlio earth ever feels. Such heat would have been ^ 
twenty -four times more than enough to lUclt wk** , 
crystal. The ovorburdened sense experiences a fe^ng; 
*of relief in the mere knowledge, that the comet paased , 
this fiery ordeal as the lighining’s flash might have ; 
done. li\ two shert hours, it had shitted its plieo^ 
firoin one side to the other of the solar sphere. 
sixty little mjnutcs, it had moved from a 
which the heat was forty thousand times greats tdip i 
jthe fiercest burning of the earth’s torrid zohe^ 
another, in which the temperature was .tbur . 

The comet might well have a glowing tail ! 

from Bucli a realm of Are. Flames thbl vruto Wilbr 
by many hundred times, would make ^ dujS 
iron slfine with incandescent brightness. , ; H; 

; As, however, it Is the comet’s xiatnre' sp|^ 


ornamemtai appendages with jeidGiis 
coqp^ed that this tail of millikm 
prsYo a somewhat, troubleboto^' 
so rapid a journ^.^^^^€meto' 
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direction these l|adies,msy be moving, ere alwap 
seen to project their' caudal beams directly the 
sum Xma^e the case of a rigid straight stick, dield by 
one end in the hand, and brandished round tlirough a 
balf-oirdei The outer end of the stick Vould move 
through a considerable sweep. If the stick were 170 
million miles long, tlie extent of the sweep would 
be not less than 500 million miles 1 Through such 
a stupendous curve did the comet of 1843 whirl its tail 
in two little hours as it rounded the solar orb. It is 
liardly possible to believe, that one and the same mate- 
rial substance could have been subj^ctdil to the force of 
siu^ motion without being shattered into a myriad 
fragments. Sir John Ilerschel very beautifully suggests, 
that*the comet’s tail, during this wonderful perihelion 
passage, resembled a negative shadow cast hoydnd the 
comet, rather than a substantial body; a monidiitary 
impression made upon the lumioifcrous etlier where 
the Bohir influence ytm in temporary obscuration. But 
this suggestion ciin only bo received as an ingonioiiB | 
and expressive hint ; it cannot he taken as an explana- 
tion. There is as much difficulty, as will he prcsonliiy 
scon, in the way of admitting that comets have shado^H^s 
of any kind, as tlierc would be in compassing the idea 
that bodies of enormous length can be whirled round 
through millions of miles in the miiiuto. 'fhe trutJi is, 

I the comet’s tail is yet an ungucssed puzzle, and vexes 
even the wits of the wise. It keeps gi-avc num seated 
on the horfis of a dilemma, so long as their attention is 
fixed upon its capricious cliamis. 

The comet’s tail is always thrown out away from | 
the sun> just as the shadow of an opaque body iit the | 
same position w'ould he. But this is not all tliat 
can be said of it. It is not only east away from tlie 
sun : it is really cast hi/ the saa— shadow-like, although 
not of the nature of shadow. It only appears when tlie 
comet gets near to the sun’s efriiI.i>once, and is lost 
altogether wiicn that body gets far from the groat 
source of mundane light and heat. It is raised from 
the comet’s body, by the power of sunshine, as mist is 
from damp ground. When Halley’s Comet of 1G82 
approached the fierce ordeal of its perihelion position, 
the exhalation of its tail was distinctly i)erccivtal. 
First, little jets of light streamed out tow ards the sun, 
as if bursting forth elastically under the inllucuco of 
the scorching blaze; very soon these streams wen; 
stopped and turned backw'urds by the impulse of some 
new force, and as they flowed in this fresh direction, 
became the diverging streaks of the tail. Nrjt only a 
vapour-forming power, but also a vapour-drifting jww'cr, 
is brought into play in tlie process of tail formation ; 
and; this latter must be some occult agent of consider- 
able interest in a scientific point of vic\^, us well us of 
considerable importance in a dynamic one, for it is a 
principle evidently antagonistic to the great prevailing 
attribute of gravitation, so universally present in 
piattw* Tlie comet’s tail is the only substance known 
.tbe,t Is tepdled instead of being attracted by the sun. 

The repulsive power tp which the development of 
ilie comet’s tail is due, is one of extraordinary energy. 
T|ie comet of 1680 shot out its tail through something 
. like 100 million miles in a couple of days. Most 
pri^bly, touch of tlie matter that is tAus thrown otf 
fount the cbmetic nucleus is never collected again, but 
iu^ space, and lost for over to tlie comet. 
The M of tlie bomet of 1660 was seen in its greatest 
SOQU before the solar approach; this was, 

! to the genei^ rule. Comets 

J have l^e finest and present alto- 

S lhci molt beautifol appearance, immediately (ifter 
hMt in the closest proximity to the sun. 
tril se0m% in reality^ to be a thin 
fiwod out the eometic subahmeeV 
of the sunriiine^ and endosiiig 
of .that substimee'at one oiul, The 
dhidays' upon the 


merely the retiring edges of tho roipided case, where 
*^he greatest depth of luminous mUtter oc^es info sight 
As the comet nears the sun, much of its substance is 
vaporised for the construction of this envelope ; but as 
it goes off again into remoteness, the vaporous- envelope 
is once more condensed. The tail may then be seen 
to flow back towards the head, out of which it was 
originally derived. 

But here, again, a difficulty presents itself. The 
comet’s tail is believed 'by most of the illustrious astro- 
nomers of the day, to be the body converted into vapour 
by solar influence. If it bo so, the vaporising process 
must be a much more subtile one than any that could 
be performed in our alembics, for the comet’s substance 
is already ail vapour before tlic distillation commences. 
The faintest stars have been seen shining tlirough the 
densest, parts of comets without the slightest loss of 
light, although they would have been cflectually con- 
ccjilcd by a trifling mist exlcncling a few feet fsom the 
earth’s surface. Most comets appear to have bright 
iienlrcs — nuclei, as they arc called; hut these nuclei 
arc not solid bodies, for as soon as tliey arc viewed 
by powerful telescoiics, they become as diffused and 
transparent as tlie liiinter cometic substance. Cohiets 
are properly atmosiihorcs without contained si)h 9 rcs; 
enormous clouds rushing along in space, and bathed 
with its sunshine, for they have no light cxcciiting 
sunlight. Tiicy become brighter and brighter as tliey 
gfd deeper •within the solar glan;, and dimmer and 
paler as they float outwards from the same. The light 
of tlie comet only dilFcrs from llio light of a cloud tliat 
is drifted across the cerulean sky of noon, jn the fact, 
that it is reflected from the iiishlo as w'ell as the out- 
side of the vaporous substance. The material illumi- 
nated reflects liglit, and is permeated by lilht, at once. 
Ill this respect it res(‘ii«hles air as much as cloud — <hc 
blueness of tlie sky is the sunlit air seen through the 
low er and inner strata of itself. In the same way, the 
whiteness of the comet is sunlit vapour seen through 
portions of itself, Tlic sunbeams iiass as readily 
through the entire thickness of the comctic sub- 
stance as they do through our own higldy pcrmcahlo 
atmosphere. 

The belief in the comet’s surpassing thinness and 
lightness is not a mere speculative opinion. It rests 
ui>on incontrovertible proof. In 1770, Lcxell’s Comet 
passed within six times tl^e moon’s distance of the earth, 
ami was considerably retarded in its motion by the 
terrestrial attraelion. If its mass had been of equal 
.amount with the earth's mass, its attraction would 
have influenced the earth’s movement in a like degree 
in return, and tlie earth w'ould liave been so held bock 
in its orbitual x>i’ogress in consequence, that Bie year 
w'ould have. been lengthened to tho'%xtent of throe 
hours. TJic year w^^s not, liowevcr, lengtliened on that 
occiision by so much as the least pcrceptiblo fraotiop 
of a second; hence it can he sliewn, that the comet 
must have been composed of some substance mai^ 
thousand times lighter than tlie forrestritil substance. 
Newton was of opinion, that a few ounces of matter 
would he sufficient for the construction of the largest 
comet’s tail. , 

• Sight as tlie comet’s substance is, it is not, ho^ovor, 
light enough to escape the grasp of the sun’s ^ritating 
attiractioii. When# the mass of thin vapour is uusliing ! 
througli the obscurity of starlit space, so for from 
sun that the solar sphere looks but the brightest of 
stellar liost, it foels tiio influence of the soltf 
remote os it is, and is constrained to bend its 
towards it. Onwards the thin goes, 

waxing bigger and bigger with each stage 
until at last the little star has become a 
filling up half the heavens with its 
and stretching from the ho^on.fo''th0^i5pM|fe^®^ 
visihlo concave. The gteat comet of 
vray fo^m a .region of 
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half wido aa the planet Mara in tlte ahy, and vrhere^ 
'ahe tolar hea^ was imperceptible, the surrounding 
trapcrature being 612 degrees colder than Arizing 
water, into anotlier'in which the sun filled up 140 
times greatq^ width of the sky tlinn it does with us, 
and where the heat was some hundred times higher 
than the temperature of boiling water. It was then 
only 880,000 miles away from the solar surface, and 
would have fallen to it in thrcc^ minutes, in obedience 
to its attraction, if the impetus of its motion in a 
difi^rent direction had been on the instant destroyed 
or arrested. But this impetus proved too great for the 
attractioh, light as the material of the moving body 
was. When the comet has approached comparatively 
near to the grand source of attraction, the speed of its 
accelerating ntotion has become so*, excessive, that it is 
able to withstand the augmented solicitation it is 
subjected to, and move outwards in a more direct 
course* It goes, however, slower and slower, and 
curving its Journey loss and less, until at last its motion 
in remote obscurity is again so sluggish, that the sun’s 
attraction is once more predoniiiiunt, and able, to recall 
the truant towards its realms of light. Such is the 
history of the comet’s course. 

Thin comet vapours drift tlirough space, sustained 
by exactly the same influences that ujiliold dense 
planetary spheres. They are supported in the void by 
the combined eflecls of motion and attrii^-tion. Their 
own impetus strives to carry them one Ava.^, while tlio 
sun’s attraction draw's them another, iind they are thus 
constrained to move along paths that i^c intermediate 
to the Hum of tlie two impulses. Now, when bodies 
are driven in tins way by two differently acting powers, 
they must travel along curved lines, if both the driving 
fo^^ges are iA continued operation, for a new direction of 
motion is then impressed on fneni at each succeeding 
instant. There are three kinds of curved lines along 
which bodies thus doubly driven may move : the circular 
curve, wliicli goes round a central point at an unvarying 
equal distance, and returns into itself; the cMiplical 
curve, whicli^rctums into itself by a route that is drawn 
out considerably in one direction ; and the hypcrltuUc 
curve, that never returns into itself at all, but lias, on 
tlie other hand, a course which sets outwards each 
way for ever. 'J’he parabolic curve, as it is called, is a 
line partaking of the closeness of the ellipse on the one 
hand, and the openness of tlje hyperbola on the other. 
A parabola is an ellipse passing into a hyperbola ; or, 
in other Avords, it is a part of an ellipse Avhoso length, 
compared with its breadth, is too great to he estimated, 
and is consequently deemed to be endless for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

In most instances, comets move in space, about the 
sun,, in ellipses so very lengthened, that their paths 
seem to be parabolas as long as tlie cloudy bodies are^ 
visible in the sky. Two of them, Ollier’s Comet and 
ilailey’s, are known to return into sight after intervals 
of 'seventy-four and seven tj-^-six years, during w'bich* 
they have visited portions of space a few Imndred 
millions of miles fuHher than the orbit of Neptune. 
Six comers travel in elliptical orbits that are never so 
^ ftom the sun as the planet Neptune, and return |nto 
' Visibility in short periods that never exceed seven or 
cieight years. These inteitlor comets of short period seem 
regular members of our whrld-system in %\\e 
sense. Their pathSj^although more eccentric, 

^ si{ontai;nod in planes that nearly corresiiond^with 
0 $ the planetai^y orbits, and they travel in 

< jM^s Ih the kme general direction with their 

< in every case. Ilio idax^toid comets 
;of short ' penpd nre--*Enckc*si De. Vico's, Brorsen’s, 

wad Ba^'s. Tlie comet of 1843 is 
to the grohp,..,imd jbo ,be also 
body, revlamiif^'Oiqc regions Imnctaally at 

motioi|jif^^|y^^ a|>noat 


absolute voidness of space. If the thin vapour expe- 
rience any resistance white moving, Its passage 
Would bo checked, although that resistance was many 
thousand times less than the one the hand feels when 
waved in the air. It is found, however, that Elncke's 
Comet does indicate the presence of some such resist- 
ance, It goes slower and slower with each return, 
and contracts the dimensions of its elliptical journey 
progressively. But it must be remembered, that this is 
one of the close com^s tliat never gets well out of the 
solar domain iii^wliicn our neighbouring planets float. 
The resisting inlnlmm which opposes its journey may 
be merely an ctliercal solar atmosphere surrounding 
the sun, ns our air surrounds the earth, but spreading 
to distances of millions instead of tens of miles. * On 
tli« otlier hand, it must be remembered also that star- 
light passes tliroiigh universal space, and is everywhere 
spread out tlierein, and that it is hardly possible to 
think of starlight as an existence without some sort of 
material reality. Some physicists believe that Kiicko’s 
Comet, Avith its retarded motions, will some day fall 
iiUo the sun ; while others fancy that such a consum- 
ifiiYtion can never take phuie, because successive j^ortions 
of its substance will be thrown off by the tail-forming 
process with each perihelion return ; so that long before 
the comctic mass could reach the sun, it will have been 
altogether dissipated into space, and nothing will bo 
left to accomplisli the final state of the fall. 

Tlio givat peculiarity of comctic imths, as compared 
with the planetary ones, is, that they consist of ellipses I 
of very much more eccentric proportions ; and tliat, 
therefore, tlie bodies moving in tliein, go alternately to 
much greater and less distances from the sun than tbe 
planets do. It must not be imagined, however, that 
all comets revolve about the sun even in the most 
lengthened (^hipscs. Three at least — the comets of 
1723, 1771, and 1818 — arc known to have moved along 
hyperbolic patlis instead of parabolic or elliptical ones.. 
These comets, therefore, can make but one appearance 
in our skies. Having once shcAvn themselves tlierc, 
and vanished, they are lost to us for ever. They are 
but stray and chance visitors to the domains of our 
san, and refuse to submit themselves, witli the more 
regular mcmliers of their fraternity, to the regulation- 
arrangements of our system, or to appear punctually 
at the systematic roll-call therein instituted. They aro 
the true frec-Avandcrers of the Infinite, passing from 
shore to shore of immensity, and presenting themselves, 
fur short and uncertain intervals, to star after star. 
When they flit through our skies, they shew themselves . 
in idl possible positions, and move along all possible 
directions. They sometimes, however, yield too much 
to temptation, *and have to suffer the penalty of a short 
imi)ri8onment in consequence. LoxelL’s Comet, for 
instance, nished in its hyperbolic path too near to 
Jupiter, and was caught in the attraction of its mass^, 
and made to dance attendance on the sun through two 
successive elliptical revolutions. At the end of the . 
second, tlie influence that f^ad impounded tho eomot 
came, however, ihto play ojjpositely, and restoxed: it , 
again to its wandering life and hyperbolic courses. |ta 
cloudy form has not presented itself amongst otu? stars . 
since 1770) when its visit was thus strangely .ree^ved 
by Jupiter. 

Twenty-three comets were seen by tho naked ; 
during tho sixteenth century, 12 were , seen in . UteV; 
seventeenth, 8 in the eighteenth, and 8 In llm ! j 

of the nineteenth. This does not) howavery glltil.a 
thing •like an adequate idea of the number 
really in existence.- When Kepler arae tike# 
comets he thought there were, he 
as there are Ashes in the se#.*. 
s^ms determined) that tlie saga<dol|s^^OeM ; 

be at fault even in this 
fltesh telescopic 
year.; 178 
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in parabolic orbits, and therefore to be in some way 
permanent connections of our world-system. Lalando 
has onumorated 700 comets, b^t Arafto' lielie^es that 
not less than 7,000,000 exist, which fall some time 
or other within the roocli of our sun^s influence. 

THE SLEEPY LADY. 

She is easy, good-natured, and compliant about erory- 
tlihig but her sleep. On that p()int she can bear no 
interference and no stoppages. Unle^she had ii'fully 
out every day, neither would lift^ lie worth having 
for herself, nor would she allow the life of any other 
people to be endurable. Sleep is her gn'at gift ; lier 
body has been wonderfully constituted fo take q, great 
deal of e.ase. Doi>rivo lier of that, and you starve IRer 
as effectually as you famish a human being by abstrac- 
tion of foo(l. Her jK-Tsonal appearance confirms ‘her 
philosophy ; for you can detect not one partir-lc of 
restlessness about her. All is Soft, rouiubul, and woolly, 
as if she Carried an atmosplierc of deafening alK>ut 
with her. * 

It has been her habit ever since her earliest yeaVj^. 
One of the principal aiiec«lotes of her girlisli days now 
remembered in her family is, that her mamma having 
sent on some exigency to rouse her, she faintly iiinr- 
niured forth, ‘ Not for kingdoms ! ’ then turned on the 
other side, and doggedly went to sleep again. TIutc is 
another story of lier having had to rise one morning at 
half-past seven, in order to attend a fri(*nd as bride- 
maid, when, coming down stairs, and seeing it to he a 
raw drizzly day, she pronounced her situation to l)e 
♦the ne plus ultra of human misery!* SIu* told the 
young bride (by way of a eomi)liment') that she 
would not have got uj) i?i the nuddh of the nUfhi to 
be present at the marriage of any othirr friend on 
earth. This phrase might seem to most people only 
a pleasant hyperbole ; but I am not quite sure that it 
was so intended. The fact is, she has seen so little 
of the world at any other hours than betwi-en noon and 
midnight, that she has a very obscure sense of other 
periods of daily time. She scarcely knows what 
moniing is. Sunrise is to her as nimOi of a plienomenc^h 
as a total c<*lipsc of the sun to any other pcrs(»n. She 
cannot tell what mankind in general mean by breakfast- 
time, for she has scarcely cvct seen the world so early. 
And reidly half-past seven was not very far from the 
middle of her night. 

Her husband, who is a little of a w'ng, compares her 
waking-life to the appearance which tlic sun makes 
above the horizon on a winter day : only, Iut morning 
is about his noon. He says, however, there appears to 
be no necessary end to her sleep. Jt is like l)(»can- 
dolte's idea as to the life of a tree: keep up the requinsl 
conditions, as sap, &e., and the tree will never decay. 
So, keep up the necessary conditions for her repose, mid 
she continues to sleep. It is always some external 
accident of a disturbing nature which gets lier up. He 
has sometimes proposed pinking an attempt .so to 
arrange matters as to test how long* she would sleep. 
But) unfortunately, ho cannot provide against the dis- 
turbing offbet of hunger, so he fears sl^ might not 
Sleep abovo two nights mid a day at the most— a result 
that would not be worth the trouble of the experiment. 
She takes all Ids jokes in good-humour, as indeed she 
t«)sss everytbiug which does not positively interfere 
with her ikvoprito indulgence. ^ Ah, little she’ll reck 
If let lier sleep on,'* ought,’ says he, * to be her 
metto, being applicable to her in tlio most trying 
crises of life, even that of the house burning about 

Ke^mtxaits his life, which is a moderately acti^ 
d«ie» #ith bets. ‘ I went up to tny dresslng-roomt 
nine o*i;ilock one evening, to prepare to go to a 
pam. whan sound of heavy breathing ftw the 
apartment informed me that she Itod 


^reaohed the land of forgetfulness, I went out, sjjcnt a 
couple of hours in conversation, had suf4}er, set several 
new conundrums agoing in life, apd made one or two 
new friends. Then I eanie home, had iriy psual rest, 
rose, and set to work in my busincs^^-r^m, where 1 
drew up an important paper. Still no appearanco of 
the lady. I had breakfast, roa<l the newspaper, and 
played with the children. One of my new friends 
called, and made an appointment. Still no appcsiranec 
of my wife doi^ stairs. At length, about the middle 
of the day, when I was deep in a new piece of business, 
she ]»ceped in, with a cold nose and fresh ringlets, to 
ask a cheque for her house-money — having got down 
stall's rather more prom i>tly than usual that morning, 
in order to. go out and selllc her weekly .bills. Thus I 
had a series of wakilig transactions last nieht, another 
tills iiiOriiing — in fact, a histoti/ - while she luul hecn 
lost ill the regions of oblivion. My sleep is rounded by 
hors, like a small circle within a large one.’ 

Sometimes he speculates on the ultimate reckoning 
6f their respicctive lives. ‘Mine,* says he, ‘will have 
l)cen so thickened np witli doings of all kinds, that it 
will apipear long. J shall seem to have lived al^niy 
days. I ft‘.ir it must be diflerciit w ith yours.* So much 
of it having l)cen ]»assed in entire unconsciousness, you 
will look iaiek from Bi‘veiity as most pcojile do from 
five-and-thirty ; and when Death ])reseuts his dail, you 
will leel one that has hecn (li'fraiided of a most 
precious pri\ il("g(‘. You w'ill go otf in a state of impious 
discontent, as if yo»i had bec*n shockingly ill-used.’ 
Such is one of 4iiH sly plans for rousing her to a sense 
of the impropiriety of her wa>s ; l>ut iiU such* quips and 
cranks are in vain. Only don't alisolntely shake her in 
lier luxl before' Iut Ihirteenlli hour of rest, n^d you may 
htn/ what }ou iilcase. cannot he implied that shells 
liurdcuied, for no such quality is compatible w'ith her 
character. Jlut she smiles every joke and every ailvieo 
aside wdth such an air of impassihle benignity, that 
you see it is of no use to think of reforming her in this 
grand particular. 

( )ne day not long since it rather seemed as if she was 
going to turn the tables on her worthy spouse. She 
had a remarkable dream, in wdiieh she thought she 
heard a lady sing a lu'w song. When she awoke, she 
nuneiiihcrcHl the tw o versc's she thought she had heard, 
and they turned out to he iierfeetly good sense and 
good metre, and not intolerable as jiot'try. Now tins 
w'as wliat C’oloridgo eidls a iisycliological curiosity, for 
the verses bad of course been composed by her in her 
sleep. There was more in tlie matter still. In her 
wraking-lifc*, slic has a remarkably treacherous memory 
for iMH'try, being seldom able to rejieat a single verse 
even of Isaac Watts w'ithout a fliistadic. Here, how- 
ever, she had ('arried tw o entire verses safe and sound 
tmt of her sleep into her w'aking existence. It was 
therefore a <louble w'Oiider. She has accordingly got 
pp a theory, that her mind is at its best in her sleep, 
and is judged of at a disadvantage in its da3dight 
inoniciits. Ill sleep lies her principal life. Waking is 
an inferior exceptive kind of existences into which she 
is draggl'd by the base' exigencies of the world. Sho 
oug)^ to be judged of as she is in her dream$* No 
saying what she goes through then. TerUaps slio is 
the most active woman in the world in that state. 
Possibly she says nlid does the most brilliant things, 
such as nobody else could say or do in any condition. 

‘ You j say you cannot test it, for you cannot folloiv me 
into my dream-world. Well, but it may be as J say? 
and till yon can prove the reverse, 1 hold that 1 am 
entitled to the presumption which my dream -s^g 
cstablUhcB in my favour.* It must he admitted. 
is some force in this reasoning. All that hef 
can in the meantime say on the other side^ ia jU«t 1;)da t 
* Granted Uie activity and the hriUlancy of yoU|P alaen- 
lifC) it does wonderfhlly little fbr mp Ot tmt houiionold 
oonce|ns. Only give us ait hour more of your sweet 
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company in tba foronoon» and we iSiall admit you to be 
in yotur 6lc<>p v» stining and as clever as you chcoso to 
ball yourself/ This ^of course ho says very safely, for 
lie well knows that* no cortlily consideration would 
induce her ts abridge her sleep even by tliat one hour. 

At a visit 1 lately paid to this good couple, I found 
them debating these points, the gentleman still refusing 
to give implicit credence to the theory wliich the lady 
had started in her own favour4 The controversy was 
conducted with a great deal of goodshumour, and I 
could not refrain from entering into the discussion. ] 
started, however, a new theory, which 1 thought might 
please both parties, and in this object I am happy to 
say I was successiul. ‘ Here,* said I, * is a wife.renliirk- 
nblo for putting as much good-nature into her six or 
eight hours of day -life as most women put into t\\ icc 
tlio time, ^o one cim toll what she is in liof sleep: 
perhaps the veriost termagant on earth. Suppose her 
sleep could, he abridged, might not some of this ttr- 
mngantism ' overflow into and be diffused over her 
waking existence? I can well imagine this, nndyou^ 
my frh'iid, rcKluccd to such straits by it that you might 
Wish she would never waken more. J>c content, then, 
and rather put uj) with the little ills you have tlian lly 
to others that you know not of/ 

THE NEW CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT IN 
WESTKIIN AUSTltALlA* * 

Thu subject of convict discipline has for scvor.d years 
past excited the attention both of ^egiblntorh and 
philontlirdpists ; hut the knowledge of the public con- 
coming its details lias hitherto been cxet^odingly 
meagre, iy* is not intended iii this article to discubs 
the abstract question of tlie pijliey of tnuisportation to 
the colonies, or of convict discijiline tlicrc pursued ; 
but merely to give some account of the system adopted 
at a new settlement in Australia. We will state at 
once, that our ofhchil authority is a Blue Book— one 
of those huge volumes printed from time to time, by 
order of parliament, for the odificutiou — or ns point' 
ikeetious folks say, for the niyttifieation — of M-IN. 
Having carefully waded through its yoluniinoiis pages, 
wo have jotted down the passages that espeeially 
struck us, and projiCHC to iiresent the pitii and sub- 
stance of our labour — for it is nothing less — iu a 
condensed and popular furm.« 

Little more than a couple of years ago, it was 
resolved by government to establisli a convict settle- 
ment at Ercinantlc— a small toum, us wc learn, of some 
fiOOO inhabitants — in Western Australia, 'fhe first 
ship arrived in Swan Biver on Ist June ItiSO, with 
75 convicts; atd in“October following, a second came 
with 100 more. Soldiers, and proper otHeers to con- 
trol and conduct the convicts, were on the spot: ami 
a tolerably suitable x^viaon was forthwith extemporUed 
out of a wool-slicd or warehouse. It is this kind qf 
temporary and experimental establishment that forms 
the sutject of the published retunis to government, 
which are dlitod up to Eobruary 1851, mid include an 
exoecdiugly minute and clearly-stated detail of the 
operations and plans adopted during the six months 
ending Bocemlicr 81, 1860. Tlireo hundred more eon- 
viots-^prlncipally from the Portland prison in England 
expected in Februagp 18 A, and a grand per- 
niiltklit prison was to bo orectod, to contain 500 cells, 
omricts at l<Yomantlo arc employed in both 
and out-of-door work, but principally the latter. 
aitiSSins^WaclSBsmsn they are styM in the Eoporta 
iS bbeksmlths, masons, car^ters, tailors, 

, Ac., labour at their respoctlve trades ; and 
par *mikne$f toU at road-making and 
walks ofJipnbUo utility. The * daily 
fhUoirii ;^ The trstbell is rung at 5 a.M., 
uirs rise, And neatly up their bedding 

Ai h ai nm< a»ks^ b^e^ a« the dooiyuents 



speak of the beds being * hung* at pight. The se- 
cond bell rings at 5.15 ; and they are Aon mustered 
id their several words, and paraded* The third boll 
rings at 5. Bp, when they ore minutely inspected by the 
proper officers, and working-parties ore detailed and 
marched off. From this time to 7.55, the prison 
orderlies are busily engaged in sweeping the wards, and 
making preparations fbr breakfast. At 7.65, the boll 
rings, and the convicts muster, and go into breakfast 
One of the prisonerf. is selected to say grace, and the 
breatfiiist is eajen in perfect silence. At 8.26, they 
leave the mess-rbom, and are then * Allowed to s/Jioke in 
the square before the prison door till 8.45, when they 
must muster inside fbr prayers/ At 9 o’clock, the 
bell ri^gs for work, and the parties are inspected ‘and 
mrfrehed off. At 12 o’clock, the dinner-bell rings; but 
parties winking at a considerable distance from the 
l>risoii, are allowed to leave off work a quarter or half 
All hour earlier, according to the distance they have to 
walk to the iirison. Wlieii grace after dinner — for which 
meal one hour seems to bo allowed — is said, they are 
adain iKTinitted to asseml>le outside from 1 r.m., till 
Ataiining work. At 1.55, the ‘warning-bell’ rings, 
and the working- parties are again formed. At 2 
o’clock, the bell rings, and off they march, and con- 
tinue working till C o’clock, when they are all paraded, 
wash tliemsolves, and muster for supper. At G.15 rings 
the supper-bell; and after supper they are ‘allowed 
outside* from G.45 till 7..‘>0, when the chaplain reads 
praj'crs. At 8 o’ldock, the beds are hung, and the 
convicts are sent into them immediately; and the 
most iKirfect quii't is enforced till the morning. 

Tho ‘ rules and regulations ’ to he ob^^orved by the 
officers of the establislnncnt and the prisoners are very 
' strict and mijiiite ; and, on tho whole, ajipear to bo 
exceedingly • judicious. As a fair specimen of tho 
sound and huiuano spirit that seems to pervade the 
regulations in question, wi* will only quote No. 2 
of the ‘ General ilulcs ’ — as follows : — ‘ It is tho duty 
of all offlct'rs to treat tho prisoners with kindness 
and humanity, and to listen patiently to ond report 
their complaints or grievanees, being firm at tho same 
Amo iu Diaintaining order and disidpliuc, and enforcing 
complete observance of the rules and regulations of tho 
establishment. The groat object of reclaiming tho 
})risoncr should always be kept in view by every officer 
in tho prison ; and they should strive to acquire a 
moral influence over tlic pri^^oners, by xnirforming their 
duties conscientiously, but without harshness. They 
should especially try to raise tho prisoners* minds to a 
proper feeling of moral obligation, by the example of 
their own unjjfonn regard to truth and integrity, even 
ill tfie smallest matters. Such conduct wiD, iu most 
cases, excite the respect and confidence of the prison- 
ers, and will make the duties of the officers more 
satibfac'tory to themselves and to tho public.’ 

With resiiect to tlie degree of communication* per- 
mitted between tho convicts and their friends, it ia 
stutoil that a ])ri8oner Is allowed to write, or to roccivo 
a letter, once evGry three months ; but tho chaplidn or 
the ovorscor ^reads all letters either received or tmt j[ 
and if the .’contents appear objectionable, they avo 
witlihold. Wc ore told in the ‘Bales for Priaonem^^ 
that no prisoner during tho x>crlod of his confinomeo^ 
or employment on x>nhUo works, has my tO 
remuneration of any kind, but that induftiy apd good 
conduct are rewarded by a fixed gratuity: HttdOf otrtab 
regulations, depending on the olass in whieb the priAoniT 
is pliuied; and this gratuity is credited to liitn Ot thO 
following general rates: 1st class, 9d. per waokt gd 
class, Gd. ; ad doss, 4d. If any miseonduot 
fhoy forfeit all advantages, or are sul^oOt to ' 
fiunishment of being in a lower olai 
prisoner, by pariioularly good behkvtonr, wItt 
to rooeivo 8d. to fid. per we<k in ndditM to i 
rates. Tlie amonnti thus <nn<Ut«d*^wiljl hg ^ 
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to tlie pAfii^n&t xipdoi cettdn relriirictioni, or otherwise ' 
apj^ioAlbr his benefit^ os may he considered desirable.* 
are ^vcral long and extremely circumstantiai 
tahl^ giren of the amount of work done per day, per 
MiNtki p<^ month) &c. We gatbhr, that the estimated 
raii20 of the work earned by all the convicts in the six 
months ending diet December 1850, was no less than 
Li8] 28, 9s* 4d. The total number of * non-cficctivcs ’ — 
men unable to labour through Jllness or otherwise — 
was 40 in the six months. Ti^o total ‘cdectivo* 
workers, .during the same time, was 586— artisans, Il8 ; 
hibourors, 868 ; and.»tliis gives tlie a^age number of 
effectives as nearly 98 per month ; so that some idea 
may be formed of their individual earnings. In the 
month of November, the total number of effectives was 
154 ; and they earned the large sum of L.623, 17s. Od. 
During the following month of December, t^k-work 
wus adopted, and the effectives, 143 in number, eiirned 
L.6C5, ,198. LOd. We are informed that task-w'ork 
has been contrived to allow each man to do 1;^ to 
days* work per diem, and to obtain credit for 
the extra amount earned. Were we, liowcver, td 
take the above figures os a criterion, wc should eov- ' 
elude tliat less, rather tlian more, was ])roportionately 
earned during the month of task-work ; yet this 
conclusion would not be fair, for doubtless many modi- 
fying circumstances require to be tiiken into consider- 
ation — such as the state of the W'esithcr, the number of 
artisans as compared witli the labourers, &c. ; besides 
which, it must bo home in mind, that althougli task- 
work has been specially designed to benefit the convicts 
themselves, yet, while some w’ould work with a will, 
others, and perhaps many, would prefer unremuiierative 
idleness. 

To eveiy breach of discipline, certain punishments 
are allotUKl j some, indeed, ap])car very sev^ire ; and for 
many misdomeaiiours, corporal punishment is not merely 
held out in terrorenif but inflicted. Attempts at escape 
are liable to be punished by labour in chains, or Hogging 
up to 100 lashes, or to a renewed sentencje of transport- 
ation; and the recaptured convict lias to w'ork out 
the expenses of his capture, and tlic reward paid for 
the same. In the list of oflences and punisImieiitS* 
fbr the month of December, w'o see some very curious 
items ; and, not knowing an^’^thing of the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, tlioy arc apt to strike 
one as being somewhat arbitrary. For instance, * for 
refusing to work,' a man bad M)road and water for 
three days;* a second, ‘for iusuhordinato conduct’ — 
much the same thing, wc should sui>posc, as ‘ refusing 
to work* — had the very' severe punislimcnt of * bread 
and water, and twenty -eight days’ solitj^ry confine- 
meat;* a third, for ‘talking to a female,’ was ‘admo- 
nistu^;* a fourth, for being ‘drunk at work,’ had 
*himad and water for throe days, and fourteen days’ 
^6oUti0ry confinement;’ a fifth, ‘for threatening lan- 
guag0;* had his ^tobacco stopped for three days!' On 
the fhfoject of the ‘pernicious Indian weed,’ there is 
{the ibl)ow|ng passage in the Report of the comp- 
Mlor*gefierSi of Fremantle: — ‘The il^sue, mujer his 
sanction, of a small allowance of tobacco, 
m appreedated as a very great boon, and has 
mmy irregularities. It also furnishes an 


many irregularities. It also furnishes an 
of punishment for minor offences — 
Wo con well believe this, 

■ prisoners will undergo any 
' tobacco, and would gladly 
it. It is almost incredible 
tobacco arises in the mfhds 
&om the indulgence, 
had already been granted 
I subject we ate presented^ 
md instructive infbrmationJ 
that convicts in pfHsoU, 
re suyectea to a term of 
in to the length 


qf their sentences of tran8i}ortation^-and to a further 
term of hard labour ou arriving in AuSthilia. When 
the latter term lias expired, if tliq prisoner has con- 
ducted himself well, he is presented with p ticket- 
of-leave, which confines him to a certain district, .where 
he may engage to labour for his own benefit under an 
employer. Ho docs this, however, under very strict 
rules, and the least transgression is punislicd severely. 
If, for instance, lie Icavea the district, he is liable to be 
apprehended, and*8ummarily convicted by a magistrate, 
who may sentence him to labour in irons ; or he may 
forfeit his ticket-of-leave, and relapse into hi8»formor 
situation as a convict. Or if he at all misconducts 
hinisdt; pr is insubordinate, bis employer may carry 
him befero a magistrate, and have him corporcdly 
punished. A list is given of the convicts who obtained 
tickcts-of-lcave at Fremantle, with their trades, and 
the names of their emidoyors, and the wages they were 
to receive. A groom received L.12 per ^num; a 
carpenter, L.14 ; a labourer, L.l i)cr month; a black- 
srhitli, L.l, 8s. per month; a mason, L.l, 10s. per 
month ; and a brick maker, L.2, 10s. per mouth. Each 
ticket-holder must pay to the comptroller-general 
the sum of L.l 5, for the expenses of his passage out 
to the colony. No ticket-holder, unless under very 
special circumstances, gets .a ‘conditional pardon* 
till one-half of his sentence, from date of conviction, 
is expired ; jH)r will he receive a conditional xmrdon 
till the whole of the L.l 5 is imid. ‘Wives and 
families of well-conducted ticket-of-leave men will be 
sent out to then^ when one-half the cost of so doing 
has been paid, either by tliemselves, their filends, or 
their parishes in the United Kingdom ; or the expenses 
of their passage may bo assumed as a de^fc by the 
ticket-of- leave holder, to ^be repaid (under a bond) bji 
tlic same means as the expenses of his own passage.* 
Tins is paid by the (jmployer handing over to the comp- 
troller-general annually any sum not exceeding one- 
third of the ticket-holder’s salary, and not above L.5 
a year in any case, unless at the man’s own desire. 
On the subject of this forced payment «f L.15 to 
govcrnnient, the comptroller- general in his Report 
animadverts strongly. He says that ticket-men will 
try every trick to evade it; and that many of them 
openly say, that the situation of a well-conducted 
ticket-holder is such, as to make them think it not 
worth while paying so much as L.16 for a conditional 
pardon. The employers, however, he hints, object 
to pay ticket-men at all ; seeming to think government 
ought to asfaigii them gratuitously, as was done, we 
believe, under the old system. 

The surgeon states in his report, that the food sup- 
plied at the establishment is ‘ wholesome, and ample ;* 
and the health of the convicts seems very good, for only 
had died up to that time, and both of these were 
landed in a very debilitated condition. He states tb© 
number of convicts in January 1851 at 140. 

The chaplain’s report is interesting and cneduroging. 
He says, that ‘ the pn^sent discipline is well calculate 
to maintain the habits of industry, order, and cleanli- 
ness acquired in preceding prisons ;* and he speaks well , 
of thcigeneral attention of the convicts to reli^ous ex^- 
clses. Above all, he strongly and wisely advocates the 
formation of a librarv for tboir use ; and hints that the 
books selected should not meycly be religious, hut ‘enter- 
tainlug and instructive* — such as history, bldgraphjr, 
voyages and travels, scientific books mth ulustiu*' 
tions, &c. One exceedingly interesting fiwjt imentioJ^f'^ 
is, that certain of the best educated and most intellkp^K,^ 
convicts have been permitted to deUver hetma to 


^escribed the whole ‘ ^ 
a 'second, who was by trade 
iime;«and a. third, who h|^ 
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loeti^res on the art of navigation, and illuatcated them 
in capital aty'lb with diagrams drawn on a hlochrboard. 
We cannot but thjnk that the beneficial tendency of 
thcflie novel prison recreations will bo very great. 

The Bej^rt of the comptroller-general himself is, on 
the ^hole, decidedly cheering ; and he says of the con- 
victs, that, ‘ taken as a body, 1 am inclined to believe 
they are anxious to do well, and by honest and steady 
conduct, to regain here that po3ition they have forfeited 
in their native land.* When inquiriifg of government 
whether the same scale is to be adopted at Fremantle 
as at Van Diemen's Land, lie says, that at the latter 
place the cost of officers — such as magistrates, superin- 
tendents, overseers, storekeepers, religioua instructors, 
medical men, d;c. — allowed for eju?h .300 ‘convicts, 
amounts to Ii.1337, 3s. Gd. per annum, or L.4, Os. 2d. 
for each convict. Tliis seems n large sum, knd doc^s 
not appear to include the licavy additional cost of 
warders apd other prison-officers. 

The necessary brevity of lliis article precludes any 
allusion to a groat variety of curious and instrilc- 
tivo details of tlio FromaiUlc ‘establishment,* as it is 
cabled ; but if what wc have already said int(‘rest.s the 
reader, and he requires to know more, wc can confi- 
dently refer Inm to the bulky Blue Book iilluded to, 
with an assurance that lie will there find most ample 
and authentic information. 


THE TRIAL OF ELIZABETH CANNING. 

In the year ITTiS, London was so deeply convulsed with 
a great 'question at issue in the criminal courts, that 
the peace of the city was seriously threatened. From 
the highest to the lowest grades, society was divided 
vnto two x^arties on this question ; and it w ns iinxiossihle 
to 8X)cak of it at a dinner-table or in a street assemblage 
without exciting a dangerous quarrel. This dispute 
was an extravagant illustration of English zeal for 
justice and fair play. The real question lay between 
an old gipsy woman and a young serA ant-girl. The 
question at issue was— Had the gipsy roiibcd and 
forcibly confined Elizalxsth Canning, or had Elizabeth 
Canning falsely accused the gipsy of these outrages ? 
By the force of incidental circumstances, the question 
came to be a really imiiortant one, in whicli the states- 
men knd jurists of the age took a lively interest. In 
fact, it connected itself willi the efficacy of the great 
judicial institutions of tlie land, and tlieir capacity 
to do justice and protect innocence. Hence tlie several 
trials and inquiries occupy as raucli space in the State 
Trials as three or four modern novels. In giving our 
readers an outline of the events so rec*orde<l, only the 
more prominent ailQ marked features of them cau of 
course find room. 

Elizabetli Canning, a young woman between eighlebn 
apd nineteen years of age, had borne an unexceptionable 
Character, and was a domestic servant in the house a 
gentleman Hvingin Aldeniianbury, uanied Edward Lyon. 
On the 1st of January 1753, she obtained liberty to pay 
a visit to her uncle, who lived at Saltpetre Bunk. As 
. she did not return at the specified time, Mr Lyon’s 
^fkmily made inquiry of her mother aliout h^ and 
. learned that she had not made her appearance among 
other relations after the visit to Iter uncle. Days and 
passed, in which evcjy in^iry was unavailingly 

S et her, ap4 her mother sufibred intense 
l^iblic notice had been token of the tnystery ; 
mmented on in the and much 

At length, at the <md of Jmiary, EUzabotli 
W tttotha^s house in a w/btehed condition— 
^ exhausted, ipid! wi^ soarce|f a sufficiency 
Pat ter person ihr most deeoruth^ Site was, 
ete^riy % 0VO ap account of her mis^^i 
iyjegmes-resolved itsOlf into 
^jShe m SMlt; on at eleven o'clock 

*iH' alne^o’cslock i 


in the evening. Her uncle and aunt «abaompanied her 
as far as Aldgate. Then setting olf nlone, as she 
crossed Moorfields, aqd passed the back of Bethlehem 
Hospital, ,two stout men seized her. * They said 
nothing to me,* she said, ‘ at first, but took half a guinea, 
in a little box, out of my pocket, and three smlllngs 
that were loose. They took my gown, aprou^ and liat, 
and folded them up, and put them into a greatcoat 
pocket. I screamed out ; then the man who took my 
gown put a handlferchief or some such thing in my 
• moiflh.* They then tied her hands behind lier, swore 
savagely at her,' wnd dragged her along with them. She 
now, according to her own account, swooned, and on 
recovering from her fit, she felt herself still in their 
liandg ; they were swearing, and calling on her t<rmoTe 
<ln. l*artly insensible, she w'as conveyed fora considerable 
distance,,. but could not say whether she was dragged 
or carrietl. When she found herself at rest, it was day- 
light in the morning. 8ho remembered being in a 
disreputable-looking house, in the presence of a woman, 
who said if she 'would accompany her, she should have 
line clothes. Elizabeth refused, and the w'oman taking 
a- knife from a dresser, cut open her stays, and removed 
them. The woman and the other x>eople present then 
hustled her u]) stairs into a wretched garret, and locked 
the door. She found here a miserable straw-bed, a large 
black pitcher nearly full of water, and twenty-four 
pieties of bread, seeming as if a quartern-loaf had been 
cut in so many pieces. Her story went on to'say, that 
she remained in this place for four weeks, eating so 
I much of the bread and drinking a little water daily, till 
i both ■were exhausted. She then succeeded in making 
I her cscaiie, by removing a board which was nailed 
I across a window. ‘First,* she said, *I got my head 
; out, and kept fast hold of the wall, and got my body out ; 
after that,«I turned myself round, and jumx>ed into a 
. little narrow place by a lane, with a field beside it. 

’ Having nothing on but ‘ an old sort of a bedgown and 
; a handkerchief, that were in this hay-loft, and lay in a 
■ grate in tlie cliimney,* she managed to travel twelve 
; miles through an unknown country to her mother’s 
! house, not daring, as she said, to call at any place by 
^tho way, lest slic should again fall into the hands of her 
persecutors. 

If Ellizabcth’s absence created excitement, her reap- 
pearance in the plight she was in, and with sudi a 
story to tell, increased it tenfold. She was an attractive- 
looking girl ; and seeing the sympathy she excited, had 
no objection to assent to the theory formed by her 
friends, that the people in wliose hands she had fallen 
had the basest designs u])on lier ; that they had resolved 
to conquer ^icr virtue by imprisonment and starvation ; 
and that she had magnanimously and patiently resisted 
all their oflbrts. Tlic story was hawked about evi^- 
wbere. It Avas spoken of in every tavern and at ev^ 
dinner-table. The indignation of many respectable 
citizens was roused. They were xuircnts, and 
daughters of their own, who might be mate the yictiite 
of t[)e diabolical frqm which this poor girl IumI 
escaped. Manj of them resolved to rally roundi 
avenge her wTongs, and punish the perpetrators^ 
beth found lierself one of the most important 
London. She received many pre^nts, and 
fcmls were raised to prosecute the teiqiiii;3r,k 
circumstances, she was boun^ of course te 
frionds by remembering every little 
could lead them to tlie place of lior 
believed that it must have been on tUb £ 
foi«in looking flrom the window, 
of a coach on that road with whieb sfi 
as a ffirmer mistress had been iki^atte 
This circumstance^ with tte 
the girl, afforded her chamitete d 
centrated their researiriieft at |l " 
they found a qoestionabtete# 
by Vfkmjly of tlio | 
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anftwoi^ to EUsaV^tb’a deseriotion. It had a garret with 
an old straw-bed, and a bbudc pitcher wai found in tho 
house. . s ’ * 

RUeabeth was taken to examine this house in a sort 
of . triumphal procession. Her frieUds went on horseback, 
making a complete cavalcade; she and her mother 
travelled in a coach. As many as could find room seem 
to liave simultaneously rushed into the squalid lodging- 
house, and the natural astonishment and confusion of its 
inmates oa such an invasion werc^at once assigncKl as 
the symptoms of conscious guilt. Elizabeth seem^ to 
be at first somewliat confused and i^ii^dccidcd ; these 
symptoms were attributed to the excitement of the 
moment on recollection of the horrors she had en- 
dured, and to a feeling of insecurity. Slie was told to 
take courage ; she was among her friends, who wouM 
support her cause ; and she at last said decidedly, that 
she was in the house where she had been imprisoned. 
A gipsy woman of very remarkable appearance was 
present. One of the witnesses recognised her, from her 
likeness to the portraits of Mother Shipton the sorceress. 
She sat bepdiiig over the fire smoking a pijK!, and 
exhibiting through the hubbub around the impcrturbalde* 
calmness peculiar to her race. Elizabeth immediately 
pointed to her, and said she was the woman who hud 
cut her stays, and helped to put her in her prison- 
room. Even this did not disturb the stolid indifference 
of the old woman, who was paying no attention to 
what the people said. When, liowever, licr daughter 
stepped up and said : * Good mother, this young woman 
says you robbed her,’ slic started to lier feet, turnctl on 
tho group her remarkable face, and said : * 1 rob you ! 
take care what you say. If you have once secji my 
face, you cannot mistake it, for God never made such I 
another.* When told of the day of tho robbery, she 
gave a wild laugh, and said she was tl^^n above a ' 
hundred miles off in Jlorsetshirc. This woman was | 
named Squires. Her son, George Squires, was present. I 
Elizabeth did not seem completely to remember iiim at ' 
first, Wt she in the end maintained him to bo one of 
the ruffians who had attacked her in Moorfields. Her 
followers were now eminently satisfied. All the persons 
in' thO' house were seized, and immediately cominitte(> 
for examination. The strange, wild aspect of tlie 
gipsy seems to have added an clement to the horrors of 
the afiTair ; and in the afternoon, when two of Elizabeth’s 
friends were discussing the wliolc matter over a steak in 
the Three Crowns at Newington, one of them .said to the 
-other: ‘Mr Lyon, I hope God Almighty will destroy 
the model that he made that face hy, and never make 
another like it.* It was found that Mrs Wells, who 
kept the lodging-house, belonged to a disreputable 
family, and she admitted that her husbalid had been 
' . hanged* If Elizabeth hml given a false talc to hide 
tile questionable causes of her absenting herself, she 
ha4 |]^lKtbly found that it took a much more serious 
she intended, and she must now make up 
Blind to recant her tale or go through with it. She 
\ ^ tho latter cours^ tojfj^iich slie was probably 
iv. hV having all London to baefci her. Sim could 


hV having all London to bockiher. Slie could 
fm^^eU/have carried on tho charge alone, but the 
of her cause brought her uuexpccted aid. A 
Virtue Hall, who lived in •Mrs Wells’s 

■ lUgfit it would be a good speculation 
h Elizabeth Canning, and she gave 
aorroborated tlie whole story. ^ 
'ehrvufiy, Haxy Squires and Susannah 
ht to tnal for a capital ofiTence. The 
against them was tho story just lold. 
SB Vas called on ibr her defence, slie 
iccount of how she had A:om day to 
no distant, place to another during 
tohetH said aha was Jn confihcnieiif* 
nawes oamel^Fward somewhattintidly: 
r statcanent ; am) it is^a idelanehaly 
have sq»|Miared , and 


eonvinciug testimony of the innoocnee of* the accused, 
but wore intimidated by the ferocious 'aspect of the 
London }>opulace from venturing to give their evidence. 
That it was not very safe to contradict the popular 
idol, Elizalieth Canning, was indeed expenede^ In a 
very unpleasant way by the witnesses .John Gibbons, 
William Clarke, and Thomas Grevillo, wlio came forward 
in favour of Squires. Money was collected to prosecute 
them for perjury. Dreading the strength of the popular 
current against them, they had to incur great expense 
in preparation for their defence. Before the day' of 
trial, however, some of Canning’s cJiampions Imgan to 
feci a misgiving, and no prosecutor appearco. The 
counsel for. tho accused complained bitterly of fho 
hardshipbof their position. They had incurred great 
expense. They felt* that it was necessary for the 
complete' removal of the stain of perjury thrown on their 
char.actcr, that there should be a trial. 'J'liey said they 
had witnesses ‘ ready to give their testimony with such 
clear, ample, convineing circumstances, as would demand 
universal assent, and fully prove the innocence of the 
three defendants, and the fiilsity of Elizabeth Canning’s 
story in every i)articular ; ’ whereas, without a trial, 
all would be virtually lost to the accused, who, instead 
of obtaining a triumplmnt ac^qiiitt^il, might Ik; suspected 
of having agreed to some dubious compromise. 

Mrs Squires was at length convicted, and had 
judgment of d/^atli. But Sir Crisp Gascoyne, the lord 
mayor of Ijt^ndon, ivho was nominally at the head of 
tlie commission for trying Squires, believed that she 
was the vi(!tim of falseliood and public qirejud ice. He 
resolved to subject the whole question to a -searching 
investigation, and to obviate, if possible, tho scandtd 
to British instil utioiis, of perpetrating a judicml murder, 
even thougli the vitUim should be among* the mo!)^ 
obscure of the inhabitatAs of tho realm. In the first 
place, an inquiry was instituted by the law-officers of 
the crown, the result of which was, that the woman 
Squires received a royal pardon. The lord mayor, 
however, having satisfied himself that this poor woman 
had but narrowly escaped death from thq perfidious 
fa].sch(K>d of Elizabeth Canning, aided by' an outbreak 
of ])opu1ar zeal, was not content with the gipsy w'oninn’s 
escajK;, but thought tliat an example should be made 
of her persecutor. Accordingly, although he was met 
with much obloquy, both verbal and written — for con- 
troversial pamphlets were .published against him as an 
enemy of Elizabeth Canning — he resolved to bring this 
popular idol to justice. 

On tho 29 th of April 1751, she was brought to trial 
for wilful and cornijit perjury. Her trial lasted to tlio 
13th of May. It is one of the longest in the collection 
called tho TruiU, and is a more fqjj and elaborate 
inquiry than the trial of Charles I. The ense made out 
I Vfas complete and crushing, and tlie i»erfect clearness 
■with which the whole truth connected with the move- 
ments from day to day, and from hour to hour, of people 
ifi the humblest rank was laid open, shows the great 
CHpabilities of our public jury-system for getting at the 
truth. One part of the case was, the absiiidity Cf 
Elizabeth Canning’s story, and its inconsistency^ ; in 
rninme particulars, with itself and with the concomitapt 
facts. When her first description of the room, in 
she said, she was shut up, was compared with the full ■! 
survey of it aftorwaris undertaken, important and f^tal ! 
discrepancies were proved.* She prqfqmd to have 
unable to 6C6 anything going on in the iKiiisc firom 
place of confin^ent, but in the room^at Kndtid 
there was a laifl hole. through tlie fioor for a jad|:^|||ib|^ 
whidh gave a full view of Uie kitehen, where tbelnwiM 
of the house chiefly rcsortotL She professed to domjW 
every article in the room she. was confined 
had said nothing of a very remwkahle 
fodtid in that which she identified 
this ideoe ~ of fiimitufe nad not 
,.th^ was made-eTldent, 
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1ihiE» trull, anil 4he host of spideitl whioh raft firom their 
weha when it was remorod. She had escaped hj 
stepping on a penthouse^ but thero was none against 
tho garret of Mrs 'Wells’s house ; the windows were 
high, and &he could not havo leaped to the ground 
without severe injury. She stated that no one had 
entered the room during tlie four weeks of her im- 
prisonment, but it was shewn that, during the period, 
a lodger had held an animated conversation tom one 
of the windows of the identical garrlt with somebody 
occupied in lopping wood outside. Nay, a person had 
seen a j|^or woman, with the odd name of Natis, in 
bed in that very room. Ilis reason for entering it 
was a curious one, which has almost a jiistbfical 
bearing. He went to try the ironwork, of a sign 
which had once hung in front of the house, and lay 
in the garret. The sign had been taken down when 
the Jacobite army penetrated into England in the 
Rebellion of 1746, I^robably it had been of a character 
likely to be offensive to the Jacobites, and its removal 
is a little incident, slicwing how greatly tlio country 
apprehended a revolution in favour of the Stuarts. 

^picse discrepancies wore, however, far from being 
the most remarkable part of the evidence. Not content 
with shewing that Elizabeth Canning had told false- 
hoods, tho prosecutor set to the laborious task of proving 
where the gipsy woman had been, along with her son and 
daughter, charged as her accomplices, dvpiig the time 
embraced by tho mere active part of Elizabeth’s nar- 
rative. From the vagrant habits of the race, evidence 
to tho most miuuto particulars had thve to ho collected 
over alai^e range of country; and the precision with 
which the statements of a multitude of people— of 
different ipiks and pursuits, and quite unknown to 
each other, as well as to tho person they spoke of— are 
fitted to each other, is very striking and interesting. 
Tho most trifling and unconsequeiitial-looking facts 
tell with wonderful precision on the result. Thus a 
lodging-liouse keeper rememhered the woman S<iuircs 
being in her house on a certain day, and she made it 
sure by an entry in an accqunt-book, as to -whioh she 
, remembered that she had consulted the almnna<', that 
she might put down tho right day. Tho day of tho 
woman’s presence in another place was idcnticiil with 
the presence of an Excise surveyor, and the statements 
^0 witnesses were tested by the Excise entry-books. 
Too position of the wanderers was in another instance 
oonuoctod with the posting of a letter, and the i)03t- 
offlee clerks bore testimony to the fact, tliat from the 
marks on the letter it must have been posted on that 
day. It was, as we have seen, on the 1st of January 
that Elizabeth Canning said she was seized. « Tlio 
journey of tho ^psy family is traced from day to day 
through distant parts of England, tom tho preceding 
HecembOr down to the 24th of January, which was the 
<hiy of their arrival at Enfield AVash. Thus fortified 
W oouftteracting facts of an unqucstlonablo nature^ 
the counsel fi>r tho prosecution felt himself in a position 
to turn the whole story into ridicule, and shew the 
Innate Absurdity of what all London had so resolutely 
telieved. 

i He proceeded in this strain : ‘ Was it not strang%that 
^aiming should subsist so long on so small a quantity 
and wateis-fbur weeks, wanting only a fett 
Strange that she should nusband her store so 
to have some of hier uTead loft, according to her 
till tho Wednesday j abcmdtng to the last, 

: befbro she rua^'.lief'eagme;' and that' 
;save .tome of till the 

''' iWks the twenW^^lcWh ft&t' df a sispeimy 
'satljj^ f ' If not, 

In ujider to make far Sk ^recadbus, 

Ihturity f ^ toifte revelaiiou 

'Hethaps 


virtue, and informed her» ikaHf s !m eat more than one ! 
piece of bread a day, her small pitta&de would not last her i 
till the' time She was tp make her escape. Her mo^r, ^ 
wo know, is a very enjtliusiastical woman— a consults 
of conjurors, a dreamer of dreams ; perhaps the daughter 
dibamcci also what was to happen, and so, in obedlimce 
to her vision, would not eat when she was hungry, nor 
drink when she was thirsty. However that was, I 
would risk the event of the prosecution <m this single 
circumstance, that, evithout the interposition of some 
•preternatural c^uso, tliis conduct of the prisoner’s must 
appear to cxcceff ail bounds of humnn probability.’ 

Notwitlistanding the conclusive exposure of her 
criminality, Elizabeth Canning was not entirely de- 
sertcej by her partisans to the last. Two of the jury 
hkl difficulty in reconciling themselves to tho verdict of 
guilty, suggesting that her story might be substantially 
correct, though undoubtedly she had made a mistake 
about the persons by whom she W'as injured. Tlierc 
Was a technical imperfection in tho verdict, and her 
fhiends strove to the utmost to take advantage of it. 
When it was overruled, and a verdict of guilty was 
'rtsorded, she pletuled for mercy, saying that she was 
more unfortunate than wicked ; that self-preServatioii 
had been her sole oi)joct ; and that she did not wish to 
take the gipsy’s life. 'J'hc punishment to bo mfiictcrl on 
her was a matter of serious deliberation, as many of tho 
common pcoidc were still so unconvinced of her wickeil- 
ness, that an attempt to break the jail in which she was 
imprisoned might be feared, and as at that time the 
traiisportjition system had not been established. It | 
was not, however, unusual to send criminals, by their 
own consent, to the plantations, and tho court gladly 
acceded to a desire by her relations, that she should bo 
banislied to New England. 

- , , 

THE ISLAND OF ISLAY.. 

Theke is, perhaps, no country in Europe which pos- 
sesses so great a variety of territory and social condition 
as our own. Between tho plains of Cambridgeshire 
and tho wilds of Sutherland — between the toiling, 
hcnsely-packcd multitudes of Lancashire and the idle, 
scattered cotters of the Hebrides, how vast a differ- 
ence ! The Land we Live in, as Charles Knight has 
called it, in a very delightful descriptive book, is a 
much more interesting study to its own people than is 
generally supposed ; and we somewliat wonder that com- 
paratively so few of our tourists go in search of wh^t is 
picturesque, romantic, and novel within our own seas, 
These ideas arise in our mind in perusing a few pages of 
the new cditi;»n of the Guide to the Highlbruh and lekmds 
of Scotland,'* by the Messrs Anderson of Inverness, In . ' 
this book wc have the benefit of remarkable fulness of ; 
knowledge on the part of the authors, and tlie aeoftracy 
of their statements is only rivalled by their ' 

brevity. Tlie account of somo of tho more out-<tf4h(ii&^ 
way parts of the country brings beibre' us not ; 

physiyal conditions highly 4 ) 6 culiar, but, as It 
totally peculiar Set of historical assodarions, ' 
example, take a few swatches of the Ishuid 

It is ahopt thirty miles long by 
breadth, composed chiefiy of elevatd, bat ftdt 
ground, much of it moorish and bleak, bat ' 

constantly increasing space cultivated 
Thctifincst island in the Hebrides, it belofigi^^iiim 
wholly to one proprietor, whose dignity ^ 
great. Within the last few yeari»' he' 

Que«n at Invorai^, vrith a gdlant 
clothed in tho Highland garb at biS'Owft 
Island is now, however, in the hsoids 
^efit of creditors, whose 
£. 700 , 000 . There m 
unwrqtight, but tom 
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beon derived, wherewith Bome of tlio family plate of theN^ 
proprietor was ibrmed. 'Velsky is distilled to such an 
amount^ as to roturn li^0,000 per annum of revenue ^o 
the government. The Gaelic-wpeaking' people, the fine 
shooting-grounds, iho romantic cliffs ana caves, the 
lonely moors and lochs of this island, altogether give it 
a degree of romantic interest calculated strongly to 
attract the regard of the intelligent stranger. 

To .pursue the narration of Messrs Anderson — ‘Islay 
is not a little interesting from thotlustorical associations 
connected with the remains of antiquity which ft iiro- 
sonfs, in the ruins of its old castlc^yilSrts, and chapels. 
It was a chief place of residence of the celebrated lords, 
or rather kings, of the Isles, and afterwards of a near 
and* powerful branch of tlio fiimily of the great Mac- 
donald. Tlie original seat of the Scottish monarchy 
was Cantyre, and the capital is suiiposcd tg liave been 
in the immediate vicinity of the site of Campbclltown. 
In the ninth century, it was removed to Forteviot, near 
the east end of Strathcam, in Fertlishiro. Shortly 
afterwards, the Western Isles and coasts, which had 
then become more exposed to the hostile incursions’*of 
the Scandinavian Vikingr, were completely rcdi^xetl 
under the sway of Iliirold llarfagor, of Denmark. 
Harold established a viceroy in the Isle of Man. In 
tho beginning of the twelfth century, Soiiierled, a 
powerful chieftain of Cantyre, married Etfrica, a 
daughter of Glaus or Olavc, tiie swarthy viceroy or 
king of Man, a descendant of Harold llarfnger, and 
assumed the independent sovereignty of Cantyre; to 
which he added, by conquest, Argylo and Lorn, with 
several islands contiguous thereto and to Cantyre. 
Somcrled was slain in 11G4, in an engagement with 
Malcolm IV. in Renfrewshire. His i>ossession 3 on the 
mainland, excepting Cantyre, were bestowed on Jiis 
younger son Dugal, from whom sprung tic Macdongals 
of Lorn, who are to this day lineally reprcsoiiied by 
the family of Dunolly ; while the islands and Cantyre 
descended to Reginald, his elder son. For more than 
three centuries, ^merlcd’s descendants held these pos- 
sessions, at times as independent princes, and at others 
as tributJiries of Norway, Scotland, and even of F.ng- 
land. In the sixtecntli century they continiKjd still 
troublesome, but not so formidable to the royal autho- 
rity, After tlie battle of the Largs in 12CJ1, in which 
Haco of Norway was defeated, the pretensions of that 
kingdom wore resigned to tho Scottish monandis, for 
payment of a subsidy of 100 merks. Angus Gg, fifth 
in descent ftoin Somerled, entertained Robert Bruce in 
his flight to Ireland in his castle of Dunaverty, near 
the Mull of Cantyre, and afterwards at Dunnavinhaig, 
in Isla, and fought under his banner at ^Bannockburn. 
Bruce conferred on the Macdonalds the distinction of 
holding tho post of honour on the riglit in battle — the 
witlihSding of nrhich at Cullodcn occasioned a degree 
, of disaftbetion on their part, in that dying struggle of 
tile Stuajrt dynasty. This Angus’s son, John, called 
by the Bean df the Isles “ the good John of Isla,” liad 
by Amy, great-granddaughter of Roderick, «6on of 
Remnal^ king of Man, three sons — fiohn, Ropald, and 
Godil^sy I and by subsequent marriage with Margaret, 
‘itet of .Bob^ Stuart, afterwards ^bert IX. of 
uHte three sons-— Donald of tlio Isles, John 
and Alexander Caxracli. It is 
!! dispute wliethcr the first family were lawful 
J^thnate. or had merely been set aside, for 
not eoUea to tho chief succession, as a stipu- 
ooxmeOttoii with the royal family, to whoxh 
Vwm jMirncularly obnoxious ; or, os haS been 
'ttm tbo rdationsbip of the parents being 
mneh within tlie forbidden degrees. Tho 
imi teetns io have been sing^arly grogt. 
atgrants of Robert Briice to his finther, and 
’ fmd Robert . to bims^f, ho 
ji pcssei^n or superior of almost 



‘Tho inordinate power of these islmid princes was 
gradually broken down by the Scottish monarebs in the 
course of the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
century. On the death of John, Lord of the Isles and 
Earl of Ross, grandson of Donald, Hugh o&Sreaf, John's 
nearest brother and his descendants became rightfill 
rej)rc8cntativc8 of the family, end so continue. Claim : 
to the title of Lord of tlio Isles was made by Donald, j 
great-grandson of Hugh of Sleat ; but James V. refused ' 
to restore tho ^jitle^ deeming its suppression advisable 
for the peace of the country.* 

At tho close of the sixteenth century, wlign Bacon 
was writing liis KsHtiyK, and Shakspearo hisHamlet^ tliis 
remote pajpt of the country was the scene of bloody 
feuds 4>etween semi-barbarous chieftains. A battle, 
with from’one to two thousand men on 6ach side, took 
place m Islay in 1598. The power of tho Islay 
Macdonalds ultimately passed into tho hands of the 
Campbells, who have since been tho ascendant family 
in these insular regions. 

• ‘ Tho remains of the strongholds of the Macdonalds 
in Islay are the following : — In Loch Finlagan, a lake 
about tlireo miles in circumference, three miles from 
l^ort Askaig, and a mile off tho road to Loch-in-Daal, 
on the right hand, on an islet, arc the ruins of their 
principal castle or palace and chapel; and on an 
adjoining island tlio Macdonald council Jield their 
mec'tings. "Vhore are traces of a pier, and of tho habi- 
tations of tlie guards on tho shore. A large stone was, 
till no very distant jicriod, to be seen, on which Mac- 
donald stood, v^hen crowned, by tlio Bishop of Argylc, 
King of tho Isles. Gn an island, in a similar lake, 
Locli Guinn, to tlio west of Locjh-in-Danl, arc the 
remains of a strong square fort, witli rrmnd comer 
towers ; and toivards tho head of Loch-in-Doal, on yio 
same sMo, arc vestiges 8f another dwelling and pier. 

‘ Whore are thy pristine glories, Finlagan? 

Tho voice of mirth has ceased to ring thy walls, 

Where Celtic lords and their fair ladies sang 
Their songs of joy in Groat Macdonald's ludls. 

And where true knights, the (lower of cfiivalry, 

Gft met their chiefs hi scenes of revelry — 

All, all ai’c gone, and left tlicc to repose, 

Since a new race and measures new arose. 

‘The Macdonalds had a ■body-guard of 500 men, of 
whose quarters there are marks still to bo seen on tho 
banks of tlie loch. For their personal services they 
had lands, the produce of which fed and clothed them. 
They were formed into two divisions. The first was 
called Ceatharnaich, and composed of the very tallest 
and strongcjst of the islanders. Gf those, sixteen, 
called Buannachan, constantly' atta^ded tlicir lord 
wheresoever he wx*nt, even in his rural walks ; and ono 
^of .them, denominated “ Gilic 'shiabndh dealt,**, headed 
the party. This piece of^ honourable distinction waS' 
.conferred upon him on account of his feet being of such 
size and form as, in his progress, to cover the gtcatest 
extent of ground, and to shake the dew from the grass 
preparatory to its being trodden by his master. These 
Buannachan enjoyed certain privileges, which rendered 
tlieid particularly obnoxious to their countiymen. The 
last gang of them was destroyed in tho following 
manner by one Macphail in the Rinns 'Sceii^ Mac- 
donald and his mefi com^g, he set about splitting tho 
trunk of a tree, in which ho had partly succeed^ W 
tho time they had reached. He requested tlxe visiti^ Hf ? 
to lend a hand. So, eight on each side, they 
of the partially severed splits ; on doing Which; 
removed the wedges which bad kept open tho 
now closed qn their fingers, holding them ' 
in the rustic man-trap. Macphail and 1 
equipped themselves from the »aemm off 
oomp^ed them to eat alusty dinuolr; ^ " 
them, leaving their master to ret^ i 
smiotoifit Salter 
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of tliese 500 were called Gillean-glaam and their post j 
was within the* outer walls of their fastnesses. These 
forts were so constructed that tlio Gilleon^glasa might j 
Oght in the outer breach, whilst their lords, together 
with their gi^sts, were eiyoying themselves in security 
within the walls, and especially within the impenetrable 
fortiflcatlons of Finlagan. 

* On Frcuch Isle, in the Sound, are the ruins of CInig 
Castle — a square tower, defended by a deep ditch, which 
at once served as a prison and a piotection to the 
passage. At Laggavoiilin Bay, an inlet on the cast 
coast, and on the opposite side to the village, on a large 
peninsular rock, stands part of the walls of a round 
substantial stone burgh or tower, protected on the Jand 
side by a thick earthen mound. It is called Dun 
Naomhaig, or ‘Dunnivaig (such is Gaelic orthography.) 
There are ruins of several houses beyond the •mound, 
separated from the main building by a strong wall. 
This may have been a Danish slriusturo, suhscqucntly 
used by the Macdonalds, and it was one of their strongi*st 
naval stations. There are roniaiiis of several such 
strongholds in the same quarter. The ruins of one are 
to be seen on an inland hill. Dun Jlorreraig, v’itli walls 
twelVo feet thick, and fifty-two foot in diameter inside, 
and having a stone scat two feet high round the area. 
As usual, there is a gallery in the midst of the wall. 
Another had oeenpied the summit of Dun Aidh, a 
large, high, and almost inaccessible rock npar the JMull. 
Between Loch Guirm and Saneg, and soifih of Loch 
Grninort, at Dun Ilheolain (Vollan), there are a series 
of rocks, projecting one behind anothqr into the sea, 
with ' precipitous seaward fronts, and defended on the 
land side by cross dikes; and in the neighbourhood 
numerous small pits in the earth, of a size to admit of 
a jingle pfrson seated. These arc covered by Hat 
Stones, which were concealed bjr swls. 

‘There are also several ruins of chapels and places of 
worship in Islay, as in many other islands. Tlie names 
of fourteen founded by the Lords of the isles might be 
enumerated. Indeed, most of the names, especially of 
parishes of \iie west coast, have some old ecclesiastical 
allusion. In the ancient burying-ground of Kildnlton, 
a few miles south-west of the entrance of the Sound, 
are two largo, hut clumsily-sculptured stone-crosses. 
In this (quarter, near the Bay of Knock, distinguished 
by a high sugar-loaf-shaped hill, are two large upright 
Hiagstoncs, called the two stones of Islay, reputed to 
mark the burying-plaee of Yula, a Danish princess, 
who gives the island its name. In the church-yard of 
Killarrow, near Bowraore, there was a prostrate column, 
rudely sculptured ; and, among others, two grave-stones, 
one with the figure of a warrior, habited in a sort of 
tunic reaching ^ tlio kne^s, and a conical head-dress. 
Ilia hand holds a sword, and by his side is a dirk. 
Tlie decoration of the other is a large sword, surrounded* 
by a wireath of leaves ; and at otic end the figures of 
three animals. This colunfn has been removed from 
its resting-place, and set up in the centre of a battery* 
cveot^ near Islay House some years ago. Monumental 
stones, os well as calms and barrows, octmr elsewhere ; 
and there is said to be a specimen of a circular mound, 
with successive terraces, resembling the tynewaldj, or 
/|iidgment-8cats, of the Isle of Man, and almost unique 

,the Western Islands. Stone and brass hatclict- 
or celts, elf-shots 0 flint arrow-heads, 
have been fibquently dug up.* 




APPi.» py tub mA* 

singular ^gKiVery when travelling 
Isi^tiaias to the east of the Dead Sen, where 
Ajoloun well repay the 
i^apuntOjM'in them. . It was a 


'Saw befbro me a fine {dum-treo, loaded wi{h flesh blooming 
plums. I cried out to my fellow-traveller : Now, then, who 
wtll arrive first at the plum-tree?' and as he caught a 
glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both pressed our 
horses into A gallop, to efee which would tlie first plum 
from the branches. Wc both arrived at the same moment; 
and, each snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it at once into 
our ntonths, when, on biting it, instead of the cool, deli- 
cious juicy fruit which we expected, our mouths were filled 
with a dry bitter dust, and we sat under the tree upon our 
horacr; sputtering, aiiKl hemming, and doing all wo could 
lb be relieved nauseous taste of this strange fruit. 

We tli€‘n pcrceivc<V,^tnd to my great Mclight, that we had 
discovered the famous apple of the Dead ^a, the existence 
of w'hich has been doubted and canvassed since the days of 
Strabo .md riiny, wlio first described it. Many travellers 
have given descriptions of other vegetable productions 
which bear* analogy to the one described by Pliny; but, 
up to this time, no one had met with the thing itself, 
either upon the 8j)ot mentioned by the ancient authoi*s or 
elsewhere. — Curzon*8 Visits to Monasteries in the Levant 


INVOCATION. 

Creator of the universal heart 
In nature’s bosom beating ! 

Life of all forms, whictli 01*0 but as a part 
Of Thee, thy life repeating 1 
Soul of the earth, thy sanctity impart 
Where liuinan souls ai*c iiioeting 1 

Bright as the first faint beam in mercy shewn 
Unto the barren-sighted. 

Where, on the yet unbroken darkness thrown, 

A sunny ray hath lighted, 

The g|pry of thy presence streameth do>vn 
On us, the world-benighted. 

To us the shadow of the earth is given. 

And ours the lower cloud; 

But though along its pathways tempest-driven. 
Our Iiearts shall not be bowed. 

While yet our eyes unto the stars of heaven 
Wo lift, and jway aloud I 

Not with the prayers of long ago wc pray, 

AVith red raised hand beseeching — 

Not with the war-voice of our elder clay, 

Wqth the mammoth's bones now bleacliing-— 
Not for the mortal victories of a day, 

But— for the Spirit’s teaching I 

« 

Be AVords of Light alone our javelins hurled, 
AVhile Truth wings every dart : 

Oh, welcome, then, the legions of a world 
’ But ours no warrior’s part; 

The ensigns we would bear are passions flirled*- 
« Love, and a child’s young heart 1 . 


and low trees 


jniT-EDVQATlOir OE CnXLl>i{EN.. , : , 

Let us here inentiofi, tluit.wo have found the 
the sovereign of Great Britain at nine in the 
the Museum of Practical Art ; and on another 
the slime hour, amidst the Elgin marblea-^i^ 
wise hint to tiie motheiw of England to he 
highest place. Accustom your children in jfi^' 
goodness, and goodness in beairty.— 
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AVHO SHALL RULE THE WAVES? 

A CONTEST of a very remarkable kiiitl is now goiiijif ouf 
Olio which is pregnant with iiuporiaut results in respect 
to commerce, to naval architecture, to geographical* 
discovery, to colonisation, to the siwcad of intelligence 
to the improvement of industrial art, and to the balance 
of political power among nations. T’he iiatiirc of this 
contest cannot be better made intelligible than by giving 
the words of a challenge recently i)ut forth : ‘ The 
American Navigation Company challenge, the .shij»- 
builders of Great Britain to a shii)-race, with cargo on 
board, from a port in England to a i)ort in China ainl 
back. One ship to be entered by each party, and to | 
be named within a week of the start. The shii)s to . 
be modelled, commanded, and ofHeered entirely by ! 
(citizens of the United States and Great Britain respee- j 
tively ; to bo entitled to rank **Al”eit1ier at the ! 
American offices or at Lloyd’s, 'riie stakes to be 
L.l 0,000, and satisfactorily secured by both parties ; to 
be paid without regard to accidents, or to any excep- 
tions ; the whole amount forfeited by eitlier party not 
axjpearing. Judges to be mutually ehosen. Reasonable^ 
time to be given after notice of acceptance, to build the 
sliips, if required, and also for discharging and loading 
cargo in China. The challenged party may name the size 
of the ships — not under 800 nor over 12(J0 American 
register tons ; the weight and measurement which may 
be carried each way ; and the nllowanee for sliort weight 
or oversize.* 

There is a boldness, a straiglitforwardness, an honesty 
in this ehallengc, which cannot be mistaken. It is 
difficult to be interpreted in any other sense than that 
the ^allongers /nea/iwhat they say. Brother Jonathan 
has fiuAy thrown down the gauntlet to the Britishers, 
and it behoves the latter to take it up in a becoming 
spirit ship-builders, especially on the Doe, the 
CiydOi the Wear, the Mersey, and the Thames, aught 
to feci .that much is now expected from them f for if 
once tbe Yankees obtain a reputation— a European 
repnt^l^ it will then be— for outstripping Britisli 
ship 4 bi:oad seas, our ship-owners will assuredly 
ib^^tKppKiitits iu a commercial sense. 

LOtt of the speed of ships is a very curyms 
rules, rather than scientific principles, 
determined the forms which shall be 
sffipt iSmiilt adopts a certain form becffiise 
well, wlwreas Jones’s diiSbrently 
sha^£{;j|reM^ was a bad sailer ; although Stpith, Brown, 
and eo^ be little able to shew 

oimoi^^ r^^es^ sbuuid sail better than tl^eotlie^^ ' 
^ " .sditmld occur to the re^r to visit a, 

establishment, such* as those oh 



any caie of the five rivers named above,’ he will sec 
BoDiethiug like the following routine of ox^eration 
going on : — 

•There is, first, the ‘ ship’s draiightsinaii,’ whose duties 
are somewhat analogous to those of the andiitcct of a 
house, or the engineer of a railway, or the scientific 
cutter at a fashionable tailor’s : lie has to shape the 
materials out of which the structure is to be built up, 
or at least he lias to shew others how it is to be done. 
When the shiy-builder has received an order, we will 
say, to constrict a shii>, and has ascertained for what 
route, and for what inirpose, and of wdiat size it is to 
be, he and his «hix>’s draughtsman * ky their heads 
together’ to devisij such an arrangement of timbers as 
will meet the requirements of tlie ease. Hero it is that 
a science of sliixi-building M'ould be valuable ;ithe prac- 
tical rules followed are dfductions not so much froh! 
general princijiles as from accumulated facts which are 
w’aiting to be s;y slemiUised ; and until this x>roccs9 has 
been carried further, shii>-buikling will be an u/f, but 
not a science. Well, then; the draughtsman, gathering 
ui) all the crumbs of knowledge obtainable fitim various 
quarters, puts liis wisdom upon x)aper in the form of 
drawings and diagrams, to represent not only the dimen- 
sions of the vessel, but the sizes and shuxics of the 
X>rincix).Tl timbers wdiieh are Jo I'orin it, on the scale, 
lierhaps, of a quarter of an iiieh to a fool. ’J’lien this 
very ri'sxunisible personage goes to his ‘ inould-loft,’ on 
tin* V i<Ie-sprea(liiig floor of wliich lie chalks such a 
labyrinth of lines us bewilder one even to look at. 
Tliesc linos rei>resent the actual sizes and shaxies of the 
difibrent parts of the ship, with curvatures and taperinga 
of singularly varied character. One of one room 
thus contains fiill-ai7.ed contours of all the timbers for 
the ship. 

So far, then, the draughtsman. Next, under his 
supervision, thin x>lanks of deal are cut to the contours 
of all these chalk-lincs ; and tliese thin pieces, called 
Moulds^ are intended to guide the sawyers in cutting 
the timbers for thq ship. A largcj East Indiaman 
requifts more than a hundred mould-pieces, chalked 
and marked in every direction. 

Another skilful xiewonagc, called the ^.converter,* then 
makes a tour of the tirabet-yard, and looks about fpr 
all th^odd, crooked, crabbed trunks of oak and ellil 
which he can find ; well knowing that if the natnrni | 
curvature of a tree accords somewhat with the requir^ .< 
curvature of a ship’s timber, the Hmber will bo 
than if cut from a straight trunl^. He has 
, pieces ibr a guide, and searches until ho 
out all the timbers wanted* Then he " 

tp work, who, with th$ mould-piscea idwy*! 
i^pe the lar^ trunks to tlm requited 
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it may* be noted, as a remarkablp fact, tbat although 
; wc live in flueh a steam-engine and maebine-vorking 
age, rery feir engines or machines afford aid in sawing 
ships* tiuibem. Tlie truth seems to be, that the cur* 
▼aturoa arJ so numerous and varied, that machine- 
sawing would scarcely bo ax)plicablc. Yet attempts 
are &om time to time made to construct such machines. 
Mr Cochran has invented on^ ; and it is said that at 
the Earl of Bosse’s first soiree astpresident of the 
Royal Society, a model of this timber-cutting machine 
was exhibited ; that Prince Albert cut a miniature tim- 
ber with it ; and that he thus began an apprenticesliip 
to the national art of ship-building. • • 

Leaving the supposed visitor Ijp a ship-yard to trace 
the timbers through all their stages of progress, we will 
proceed with that which is more directly the object of 
the present paper— namely, the relation of sprat! to 
build. Some sixteen or eighteen years ago, the British 
Association rightly conceived that its Mcclianical Scctidn 
would bo worthily occupied in an inquiry concerning 
tha forms of ships, and the effect of form on the speed 
and steadiness. The inquiry was intrusted to Mr Scott 
Bussell and Mr (afterwards Sir .John) Robison; and 
admirably lias it been carried out. Mr S(!ott Russell, 
especially, has sought to establish soipething like a 
science of form in ship-building — precisely the thing 
wliich would supply a i>ropcr basis for the artificers. 

It is intereisiling to see how, veaF after j^ear, this 
committee of two persons narrated the result of their 
unbought and unpaid labours to the Association. Jn 
JS38 and ^8311, they shewed how a solid moving in tlio 
wat€T produced a particular* kind of wave ; how, at a 
certain velocity, the solid might ride on the iop of the 
wave, without sinking into the hollow ; how, if the 
external form of a vessel Ixire a certain resemblunce 
to a section of this wave, the ship -would encounter loss 
resistance fti the water tliaii any other form ; and thus 
originated the wave principle — so iniieli talked of in 
connection with ship-building. A ship built on that 
principle in that year (1830) was believed to be the 
fastest ship in Britain. lii 1810, the committee stated 
that they had ‘consulted tliemost eminent sliip-builders 
as to the points upon whicli they most wanted iiifoniia- 
tion, and requested them to point out what v ere the 
forms of vessel which they would wish to have tried. 
More than 100 models of vessels of various sizes, from 
80 inches to feet in length, w'ero constructed,* and 
an immense mass of experiments were made on them. 
In 1841, they described how tlujy had experimcntc<l dh 
vessels of everj' size, from models of 30 inches in length 
to vessels of 1300 tons. Ii^ the next following year, 
the committee presented a report of no fewer than 
20,000 experiments on models and ships, some of 
which affo^ed remarkable confirmation of the efildency 
of the wave principle in ship-building. Thus the 
committee went on, year after year, detailing lo the 
AiAOciation the results of their experiments, and point- 
how the ship-buildera wtre by degrees giving 
value to the^ re$i!lts» 

oountxy in which u scieutifie society will 
pounds on sixeh an inquh^% and in 
men will gjlVi^ . up days and weeks of , 
R without fe^ or reward, ouyht not to be 
broad seas %, any competitor. It affords 
arrived at by 
'fbme of, OUT' yachts j 

ht 'fi# III CAS6S even wheif^e 


vessels were built before the labours of the committee 
had commenced. The art had in this case preceded 
<tho soUnce. And let it not be considered that any 
absurdity is involvei licre; farmers manured their 
fields loiijl before chemists were able to explain the 
real nature of manuring ; and so in other arts, ingenious 
practical men often discover useful processes before the 
men of science can give the rationale of those processes. 

It may bo all very ■well to assert, that * Britannia 
rules the waves,* and that ‘ Britons never will he slaves,’ 

. and*so forth ; only let us prove the assertions to be true, 
or not assert aK4** must appeal to the ‘ Shipping 
Intelligence’ wliich conics to hand from every side, and 
determine, from actual facts, whether any one country 
really outsails another. ' 

* Among the facts -which thus present themselves to 
notice, is one relating to clippers. Who first gave the 
name of clijjpcr to a ship, or what the name means, wo 
do not know ; but a clipper is understood to be a vessel 
CO shaped as to sail faster than other vessels of equal 
tonnage. It is said that these swift sailers originatc'd 
I ill the wants of the salmon shippers, and others at our 
^ (4;» stern ports. A bulky, slow -moving slnp may suflBce 
for the coiivc 3 ''auce to London of the minerals and 
manufactures of Northumberland and Durham; but j 
salmon and other i>crishable articles become seriously 
j deteriorated by a long voyage ; and hence it is profitable 
I in such cHvSc to sacrifice bulk to speed. Leith, Dundee, ' 
I and especially Aberd(‘en, are distinguished for the spiked 
j of their vessels above those of the Tyne and the Wear ; 

I and the above facts xwobably explain the cause of the 
I diflereuee. *i'he Aberdeen clipper is narrow, very keen 
I and i>cnetrating in front, gracefully tapering at the 
stern, ajid altogether ealeulatcd to ‘ go aheail * through ; 
the water in rapid atj’lc. As compared with one of 
the ordinaiy old-fhshioucd English coasting brigs of 
equal tonnage, an Aberdeen clipper will attain nearly 
double ilic speed. One of these fine vessels, the 
Cltrt/so/ilc, in a recent voj'agc from China, traversed j 
32(>' nautical miles (nearly 370 Eiiglisli statute miles) 
ill twenty-four hours: this was a great pcrfonnaiice. ! 
But it must not be forgotten, that the United States j 
iSjlaim tt) have attained a high ship-spoed before England 
I bad thought much on the matter ; the Baltimore clippers 
Ik. VC long been known on the other side of the Atlantic 
as dashing, raphl, little vessels, mostly either single or 
double-masted. 

It is to the opening of the China trade the present 
wonderful rivalry may in great part be attributed. So 
long as Kuropeaii vessels were cooped up stagnantly in 
Canton river, and allowed to trade only under circum- 
stances of great restriction and annoyance, little was 
effected except by the tea-drinking denizens of Great 
Britain ; but when, by the treaty of Konkin in 1843, 
Sir Henry Bottingcr obtained the opening of the' four 
ports of Amoy, Koo-tchow-foo, Ning-po, and Shan|^}iae, 
and stipulated that foreign vessels ahould be allowed 
to share with those of England tlio liberty Of trading 
at those ports, there was, a great impetus to 

ship-bi^ilders and sliip-owncrs : those who had goi^ to 
sell, thus found a new market for them ; and thofO ivho 
could perform the voyage most quickly, would naye a 
quicker return for their capital. This, following, at, an 
interval of seven or dght years the changea;tf^m 
the India trade by the East India Cbmpoig^j^il^ber 
of XBM, brought the Americans and the 
others into the Indian seas in great numJbiOxi^K 
Oame the wonders of 1847, in, tha 
foraian gold ; and those of 1861^ in the 
in Australia. • 

Now, these four dates— 1884, 1842, 1^7, JiljSl^^y 
^ considered as four start]ng'*|>ointk by 

la renewed conquest of man over a 

strengthened but not Imstile rihralty bn ^ soat^el^ 
m%\0n and nation. now 

afforded to merifoantf 
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that the ship-buil^^rci are beset on all sides with demands 
for moro speed — ^more speed; and it is significant to 
observe that, in almost every recent newspaper account 
of a ship-launch, wo are told hqyr many knots an hour 
she is expected to att^ when fitted. Every ship 
seems to l^at every other ship, in the glowing language 
employed ; but after making a little allowance for local 
vanity, there is a substratum of correctness which 
shews strongly how we are advancing in rate of speed. 

It will re^ly now become useful to collect ^ and 
preserve records of speed at sea, in connection with 
particular ships of particular build, guide to future 
construction. Mr Henry Wise published a volume about 
1840, coutaining an analysis of one hundred voyages, 
made* by ships belonging to the East India Cou^ianj, 
extracted from the ships’ logs preserved by the Com- 
pany. appears that an average gave 112 d»ys as tlie 
duration of a voyage from Loudon to Bombay. Now, 
within the last few months we have seen that the Chry~ 
solite^ a small clipper, built at Aberd(‘cn for a Liverpool 
firm, has made the run from England to China in 104 
days ; and th^ Stornowaj/^ built at the same place for a 
London firm, has accomplished the dislaiieo in lOi) ' 
Let the reader open his map, and compare the relative 
distances of Bombay and Ciiiua from England, and he 
will then see what a wonderful increase of speed is 
implied in the above numbers. Three American clip- 
pers were sighted during the out and home voyages of 
the two vessels, and, if newspaper reports tell truly, 
were distanced by them. 

We must not expect that tlio vast and unprecedented 
emigration to California and Australia now going on, 
will be designedly and materially connected with high 
speed, because most of the emigrants go in roomy sliijjs, 
at fares as low as arc attainable ; but goods-tratfie, and 
the higher class of passeiiger-trafiic, are e?ery month 
coming more and more within the domain of high 
speed. Let us take two instances wliicli 1852 bus 
nfibrded, one furnished by England, aiul one by 
America — one connected with the Australian trade, 
and one with the Chinese. The Aberdeen clii>i>er- 
built barque, Phoenician^ arrived at Plyinoulli on 
February 8, having loft Sydney on November 12, and 
performed the voyage in 88 days ! Her i)reviou.s 
voyages had varied from 88 to 108 <lays. The other 
instanco is that of the American clipper, Wiich of the, 
JVave, a fine vessel of 1400 tons burden, which left 
CanW on 6th January, and arrived in the Downs on 
4th April, a period of UO days. Ilor greatest speed is 
said to have been 838 nautical miles — equivalent to 
about 889 English miles — in 24 hours. 

llmB it is, we find, that in one voyage ^ve boat the 
Americans — in another, ‘they outstrip us; and there 
seems at present no reason why either country should 
in making still further advances, llie Liverpool 
and Nmr York packet-trade ufibrds another example of 
the attmo principle which wo have been considering; 
gradni^' ,tbeae truly noble vessels arc acquiring an 
increftfM tikte nf speed. Net only does the geueral 
deslir0^^.^hlgh spew impel their owners to this, but 
th^ di^t incentive in the increased rivalry 

of «M^y^lels. The American * liners,’ as the sailing- 
pabiM this route^are usually calM, have had in 


average of about 86 days outward 
days homeward; but they are now 
tininist^ably. The ifacer, built •at 
^ and placed upon the Liverpool 
stil® clipper of 1700 tons register; 
it voyage from New York to Liverpool*iu 


14 ^tdekness not only exceeding that of its 


days® 
wards <ja 
aceomi^ 
Thei 
south 01 


i:; >ui leaving nearly ail of them many 
IV*' Even this, however, tras shortly aftei^ * 
(I i fbtr Another ndw cliiiper, the 

dii^^Hee in a tittle over 18 | days* 
i^VeSisli^'irhich mre so numetous'in thei 
P^:bi^lng tq, the sev^srai yacht-clubs, ] 


’’are sharing in the modern speed-producing improve- 
ments . observable in other vessels. Every one luis 
heard of the yacht Awicj'ica, which arrived at Cowes 
from the United States in July 1851, and of ^the chal- 
lenge which her owners throw out against English 
yacht-owners. Every one know's that the America beat 
the yachts which were fitted against her. This victory 
has led to an immense activity on the i)art of yacht- 
builders in England ; tlifey are studying all the peculi- 
arities ill the buitd and the trim of the yachts belonging 
to the different ports and different countries ; and we 
are jiistilicd by every analogy in expecting, tl&t good 
results will spring out of wits thus sharpened. 

Alfhouglr we liave not deemed it necessary in the 
present paper to touch on the national struggle between 
steam-ships, wo must not forget tliat ono of the most 
promising and valuable features in steam navigation 
arose as an appendage to sailing. Tlie auxiliary/ screw 
will deserve the blessings of our colonists, for reasons 
which may bo soon told. When it was yet uncertain 
wliat result would mark the contest Screw v. Paddle^ 
it was suggested that the screw-propeller might pro- 
bably be used as an auxiliary power, lor occasional 
use during calms and contrary winds ; tlic vessel to bo 
a sailing-vessel under ordinary circumstances ; but to 
have a marine engine and a screw for e.xigcncies at 
times when the ship would be brought to a stand-still 
or even drivcii* backwards. About seven years ago, an 
Anjcrioan packet-ship, the Massachusetts, a complete 
sailing-vessel in other respects, was provided with a 
screw and a steafli-eiigiiie powerful enough to.kcep the 
ship moving when winds and tides were adverse ; the 
screw was capable of being lifted out of the water 
when not in use. In lier first voyage from Ciiverpool 
t(» Anicriea, this ship gaiiicd from five to thirteen day^ 
as compan'd witli five other ships which sailed cither 
on the same or the following day. This experiment 
was dttemed so far successful, tliat the Admiralty 
ordered, in 1846, an auxiliary screw to be fitted to the 
Amphion frigate, then building at Woolwich. Another 
example was the Sarah Sands, an iron shJJ) of 1800 
tons ; she had engines of 180 horse-pow^or, much below 
' that requisite for an ordinary steamer of the same size. 
She could earr^'^ three cbisses of passengers, coal for 
the whole voyage, and 1)00 tons of mcrchanrlise. She 
made four voyages in 1847, Two out and two home; 
and in 1 848 she made five : her average time was about 
nineteen days out, and sevi'utecn days home, and she 
usually iJasseil about six liners on the voyage. 

TJie speed hero mentioned is not quite equal to that 
of the truly remarkable clii>i>er8 noticed above, but 
it tiir exceeded that of any liner at work in 1848, 
The example was followed in otlieiP vessels ; and 
tli^n men began to cherish the vision of a propeUor 
screwing its w'ay tli rough the broad ocean to our 
distant colonies. From this bmnble begiimiug os an 
ausdliary, the screw has obtained a place of more and 
more dignity, until at lengtli Ave see the mails for tlie 
, Capo and ibr Australia intrusted confidently to its 
safe-keeping. 

The icy regions of the north arc braved by the 
auxiliA'y screw'. The little TstdieJ^ fitted out iwoft 
entirely at the expense of Lady Franklin to aid in the 
search for her gallant* husband, is a brigantine of 180 
tons, with an auxiliary screw to ship and unship. . The 
Intrepid and the Pioneer, the two screw-steamers whicli ,, 
form piS:t of Sir Edward Belcher’s arctic expedirio^lf 
—lately started from England— are to work with;!ai|;| 
without their auxiliary appendage as circumst<i||^^ 
may determine. ^ 

The present article, however, Will shew that s^Sjp#^ 
lit not less alive and busy than steaming f 
Voehts and clippers of both nations, are 
tht«)d[''to a continuous mri€$ of imprOTenw^iiySM 
these , improvements — wh^her by aid vof ,, ' 

sodeti^ and laborious experiments^ mr by the 
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eye a:iid the fllirewd intelligence of ship-buildora, or by They looked as if they themselves tkou^t something 
l^th Combined — ^liavc advanced steadily to a point pf this too, when they took possession of the desolate 
. j^rhaps far beyond that which wo have^yet attained, second* floor; and the widow sat down near her son, 
then, if -at all, may we trouble ourselves about the and taking his handJn hers, gave vent to a flood of 
question — mVIio shall rule the waves ? * tears, which ended by unmanning the boy as well. And 

. then they shut up the window carefully, and nothing , 

NUMBER NINETEEN IN OUR STREET. nioro was seen of them that niglit. 

Mrs Lawson, the widow, M'as a mild, lady-hke person, 
Nitmuer Nineteen in our street is a g]oomy house, with whose face bore Iho marks of recent affliction, and 
a blistered door and a cavernous step ; with a hungry whore whole appci^ance and manners were those of a 
area and a desolate frontage. The windows are like loving, gentle, m^ncrgetic, and helpless woman, whom 
prlsou'llips, only a trifle darker, and a good deal sorrow could w^crush beyond alt power of resistance, 
dirtier; and the kitchcn-officcs might stand proxies for The boy was a tall, thin youth, with a hectic flush and 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, barring the company and a hollow cougli, eyes bright and restless, and as ,mani* 
the warmth, t For ns to company, blat!k Ixictles, mice, fpstly nervous as his mother was the reverse in tein- 
aiid red ants, are all that are ever seen of jininiutcd ptTaineiit — anxious and restless, and continually taxing 
nature there, and the thermometer rarely stands alxive his strength beyond its pow'er, making himself scfiously 
freezing-point. Number Nineteen is a lodging-house, ill in liia endeavours to save his beloved mother some 
kept by a -poor old maid, wliose only fri<‘iid is lier cat, small trouble. They seemed to be very tenderly 
add whose only heirs will be tlie parish. With tjic attached one to the otlicr, and to supply to each all 
outward world, excepting such as slowly li Iter through /hat was wanting in each: the mother’s gentleness 


the rusty opening of the blistered door, JNliss Rebecca , soothing down her boy’s excitability, and the boy’s 
I Spuiig lias long ceased to have dealings. She hangs illiTvousncss rousing the mother to exertion. They 
a certain piece of cardboard, with ‘ Lodgings to Let,* 'were interesting people — so lonely, apparently so unfit 
printed in school-giri print, unconscious of straight to ‘rough it* in the world; the mother so gentle in 
lines, across it ; and this act of public notification, temper, and the son so frail iu constitution — two people 
coupled with anxious peepings over tlie blinds of the wlio ought to have been iirotected from all ill and all 
parlour front, is all the intercourse wditch she and tlic cares, yet who had sucli n bitter cuj) to empty, such a 
world of men hold together. Every now and then, harsh fate to fulfil. 


indeed, a manj^y cab may be seen driving up to her 
worn-outi stej) ; and dingy individuals* of the kind wlio 
travel about with small square boxes, covered with 
marbled paper, and secured 'with knotted cords of 
ditrerent €izes, may be witnessed taking possession of 
Islneteen, in a melancholy apd , mysterious way. But 
eycn these viaitalious, unsatisfactory as most lodging- 


*rhey were very poor. The mother used to go out 
with a small basket on her arm, which could hold but 
scanty supplies for two full-grown people. Yet this 
was the only store they had; for no baker, no butcher, 
no milkman, grocer, or poulterer, ever stopped at the 
area gate of iMiss Kebeeca Spoiig ; no purveyor of 
higher grafie than a cat*s-meat-mau was ever seen to 


bouse keepers w ould consider them, are few' and far , hand provisions into the depths of Number Ninetoen’s 
between; for somehow the people w’ho come and go darkness. Tlie old maid herself w'as jxx)r; and she, 
never seem to have any friends or relations wlierehy too. used to do her marketing on the basket principle; 
Miss Spong may improve her ‘ coimeetion.* You never j carrying home, generally at night, odd scraps from the 
see the postman stop at that desolate door ; you never j open stalls iu Tottenham Court-Itoad, wliich she liad 
heiir a visitor’s knock on that rusty lion's head; no I picked up as bargains; and dividing equally between 
unnecessary ti*afflc of social life ever takes plac'c beliind | licrself and her fagged servant-of-all-work the wretched 
those dusty blinds ; it might be the home of a select meal wdiich w ould not liave been too ample for one. 
party of Trappists, or the favourite liiding-placc of She therefore could not help her lodgers, and they all 
coiners, for all the sunshine of external liumanity that scrambled on over the desolate places of poverty lu 
is suffered to enter those interior reces.ses. If a murder they best might. In general, tea, sugar, bread, a little 
had been committed in every room, from the attics to rice, a little coffee as a change, a scrap of buttqr which 
the cellar, a heavier 8i>ell of solitude and desolation no cow that ever yielded milk would have acknow- ! 
could not rest on its floors. ledged—these wert‘‘tlio usual items of Mrs Lawson’s 

One dreary afternoon in November, a cab stopped at marketing, on which she and her young son w'ero to. 
Number Nineteen. It w’as a railway cab, less worn and be iiourishcil. And on such ijoor fare as this was that 
ghastly than tWbse vehicles in general, but not bringing pule boy expected to become a hearty man? The 
mnch evidence of gaiety <»r wcaitli for ail that. mother could not, did not expect it. Else why were 
inmates were a widow and a hoy of about fifteen ; and Uie tears in her eyes so often as she returned f and 
all the possessions they had with them wore contained why did she hang over her son, and caress him wmdiy, 
in one trunk of very moderate dimensions, a cage wkh as if iu deprecation, when she brought liis 
a canary bird twittering inside, some pots of flowers, wretclied meal, seeming to lament, to bUim^ bers^f, 
and a little white rabbit, one of the comical * lop-eared * too, that she had not been ublc to provide 
kind. There was something very touching in these better? Boor things! poor things! . » 

! evidences of the fresh country life which they had left Mrs Lawson seemed at last to get some 
, the dull atmosphere and steaming fogs the She had tsjen seeking for it long— to judiMriQr 
^^m^tropolis. 'ITxey told a sad tale of old associations frequent absences from homo, and the wsi^try* io«' of 
brqki^ and old loves forsworn 4 of days of comfort disappointment she W'ore when she leturmsi; Slut at 
.^sM^WJOsperity exchanged f#r the dreariness of poverty; last the opening was found, and she set in 


gone through befqre they could have ovlirtoskod all. the day; but she Inid mnl 
to leave tWr own dear village, mine. Tim scanty meals yem 
hved many, years in tlxat local before, and her shabby inonmu^ was itg^Ooiiiahblor 
the cJw^uMia’e femilyj Growing wad daller., SSiewaa recy 

Uttlews «ad their 

in]git|.eatom mmi world, where they .sustained by ^ very 

positions and earn tlieir own bad ,with rixem of 

by ny^^ifatby, honour, or affection, wnendment ; for 
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up AB a lady,* and so was doubly incapable — by educa- 
tion as well as Ey temperament — of gaining her oto 
living. Shp was now employee^ as daily governess ih 
the family of a city tradesman— people, who though 
they were kindly-naturcd enougii, had as much as they 
could do in keeping their own fortunes afloat without 
giving any substantial aid to others, and who had 
therefore engaged her at the lowest possiidc salary, such 
as was barely sufficient to keep her and her son from 
absolute want. • , 

The boy had long been very busy. He used to sit 
by the window all 4ho day, earnestly employed with 
paper and scissors ; and I wondered what fascinating 
occupation he had found to chain him for so many hours 
by those chinks and draughts; for lie was lymally 
enveloped in shawls, and blankets were hung about Ms 
chair, and every tender precaution taken that^he sliould 
not increase his sickness by exposure even to the 
ordinary changes in the temperature of a dwelling- 
room. ■ But now, in spite of his terriido cough, in spite ctf 
Ids hurried breathing, he used to sit for hours on hours 
by the dusky window, cutting and cutting at that etcriuA 
papeill as if his very life depended on liis task. But Jic» 
used to gather up the cuttings carefully, and hide all 
out of sight before Ids mother eaiiie honu' — sometimes 
nearly caught before quite prepared, when he used to 
shew as much trepidation as if committing a crime. 

This went on for some time, and at he w«‘nt out. 

It was fortunately a fine day — a clear, cold, .lamiary 
day ; but he had no sooner breathed the brisk frosty 
air than a terrible fit of coughing seemed to threaten 
his frail existence. Ho did not turn hack though ; and 
I watched him slowly pass dow’n the street, holding on 
by the rails, and every now and then stopping to take 
breath, I saw' a poUeeman speak to him in a grave, 
compassionating way, as if— seeing Ihat^ ho was so 
young and feeble, and so much a stranger that he wjis 
asking his way to Oxford Street, w'hile going in a 
totally contrary direction— he was advising him to go 
home, and to let some one else do his busincs.s — his 
father perhaps ; hut the boy only smiled, and shook his 
hei^ in a hopeful way ; and so he went from my sight, 
though not from my thoughts. s 

This continued daily, sometimes Herbert bringing 
home a small quantity of money, sometimes only dis- 
appointment ; and tliese were terrible trials ! At last, 
the mother W'as made acquainted with her son’s new 
mode of life, by the treasured 5.s. w’hich the poor 
boy thrust into her hand one evening, w itli a strange 
shy pride that brought all the blood into his face, 
while he kissed her wdtli impetuosity to smother her 
reproaches. She asked him how' he had got so much 
money — so much 1 and then he told hdr liow', self- 
taughty he had learned to cut out figures— dogs and 
lauo^pes; — in coloured paper, which he had taken to 
the t^ZApRrs and stationers’ shops, and there disposed 
, a mere trifle truly. * For this kind of thing is 

ffi^lpnable, mother, though I think the Queen likes 
theaf Itis said ; ‘ and of course, if not fashionable, I 
for them,’ So he contented 
and consoled her, for the small payfhent of 
br a shilling, which perhaps w'as all he could 
or four days* w ork. • 

gently blamed him for his imprudence 
nitnself as ho had done to tlie wet and cold 
had told sadly on his w'cakened 
ilerbc*^ so happy to-night, thalf she 

i damp Ids pleasure, even for maternal love ; 

the lecture which p^st^be given gntil 
then his out-door expeditions were 
^ forbidden ; and Miss Spong was culled up 

^ prohibitlon^which shu did efibctuallv 

'her little, quick, nervous way, to 'tal^ 
f to the shdps Itersdf, oud thus to 

of doing so.* ^bor Mrs 

‘I 'domain, 'bud kissed her cheek 'like 

>a sister, as she spoke; wliile Miss Spong, so utterly 
unused ®ho had been for years tb the smallest 

demonstration of afiection, looked at first bewildered 
and aghast, and finally sank dowh on tho chair in a 
childish fit of crying. I cannot say how macli the sight 
of that poor little old maid’s tears aflected me I They 
seemed to speak of such long years of heart -loneliness — 
such loving impulses strangled by the chill hand of 
solitude — such w'cary fa#niliarity with that dcadness of 
life wherein no Sympathy is bestowed, no love aw'nk- 
cned — that I felt as one witnessing a dead man recalled 
to life, after all that made life ]>lea8ant had fled. AVhat 
a sorrowful house that Number Nineteen W'as ! From 
the dosol,ate servant -of-all-work at her first place from 
the Foundling, to the half-starved German in the attics, 
(‘Very inmate of tlie house seemed to iiave nothing but 
the bitter br(‘ad of affliction to eat — notliing but tho 
salt waters of desi)air to drink. 

And now' began another epoch in the Lawson history, 
whicli shed a sad but most beautiful light over the 
fading day of that young life. 

A girl of about fourteen — she might have been a 
year or so younger — w'as onc'c sent from one of^the 
stationer’s shops to conclude some bargain w'ith the 
sick paper-(‘uttor. 1 saw her slender figure bound up 
the desolate steps with tlu* light tread of youth, as if 
she had been a divine being entering the home of' 
liuman sorrow;. She w'as one of those saintly children 
w'ho arc sohietimos s(‘cn blooming like w'hito roses, 
iinstaiiKMl by time or by contact. Her hair hung down 
her neck in long, loose curls, among which the sunlight 
schemed to liavc fairly lost itself, they were ’so golden 
bright; her tyes w'erc large, and of that deep, dark 
gray w'liich is so much more beautiful, beoaiwc so much 
more intellectual, than any other colour eyes can takq; 
her lips W'cro fresh and ^outhful ; and her figure had 
all that girlish grace of fourteen which combines the 
unconscious innocence of the child with the exquisite 
modesty of tho maiden. She soon became the daily 
visitor of the Lawsons — pupil to Herbert. 

Tlio paper-cutting w'us not wholly laid asjde though ; 
in the early morning, and in the evening, and often late 
into the night, the thin, w'an fingers were busy about 
their task ; but the middle of the day was snatched 
like an Imur of sleep in tho midst' of pain— garnered 
lip like a fountain of sweet.waters in the wilderness ; 
for then it w'as tliat little .Jessie came for her Latin 
lesson, which she used to learn so well, and take such 
pleasure in, and be doubly diligent about, because poor 
Herbert Lawson was ill, and vexation w'ould do him 
liarni. Does it seem strange that a stationer’s daughter 
should be so lovely, and should learn Latin ? And there 
those two children used to sit for three^ear hours of the 
day; she, leaning over her book, her sweet young face 
!»ent on her task with a look of earnest intellectuality in 
it, that made her like some sainted maid of olden time ; 
and he w'atehiug her every movement, and listening to 
lA'cry syllable, w'itli a i*ai)t interest su(jh as only very early 
youth can feel. How happy he used to look ! How Ills 
face w'ould lighten up, as if an angel’s wing had swept 
over it, when the two gentle tap.s at the d(X)r heraldM 
young Jessie ! How his boyish reverence, mixed ; 

boyiAi care, gavc^ his wasted features an exptossk^ ; 
almost unearthly, ns ho hung over her so proteictingly, so 
tenderly, so adoringly ! It was so difi'erentfirotu^ man’s 
love ! There was something so exquisitely pure and si>l- ^ , 
ritual in it— something so reverential and so ehivalrouit : 
-—it yd>uld have been almost a sin to have' had that ^ . 

grow out into a man’s strong passion! ’The . 

she brought him-.-and seldom did a day pass ; 

a ftesh supply of violets, and, when tlie 
warmer, of primroses and cowslips, firoin 1^; 
hand— all tliese were eherisbed mom than 
have been cherished; the books she 
neve> firom his side; ii sftO toueh^’ 

(nuiaxnents' on tl^o 
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transferred to his own private table ; and the chair she ' otBccs of gentle comforting, he was likp a child sinking 
used' was always kept apart, and sacred to her return, softly to sleop-^a soul striving upward to its home. 
It was vezy beautiful to watch all these manifesta- beckoned on by the ha,nds of tlie holier aister before it. 
tions ; for I did wat6h them, first from my own window, And thufi he died— in the bright spring-time of the 
then in ihi house, in the midst of the lonely family, year, in the bright spring-time of his life. Love had 
comforting when 1 could not aid, and sharing in the been the cradlc-song of his infancy, love was the 
griefs 1 could not lessen. Under the new influence, the requiem of his youth. Ills was no romantic fable,'no 
I boy gained such loveliness and spirituiUism, that his heroic epic ; adventures, passions, fame, made up none 
I face had an angelic diaractcrf, which, though it made of its incidents ; it was simply the histo^ of a boy's 
young Jessie feel a strange kind of ICving awe for the manful struggling ajjainst fate — of the quiet heroism of 
sick boy, betokened to me, and to his mother, that his endurance, compensated by inward satisfaction, if not 
end wa^ not far off*. by actual iiappiilbss. • 

He was now too weak to sit up, excepting for a True, Ins career was in the low-lying paths of 
small part of the day ; and I feared that he wpuld soon humanity ; but it was none the less b^utifiil and 
become too weak to teach, even in his gentle way, and pure, for it is not deeds, it is their spirit, which makes 
with such a ^ntle pupil. But the Latin exercises still mtn nohlo, or leaves them stained. Hod Herbert 
held their place ; the hooks lying on the sofa instead of Lawson been a warrior, statesman, hero, philosopher, 
on the table, and Jessie sitting by him on a stool, he w'ould have shewn no other nature than that .which 
where he could overlook her as she read : thie was all gladdened the heart of liis widowed mother, and proved 
the change ; unless, indeed, that Jessie read aloud a life's instruction to Jessie Hamilton, in his small 
more than formerly, and not always out of a Latili deeds of love and untaught W'ords of faith in the soU- 
book. Sometimes it was poetry, and sometimes it was trade of that lodging-house. Brave, pure, noble then, 
the Bible that she reml to him ; and then he used to sphere only w^ould have been enlarged, and^ith 
atoj her, and pour fortli siicli eloquent, such rapturous his sphere the wciglit and power of his character ; 
remarks on what he heard, that Jessie used to sit and but the spirit would have been the same, and in the 
wateh him like a young angel holding converse witli a dying child it was ns beautiful as it would have been 
spirit. She was beginning to love him very deeply in in the renowjicd philosopher. 

heir innocent, girlish, unconscious way ; jind I used to We have given this simido story — simple in all its 
see her bounding step grow sad and hcaVy as, day by bearings — as an instance of how much real heroism is 
day, her brother-like tutor seemed to be sinking from daily enacted, how'much true morality daily cherished, 
earth so fast. ^ . under the most unfavourable conditions. A widow and 


earth so fast. ^ , under the most unfavourable conditions. A widow and 

Thus passed tho winter, poor Mrs Lawson toiling her young son cast on the ■world without sufficient 
painfully at her task, and Herbert falling into dcatli in means of living — a bravo boy battling against poverty 
his ; but with such happiness in his heart as made his and sickness combined, and doing his small endeavour 
sufferings "cli vine delights, and his weakness, the holy with manful constancy — a dying youth, whose whole 
strengtii of heaven. •' soul is penetrated wdth Jove, as with a divine song: idl 

lie could do but little at his papcr-cutting now, but these are elements of true liuman interest, and these 
still he persevered ; and liis toil was w^ell repaid, too, arc circumstances to be found in every street of a 
when he gave his mother tho scanty payment which lie crowded city. And to such as these is the divine 
received at the end of the week, and felt that he had mission of brotherly charity required ; for though 
done his beft — that he had helped her forward — that poverty may not be relieved by reason of our inability, 
he was no longer an idler supported by her sorrow^ — sufiering ma)'* always be lightened by our sympathy, 
but that he had braced the burden of labour on to his ft takes but a ■w’ord of love, a glance of jiity, a gentle 
own shpiilders also, weak as they were, and had taken kiss of afToction — it takes but an Jiour of our day, a 
I his place, though dying, among the manful workers of prayer at night, and we may walk through the sick 
the nvorld. Jessie brought a small ■w'eekly contribution w'^orlcl and the sorrowful as angels dropping balln and 
also, neatly sealed up in fair white paper ; and of these conifort on the wounded. The cup of such human love 
crumpled scraps Ilerlwrt used to cut angels and as this poured freely out wdll prove in truth ‘ tirice 
cherubs' heads, which he would sit and look at for blessed,' returning back to our own hearts the peace 
hours together; and then he would pray as if in a we have slied on others. Alas I alasl how thick the I 
trance — so earnest and Iicartfelt was it— while tears of harvest and how few the reapers I 
love, not grief, would stream down his lace, as his lijis 


-d com*CT» m TB. 

bravely ; but ^ath is a hard adversary, and cannot be BTOGIIAPIIY OF BURNS, 

withstood, even by the^ strongest. It came, stealing Ha'vino occasion to spend a few days of the 


over him like an evening cloud over a star— leaving 
him atiU beautiful, while blotting out his light-^- 


J Illy of the present year in the lower part of Nitlmdk] 


him atul beautiful, while blotting out his light-*- l felt tempted to bestow a forenoon upon an ^ 
«Jad purifying, while slowly obliterating his discover and examine a particular spot in thwiS^ct 
phwe. Day by day, his weakness increased; day by connected with the liistory of the poet M 

ddy, his pale hands grew paler, and his hollow cheek respect&g which a doubt has till lately existeC^? f 
more wan. But the love in hie boy's heart hung about subject was the more excitingly placed befoi^' laiL 
lick-bed as flowers that have an eternal fragnmee my seeing dVery morning, from my bedrooiu 


tlmir birth. > Uie smiling flirmstead of Ellisland, which ttt ’ i 

isltor, though no longer now built, and where he spent more than four fUmm 
mice hod all tlie eflbct of life. Daily beholding his simple home, and 
ivas so calm, and sUlL and he liad tilled, X felt a revived interest iti 
^ When the was gofa, he history and everything associated with it, ^ 
ou# never pehvish; but he Ail the readme of Bums are of coursh 
to flk on any- with his extrav^t BacchanaUan lyric, 

g indeiaeiltly to Uie window, , , . ■ ' ’* 

II (Mawy ham *i>d hi, thin ® ?,?** ® 

Wlr M hi, bed^aothw, in ,* 

‘wrroir. VIThite slw «at by 

UlH? lor .nmain in hi, ear^ w^>»*n41» \ 


the snuling ihrmstead of Ellisland, which 


O Waiie brewed a peck o* maut,' ■ ’ '’’'’'>4?!;' 

, And Kab and Alton cM| W 
Three blither hearts that JecAjiim 
Ye wadnaflndte 


him in a thousand jit was w# Imown 'tM/tim 
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one— that the Willie who gaye the entertainment was 
Mr William Nicol, a master in the High School of 
Edinburgh — Rab, tlie poet himselft— and Allan, a certain 
Mr Masterton, likewise of the Eclinburgh High School : 
three merry-hearted men, of remarkable taSenta and 
many other good properties, but who, unfortunately, 
were all of them too liable to the seductions of the 
‘ barloy-bree/ That such was the scene, and such the 
actors, we had learned from Bums himself, who thus 
annotated the song in a musical cdllection : ‘ Thi% air 
is Masterton's ; the song mine. The occasion of it was 
this: Mr William Nicol, of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, during the autumn vacation being at Moffat, 
hones| Allan — who was at that time on a visit to Dal- 
swinton— and I went to pay Nicol a visit. W<^ had 
such a joyous meeting, that Mr Masterton and 1 agrcca, 
each in our own way, that we should celebrate the 
business.* That is to say. Burns undertook to compo'se 
a song descriptive of the merry encounter, while Mr 
Masterton, who was an amateur musician, should 
compose an appropriate air. So far there seems to be 
little ^bseurity about the matter. The locality pointed* 
out is the well-known spa village of ^Toffat, situatrtl 
among the hills of Annandalo, about twenty miles from 
Ellisland. Nicol had had a lodging there, in which to 
enjoy his few weeks of autumn vacation ; Burns and 
]\rastcrton— the one from Ellisland, the other from 
Halswinton— had journeyed thither in company ; and 
there, probably in some small cottage room, had the 
strength of the pock o* maiit been tried. Must likely, 
as Moffat is so far on the way from Dalswinton to 
Edinburgh, Mr Masterton would part witii his two 
friends next day, and proceed on his way to the city, 
while Burns returned to his farm, lone-niC(litatiug on 
the song in which he was to make tlie frolic immortal. 

With so explicit a statement from the po«t, wo never 
should have had occasion to feel any doubt about the 
circumstances roferre*! to in ‘ Willie brewed a pock o* 
maut,* hud not T)r Currie, the editor of the posthumous 
collection of Burns’s works, inserted therein a note, 
stating that the meriy'-meeting ‘ took place at Laggan, 
n farm purchased hy Mr Nicol in Nitlisdido, on the 
recommendation of Burns.’ Currie, proceeding upon* 
the undoubted fact of Nicol having purchased such a 
farm, seems to have imagined that tlie meeting was 
what is called in Scotland a home-lieatunj, or eiitci lain- 
ment given to celebrate the entering ui)ou a nevr 
domestic cstablishincnt, Laggan itself being of course 
the scene. To add to the perplexity thus created. Dr 
Currie’s assumptions were taken up by a subsequent 
editot*, who ought to have known better — the late Allan 
Cunningham. Ho gives the whole affair, with daring 
circumstantiality. The song, ho says, ‘ was composed 
to commemorate the house-heating — ^fi,s entering upon 
possession of a new house is called in Scotland. William 
Nicol made the brewst strong and nappy •, and Allan 
Masterton, tlien on a visit at Dalswinton, crossed the 
Nith, and,. with the poet and his celebrated punch-bowl, 
reached. Laggan “ a wee before the sun gacd down.” 
The siun, ^**®^*‘ carousal, if the t!;adUion 

of the land may be trusted.* Thus, as Laggan is on 
the bank of the Nith, while Dalswinton is on the 
Iftffe, wo Masterton crossing the nver to join 
Bnnw at Wlisland, which is the converse of the pro- 
Oednft ned^lry on tho supposition of Moffat being 
tjio JoiiBiy.' A pl^ called Laggan, about two miles 
bdng ibrther assumed as the seat of 
the poet marchipg along to it bearing 
as anesientlfd of the Mic paril- 
this biogrirnhw Would have probably sup* 
that the real Laggan of 
is el^t or nine miles itom ElUaumd, ip 
county naturtily so dllftcalt of acces^ 
to get thm himself withoni 


—where at length an effort is made to illustrate both, by 
doenmantary and other exact evidence *— the affair is 
set in such a light as to throw a lutjicrous commentary 
on suoli testimony as the ‘tradition of the ^and.* It 
appears, from a letter of Burns in which tifo verses of 
the song are transcribed, that it was written before 16th' 
October 1789 ; while it equally appears that Mr Nicol 
did not purchase Laggan till March 1790: emo, the 
maut was not brcwx‘(l aS Laggan ; Masterton did not 
cross the Nith; alid the punch-bowl is a myth, which 
most likely originated in editorial fancy. 

Laggan is, nevertheless, a remarkable place, f<H*Bnms 
and Nicol must have been there together in some 
fashion, if.not a Bacchanalian <me, since it was upon the 
recommendation of the former that the latter became 
its proprietor. 'Inhere* arc, however, two Laggnns — one I 
in Dunpcore parish, about two miles from Ellisland ; 
the other in Glcncaini jiari.sh, a comparatively remote 
situation! and the latter was the Laggan. of Nicol. 

IV^r M , of A , wlio noAV lives near Ellisland, 

remembers, while living in his father’s house, Laggan 
of Diinscore- -tlie jilacc erroneously assumed by Cun- 
ningham — that Burns and Nicol canic there rather Ipto 
one evening, and induced liis father to accompany them 
to the town of Minnichivc, whence he did not return 
liome till next day at three o’clock. Laggan of 
GIcncairn being on the way to Minniehivc, and near it, 
and there biyug no other imaginable reason for Nicol 
going to such an ont-of-ihe-way place, it seems a very 
roasonahle sui»position, that the pair of tViends were on 
their way to see* the property which Nicol thought of 
purchasing ; and that Burns, knowing Mr M“= — to be 
well skilled in land, had thought of asking hi.s advice 
on its value. The junior Mr M adds i| reminis- 

cence, too characteristic, wc fear, to be much doubted^ 
that Burns and Nicol on that occasion were for a whole 
Aveck engaged in morry-mnking. 

We had, therefore, a half- melancholy interest in 
seeing Laggan — a name, we felt, associated with reck- 
less gaieties, hnfc then they were the gaieties of genius, 
and well had they been moralised in the punishments 
which they drew down— for, as Currie remarks in 1799, 
tliesc ‘three merry boys’ were already all of them under 
the turf. Our kind host, the successor of Masterton’s, 
took us ill his earriage across the Nith, through a scene 
of natural luxuriance and bounty not to be surpassed, 
and under a sun of as intense brilliancy as ever shone in 
tlieso climes. Passing into a high side-valley, we soon 
left the glowing plains of Nithsdale behind. We passed 
under tlie farmstciul of Laggan of Diinscore, and 
thought of Burns and Nicol coming there to seduce the 
worthy farmer away to partake of their festivities at 
Minniehivc. By and' by we came to^anscore kirk, 
which Bums used to attend wdth liis family while resi- 
cAut at ICllishind — a glooniy-looking man, the people 
thought him, all the lime that he, with his generous, 
benevolent nature, was in reality groaning over th© 
stern Calvinistic theology of the preacher. It is a tract 
of country which has but recently been reclaimed fh>m 
a marshy and moorish state, and which still shews only 
partial traces of decoration and high culture. Ini 
glooi^y recess among the hills, wo caught a glhil||S© ©f 
the situation of the old castle of Lagg, a foriaii)^ 
surrounded by bogs, the ancient rcfiadetie© of 
persecutor Grierson* of Lagg, and fit to ft© 

connected with the histor/of a man who could eoo^ 
stand ,to see innocent women drowned ©t a stal^ 
in the sea for conscience* sake. The name of th© 
place is pure Norwegian, expressin^f toply water, tem 
being, no doubt,* the predominating feature , 91 ? 
Boenery in its original state— while 
give© the article sw (the) in addition. Soon 
hgDwxxm, ^ eiw«red^th«Yiitor^^^^^.- 
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‘Which, with* its chalet-like farmhouses for up the* 
slopes on botlv sides, rominded us much of Swit^land. 
Here, a few miles onward, we saw Maxwellton House, 
surrounded l>y tho^e slopes so warmly spoken of in 
Scottish feosg— 

Maxwellton braes arc honnie, 

Where early fa’s the clew ; 

Where I and Annie Laurie, 

Made up the pronfise truc^, 

Of this estate, the Laggan of William Nicol was 
originally a part, being sold in 1790 by Sir Robert 
Laurie of Maxwellton, a gentleman whom Bums has 
celebrated in his famous poem of ‘ The Whistle.* 'Even 
in this splendid summer-day, the whole vale lias a rude 
and triste appearance, somewhat at issue witli the 
declaration of the old song just quoted, and not likely, 
one would have thought, to attract the regard of such 
men as William Nicol and Robert Burns. 

We had inquired, as we came along, ns to the place 
of which we were in quest; and finding nobody with‘a 
very clear or ready conception of it or its whereabouts, 
began to feel as if it were of a half-fabulous character- ' 
A r length, liowever, at a place called Crossford, we 
wore told we should have to leave our carriage and the 
! road, and ascend the side of the valley to the north- 
wanl, whore, about a mile and a lialf onward, we 
should find a small farm called Laggan Park. This 
' wc hoped to find to bo the true place. T<f walk a mile 
and a half up bill on a roasting July clay was not a 
I task to l)e encountered on light grounds ; however, we 
had resolved to make out our point if possible. Behold 
a couple of wayfarers, then, pursuing tlipir way along 
the skirts of turnip-fields, through slight coppices, and 
^ong varftus clayey braes, with this unseen place of 
Laggan Park still keeping Voiiderfullj' aliead, long 
after it ought to have been reached. Wo wondered 
how the Ayrshire bard would have looked carrying a 
punch-bowl along our present path, after a journey of 
eight miles similarly loaded; and whether he would 
have tbougfit any amount of the ‘ barley broe* during 
‘ the lee-lang night’ a fair recompense for his toils. 
At length, we arrived at the spot, but in a state of 
deliquescence and exhaustion not to be described. It 
is a BniaU farm-establishment, nestling in a bosom of 
the hills, with some shelter and good exiwsure, making 
up for deration of j^osition, so that its few fields of 
growing grain, of potatoes, and meadow grass, have a 
tolerably good appearance. Some patches of ancient 
coppice at the base of the barish hills behind, , give it 
even a smiling aspect. The farmer, seeing us approach, 
left his people in the field, and came to greet us. We 
entered a neat ^leaii room, and met a kind reception 
fSrom *the Mistiess,* who was as trigly dressed as if she 
had been expecting company. It soon became clcai^ 
from our conversation with the good couple, that our 
toils .vrere crowned with success. 'I’his really had been 
Nicoi’s property ; it still belonged to a member of hih 
ikmUy. Thkt line of gray heights seen from the door 
was what Bums alluded to when he facetiously dubbed 
Hi» j^nd * Illustrious lord of Laggan’s many hills.* 
cottage had been the retreat of the Higli School 
master in his houn of rustic vacation. There was a 
which , we discussed over a glass of most 
HiepM spints and water fttmlahed by tlie farmer : 

neat room form 0 part of the dwelling of. 
n^A/'&appeared not. > It was. a modern .addition. 

house, to whidli it adlomed upon V dif* 

■ qf fioorlng, was th^ hut, of one 

4.ij^ of, box-buds .the 'Sitting-place 

wldch, Wnf rudely caqsewayed 
had emplc^ in 

, was4l*e ■: 

la o' maut'— 

wMi|)plicity eeuntry < 




' We did not venture to indulge in any dreaming as to 
festive meetings between Bums and Nicol in this 
humble shed ; for we felt that here there was no certain 
ground to ^o upon. Enough that we could be assured 
of Bums«and Nicol Saving been together here; two 
most singular examples of the peasant class of their 
country, and one of them an uuapproaclicd master of his 
country’s lyre, whose strains have floated to the ends 
of the earth, and promise to last tlirough many ages. 

The elements of fthe place, and the ideas connected 
witli it were, after all, too simple to detain us long. Wc 
only w'aited to snatch a slight penal sketch of tlie house 
and its adjuncts ; and then, having taken leave of the 
farmer and his wife, Ave retraced our steps to the road. 
Somewhat unoxiMJctcdly, and not at all in keeping with 
tke iaca of cither Maxwellton braes or Laggan’s many 
hills, Avc (jiscovered in our walk that the rough terrace- 
lifce ground over which we had passed before coming in 
sight of Nicol’s estate, w'as a moraine^ or mass of ihfbi'is, 
produced and left tlicre by a glacier. Its surface, 
thickly covered with loose blocks of rock difierent from 
that of the district, first fixed our attention; then 
•looking into some openings Avliich had been made in 
the earth for building materials, Ave readily obscrvi'd 
that the internal consiitulion of the mass was precisely 
like that of the moraines of the existing glaciers of th(j 
Alps, and of the similar masses of drift scattered over 
Sweden— a confused iiiixturc of angular, sliglitly-Avoni 
blocks of all sizes, bedded in clayey gravel of a broAni 
colour. Such objects are rare in Scotland ; but here is 
undoubtedly one, though ai'c cannot pretend to tell from 
what quarter it has come. The thing most nearly 
resembling it in general appearance, Avhich we haA'c 
eA*er seen, is an niidoubted ancient moraine at a place 
called Mosshuiis, in the Valley of the Laug, in Norway. 

One refie(vtion arises at the conclusion of this trivial 
inA'ostigation, and it is this— If so much doubt and 
obscurity have already settled on circumstances which 
took place scarcely beyond the recollection of living 
peoi>le, can avo wonder at that Avhich invests the events 
of a more remote epoch ? If editors in our enlightened 
time have contrived so soon to give the history of 
jSurns a inytliicfd character, Aihat safety have wc in 
tnisting to such ancient narrations as those of Plutarch 
or Thiu’ydidcs ? On tlie other hand, where even such 
a biography as that of Burns is placed by sound and 
carefully-examined evidence upon an irrefragable basis, 
a service is rendered to the public beyond the merits of 
any immediate question that may be under discussion, 
in the encouragement Avhich it gives to historical 
inquirers of all grades, to rest satisfied with nothhag on 
A'ague assertion, but to sift cverytliing to the bottom. 

ONE-SIDEDNESS. 

Plantagenel. The truth appears no naked on my ride, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Somerset. And on iny side it is so well apparoUe^ 

So clear, so shining, and so evident, 

That it will glimmer through a hUnd man’s m. ' 

* • FirHPwrtitfi^rvVL 

IlAviNd made np our mind ujion a questiem, prolxihly 
by a delightfully curt process, how pleasant ana natural 
it is to laifth sublimely at all dissentients! Poor 
creatures, those nonconformists are glrwt tQ be 
pardoned, so much does their hnpenetz^hte dolness 
amuse ns I IIow they cm have scramtiM to > con- 
clusion opposite to ours, is a problem m aJbsttrd^ that it 
tickles us amasi^ingly. * \ ; v V 

Yet the formation ''of opinions is vastly 
upon circumstimees. Whang -iSiing is 
Celestial Empire; and the 

will go the length of inning his I 

JToiider sqmUidl nrehin, turning onf Of W 

some other sweet>-soenM'mapiMi8k‘'hn^^^^ 

; Oil the. ^rSgged lap .of 
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misunderstanding with the police one of these fne^ 
days. Tho iAil(]*eyod priest who just passed you, was 
bom and educated within tho s^tes of the church ; triad 
somehow or other he firmly believes in the Romanism 
you so hotly repudiate.- Tlio* sallow-faced gentleman 
crossing the road, and exhibiting so wobegone an 
aspect, has always had a bad liver ; and you will never 
persuade him to look on the bright side of life. While 
this bustling, vivacious personage, who approaclies us 
with such a springy step, and r^id merry glai^c, has 
never known a day*8 illness — is indebted to hearsay for 
his belief in nerves — and is ready to challenge Europe 
to beat him at a hearty guffaw — he is perplexed by tlic 
shadow of a long face, marvels with all his might at a 
hea^’y eye, and (‘annot unriddle tlie philosophy of a bent 
brow. When shall we learn that the result of looking 
depends on the state of the eye — tlial tlje vision is 
m^ified by the position of the seer — tliat lie ‘who 
stands on one side, sees one side only ? Says Words- 
wortli — • 

We safely may affirm that human life ^ 

Is either fair or tempting, a soft scene, ^ 

Grateful to sight, refi’cshlng to the soul, * 

Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view, 

Ei'>en (IS the same is loohed at, or approarlauf. 

And the pastor of the E:ccursion, who is the spokesman, 
illustrates his doctrine by shewing that the church-yard 
among the mountains, in wdiich lie and his companions 
are standing, if approached from the sullen north, wdieii 

* in changeful April, fields arc white with new-fallen 
snow',’ and ere the sun lias gained liis noontide height, 
will appear an ‘ unillumined, blank, and dreary plain, 
with more Ilian wintry clieerlessness and gloom sadden- 
ing tho heart ; * whereas, if it be regarded from the 
qharter whence the lord of light dispenses his beams, 

* then will a vernal prospect greet your eye ’ — 

All fresh and beautiful, and grcoii and bright, 
Hopeful and cheerful — vanished is the pall 
That overspread and chilled the sacred turf, 
Vanished or hidden ; and the avhole domain. 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A tneadow carpet for the dancing hours. 

The same principle of mental optics U of universal 
application. We cannot ignore it without fatal results 
when studying history, science, art, human nature, or 
any conceivable object of inquiry. Tlius, in forming 
our opinion of the actions of others, there is no more 
mischievous absurdity, it has been remarked, than to 
judge them from the outside as they look to us, instead 
of from the inside as they look to the a(;tor8 ; nothing 
more irrational than to criticise deeds *as though the 
doers of them luid the same hopes, fears, desires, and 
restraints with ourselves, ‘ Wo cannot understand 
another’s character except by abandoning our own 
identity, ahd realising to ourselves his frame of mind, 
his want of knowledge, his hardships, temptations, and 
discouragements.’ If wq turn to history, wo arc 
remind^ of Thomas Moore’s lines — 

By To^ Hume’s seductive page beguiled, 
fancy Charles was just, and StraAbrd mild ; 

V And Fox hiinself, with party pencil draws 
MohmOnth a hero * for the good old cause !* 

Thdn, are wrongs, and victories are defeats, 

■ or English pride the tale ivpcats,* | 

too. , Macaulay remarks, that for many years i 
hlstoriim was 1^ to prove that the old 
, .goveimioent was all but r^ublican— every 

oil but: despotic* * Wl^i such feelings, 
IntQ-the <dicoQotogy of the midlie 
what'thoy.sooght, andobi^- : 
.to.saa-'nnythl^ but what they-souidtt’ I 
one^hdf of the'avideucoT'jrott ’ 
BauhigeiietS'WeiiO as ahsolt^e'l 


as the sultans of Turkey j to see only the other half, 1 
you yrould conclude that tliey had as 'little real pow'cr 
as the Doges of Venice : and both conclusions would 
be equally remote from tho truth*. 

Carlyle justly affirms, that if that man* is a bene- 
factor to the world wdio causes two ears of corn to grow 
where only one grew before, much more is he a bene- 
factor who causes tavo truths to grow up together in 
luirmony and mutual •confirmation, where belbre only 
one stood solitHry, and, on that side at least, intolerant 
and hostile. Every genius rides a winged horse ; but 
all are apt to ride too fast. Plotinus, sayc^ Emerson, 

* believes only in philosophers ; Eenelon, in saints ; 
Pimlar and Byron, in poets. Read the haughty language 
in whivh ].’lato ami the Platonists speak of all men who 
arc not devoted to •their own shining abstractions.’ If 
genius'is liable to such one-sidedness, the greater the 
need of educational correctives to eominon-placc minds. ! 
Hence the overpursuit of any one subject may be 
hurtful, unless duly balanced by countervailing forces. 
*As the author of Friends in Council says, a human 
lieing, like a tree, if it i«. to attain to perfect symmetry, 
must have light and air given to it from all quiyters. 
This may be done without making men superficial — 
without sanctioning the dissipation of mere desultory 
reading. One or tw'o groat branches of science may 
be systematically prosecuted, and others used in a more 
siipplemontfp'y and illustrative form. ‘ A number of 
oue-shled Tncn,’ obseiwcs tho same writer, ‘ may make 
a great nation, though T much incline to doubt that ; 
but such a nation will not contain a- number of great 
men.’ Willi the advance of intelligence, 'advances a 
Catholicism of literature, of taste, of humanity at 
large. Uncultured intellect, ‘cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,’ is ill at ease among the riches or variety^in 
literary lore; it is safisflod with the little, because, 
as Menzel says, it knows not the great; it is con- 
tent w’itb one - sidedness, because it sees not tho 
other .asides. If critical esprit de corps has its advan- 
tages, it has its penalties also; potent within its 
self-imposed bounds, it is impotent outtqde of them. 
Longfellow reminds his brethren of the lyre, that 
whatever is best in the great poets of all countries, 
is not w bat is national in them, but what is universal : 
tlioir roots are in their native soil, but their branches 
wave in the unpatriotic Jiir, that speaks the same 
language to all men, and tlioir leaves shine with tho 
illimitable light that pen^ades all lands. ‘Lot us throw 
all the w'Indows open ; let us admit the liglit arid air on 
all sides ; that w'c may look towards the four corners 
of the heavens, and not nhvays in tho same direction.’ 

Monomania is sometimes simply the exaggerated 
regard to one side of inany-sided^truth. It is not 
absolute, but only relative delusion. It is in its degree 
Krue ; but by affecting to be tlic whole truth, it becomes 
untrue, l^hllosophic reficction shews, that if a man 
fasten his attention on a single aspect of truth, and 
*apx)ly himself to that alone for a long time, ‘ tho truth 
becomes distorted, and not itself, but falseliood;’ and 
may be compared to the air, which is our natural 
clement, and the breath of our nostrils ; ‘ but if a stream 
of llie same bo directed on tho body for a time, it causes 
cola, fever, and even death.’ ‘ IIow wearisottie,* ex- 
claims Emerson, ‘the grammarian, the phrenologist,^ 
tho political or religious fanatic, or, inde^, any 
possessed mortal, whose* balance is lost by the exag- 
geration of a single topic! It is , 

Tho^iore of society is constituted by hlXone-sidedt^^i 
His ear is deficient in the sense of hiurmotky,,a^: n«| 
deafens and disgusts you by haiping on obU; 

The retired nabob holds you by the butt^ 
wearisome diatribes on Indian ecQn<Hnloa, j; ^!|^iXiP 
is too fiuent on nia. wornH>ut..r^X^|j||lg^ 
the Peninsular War, and beeome»^MXX^W|iH 
'Uitiow theme^ or to 

ni^rsity pedant disL^tf ^ 
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philology and scansion— with his amended translation 
of a hexameter in Perslus, and his new reading of a 
line in Theocritus ; the bagman is all for ‘the shop;*, 
policeman is redolent of the ‘lock-up house* and 
‘your wertchtop ;* the tailor is profoundly knowing on 
tho ‘sweating system;* the son of Crispin vows and 
protests there's ‘ nothing like leather.* All these minus 
signs have a tendency to cancel each other : and thus 
the equation of life is worked out. Society has been 
said to have at all times the same wdnt— namely, of 
onO sane man, with adequate powers of expression to 
liold ux) each object of monomania in its right relations. 
‘ The ambitious and mercenary bring their last new 
Munjbo-Jnmho— whether tarift; railway, mesjnerism, 
or California— and by detaching tho object from its 
relations, easily succeed in making it seen in a glare, 
and a multitude go mad about it ; and they Jtre not 
to bo reproved or cured by tbo opposite multitude, who 
dre kept frpm this particular insanity by an equal 
^enzy on another crotchet. But let one man have^ 
tho comprehensive eye that can reidaco tliis isolated* 
prodigy in its right neighbourhood and l)carings, and 
the illusion vanishes — the returning reasoii of the 
community thauks the reason of the monitor.* There 
is iHjrhaps nothing which more urgently calls f(»r such 
a controlling and overseeing mind, to curb eccentric 
excesses, and to restore equilibrium of action, than 
philanthropy itself. In the enthusiasm of jts impulses, 
it thinks it can aflbrd to sneer at political economy, 
and that it is right to wander at Us own sweet will, 
b^evolently defying tho remonstranc^^s of all who 
have a method to propound, a science to exi>lain, a 
system to uphold. Though the heart be large, yet the 
^nd — ns bjatlianiel Hawtliome somewhere observes — 
is piten of such moderate dimensions, as to be exclu- 
sively flllod up with one idea ; ‘and thus, when a good 
ipan has long devoted himself to a particular kind of 
heneflcenco, to one species of reform, he is apt to 
become narrowed into the limits of the path wherein 
he treads, and to fancy that tliere is no other good to 
bo done on earth but that selfsame good to which lie 
has put his hand, and in the very mode that best suits 
his own conceptions. ‘ All else is worthless ; his scheme 
tnust bo, wrought out by tlie united strength of the 
wh<do world's stock of love, or tlie world is no longer 
Wdrthy of a position in -the universe. ^Moreover, 
powerful trutli, being the rich grape-juico expressetl 
tbom the vineyard of the ages, has an intoxicating 
quality when imbibed by any but a iiow’orful intellect, 
and often, as it were, imxiels the quaffer to quarrel in 
his cups.' Even a saint with one idea may be a plague 
to. his neighbourhood; and, by being canonised, may 
rd;ard, not fUrthen tho progress of his church. 

I Let us own, however, that one-idea’d people are often 
! amusing as well as jniscliievous — or rather, when not 
mtsohievout. The rapt devotion they pay to their 
, mfa tpecHs oscillates between tho sublime and the 
ridiculous. We Imve all seen such people, and alter- 
nately admired and laughed at them. Wo have all 
' witnessed or read pleasant illustrations of their doings. 
With one such illustration we conclude this discursive 
It is related by the witty author of^A 
J 0 / Iffnorance, who introduces it in the course 

dialogue on one -skied university 
In which one of the sp^kers (at dessert) 
E ydU reach after that pear, 
what etemds agahait your el%ws, 
a 'decantar^^'hvev am* ' He who desires 
suhief!t,;.i|hould possessed 
ectmd geegmpliy ^ will enable him 
" icnlfi of thought.’ 

tho other 

' " pcce^s to telL A 
inexp^ ; and 
that not 
>3#' ,|nsty« ' I’lasantly) 


the goose slipped off tho dish, and e^jcsaped into his 
neighbour’s lap. Kow, to have thrown a not goose on 
a lady's* lap would disconcert most people, but the 
gentleman iq question was not disconcert^. Turning 
round, with a bland smile, he said: ‘I'll trouble you 
for that ^se.' Here we have a sublime sample Of a 
man with one idea. This gentleman's idea was the 
goose; and hi the absorbing interest attached to his 
undertaking, that he was to carve the goose, not 
altogolher knowing Ifow, he had shut out extraneous 
objects. Suddenly the goose was gone, hut his eye 
followed it, his mind was wrapt up in his struggle with 
it ; what did he know of that lady ? ‘I'll trouble you 
for that goose,' expressed the perfect abstraction of a 
mind bent on developing its one idea. 



MR KIRBY THE NATURALIST. 

Tub popular fame of Mr Kirby rests upon the Intro^ 
diiftiion to Entomology, a work (partly written by him) 
full of interesting facts respecting the economy of the 
ii^soct world. Amongst the scientific, his reputation 
dexionds on a variety of elaborate papers which ho 
wrote for learned societies on subjects connected with 
natural history. Por sixty years previous to the con- 
clusion of his long life in 1850, he had devoted the 
leisure of a parsonage to that delightful study, and 
being a diligent and accurate observer, and an elegant 
and entertaining writer, he had attained the highest 
rank amongst tlie British naturalists of his day. It 
appears, from a memoir just published,* that Mr Kirby 
was born in 1759, and settled in 1782 in the cure of 
Barham, near Ipswich, where he was ultimately rector, 
juid which only left for his last long-home sixty- 
eight years thereafter. In an age of sluggish theology, 
he was an earnest minister and zealous controversialist, 
all the time that ho was cultivating a taste for natural 
objects. This is equally unexpected and creditable*. 
And yet it does not apiicar that his personal conduct 
was characterised by anything like rigour, for, as an 
cXtiiuple, we find, from tlie journal of an entomological 
excursion in 1797, that it was commenced on a Sunday 
afternoon, and involved one other Sunday of constant 
travelling. A reference of the dates to an almanac 
enables us to establish this fact, so unlike tho spirit of 
a zealous man in our times. 

Of the sister sciences of nature, botany first attracted 
Mr Kirby’s regards. ‘ TJiis ho pursued in no hasty or 
superficial manner, but with the greatest pcrseveranco 
and research. It was not enough for him to know a 
plant by sight* and to ascertain its proper name, but 
lie compared tho minutest parts of infiorescenco and 
fructideatioii ; he sought fur the most trifiing difibr- 
cnces in those nearly allied, and studied with a. keen 
but generous criticism the various theories of writers 
on the science, from tho earliest age to the time of the 
immortal Linnb. Of every ^plant he mot with, even 
to tho Maisy and primrose, tho whole physiolpgM 
structure* was thoroughly investigated ; ho discoveredi 
or rather observed, what it was which onabiod oomo 
plants to endftre gi^at changes of tempeiM^ while 
others perished— tho formation which onaMod some to 
live in water, while others fiourfsHcd In tno nipot Ary 
and sands; be carefuUy milrked 
combined to clothe even rocks with ver<inte, Jn 
quence of the wonderftd stmeture of the 
lug them, enabling them to live a« It ivpiid tIm M 
of thoir numerous' mouths, rather thmt nep 

transmitted by a toot in oopt$ot>wil|h 
re&-se to yield the ordinaiy fixid eif 
thus msiked all. theee pceuUiur'ii^i^tl^ 
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tU'6ir respective^ situatioBS, hU mind liras by a constant* 
train of thought directed from the beauty and wondrous 
mechanism of the creature, to centemplate the suproide 
and ineffable glory of the Creator.* « 

With a .mind so predisposed and so fitted for the 
study of entomology, a casual occurrence of^a trivial 
nature was sufficient to awaken and give it direction. 

^ Observing accidentally, one morning, n very beautiful 
golden bug creeping on the sill of my window, I took 
it up to examine it, and finding timt its wings v^pre of 
a more yellow hue than was common to my observation 
of these insects before, I was anxious carefully to 
examine any other of its peculiarities ; and finding that 
it had twenty-two beautifhl clear black spots upon its 
bac£, my captured animal was imprisoned in bottle 
of gin, for the purpose, as 1 supposed, of killing Mm. 
On the following morning, anxious to pursue my 
observation, I took it again from the gin, and laid it on 
the window-sill to dry, thinking it dead ; but the warmth 
of the sun very soon revived it : and hence commenced 
ray further pursuit of this braiu li of natural history.* 
ArDr Gwyn of Ipswich was his preceptor in tifls 
study. * Though now in his seventy-fifth year, so rntlcft 
was the good old doctor interested in the pursuit of his 
friend, that he would frequently walk over to Barham, 
a distance of five miles, to sec what had lioen the 
success of recent perumbuln tions. The parsonage-house 
was then approached by a narrow wicket, with posts 
higher than the gate, and often, while working iii bis 
garden, or sitting in his parlour, Mr Kirby would look 
up and see, to Ida great delight, the shovel hat of his 
facetious friend adorning one post, and tlic cumbrous 
wig and appertaining pig-tail ornanienting the other. 
And soon the kind old man w(iukl w alk in with his 
bald head, as ho used to say, cool and ready for the 
investigation. These visits w’cre alwavsi hailed with 
pleasure, the delights of which were still fresli in the 
memory of Mr ICirby, and would call forth exjwcssions 
of afibetionate gratitude, even when nearly half ii cen- 
tury had elapsed, after his friend and Majconas, as he' 
loved to call him, had gone to his rest.’ 

There seems no room to doubt, that his studios 
tended not merely to the happiness of ]\fr TCirbj'^s 
lifr, but to its duration. It is at the same time 
abundantly evident, tliat much hard work Avas under- 
gone. He carried on a most laborious ct)rrespon<leTieo 
with other naturalists, often extending a letter to the 
dimensions of a pamphlet: this altogether over and 
above his practical researches and his published writ- 
togs. Ho took good-humoured views of most things, 
aito was not easily put out of temper. A slight dash 
of absence of mind increased that Kuaintness of 
cliaraeter so often found in zealous students. On an 
en1;proological excursion with two friends, Mr Marshara 
and Mr Macleay, it liappcned on tlicir arriving at an 
oid*»fitshioned wayside hm, that ‘ there was only one 
lalg^ room for them, with three beds in it. The | 
BrtoQfsment having been made for the night, according 
tb the custom of the time, tliroc nightcai)s were laid 
the dressing-table. Mr Kirby retired bf^fore his 
, epe^y^anlons, and was soon sound asleep. Perceiving 
ready for them, his friends inquired for what 
^ the due appurtenances of the pillow : 

Vm assured by the hostess that three nightcaps 
^M^liliitdi upon the table, but they stoutly averred they 
the landlady no less stoutly main- 
vldo of the question. Wliat actually passed 
transpire, but she appealed to 
geuttoman as being the only one who ^uld 
Upon the subject ; when, lo and behold I' as 
head appeared, to answer to the hasty 
the three nightcaps appeared at the 0aq;iie 
one betog dragged over the other, mu^ 
not only of those present^ but lOso of 
sfter heard the tale** 

exiup]^ of tlie pleasantries that spxnettom 


enliven the path of the naturalist. It to related by Mr 
SpeuQc, and refers to the time when that gentleman 
was engaged with Mr Kirby in preparing the work 
which has for ever combined their names. ^ * Mr (now 
Sir William J.) Hooker was .at that tinse staying at 
Barham, and being desirous to have pointed out to 
him, and to gather with his own hands, a rai'o species 
of Marclumtia? from its habitat, first discovered by Mr 
Kirby, near Naylaiid, some miles distant, it was agreed 
we three slioulfl walk thither, eiitomologising by the 
waj^, and after dinner proceed to the hedge-bank where 
it grew. Entering the head inn-ytird on 1i)ot, with 
dustj»^ shoes, and Avithout other baggage than our insect- 
netsT in pur bauds, wc met with but a cool reception, 
which, •however, visibly warmed as soon as wo had 
desired to he shown ’into Ihc beet dining-room, and had 
ordqpo(l a good dinner and wine. Wo intended to walk 
back in the evening, but as the bank Avhore the Mar- 
cluwtia? grew Avas a. mile or tw'o out of the^ direct road, 
and it came on Iviin, we ordered out a poatchaise, 
merely saying aax* Ai'anted to drive a short way on a 
road Aihich Mr Kirby indicated to the postilion. 

♦ Wlien we arriA^od at the gale of the field where the 
bank Avas, tlio rain had become very heavy; so, calling 
to the f)Ostilion to stoi* and open the door, A\'e scampered 
out of the chaise, all laughing, and hastily telling him 
lo wait there, Avithout oilier explanation wc climbed 
oA^or the gaV-S and not to be long in the rain, set off 
running as* fast as avc could along the fiold-sido of the 
hedgc‘, to the bank avo AAoro looking for. Wc saw 
amazement in 41ie face of our postilioiir at what possible 
motive could have made three guests of his master 
clambtT pell-mell over a gate into a field that led 
nowhere, in the midst of a lieavy shoAver rain, and 
then run away as if pursued ; mid it Avas the expressipn 
in his coiiiitenanco Avhicli caused our mirth, wliich Avas 
increased to poals of merriment when wc saw that, 
instead of waiting for us at the gati‘, as Ave had directed, 
ho mounted liis liorscs Avith all sx^eed, and pushed on 
in a gallop along the road on the other side of the 
luHlge, evidently to circumvent our nefarious i)lan (as ! 
lie conceived) of bilking his master both of our dinners , 
and the clmise-hire. Wlien the cessation of our uncon- 
trollable mirth had allowed us to gather siiecimens of 
our plant, perceiving through tlie hedge whereabouts 
AA’e stopped, he also halted «to Avatch our motions, and 
when he 6aA\^ us run back, he obeyed our orders to 
return to the gate — Avlierc Are got into the chaise, still 
in a roar of laughter at the Avhole afikir, and at his 
awkAvard attemjit to explain aAvay his not having 
waited for us thelre, as we had directed, and evident 
high satisfiiction at bringing back in triumph to our 
inn the three cheats Aidiuso intendei^ plans he had so 
cleverly frustrated, as he no doubt told his master ; to 
Vhoni, being too much amused with the adventure, wo 
did not make any explanation, but lofr it to form one 
pf the traditiems of the inn.* 

When a man excels in anything, it must always be 
of some consequence to knoAv what Avere his habits, 
and what cxtcmiil means he employed, in connection 
with his particular gift. Mr Spence says : ‘ There were 
tw<^ circumstances in Mr Kirby's study of insects; by 
which I was always forcibly struck on my visits to 
him at Barham. The first Avas the little parade of 
apparatus with whiifch his extensive and valuable acqui- 
sitions were made. If going to any distance, he wmtld 
put pocket a forceps-net and small water-ltolh 

with which to catch bees, flies, and aquatic . 

but, in general, I do not remember to Mve seefl'^JB^^ 
use a net of khy other description. His 
captures of rare and new Ooleoptora were 
by carefrilly searching for them to thefr 
which— if trees, shrubs, or long gross, 
beat them with hfr wiiUtog^fttlcIi: 
and, ooiiected to thfi way, he would' 
ilbw^midl phials in toS'Wstotobat;pi^i^''''ilW '0 
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moderate- sized collecting -box, after an aftemoon^s 
excmlon, a booty often much richer .than lus^coni' 
paeons had secuim with their more elaborate appar- 
atus. The second circumstance in Mr Kirby's study 
of insects,' te i^rhich 1 ^Uude, was the deliberate and 
careful way in which he investigated the nomenclature 
of his species. Every author likely to have described 
them was consulted, their descriptions duly eBtimate<l ; 
and it was only after thus comjpg to the decision that 
the insect before him had not been previously described, 
that he placed it in his cabinet under a new name. It 
was owiiypf to this cautious mode of proceeding — which 
young entomologists would do well to follow — that he 
fell into so few errors, and rendered such solicj service 
to the science ; and a not less careful consideration was 
always exercised by him in the forming of iic*w genera, 
and in his publish^ descriptions of new species, as his 
admirable papers in the Linnccan Tranxactions amply 
testify.’ 

Considcrihg how ^cll Mr Kirby performed his pro- 
fessional duties, how much he did to advance hi4 
favourite science, and how greatly ho contributed to 
the happiness of society within tlie sfiliere of his per- . 
sonicft influence, his may truly be said to have been a j 
well’Spent life. On this account, Mr Freeman’s memoir i 
may be recommended to the notice of many who are ! 
not as yet conscious of the charms of entomology. 

THE MODERN TARTAR. 

The phrase, ‘Catching a Tartar,* points /o a peculijirity 
in Tartar 'life, which, however correct historically, 
is not in keeping with the actual current state of the 
Mongol character. It imxdies something impetuous, 
stem, unylSlding, relentless, and cruel ; whereas the 
modem life of the children \)f the dc.scrt exhibits 
much that is simple, confiding, generous, and even 
chivalric. It is nothing to our discredit that we 
should liave been so long in disrovering tljcso features 
in the great nomadic class of the day, because Kurojican 
barbarians gye absolutely prohibited from visiting the 
diCsert places whicli are the scenes of their wanderings ; 
and but for the enterprise of tw'o Roman Catholic 
Diisslonai'ies from France, wo should probably Imve 
reuiained in ignorance for a much longer period. These 
geutlcmen, however, liaveu thrown a light on this 
subject, which is too remarkable to be passed over 
without notice. Messrs Gabot and Hue composed 
their work in 184G, but it has only recently been pub- 
lish^ in this country,* and its perusal cannot fail to 
modify many of our preconceived motions regarding 
Tartar life. 

It will, for C3^mple, be admitted that, according 
to tlie hitherto popular acceptation of the character, 
Toxtm were not exactly the sort of persons on wdiom* 
practical jokes might be perpetrated with impunity. 
Read, however, the following anecdote; — While our 
two tracyeUers w-cre one day in their tents, two Tartar* 
horsemen dashed up to the entrance, and threw them- 
selves. xm the ground. ‘ Men of prayer,’ said they 
with voices fhll of emotion, ‘ we come to ask you to 
draw our horoscope. ViTe have this day had two ho|^es 
Stolen from us. We cannot find the robbers, and w'e 
come to you men of kiirnipg, to tell us wliere wo sluUl 
<mr property.’ • 

answered tl»e ifiiesionaries, ‘ we are not 



is talaehood and deception/ man^ahorses and the sound of many voices, 

bnitfemn entreated, Wt tho friesis were in- the silence of the* desert A large caapavai-vJ 
disappointed Taxtato loonntod their to the ^ueen of Mourguevan overtop 

It iK> Imppen^ thdt ;3amdad* mandarin addressed them. / , 

— Sira, where is your coimtoy ? *; , ‘ v , J 

in/imAidiV, COttlO fiPOm tho WeSt/ . ■' 


I'^chicmba, the guide of the missionaries-ra Christianised 
Oriental, but with^ a very merry fellow — was present 
during this interview, hut he sat drinking his tea with- 
out uttering a word, j^ll on a sudden he knitted his 
brows, rose, and came to the door. The horsemen 
were at’^ some distance ; hut the dchtahour, by an 
exertion of his strong lungs, induced them to turn 
round in tiieir saddles. He motioned to them, and 
they, thinking that the horoscope was to be given, 
gallo^d once moro te the tent. ‘ My Mongol brothers,’ 
said Samdadchiemba, ‘ in future be more carefUl: watch 
your henls well, and you won’t he robbed. Retain 
these words of mine in your memory : they are worth 
all the horoscopes in the world.* 

San^lad— the reader will perhaps thank us for the 
abbreviation — gravely returned to the tent; and the 
Tartars di|i not dismount and whip him, as two horse- 
iTion of any other nation under the sun would have 
done, but quietly resumed their journey. It appeared 
tlf.it Samdad had once acted as diviner on a similar 
occasion. The missing valuable was a bull, and the 
sage having called for eleven stones, counted, arranged 
amu rearranged them witli great gravity, niul then 
appeared to meditate, * If you would find your bull, 
go seek hiui in the north,’ said the magician; and 
M'ithout querulously inquiring, like Shakspeare's 
Richard, wliat Taurus did in that region, the Mongols 
pursued a northern course, and by mcro chance 
iu’tually discovered the animal. Samdad was enter- 
tained for a week, and took his departure laden with 
butter and tea. He hinted his regret that ‘ liis attach- 
ment to Mother Church ’ xireventcd him from playing 
the soothsayer to the two horsemen. 

A peculiarity in Tartar manners, regarding stolen 
horses when abstracted near caravans, is likely to 
prove of mov^ service than casting horoscopes. Some 
time after the occurrence mentioned, the mission- 
aries lost a horse and mule. ‘ We each mounted 
a camel, aiul made a circuit In scarcli of the animals. 
Our search Iwing futile, we resolved to proceed to 
the Mongol encampment, and inform them that our 
loss had taken place near their habitation^ By a 
Aftc amomj the Tartars, when animals are lost from a 
ciiravan, the persons occupying the nejirest encamp- 
ment are bound cither to find them or replace them. 
.... This it is which has contributed to render the 
Mongols so skilful in tracking. A mere glance at the , 
slight traces left by an animal on the grass, suffices to, 
inform tlie Mongol pursuer how long it is since U 
passed, and whether or not it bore a rider ; and the 
track once found, they follow it throughout all Us 
mcanderings, however comxdicated. 

‘ We hful no* sooner explained our loss to the Mongol 
chief, than he said to us cheerfully : “ Sirs Lamas, do 
not permit sorrow to invade your hearts. Your animals 
cannot be lost; in these plains there are neitoer 
robbers nor associates of robbers. I will send in 
of your horses. .If we do not find them, you may 
select what others you pleasp in their place OUr 
herd. *VVe would have you leave this place as happy iui 
you came to it.” ’ Eight horses darted off in puni^; . 
tlie missionaries were invited to take tea in 
interim, and^n two hours the strayed ^tW 
recovered. We should like to loiow in 
countiy travellers would be so treated? ' ^ 

Re^l personages iu these regions observe ^ 
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* Wc have come from Tolon Noor.* 

* Has peace accompanied your progress ? * 

* Hitherto wo have journeyed iti all tranquillity^. And 
you — are you at peace, and wh§t is your country?* 

‘ We are Khalkhas of the kingdom of Mou^evan.' 

After some other Oriental queries and answers, her 
majesty comes tip. The cavalcade lialtcd, and the 
camels formed into a semicircle, the centre being occu> 
pied by a close four-wheeled carriage. Two mandarins, 
* decorated with the blue button,* npened the doc^*, and 
handed out the queen, who was attired in a long silk 
robe. • 

* Sirs Lamas/ said she, raising her hands, ^ is this 
plaoe auspicious for an encampment ? * 

* K<^al pilgrim of Mourguevan,’ said w(;, ‘ ycqi may 
light ;four fires here in all security. For ourselves, wo 
must proceed on our way, for the sun was aVeady high 
when we folded our tent.* 

The Tartars are divided into two grand classes— 
lamas and laymen. The former act as priests, lawyefs, 
physicians, painters, decorators, itc., and in fact mono- 
polise every learned and liberal art and i)rofos.sion. Of 
course, they arc held in high repute ; and our IravcdhA 
having, like Joseph Wolff, adopted sacerdotal costume, 
they were everywluire rect'ived with the honours and 
respect awarded to the injligenous cli‘rgy. It will duly 
appear, from subsequent illustrations, lliat mere ecclc- 
siasticism did not secure the hospitality and kindness 
which they expericiieed at all hands; but even after 
making allowance for the national devotion to the 
cloth, the attentions shewed by the Mongols arc* often 
marked by a delicate sens(‘ of the hospitable. On one 
occasion, M. Hue and his conn)anions encountered an 
unusual storm of rain and wind. After travelling 
serial weary miles, Samdad contriv ed to erect the tent 
in a place that, for the locality, was tolerable, hut no 
more. * Illy spiritual fathers,’ observed the guiile, ‘ I 
told you we should not die to-day of thirst, hut T am 
not at all sure that we don’t run some risk of dying of 
hunger.’ In point of fact, tlicre seemed no i)ossibility 
of making a fire. There Avas not a tree, not a shrub, 
not a root to be smi. As to argols, the rain had long 
since reduced that combustible of tlu^ desert to a liqufd 
pulp. Tlie pilgrims w'ere about to partake of the 
primitive fare of meal steeped in cold wmer — a cheerless 
beverage to three num drenched to the skin — w'heii at 
the critical juncture uj^ came two Tartars. 

* Sirs Lamas, this day the heavens have fallen. You 
doubtless have bei^n unable to make a fire.’ 

‘Alas! how should we make a fire? w’c have no 
argols.* 

* Men are all brothers, and Ixdong to ciich other ; but 
laymen should lioiiour and serve the holy ones : tlicre- 
fbre it is that we liavi; come to make a fire for you.** 

The fire soon blazed and crackled, and a liot repast 
speedily rejoiced the jaded frames of the two priests 
tifid the imp Samdad. 

The domiciliary hospitalities of the Tartars are frank 
and artless, forming a- marked contrast to thq formal 
reception Cf strangers among the Ciiinese. * Qn enter- 
ing, you give the word of pciice^ amor or inendon, to the 
companjr generally. Y’ou then scat yourself on tlie 
df the head of the family, whom you find squatting 
o» the floor opfiositc the entrance. Next, everybody 
tekes a purse, susponded at his girdle, a little 
and mutual pinches accompany* such 
ihese: ^Is the pasturage with you rich and 
IhWiaht?’’ ^‘Are your herds in fine condition?*’ 
ydtt trkyel in peace?** ^Does tranquUUt]^ pre- 
' mistress then silently holds out her hand 
td Afe Visitor. He as silently takes ftum his breast- 
« small wooden bowl, the indispensable imdB 
p£ nil Mortars, and presents it to the hosteA, 
who fllihi with tea and milk, and returns it/ In 
hij^dr iwffidis, a table is spread with butter, oatmeal, 
all in smali Imxes of polished woodf ’ and 


these luxuries ore all mixed in tho everlasting tea. 
Amongst the uppermost. aristocratic classes, fermented 
milk is proffered ; but Kurox)canB would perhaps regard 
this liquor as more honoured by 'being set aside than 
indulged in. * 

Wc now i)roceed to exhibit some traits of Tartar 
character, as developed in their intercourse with their 
Asiatic brethren. As usual, a horseman overtakes or 
meets the travellers ; mid after the customary saluta- 
tioiTs, the inissioharies inquired wdiy he and his brethren 
did not cultivate corn, instead of allowing etery field 
to rim to grass. • 

‘We Mongols,’ replied this stranger, ‘are formed 
for living in tents, and i»asturing cattle. So long as 
W'c kept to that in the kingdom of Gechekteii, we were 
rich mid happy. Now, ever since the ‘Mongols have 
set theinselves to (‘iiltivating the land, and building 
houses, they have l)ee,ome poor. The Kitais (Chinese) 
have taken possession of tlie country: flocks, herds, 
Jands, honst‘s — all have passed into their hands. There 
remain to us only a few prairies, on wdiich still live 
under their tents such of the Mongols as have not 
been forced by utter destitution to emigrate to qthcr 
lands.* 

‘ Ihit if tlie C’hinese are so baneful to you, wdiy did 
you allow them to penetrate into your country?* 

“Wc took pity on these wicked Kitais, who came to 
ns weejnng^ V) solicit our charity. We allowed them, 
through pure compassion, to cultivate a few x>atchcB of 
land. The Mongols insensibly followed their example, 
and ahandonechtlie nomadic life. They drank the wine 
of the Ivitals, and smoked their tobacco on cVedit; they 
bought their manufactures on (Tcdif, at double the real 
value. When tho daj^ of jiayment cnme| there was 
no money rcarly, aud^thc Mongols liad to yield jto 
the violence of tlieir creditors liouses, lands, flocks, 
everything.’ 

‘ liut couhl you not seek justiee from the tribunals?’ 

‘Justice from the tribunals! That is out of the 
question. The Kitats arc skilful to talk and to lie. It 
is impossible for a Mongol to gain a suit against a 
Kitat. Sirs Lamas, the kingdom of Gechekteu is 
unilone!’ 

After -cxp(‘riencc amidy corroborated tlie truth of 
these statements. * Tlui commercial intercourse be- 
tween the* Tartars and Hie Chinc.se is revoltingly 
init[uitous on the part of the latter. So soon as the 
Mongols arri\e in a trading towTi, they arc snapped 
i up by some t/liinesi*, who t*:irry them oflfj as it were, by 
main force to their houses, give them tea for them- 
selves, and forage for their horses, and cajole them in 
every conceivable way. The Mongols take all they 
licar to be iierfectly genuine, and uangratulatc them- 
^selves — conscious, as they are, of their Inaptitude for 
^business — upon their good-fortune in thus meeting 
with brothers A hat on, us they say, in whom they can 
,phice full confidence, and who will undertake to 
nuanage their whole business for them. A good dinner^ 
provided in the back-shox), completes the illusion-— 
and when once the Chinese has established his hold, 
he employs all the resources of a skilful and uttf^ly j 
uniprinciplcd knavery. He keeps Iiis victim Itt Mi I 
house, eating, drinking, and smoking one day after 
another, until his subordinates have sold all the poof 
man’s cattle, or fl'hatc^er else he has to sell, 
bought for liim in return the commodities he reqiflir^ ", 
at xvioes double and treble the market value. 
so plausible is tho Chinese, Und so simple h I'm ; 
Tartar, that the latter invariably departs wittti;Pe 
most entire coiifidenco in tlie immense phUanrin^^wj^ 
the former, and with a piomiso to retorn; 
has other goods to sell, to the estabtishmitoi 
has been treated so fraternally/ 

The missionaries Mii^re themselyes •' ' 

.Tartars when they visited tha 


ovegr kind of irnposftim was 
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tised on them. Tlie hotel Bcouts assailed them at 
tlieir first entry, and almost compelled them, hy 
physical force, to become their shopkeepers 

cozened on all handb ; and even bankers condescended 
to cheat. ' Messrs Gabot and Hue wished to exchange 
I silver for Chinese coin current. Tlie Tartars can 
weigh, but cannot calculate, and according]}^ the bank- 
teller of Blue Town, after gravely consulting his- 
$ouan~pan (exchange-table)» announced the value to 
be about a thousand sapeka less than- it should have 
been. The missionaries remonstrated, and a colleague 
was called in to check tlio sum, hut he, with due 
gravity, declared that the first was right. A bystander 
interfered, and declared in favour of the strangers. 

‘ Sirs Lamas,* said the banker, * your mathemarties are 
better than niine.’ ‘ Oli, not at all,’ replied w'e, with 
a profound bow ; * your souan-pan is cxcelleilt ; but 
who ever heard of a calcubator always exoiiij>t from 
error?* These phrases were, it seems, rigorously 
required under the circumstances by Chinese politeness. 
Wlicncvcr any person in China is compromised by any 
awkward incident, those present always carefully 
refrain from any observation which may make him 
: blush, or, as the Cbinosc cfdl it, take away his face. 
A further proof of Chinese cupidity was alforded b^^ 
the admission of a gentleman, whom wo may take tlie 
liberty of deiioiniiiatiug an Oriental bagman. This 
worthy arrived at an inn after our travellers had 
secured all the accommodation. 

Peace and happiness unto you, Sirs Lamas ; do you 
need the whole of your room, or oaudyou ii<;coirimo- 
datc mo ? * • 

MVhy not? We are all brothers, and should serve 
each other.* 

* Words OT excellence ! You are Tartars, I am C liinese ; 
yet comprehending the claims* of hospitality, you act 
upon the truth that all men artj bn)thers.* 

* Whither are you bound ? Arc you going to buy up 
salt or catsup for some Cliiiiese conii)any ? ’ 

* No ; I represent a great commercial house at 1 ’eking, 
and I am coUectiug some debts from the Tartar.^. . . . 
You, like myself, arc Tartar-eatcTS — yon eat tliciu by 
prayers, I by commerce. And why not ? The Mcmgols 
arc poor simpletons, and wc may as well get their money 
as anybody else. , . . Oh, we devour them ; 'w e pick 
them clean ! Whatever they sec, when they come into 
our tOMrns, they want; and when we know who they are, 
and where wo can find l])em, wc let tJiem have goods 
upon credit of course at a con8id<*rabkj advance upon 
the price, and upon interest at ao and 40 jKjr cent., 
wbicli is quite right and necessary, Jn China, the 
eiqperor’s laws do not allow this ; it is only done with 
the Tartars. Wtjil, tfiey don’t pay the money, and 
the interest goes on until tlierc is a good sum owing, 
worth the coming for. Wlien wc come for it, we‘‘ 
take all the cattle and sheep and horses we can g<jt 
hold of for the int^st, and leave the capital debt and , 
future interest to be paid next time, and so it goes on 
from one generation to another. Oh, a Tartar debt is 
a gold-min^ 1 ’ 

The yearly settlement of accounts amongst the 
Chinese furnishes another curious chapter in ths^ir 
commercial life. BUis are made up to thq lost few 
days of the year, ‘ and every Chinese being at once 
d^or and creditor, every fihineic is htmting bis 
and hunted by his erSkltm* He wbo returns 
Ihmi hif n^hbour’shouse, whidi he has been throlrltt|r 
into Utter ioonfrision by his ohuhoToiui dem^s for what 
: owes him, dhds ms own Itouse turned 

I out by an uproarious cx^torp &id'so the thing 

BK whole tdwn is a scene of voolfteration, 
and dghttng. On the last day of the year^ 
Mtains its height ; pec^le rush In all directions 
Wtig they con seraCch hither to znise money 
\ the broker’s 0jf iiawnbt%^s*-4^e of 
i!|^0smen are lOMalely hesi^d iiroug%out 




'the day with proffbrers of dtothes, . bedding, furniture, 
cooking utensils, and movables of every aescription. 
Those Wlio have already cleared their houses in this 
way, and yet have npt satisfied the demands upon 
them, post off* to their relations and friends, to borrow 
something or other, wliich they vow sliall be returned 
immediately, but which immediately takes its way to 
the iarifj-pon or pawnbroker’s. This species of anarchy 
continues till midnight, then calm resumes its sway. 
No ope, after the twelfth hour has' struck, can claim a 
debt, or oven make the slightest allusion to it. You 
now only hoar the words of peace and good-will; every- 
body fraternises with everybody. Those who were just 
before on the point of twisting their neighbour’s nOck, 
now twine their friendly arms about it.’ 

’I'artar w'jirriors and Tartar robbers aro also peculiar 
of their kind. The warrior presents a curious combi^ 
nation of the national simplicity with the spirit of the 
ancient Gascon. Two of those military gentlemen gave 
a singular account of the war with the of iho 
tSouth^ as the English are designated. They belonged to 
I the Eight Banners, or army of reserve — and stated, that 
whv 11 at ivar tlie grand-master (the emperor of China) 
’first sent the Kitats against the enemy; next the 
banners of the Solon country arc set in motion ; and 
! if they fail, then ‘ we (the Tchakars) take the field, 
and the mere sound of our march suffices to reduce the 
rebels to subjection!’ In the Englisli war, the first 
two classes availed not, and llicn came the turn of the 
i sacred order. ‘ 'i'he ICitats told us evorywhero that we 
[ were marching ui>on certain and unavailing death. 

‘‘ AVhat can you do against soa-monsters ? Tliey live 
in the water like fish: whoa you least expect them, they 
aj)}H**ar on the surface, and hurl the fire-bombs at you ; 
iviiile tlie instant your bow is bent to shoot them, down 
they dive lil«? frogs.’” Tlie third class was not to be 
intimidated ; the Imntis had opened the Book of Celu^ 
tial Secrets, and predicted victory; and on they marched, 
till met w ith the intelligeiiec that the rebels, liearing of 
tlie approach of tliis invincible legion, had sued f&r and 
<jbtaiiicd peace ! 

The robbers of this extraordinary territory are also 
(‘^titled to chihii credit for their share of eccentricity. 
‘They are extremely polite; they do not ruddy clap 
a iiistol to your ear, and bawl at you: “Your money, 
or your life ! ” No ; tliey mildly advance with a cour- 
t(‘ou3 salutation : “ Veinerahle elder brother, I am on 
foot ; iiray lend mo your horse. I ’ve got no money ; 
be good enough to lend me your purse. It’s quite cold 
to-day ; oblige me with the loan of your coat.” If the 
venerable elder brother charitably complies, the matter 
ends with: “J’hanks, brother I ” but otherwise, tho 
request is fortliwith emphasised with the atgaments 
of 11 cudgel; and if these do not convince, recourse is 
had to the sabre.’ 

As a matter of course, Chinese thieves belong in 
contrast to the species of which the ‘ Artful Bodm ^ 
may be regarded as the type. The modus opermtm of 
Eastcrn,appropriators is this » *Two of the^ assooUted 
together /or the purpose, hawk about various articles 
of merchandise — boots, skin-coats, bricks of tea, and 
what not. ’Qioy offhr these for sale to travdlCi^ 
While one of them engages the attention ; ^ 
destined victim by displaying his goods and bajqgalnJ- " 
ing, the other ferrets about, and pockets wlaitsirer, he ' 
can laf his hands on. These rascals \ 

able skill in counting your sapeks for yod, M SW ^ 
way as to finger fifty or one hundred of 
your Having the i^ightest notion as to wlmt Is :olt 
One day, two of these little thieves cidne ^ 
our purdiase a pair of le^em hdots*^ ' 

boels, siud ihey-^boots such as ive ircNild noi. ' 
ally shop In the whole towfirlki0tS''tilSt 
out the rain fi>r days i mid os 'to 
unestompled, lfwemiimed'thii\om^09P^^ ^ 

never.k^ .suoh,<«fio^eir. 'Ottfy , 

' . > 
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been olTercd 1200 sopeks for tliem I As we did not' 
wunt boots, wc 'replied that we could not have them at 
any price* Tlioreupon the actipg merchant assumed* a 
lofty tone of generosity. We were forei^rners, we 
should have them for 1000 ^apeks, 000, 800, 700. 

“ Well,” said wc, “ we certainly don’t want any boots just 
now ; yet doubtless, as you say, these are very cheap, 
and it will be worth while to buy them as a reserve.” 
The bargain was accordingly concluded ; we took our 
purso and counted out 700 sapcics to the met^hant, 
who counted them over himself, under our very eyes, 
pronounced the araount correct, and once more laid 
the coin before us. ITc then called out to his com- 
imnion, who was poking about in the court-yard: 

“ Hdro, I have sold these capital boots for 700 sapeks.” 
“Nonsense,” cried the other; “700 snpeksl 1 wfmt 
hear of such a thing I ” “ Very w'ell,” said wc ; “ come, 
take your bools, and be oft‘ with you ! ” lie was* off, 
and so quickly, that Ave thought it expedient to count 
our sapeks once more: there Avero 150 of them gonft; 
and that was not all. Wliile one of these rascals had 
been pocketing our money under our very nose, tla? 
other had bagged tAvo great iron pins that avo ktid 
driven into the court-yard for the juirpose of oiir 
camels. Tlicrefore, Are took a resolution, better laic 
than never, to admit in future no mcrcliant Avhatcvcr 
into our room.* 

We cannot suffioicntly regret, that two travellers 
who haA'C furnished us Avith such interesting accounts 
of territories comparatively so little unexplored, should, 
after a brief sojourn, have hocn compelled to quit the 
scene of their labours. After eighteen months’ travel, ! 
Messrs Hue and Gabet arriA^cd at the Tliihetian toAni | 
of Lha-Ssa, Avhere, under the protection of the local | 
authorities, they remained unmolested for several | 
Aveeks ; but their presence excited the je-dousy of Ki- \ 
Chan, the deputy of the emperor of China, and at his . 
instigation the iiomekluiii of Lha-Ssa ordered them to ! 
quit. They ultimately settled at Macao in 1846, and 
there compiled the narrative from Avliich avo have been 
quoting. • 

A D A I N T Y 1) 1 S H. * 

Amo^jg tlie variety of curious insects whicli arc common 
to troiucal climates, the groogroo Avorms of the West 
Indies may be considered particularly interesting. 
From the peculiar manner in which they are ])rodueed, 
;md from the circumstance of their constituting a choice 
article of food "for man, they become entitled to some 
attention. 

The groogroo worm — so called bccuusejt is found in 
a species of palm vulgarly called the groogroo-™is the 
larva of a large-sized beetle, the PriomiSj which is 
peculiar to the w^arm latitudes of America. With the 
exception of a slight similarity about the region of the 
head, the worm bears no resemblance to the parent 
beetle. When jfhll-grown, it is about inches in 
length, having the body largg and turgid, and increasing 
in circomferenco from the head toAvards the opposite 
extremity. The head is of a corneous, opaque sub- 
stance. It has neither eyes nor the rudijnents of the 
antennas which distinguish the beetle tribe. It is, how- 
provided with the mandibles and other oral 
apparatus of the mandibulate group of insects, and it 
only in thM ^ture that any connection with the 
Wtle can be traced. The trunk is precisely that of a 
worm ; it qonsists of many closely-knitted segments, 
which are possessed of an extraordinary contractile 
vpowerc It beam no mark which would indicate a future 
. a beetle. Thez^ is no sign of a 

Wo thornx and abdomen* ai|p 

winga aa the under stirfhce ^ 
exactly the tame anpearanoet at ^the 
‘ pdjitedmr oxtremity of the wonn, how* 

:ovO^!^4fe jb;a hw termina^on, lomethhig 


like tho hinder part of a leech. The organs are 
exceedingly simple, tho digestive being the most de- 
veloped. Albumen is tho substance which convposes 
its body, and its blood is of a glFeenish tinf. With a 
motion similar to that of the cartliwormf it perforates 
with extraordinary rapidity into the substance of the 
tree in which it is found. 

When the moon is at her full, the gatherer of worms 
enters a neighbouring wood, and selects a young 
palmiate tree. •This is a tree of the palm order, 
exceedingly stately and graceful, growing sometimes 
to the extraordinary height of eighty feet. JFroni the 
roots upwards, it has not a single branch or shrubby 
cxcivscepce, but grows beautifully smooth and straight, 
tapering towards the top. At its top, ^ an abundance 
of tho richest and 'most beautiful leaves' spread out 
iu grat'cful symmetry, and bend doAvu on all sides, 
forming a figure like an undvrella; while the young 
leaf, still firm and comj>act in its foliar envelope, is 
seen standing erect in tJie centre of this foliage, Uko 
5. lightning-conductor. 

When a i)r()rnising palmistc is found, the gatherer 
makes an incision into it with a cutlass or a hatchet. 
This incibioii is gcMierally in the figure of a half-moon, 
A\ith the haso of the semicircle dowiiAvards, and tho 
w'ound increasing in dcjirh in that direction, so as to 
expose effectually the llesh of the tree. When this is 1 
done, the giiljierer marks tlu' locality, and leaves the 
tree, Avhielf he does not revisit lor a considerable 
time. When the nunm is in her Avanc, he returns 
and examines his palmistc. If the young leaf, together 
Avith tho otliers, begins to shew a yellow tingo at its 
extrcinily, and if, on application of his ear to the 
trunk, a liollow', rumbling noise is heard jvithin, he 
coueludes that the Avorms have attackcMl the vital i 
parts, and the tree is immediately cut down; but if 
these symptoms are absent, the tree is loft standing 
until they appear. Thq gatherer, however, must now 
visit the tree frequently, because the transition of the 
insects is so rnpiil, that almost immediately after the 
appearance of the yellow tinge the avIioIg w^ould dis- 
appear. When tho tree is felled, a square portion of 
the bark is cut out longitudinally from tlio original 
incision upAvards, and its fibrous texture hdd open. 
Myriads of worms are then seen voraciously devouring 
tlieir way through the substance. In capturing them 
some degree of dexterity is necessary, both to protect 
one’s sell from tho mandibles of the insects, Avhich 
infiict a painful bite, au<l also to save time, by pre- j 
venting tliem from burrowing out of sight. Wheu the I 
worms are taken, they are placed into a close vessel, 
Avhere they continue to retain their activity and vigour. 

The number that cmi be procured from a single | 
tree, dc-pends altogether u]>ou the season in Avhich it is 
’l^'ounded. If the moon is at her full, they are generally 
numerous And good — many thousands being found in 
^n ordinary young tree of 25 feet in height. If a few 
succeed in eluding the gatherer, they do so only to 
become a prey of as voracious animals, for the wii4. 
hogs, or qiiencos, of the forest relish much the soft 
substance of the palmiste when in a state of decotickh 
position. It never happens, therefore, that much tote 
passes before they discover any palmisto-tree that has 
been felled ; and as soon as night sets in, th^ fio6k 
in numbers to the sjj^t and devour the whole substance. 
A gathering of worms, therefore, brings a hunt df , 
queneps ; and the gatherer, when his ftrst business iti > 
over, chooses a convenient tree, where he places 
in ambush. Beated on a cross brancdi, he awdit)|',:^\ I 
coming of the anftnals. ' > ■ ^ 

It is difficult to torm an idea of tlie 
ment of this midnight sport iu the 
a tropical country. The usual stillness of 
an4 the solitude of ta 

the night-hirils, the movement of 
aS' It ^ by Ihe myriads Ol noet«inifkl< M 
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, the atmosphei^ — the biilliant aiid fleeting flre*fiiea 
traversing the gloom— the strange animals mrandering 
in their iiiglitly prowlinga— the approach of the grunt- 
ing hogs, ,and the incidents of the hunt : all these 
things, comMned witli the idea of isolation when a 
man finds himself alone in the wilds of a scarcely per- 
vious forest, create an inexpressible feeling of mingled 
fear, pleasure, and anxiety. 

Before the worms are cookcci^, they are, each in its 
turn,, carefully pricked with mi orAige-thorn, and 
thrown into a vessel containing a sauce of liinOfjuice 
and salt.*' Tins is for the purpose of cleansing them 
from the viscid fluids they may Jnivo imbibed from 
the palmistc. Notwithstanding tliis discipline, * the 
worms retain ^their vitality till they are deprived of 
it by the culinary process, 'riu; simpler mode of 
di'cssing them is to spit a number iogcllier on a piece 
of stick or a long orange-thorn, and roast them before 
the fire in their own fat. The general mode, however, 
is by frying them with or ivirhout a sauce, and when 
dressed in tliis manner, they form a most savoury dish! 

Groogroo worms are considered great delicacies in 
somt parts of tlie West Indies, chiefly in those whose 
inhabitants arc of Fri*ncli or S]»ani.vli origin. The good 
old planter at his table x)reseiits you witli a <lisli of 
worms, with as much pride as an epicure in England 
introduces you to cod-sounds, eels, or high venison. 
Nor does it apiiear that there is any peculiarity in 
the taste of those who relish the insects; because it 
very frecxuently happens, that the stranger, who mani- 
fested on his arrival the greatest disgust at the idea 
of eating worms, becomes immediately converted into 
an extravagant lover of tbem. 

It may i^pcar strange, tbiil in the tropics, especi.ally, 
wiiere nature provides so abui^dantly fur Hie M^mts of 
man, such creatures slioiild bo resorted to ns articles 
of consumption ; but while we on this side of the 
Atlantic arc sboeked at the idea of eating worms, the 
West Indian consumer in bis turn expresses surprise 
that human beings can use things which resemble 
snakes so much as eels, and pronounces it to be the 
height of unclean ness to eat frogs, as some of tlie 
continentals do. indeed, tiu’ groogroo worm is by no 
means more repulsive in a|ixjearauce than any of the 
other unprepossessing creatures which are so highly 
prized. It would be a dHlicult inatter to decide on 
the merits of the many extraordinary things wiiicli the 
taste of man, in its morbid craving^', has discovered 
and converted into luxurious use; and tlie philosopher 
flnds himself at last driven to take shelter from his 
own unanswerable iiuiuiries behind the concluding 
power of that most true, but somewhat musty iirovcrb ; 
^De gustibus uoir est'disputandum.’ 

OJCATITUDE OK TUB COL'NTttV Foil 
COMMUNICATION. 

Mr Patrick Miller of Dalswiiiton, who fu*st experiiuentcd 
in the application of steam to navigation, never received 
any mark of gratitude fl'om his country ; }ii.s - family, 
thou^ long in comparatively reduced circumstances, 
remmn to this day ei^ually without requital on that acc^uut. 

; ..^enry Bell, who, taking his ideas from Mr Miller’s experi- 
boat, first set a steam- vessel afloat in this country; 

; his. latter years in poverty, fhinawhidi he was rescued 

time before his deith by a small jiension from 
Trustees. Mr Thomas Cray, whose Observations 
s published about thirty yours ago, may 8c said 

ii and impulse to our present railway 

^ three hundred millifkiS' liavo been ex- 
poverty, to' 'which he liad been reduced 
S' ! In th© ©ous^; hi« widow and chttdi'en are 

, ; ijh ihat state, witliout any public aoknowledg- 

I cM^try ; and his' son iatdy 

I pepaian of ifso a 

of . prompt Mr 


'Miller to try his experiments, we are not ipvare of a single 
penny having been expended by the* oomitry in requiting 
tttb services, or compensating the losses, of individuals hi 
respect of st^am communications of any kind. 

A DREAM OF RESURRECTION. 

So heavenly beautiful it lay, 

It was less like ji human corse 
^Thaii tliat fair shape in which perforce 
A tload hope clothes itself alway.^ 

U'lie dream shcAved very plain : the bed 
"Where that kiioiAii unknown face reposed-— " 

^ A woman’s face with eyelids closed, 

A soni|;thjjig jn-ccious that was dead : 

A something, lost on this side life, 

Ry Avliieh the mourner came and stood, 

And laid down, ne’er to be reiiCAVcd, 

^ ^ All glittering robes of earthly strife ; — 

Shred ofl‘, like votive locks of hair, 

Youth’s ornaments of .joy and strength, 

And east tluun in their golden length 
The silence of that bier to share. 

No tears fell — but a gaze, fixed, long, 

That memory might print the face 
On the heart's cver-vaeaut space 
With a suii-fing(‘r, sharp and strong. 

Then Kisses, dnqqung without sound ; 

And sciemn arms wound round the dead; 

And lifting from the natural bed 
Into the coffin’s strange ucav bound ; 


Yet sWl no parting no belief 

In OTath ; no more than Arc believe 
In some dnrad fulochood that Aiould w eave 
The AA orld in one black shroud of grief. 


And still, ujianswercd kisses ; still, 

Warm elingings to the image cold, 

AVifh an impossible faith’s close fold, 
Creative, thi'ougli its licrce * I wilV 

m 

Uusli, hush ! the marble eyelids move ; 

The kissed lips quiver into breath ; 

Avaunt* thou ghastly-seeming Death! 
Avaunt! We ai’e conquerors — and Love I 

Corse of dead hope, aAvtdee, iirise ! 

A living hope, that only slept 
Until the tears thus overAvept 
HiAd washed the blindnc«4 from our eyes. 

r 

Come back into the upper day ! 

Dash pff those cerements! Patient shroud, 
W'’c 11 wrap thee us a garment proud 
Itound the blight slrnpe wc thought was clay. 

Clasp, arms ! Cling, soul I Eyes, drinltanow, 
Like pilgrims at a living sprii^l 
^ Faith, that out-loved this 
May see tlii^ resmTection 
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Kkancbs Sj:thioitii had been left an orphan and a*i 
heiress very early in life. Her mother had died in 
giving birth to a second eliild, wliich did not survive 
its pareht, so tluit Prances had neither brother noi^ 
sister ; and lier father, an olfieer of rank and merit, 
was killed at Waterloo. When this sad news r(‘aehed 
England, the child was sj^ending her vacation with 
Mrs Wentwortli, a sister of Mrs Seymonr, and 
henceforth this lady’s house l)e<;ame Iier honu* ; partly, 
because there was no otlier relative to claim lier, and 
partly, because amongst Colonel Seymour’s papers, a • 
letter was found, addressed to Mrs AVent worth, request- ' 
ing that, if he fell in llie impending confliet, she woidJ ! 
take charg(^ of his daughter. In making this request, | 
it is probable that Colonel Seymour was more inllii- 
eneed by necessity than choice; Mrs AVenfworth ])eiiig | 
a gay woman of the world, who was not likely to 
bestow much thought or care upon her niece, whom 
she received under lier roof without unwillingness, but 
without aflection. Had Frances been poor, «he would 
have felt her a burden; but as slie was rich, there 
was some eclat and no inconvenienoe in undertaking^ 
the office of her guardian and cliaperone — the rather 
as she had no daughters of her own Avith mIioiu 
F rances’s beauty or wealth could intcTl'cre; for as the j 
young heiress grew into womanhood, the charms of her j 
person were quite remarkable enough to have cx(*ited the ! 
jealousy of her cousins, if she had Jind any ; or to make | 
her own fortune, if she liad not possessed one already. 
She was, moreover, extremely accomuJished, good- 
tempered, cheerful, and altogether what is called a very 
nice girl ; but of course she had her fault like other 
ixjoplc ; she was too fond of admiration — a fault that 
iiad been very much encouraged at the school where 
she had been educated ; beauty and wealth, espechUly 
when combined, being generally extremely popular at 
such establishments. As long, however, as her ajhnirers 
w^cre only romantic schoolfidlows and calculating 'school- 
mistresses, there tvas not much hann done ; lint the period 
now approached in which there w'ould Iks more scope for 
the exercise of this passion, and more danger in its indul- 
I gence^I^anccs had reached the age of seventeen, and 
was about to maltc her dcH)ut in the world of fashion^an 
to whidb, certain as she was of making numerous 
^quests, she looked forward with great delight. ^ 

preparations for these anticipated 
tdtunpbs, Mlrs WentMTorth said to her lone day: ‘Now 
Hire coming out, Frances, I think it is ntj’^ 
dpt;^ commuKiicate to you a wish of your father*s, 
exprei^^ J^l'i^he letter that was found after his death, 
it is a wiim your choice of a hnsbamV ' 


‘ Dear me, aunt, how very odd !’ exedaimed Frances. 

‘It is rather odd,* returned Mrs AVeiitworth ; ‘and, 
to he camlul, I don’t think it is very wise ; for schemes | 
of lliis sort gcldoni or never turn out w'oll.’ 

‘ Sclieme ! What scbenie is it ?’ asked Frances w'itli 
no little curiosity. • I 

‘ Wn', }'ou must know,* answ^ered her aunt, ‘ that 
your fither had a vi*ry iiitimat(’ friend, to whom lie was 
as mneh atta(*lied all his life as ^f he had been his brother.’ 

* A"oii mean Sir Kiehard Elliott. 1 n'lnemher seeing 
him and liidi Von at Otterby, when I was a little girl; 
and I often heard papa spejik of liim afterwards.’ 

‘Well, when ^ouiig Elliott got his eommissioii, your 
papa, in compliance wuth Sir Jtieliard’s request, used 
his interest tt> liave him appsiinted to Ins own regiment, 
in order that he might keep hiiii under hi# eye. By 
tliis means, he bec.'iine intimately a(‘quaintcd with tlJb 
young man’s ehavaetcr, and, 1 siipposi', .as much attacdied 
to him as to his fiitlier.’ 

‘And the seheiiie is, that 1 should marry him, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ Provided you are botli so disposed, noi otherwise ; 
there is to be no compulsion in the cawse.’ 

‘It is a scheme that will never be realised,’ said 
Frances , ‘ for, of all things, I should dislike a. marriage 
that had been planned in that w ay! The very idea of 
standing in such an aw kward relation to a man would 
make me luite him.’ 

‘Tliat's w'hy 1 think all such selieines hotter let 1 
alone,’ rotunied Mrs AVentw orlh ; ‘lint .'is your f-ither 
de^ires that 1 will ]>ut you in possession of his wishes i 
before you go into the world, I have no choice but to do it.’ I 

‘ It does not aiqiear, however, that fhis Mr Elliott is 1 
'icry anxious about the matter, since he has never taken i 
the trouble of coming to see me. Perhaps he does not 
know^ of the selicmc ? * 

* ‘ O yes, he does ; but, in the first place, ho is abroad 
with his regiment ; and, in the second, ho abshiius upon , 
principle from seeking to make your acquaintance. BO 
Sir Richard told me, wdien I met him last year at Lady 
Graaitloy’s fete, lie said that his son’s heart was yet 
perfectly free, but that ho did not think it right to 
throw himself in you# way, or endeavour to engage your 
affections, till you had litd an opportunity of seeing 
something of the world. The old gentleman had a great 
desire*to see you hiAself; and ho wotddhave called, 
he was only passing through London on his way to 
German baths, and he was to start the next morhS^^J.; 

‘And what sort of a person is this Mr Elliott?^ , 

* I really don’t know, except that his father 
him to the. skies. He’s Major Elliott 

be about eight-and-fw^ntjr/ ^ ^ ' 

‘ And is he the pldest sqp ? * "■ \ V 
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• the oldest boh, and "will be Sir Hcnry-^I think 
that ’a his nam6— by and by. But he’s not rich i quite 
the cwitraiy, he*s very poor for a baronet j and 1 
incline to think that^is one of the reasons that influenced 
your fefcher.<* Boin^f so fond of the Elliotts, he wished 
to rcpiiir, in some degree, the dilapidation of their 
fortunes by yours.* 

‘ So that I sboll have the ngrccablo conBciouancss of 
being married purely for my money. I am afraid poor 
dear papa*a scheme fail ; and I wish, aunt, you liad 
never told me of it.’ 

‘That* was not left to my cliserotion; if it ha<t been, 
I should not have told you of it, 1 assure you.’ 

‘ Wc‘Il, I can only hope that I shall never see Major 
Elliott f and if he ever proposes to eoine, ai\nt,«pra 5 " do 
nifrthe favour to assuve him, from me, that it will not 
bo of the Binnllest use.’ 

‘That would be foolish till you’ve seen him. You 
may like him.* 

‘ Never ;*I could not like a man whom I met under 
BUcli circumstances, if he were an angel.' . 

Thus, with a heart st(*(‘led against I'dliott and 

bis^attractlons, Avhatevcr tiiey nii_;ht l)e, Prani-es Sey- 
mour made her dehut ; and, however hridiant had hoen 
her aiiticiiaitions of sucee^-s, bIk' had llic satisfaction of 
finding them fully' realised. S!ie wa^ the belle of tlu* 
season — admired, courted, and envied ; and hv' the end 
of it, she had retusofl at least hnlf-:i-do^en jiroposals. 
Aa she. was perfectly independent, she resolved to enj(0' 
a longer lease of her liberty, i>efore slu* put it in the 
power of any man to control her incliiVi^tions. 

Shortly after tlie termination of the sc'ason, some 
family nlTairs called !Mr and JMrs AVent worth to St 
Petcr«hur|f ; and as it was not <‘onvonieiit that J 'ranees 
^ould acTOinpany them, tliey arranged that she should 
spend the interval in visilinb bouic fanillics of their 
own ronneetion residing iii the country, who promisi'd 
to take due charge other. 

The first of these, by name Dunbar, were worthy 
people enough, but, unfortunately for I'raiiees, dcs- j 
porately tUdl ; and the few iicighbourB they had j 
bapi»ened to bo as dull as tliemsclves, 'I'liere were i 
neither balls nor routs to keep up the sjiirits of the 
London belle ; and a tiresome drive of six or eight 
lUilcB to an equally tiresome dinner-] larty, was but a 
, poor substitute for the gaieties which the late season 
bad given her a taste liir. , 

Frances was not without resources. She was a 
flno musician, and played and sang lulmirahly ; hut 
she liked to be told tliat she did so. At Dunbar 
House, nobotly eared for music, noboily listened to li(;r, 
and her most rcchcrch'es toilettes delighted nobody but 
her maid. She^vn»»«M.r nhoh^ ns the French say, and 
liad made some progress in the concoction of a sclicinc 
to get away, when an improvement took place in ht%- 
position, from the arrival of young N^incent Dunbar, 
the only son of the family. Ho was a lieutenant in a 
regiment of infantry that had lately returned from the 
colonies, and had conic, as in duty' bound, to waste ton 
days ot a fortnight of his three months* leave in llio 
duU home of liis ancestors. As lie was an extremely 
handsome, faeliionable-looking youth, Frances, u'Uon 
; she went down to dinner* felt quite revived hy the 
i of him. Hero w^ns something to dress for, and 
; iwSaetliilhg to sing to; and althotgh the young licu- 
- tonvorsation was ntit a whit above the usual 

; sljllidm of his class, It appeared lively and witty 
with tliat of his llisretits. His smaii 
(\^i(jljl«l,ie;i39eriences were more inteivsting than Mrs 
domestic ones 5 and his account of a tiger 
father^s history of the 
had' idfo a fbx. Frances was an equally 
ah opportunity, 
iiSplK^ying his most, fasinonable 
'hisre wns' a listener 


kind, as his fiithcr did; and here w-ere a pair of bright 
eyes, that always looked brighter at hiS apnpiacb ; and 
» pair «of pretty' lips, ,tliat pouted when ho talked of 
going aw'ay to fulfil an engagement he had made to 
meet some friends at Brighton. 

As was to bo expected, under circumstances so pro- 
pitious, the 3 'oung man fell in love — as much in love 
as he could be with anybody but himself; wlrilst his 
parents' did not neglect to hint, that ho could not do 
bette*^ than prosocuee a suit wdiich the y'ouiig lady’s 
evident partiality jnstified. Pleased wdtli the prospect 
of their son’s making so good a mrteh, they even ven- 
tured one day a dull jest on the subject in tlie preseneo 
of Frnnees — a jest wliich, heavy ns it was, aroused Jier 
to reflection. Flirting with a man, and angling fdr his 
admiration, is one thing; loving and marrying him, is 
nnolhor. ^For tlie first, Vincent Dunbar answered ex- 
ceedingly' well ; but for the second, he w'aa wholly unfit. 
In s]>ite of her little w'caknesses, Frances hod too much 
si'nse not to sec that the young licutcnimt w'as an 
empty-headed eoxcoinh, and not at all the man with 
•.liom she hoped to spi'nd her years of diarretiou — 
•wi-en she arrived at theni—afifT an ample enjoyment 
of the delights that youlh, hoautv', and wealth are 
calculated to procure tlicir possessor. Her eyes were 
opened, in short ; and the ord.inary efieet of this sort of 
awakening from im unworthy ju nchnut—fQV attaclimciit 
it could not Ih* calli'd- -ensuctl : the temporary liking 
ehangc‘d into aversion, and the attentions that had 
flattered her b.eforti heeame hateful. In accordance 
with this new stale of her feelings, ehc resolved to 
•alter her hehaviour, in order to dissipate as quickly as 
XMissible the errom^ous imi>rcssion of the family; whilst, 
at I lie same lime, she privately made arrangements for 
cutting .short her visit, and anticipating the period of 
Iicr reinovsii to the house of JSlrs Gaskoin, betwixt 
whom and the Dunbars the interv'al of her friends* 
absence in Kussia was to )>o divi<lcd. In spite of lier 
stratagem, however, sl)c did not escape wliat she appre- 
hended. Vinemit's leavi* had ni^arly expired too ; and 
when the. moment approached that was to seixirate 
them, he seized an opportunity' of making his proposals. 

• Tiiere is scarcely a woman to be met with in society, 
who does not know, from exiierienci‘, what a x>ainful 
thing it is to crush the iiopes of a man wdio is pay'ing 
iuT the high eomi>lim(*iit of wishing to idacc the happi- 
ness of his life in her keci>iug ; and when to tliis source 
of embarrassment is addi‘d llio consciousness of having 
culpably niisod exiiectatioiis that she shrinks firom 
realising, the situation becomes doubly distressing. On 
the jiresent occasion, agitated, ashamed, and confused, 
Frances, instead of honestly avowing her fault, which 
would hav'c been the safest thing to do, had recourse to 
a subterfuge ; she answered, that she had been Ix^trothed ; 
by her fatlicr to the son of his dearest friend, and that | 
she wns not free to form any other engagement. Of 
course, Vincent jileaded that such a contract could not 
be binding on her; but as, whilst she declared her 
determination to adlierc to^it, she forbore to add, that 
wrere slie at liberty his xiosition would not be improved, 
the young man and his family remained under the 
persuasion, that this iircmature engagement Ws the 
only bar to*lu3 happiness; and w'ith this impression, 
which she allowed liim to retain, because it sparcd him 
and herself pain, lie returned to his regiment,, whilst 
shoj^as speedily as she could, decamped to 
quartcj's, armed with a thoUsorid good resoliitWtii 
again to bring herself Into such an unploftsant dlWIIlIt* 
Mrs Oaskoin’s was a different sort of kousi tO tho 
Dunbars*. It was not gay, for tbo plaoa was rbtiimd, v 
and Mrs Gaskoin being in ill healtlh thoy kttle 




ceased to miss the admiradoti she was 
what was anflaMe and good ih 
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was much— fegained the aacex^ut ; her host and hostess- 
congratulated lfhom|elTos on having so agreeable^ an 
inmate as much as'^she did herself on the jadicioas 
move she hod made, till her equanimity was disturbed 
by learning that Mr Gaskoin -^as expecting a visitor, • 
and that, this rvisitor was his old friend and brother- 
officer, Major Elliott, the person of all others, Vincent 
Dunbar excepted, she had the greatest desire to avoid. 

* I cannot express how much I should dislike meeting 
him,* she said to Mrs Gaskoin, to*wrhom she thought it 
better to explain how she was situated. ‘You must 
allow me to keep my room whilst he is here.’ 

‘ If you arc determined not to see him, I think you 
had better go back to the Dunbars for a little while,* 
ansifrcrod tlie hostess ; * hut I really think you should 
stay, and let things take their course. If your av(TS>r)n 
continues, you need not marry him ; but mv husband 
tells me lie’s charming; and in point of cnnractcT, I 
know no one whom he estimates so highly.* 

But Frances objected, that she slioiild Ibcl so embar- 
rassed and awkw^. 

‘In short, you appndieiul that you will appear to a 
great disadvantage,’ said Mrs Gaskoin. ‘That is pus-* 
Bible, certainly ; hut as Major IClliott is only coming for 
a day or two, I think we might obviate that difficulty, by 
introducing jmu as my husband’s iiiicc, Fanny Gaskoin. 
What do you say ? You can d(‘clare yourself whenever you 
please, or keep the secret till he goes, if you pnder it.’ 

Frances said she should like it very much ; the scheme 
would afford them a gn‘at deal of anmsciiient, and any 
expedient was preferable to going back to Dunbar 
House. Neither, as regarde^l themselves, was it at all 
difficult of execution, since tlu'y always addtvssod lu‘r 
as Fanny or Frances ; the danger was w ith (he servants, 
who, however cautioned to call the visitor by no other 
name than Miss Fanny, might inailverb^Uly betray 
the secret. Htill, if tiicy did, a few Miish(‘s and a 
hearty laugh were likt-ly to he the only <!onsequenccs of 
the disclosure ; so the little plot was duly fnuned, and 
successfully executed ; Miyov Klliott not (‘iitertainiiig 
the most remote suspicion that this beaiitifiil, fascinating 
Fanny Gaskoin was his fiancvr. 

Whether they tnigh t have fallen in love w ith each tithed 
had they met under more prosaic circumslanccs, there 
is no saying. i\s it was, they did so almost at first 
sight. It is needless to say, that Major Elliott extended 
his visit beyond the day or two he Jiad engaged for; 
and when Mr and Mrs Gaskoin saw' liow^ mutters were 
going, tliey reeommcmled an immediate avow^al of the 
Httle deception that hud lieon practisinl, lest some ill- 
timed visitor should inopportunely h-t out the secret, 
whidi had already been endangered more than once by 
tlm forgetfulness of the servants : but Frances wisheil 
to prolong their diversion till she should find some 
happy moment for the d^nomment ; added, to which, she 
had an extreme curiosity to know how Major Elliott 
intended to release himself from the engagement formed 
by Colonel Seymour, in which be had tacitly, if not 
avowedly, acquiesced. It certainly very flattering 
that her clmrms had proved sufficiiently pow^-rful to 
him forget it ; but that he should have yielded to 
temptation without the slightest aiipoaranco of a 
itrifgrie, did Bomew'uat surprise her, as ftidccd, from 
ij^^rxnowlodge of his cliaracter, it did Mr and Mrs 
,#aiikblh*, Not that they would have expected him to 
idhoirb the >otitnuit, if doing so proved repugpant 
blthor to IdmsoN or the young lady ; but under all the 
dremustimboi the ease; they would have thought his 
o6|bdh^ hj^ to exception, if he had defi^ired 
eoMhg. iutb itocy other engagement till he had seen 
It woe true, that he had not yet offered 
lirSetid oliarming niece; hu^ 

A may entertained a doubt ^ hfsi 

wad Emices never found> herself 
alotie wi tip, her hesrt Aid heat high wi% 


The progress of love affairs is no mcxwuro of time : 
wherq the aitrait^ or magnetic rappoH (for ))crhapfj 
magnetism has something to do with the mystery), is 
very strong, one couple will uiakb as much way in a 
fortnight ns anotlier w'ill do in a ymir. la tlie present 
instance. Major Elliott’s proclivity to fall in loVo with 
Frances may have been aided by his persuasion that 
she was the niece of his friend. Be that as it may, on 
the thirteenth day of Jiis visit, Major Elliott invited 
his host to johi him in a walk, in the course of 
which he arvoAved his intention of offering his hand to 
Mias Gnakoin, providi'd her family were not Jikely to 
make any serimis objection to the match. * My reason 
for mentioning the subject so early is,’ said ho, * that, 
in the first; place, I cannot prolong my visit f I have 
already broken two* engaginneiits, and ’now, however 
nmvillirtgly, I must be off: and, in the second place, I 
felt myself bound to mention the subject to you before 
speaking to Miss Gaskoin, Ix'cause you know how I 
am situated in regard to moneyTinatters ; 'and that I 
dhnnot, unfortunately, make such a settlement as may 
be expcHited by her friends.* 

‘I don’t tliink that will be any obstacle to jjour 
Avishes,’ answ'ercd Mr Gaskoin, Avilh an nreh smile. 

‘ If you can find Fanny in tin* liuinour, 1*11 nnrlertako 
to answer for all the rest. As for her fortune, slic’d 
have something at all cvcnts-^lmt that is a subject, 1 
sup])osc, yon juv, too much in lo\'e to discuss.* 

‘it is oilf- then* is no use in discussing till I am 
acc(‘ptcd,’ returned Iilajor Elliott ; ‘ and I c-onfess that 
is a ]K)int 1 am V>^> anxious about to think of any otlier.’ 

‘Frcpaitj yourself,’ said Mrs Gaskoin to^ Frances: 
‘Major I'lliott has declared hinisclf to iny hushaud, 
and Avill douhllcss take an opportunity of srieaking to 
you in the course of tht* I'vening. Of coiirta*, now tli^ 
truth must he disclosed, •and I’ve no doubt it will be a 
very agi’i'cahle surprise to him.’ 

When the (ea-lliings were removed, and Francos, as 
usual, Avas bcutcd at the pianoforte, and Major Elliott, 
ns usual, turning over tlie leaves of her music-book, 
she almost lost her breath with agitatioq Avhen tlio 
gentle closing of a door aroused her to the fact, that 
they AAcre alone. Mr and Mrs Gaskoin had quietly 
8UpiX‘d out of the room ; and eonseious that thq critical 
moment v'as come, she was making a nervous attempt 

to folloAv them, aaIicii a liand.Avas laid on hers, and 

But it is quite ne(‘illess lo enter into the particulars .* such 
scenes do not bear relating. Major Elliott said some- 
thing, and looked a thousand things ; Frances blushod 
and smiled, and then she wept, avowing that her tears 
Avere tears of joy ; and so engrossed was slie with the 
happiness of the. moment, that she had actually for- 
gotten the false colours under whiah sj^e was apjiearing, 
till her lover said : ‘ I liaA'C already, my detir Fanny, 
fc^Aokeii on this subject to your uncle.* 

‘Nciav, then, for the dcmmemt nt. ! ’ thought Francos ; but 
she had formed a little scheme for bringing tliis about, 
which slic forthwith proceeded to put in execution. 

* But, dear Henry,* she said, as, seated on the sofa hajwl 
in hand, they dilated on their present happiness and 
future plans— ‘dear Ilgiry, there is one thing- that has 
rather perplexed me, and docs iierplcx me still,' a littlo 
— <lo you know, I have been told you were engaged?* 

‘Indcotl I \VIio told you tliat ?' 

‘Well, I don’t kitoAv; but I’m sure I heard It* It 
was said that you were enftaged to Miss Soymour-r-th© , 

Hiss ^ymour that lives with Mrs Wentworth* \ ; i 

‘ Do you know her?* inquired Major Elliott, 
ruptinghcr. 4;! 

* « Yes, I do-a Httle,’ ^ -.."K 

‘ Only a little?’ - ^ 

* Well, perhaps I may say I know her 
Indeed, to confess the truth, I’m rather 

* Thht is extremelS- forfainate,* 

‘Then you don’t den^ the 

> ; ^'C^londl Seymour, whdiwas my 
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mine, very kindly expressed wish, before he died, 
that, provided 'there was no objection on either aide, 
his dniiffbter and I should be married ; but you aee, my 
dearest Fanny, as tltero liappena to be an objection on 
both sides,* tke scheme, however well meant, is defeated/ 

* On both sides ! * reiterated Frances with surprise. 

, ‘ Yes ; on both sides,’ answered he siniliiig. 

* But how do you knoAv that, when you’ve never seen 
Miss Seymour — at least I thought you never had ? ’ 

‘ Neither have I ; but I happen to krow tliat she has 
not the slightest intention of taking me for her huslmnd.* 

‘ Oh,’ ^aid Frances, laughing at the recollection of 
her own violent aiitiijathy to this irresistible man, who, 
after all, had taken her heart by storm—* I supposa yon 
have Mrtneliow hoard that slic disliked the idcjfpf being 
trammelled by an 'engagement to a pt’rsoh she never 
saw, and ivhom she had made up her mind she efMild 
not love; but remember, Henry, she has nev»,*r seen 
you. How do you knoAV tliat slie, might not liave 
fallen in Idvc with yoxi at first sight? — as somebody 
else did,’ she added playfully. • 

* Because, my dear little girl, slie hapi)ens to be in 
love already. She did. not Avait to see nu', hut Avisel\' gave 
awSy her heart when she met .a man that please<l her/ 

* But you’re mistaken,’ an.sAvered. Frances, beginning 

to feel alarmed; *you are intlee<l ! 1 know France's 

Seymour has no attachment. 1 knoAv that till she 
saw you — I mean that— I am certain she has no 
attachment, nor ever liad any.’ • * 

‘ Perliaps you are not altogether in her confidence.* 

* O yes, I am.iiulced.* 

Mtyor Elliott sliook his head, an<r smiled signifi- 
cantly. * Itely on it,’ he said, *that wliat 1 tell you 
is the fact ; but you liave i)robabl.v not seen Miss 
Seymour fery lately, whieJi avouKI sufiieiently account 
ftr your ignorance of her sertet. J am told that slio 
is extremely handsome and elmmiing, and that she 
sings divinely.* 

Five minutes earlier, Frances aa^ouM have been 
delighted Avith this testimony to her attractions ; and 
Avould havt^bcen ready Avitli a rei>artee about the loss 
he Avould sustsiin in relincinishing so many perfections 
for her sake ; but now her heart Avas growing faint 
with terror, and Iftjr tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth. * Tliouglits that Avould fill pages darted tlirough 
her brain like lightning — dn'adful possibilities, that 
she had never foreseen nor tliought of. 

Vincent Dunbar’s regiment had been in India; she 
knoAV it was one of tlic stvcntlcs ; hut she had either 
^ never heard the exact number, or she had not sufli- 
' oieutly attended to the subject to knoAv Avbicb it Avas. 
Major Elliott’s regiment Imd also b'oen in India ; and it 
was the 7(Jth. Supppsc it Avere tlie same, aial that the 
two oflioers w'cre acquainted — and suppose they hail 
met since Vimient’s departure from Dunbar Ilousi%! 
The young man had occasionally sjAoken to lier of his 
birother-oifilcers ; she remembered l^iole, and Wain- 
right, and Carter ; the name of Elliott lie lual 
ocrtainly not mentioned ; but it Avas naturally of liis 
own friends and companions he spoke, not of the field- 
officers. Then, Avhen she told him that she had 
been betrothed by her father, she hail not said to | 
whom ; but might he not, by some unlucky clfRncc, 
have found that out ? And might not an explanation 
huro ensued 1 • 

Major Elliott haA« distinctly discovered the 
of her features, he worfld have seen that it 
more than perplexity that ki^it her 
the light fell obscurely on the seat tluy 
imd' h^ sus|>ecte4 nothing •but that she was 


xim ,vcry curious to loam the secret,* he 
my own, you should not pine in 
hut. as. it is a young la<ly*s, I 
keep It ^to disclose it herself, 

hope' your cuifi 04 ty vrill ^soon be satisfied,, i 


•for 1 have ascertained that Mr and Mrs WentAvorth arc 
to be in England almost immodiately-<they liave been 
seme time on the continent — and then wo shall come to 
a general understanding. In the meantime, my dearest 
Fanny * * ^ 

But Frances, unable longer to control her agitation, 
took adA^antage of a slight noise in tlie hall, to say that 
Mr and Mrs Gaskoin were coming ; and before he had 
time to finish his. sentence, she started to her feet, and 
rushed out of Ihe roi^m. 

On* the other side of the hall Avas Mrs Gaskoin’s 
boudoir, where she and her husbapd w'ore sitting over 
the fire, awaiting the result of the tete-ii-tOto in the 
drawing-iDom. 

‘ Well?’ said they, rising as the door opened and a 
piilo fitce looked in. * Is it all settled ? ’ 

*Ask me notliing noAv, I beseech 3 'ou!* said Frances. 
*l’in goirfg to my room ; tell Major Elliott I am not 
Avell ; inny I'm agitated — anything you like; but 
rtJinember, lie still thinks mo Fanny Gaskoin’ 

‘llul, my dear girl, I cannot permit that deception 
to be carried any further ; it has lasted too long 
^ilp.'ady,* said Mr (iaskoin. 

‘ Onl^' to-night !’ said Frances. 

* It is not fair to Major Fdliolt,’ urged Mrs Gaskoin. 

* Only' to-nig]it ! only to-night T reiterated FraiK'cs. 
‘There ! he’.-> eoming ; I hear ids step in the hall! Let 
me out this \\ay !’ and so saying, she darted out of a 
door that led to tlie backstairs, and disappeared. 

* She has ri'fnscd him ! ’ said Mrs Gaskoin. * I confess 
I am amazed.’ 

Hut Major Elliott met them witli a smiling face. 
* Wliat has bei'omc of Frances ? ’ said he. 

* She ruslu'd in to us in a sfatc of violent agitation, 
.nnd begged \re Avould tell you tliat she is not Avoll, and 
is gone to her room. I’m afraid the result of your 
intervicAv hits not been what Avi* expected.* 

* On the eonlrnry,’ returned Major Elliott, ‘you must 
both eongratulate me on my good-fortune.* 

‘ Silly girl!’ said Mr Gaskoin, shaking his friend hear- 
til^' by the liaiid. ‘ I see Avhat it is : she is nervous about 
a little deception w'c have been practising ou you.’ 
g ‘ A deception ! ’ 

‘ Wliy, you .sec, my dear fellow, Avlicn I told Frances 
tb.at you Averc coming here, she objected to meeting 
you * 

‘ Indei’d ! On Avliat account ? ’ 

‘You have never suspected anytldng?’ said Mr 
Gaskoin, scarcely repressing his laughter. 

‘ Suspi'eted anything ? No.’ 

‘ It has never by chance occurred to you that this 
bewitching niece of mine is * 

‘ Is what ? I 

‘ Y^our betrothed lady, for example, Frances Seymour?’ 

Major l^lliott’s cheeks ajul lips turned several shades 
paler ; but the candles were not lighted, and his friends 
did not remark the change. 

‘ Frances Seymour ! ’ he echoed. 

‘ Tliat is tlie iircetse state of the case, I assure y'ou;’ 
and Uwn Mr Claskom prftcceiled to explain boAv the 
deception came to bo practised. *I gave into 
said, ‘ though I do not like jests of that sort, becafise I 
thouglit, as*my wife did,, that you Avere much inore 
likely to take a fancy to each other, if you ^4 
know who she was, thtm if you met tmder all the 
embarrassment of sucli an awkward relatioiau’ 

During this little discourse, Major Eliott had time 
to reepATr from the shoch ; and being a man of resolute 
caljaness and great self-possession— whitSi qiialRIea hy 
the way, formed a considerable element in liis attroiOtions 
—the remainder of the evening was pass^ 
circumstance calculated to UAvaken the of 

jllis host and hostess, further than that .a 
of tone and manner*, wlum i(p<M 
them to apprehend tliat lio was 
Avith the Jest tlmt 
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‘ We ought to have told him the moment wc saw 
that he was pleased with her ; but, foolish child, she 
would not lot us/ said Mr Gasilin to his wife.* • 

‘ She must make her peace with him to-morrow,* 
returned the lady; but, alas!* when they came down 
to breakfast on the following morning, Major Elliott 
was gone, having left a few lines to excuse his sudden 
departure, winch, ho said, he ha«l only anticipated by a 
few hours, os, in any case, he must have left them that 
afK^rnoon. * ^ 

Jly the same morning’s post there arrived a letter 
from Vincent. Dunbar, adilressed to Miss Seymour. 
Its contents were as follow ; — 

*Mv DKARKST, DKAREST Fr \NCT:s---T SllOuld luiVC 
written to you ten days ago to tell you the joyful news 
— ^you little guess what — but that T had applierf fOi*an 
extension of leave on urfjont primite aUhirs^ and expected 
every hour to get it. lint tluy have re fused iiu* be 
hanged to them! So I write to }on, my darling, to 
tell you that it’s all right — T mean ])etwi‘on you and 
mo. I’m not a very good hand at an ex])lanation on 
paper, my eduesition in the art of eompoailioii having 
Ixjen somewhat neglected ; but you must know Muitt 
old Elliott, wlioin your dad wanted you to marry, is our 
senior major. Well, when I came d(jwii ]ier(‘ to meet 
Poole, as 1 had promiseil— his governor keeps hounds, 
you know ; a, cai)ital pack, too 1 was as dull as ditcli- 
w;ater; I w’aa, 1 assure you; an<l Avhenevir tlure -was 
nothing going on, I used to take out tlie verges you 
wrote, and tlic music you coined for me, to look at ; 
and one day, who should come in but Elluitt, avIio was 
staying with his governor on the Wi‘st (’lillj when* the 
old gtuitleman has taken a house. Well, vou know, I 
told you what a madcap fellow Poole is; and what 
should he do, but tell h^lliott that I was goiii.ti stark mad 
for a girl tliat couldn’t have me hccaiisc^ her <lad had 
engaged her to somebody else; and then he shewed 
him the music that was lying on the table* with your 
name on it. So you m.ay giu*ss how Kllie)tt siareil, ami 
all the questions ho asked me .about yon, and about 
our acquauitaiiec and our love-making, and all the rest 
of it. And, of course, 1 told him the truth, and shew'ed 
him the dear lock of liair you gave me ; and the littk‘ 
notes you wToto me the week 1 ran up to London ; for 
Elliott’s an honourahlo fellow', ami I knew" it was all 
right. And it is all right, my darling; for lie says he 
wouldn’t stand in the way of our happiness fe)r the 
world, or marry a w'oman whose ntlectioiis were not all 
his own. -And he’ll speak to your aunt for us, and get 
it all settled as soon as slie comes back,’ <&.(*. «>ie. 

I'he paper dropped from poor Prances Seymour’s 
hands. She eoinprehended enough of Major Elliott’s 
character to see that all Avas ovi*r. But^or the unfor- 
tunate jest they had practised on him, an explana- 
tion would Necessarily have ensued the moment he 
mentioned Vincent’s name! to her ; hut that unlucky 
deception had complicated the mischief beyond repair. 
It waa too late now to tell him that she (lid not love 
Vincent ; lie would only think her false or fickle. A 
woman who could act a5 slio had done, of* as slio 
appeared to have done, was no wife for Henry *liMiott. 

. There is no saying, but it is just possible, that an 
cenddence pUiced in Mr Oaskoiif might haA'e 
' led to ft happier issue ; but her own conviction that her 
posi’tibn was irrecoverable, her hopelessness and lier 
pride, ploaed her lips. Her friends sa^v that there was 
flbmbthing wrong ; and when a few lines from Major 
ihhQtmqcd his immediate departure for Paris, 
they ct^cluded ithat some strange mystery Iiad di^ded 
the Jotbts, and clonded the hopefhl future tliat for a 
■ period had promisefl so brightly, 
r Dunbar was not a man to break his heart 

at ^ ^appointment which, it is needless to siQt 

Long years afterwards, when Sir Henry 
Elliott wia>|iot . only married, but had daughters 
coming out hi lie world, be, one day at a dinner-i>arty„ 


sat next a pale-faced, middle-aged lady, Avhoso still 
beautiful 'features, combined with the quiet, almost 
gr.avc elegim(;e of her toilet, had already attracted 
his attention in the ilrawing-roohi. It was a counte- 
‘nance of perfect serenity; but no observhig eye could 
look at it without feeling that that was a serenity not 
born of joy, but of sadness — a calm that had succeeded 
a slorm — a peace won by a great battle. Sir Henry 
felt pleascnl when lie* saw that the fortunes of the 
diimer-talilo liad phiciju him beside this lady, and they 
had not been long seatesd before be took an oi)portunity 
of addressing her. Her (‘j^clids fell as she turned to 
answer him ; but there Avas a sweet, mournful smile 
on !ier lij) -a smile that aAvokc strange recollections, 
and inatlcj. his heart l‘or a moment stand still. Por 
some minutes he did not spt'ak again, ifor she cither; 
when Ifc did, it W'as to ask her, in a Ioav, gentle A'oice, 
to t.ako Avine with him. The lady’s hand shook visibly 
as she raised her glass ; but, after a short interval, the 
surprise and tlu* i>aiig passed away, and they conversed 
talmly on general subjects, like other pi*ople iu society. 

Wh(*n Sir Henry returned to the dra.Aving-room, the 
pale-faced lady Avas gone ; and, a few days afterwards, 
the Mtn'hinfj Post annonn(*(‘d among its deparAres 
that Miss Seymour had left London for the continent. 

THE CONTINENTAL ‘ BTIAHSIIAW * IN 1853. 

Buadsii \A v*s* I llaUwop the square, 

p;ile - yellow, compaet, brochure Avhicli makes its 
appearaiice oiu^c* a month, and Avhich. lias doubled its 
thickness in ils brief existence of fivoyears—is sugges- 
th’e of a nmltitudc of thoughts con(;erning the silent 
r(‘A'()lution uoav passing ovi*r Ihirope. T'rosidents may 
have coups d'etat ; kings may i>nl down pnrliiftnents, ar^tl 
(Mupenirs abrogate coiistftut ions ; lA‘gitimists may dream 
of the juist, and (knmnuuists of the future ; but the rail- 
tratfs are marking out a path ibr themselves in Europe 
Avhich Avill tend to obliterate, or at least to soften, the 
rugged social harriers Avhich separate nation from 
nation. This Avill not l>c effected all at oncp, and many 
enthusiasts arc disappointed that the cosmopolitanism 
advaneos so slowly; but the result is not the less certain 
in being slow. 

Our facetious contemporary Punch once gaA'o a rail- 
Avay map of h’ngland, in Avlijch the face of the land was 
covered Avith intersecting lines at mutual distances of 
only a mile or two. A raihA'ay map of Europe has 
certainly not yet .assinncd such a labyrinthine charac- 
ter; still, the lines of civilisation (for so Ave may well 
term th(*m') are becoming eloscT and closer every year. 
The outposts of Ihiropo, Avhorc the Scandinavian, the 
Selavonian, iiie Italian, and the Bpamard respectively 
rule, arc scanty in their exhilatiou of such lines; but 
as AA'C gradually approach the scenes of commercial 
activity, there do railw.a.ys appear in greater and 
greater proximity. Prance strikingly exemplifies its ; 
t)Avn theory, that ‘ Paris is France,’ by shewing how all 
its important raihvays spring from the metropolis ill 
six directions. Belgium exhibits its compact net-work 
of railways, by Avhich nearly all its principal toAvns aro 
accommodated. ’J'lio plilegmatic l)utchm.an has as yet 
idaA^d the locomotive only in that portion of Holland 
AA'hich lies between the Rhine and the Zuiderzee. 
Rhineland, fVom BiWo to Wiesbaden, ia under railway 
dominion. North Gcnmaiy, within a circlO of which , 
Magdeburg may bo taken as a centre; is railed pretty ' 
thickly; and Vienna has become a point from whieli,,: 
lines of great length start. Exterior to all these ■aSeoiVi 
solitary lines, th« pioneers of the new order of J.!' 

I pointing in directions which wdll one day com© 

Uio yellow covers of Bnidshaw. There is 
straggling out to Rostock ; another to i 

Bromberg, on its way to Danzig; another i 

on its way to meet tlJs <%ar at St Fetershhrg^i 
to Pestb, whence it will hP coi'ried 
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of the lAto Huriffariati war ; another to the aeighbour- Chartres ; the fourth, to Nantes and Poitiers ; the 
liood ot the Adriatic; others from Central Oerjnany to Chateauroux; the sixth, to Chalonfl, with anotlicjr 
southward to the bwisa highlands, which bar further pro- portion from Avignon to Marseille ; while the seventh, 
gross ; and a very modest little group in North Italy. or Paris and Strasbourg Railway, is that of which llio 
It is instivaetivc to mark the steps hy which these final opening has hceh recently celobratod with so 
continental rail>vays have been brought into existence, much firing of guns, drinking of healths, blessing of 
'I'ho English practice of undertaking all such great locomotives, and siKJCchifyiiigs of presidents. At tlu* 
works, is very little understood abroad ; there is not close of 1851, the length of French raUwny opened was 
capital enough afloat, and the pominercinl audacity of about 1800 miles; while the iJortion since opened, or 
the people has not yet arrived at such u liigh-pressurc now in progress or < projected, mnounts to about ^ns 
point. Almost Ihe whole of the railways now under muchSnoro. In the president’s speech to the National 
notice, hi^ve been constructed either hy the governments Assembly in 1 85 1 (of course, hefnr^ the covtp it 

ot the respective countries, or by companies w'hieh was aniioimecd that the length of French railway to be 
require some sort of govornmont guarantee helore they finished ami opened in 1851 would he 516 kilometres 


can obtain their capital. 


(about :J20 miles) ; and in 1852, al)out 330 kilometres 


Belgium wab the first eontiiiontal eonntry to follow (205 miles.) 
the railway example (»f l^nghind. Yt'ry soon after J’rnssia loves centralisation little less than France 
, Leopold was seated secundy on Ins throne, he in other matters; hut in railway enterprise she has 
initiated lucasurcs for the coiistruetion of railways in allowc'd mereanlilc competition to luivo freer seoiM?. 
Belgium; and a law was passed in 1834, simetioning J’rivato companies Iiavo constructed nearly all the 
that compact system which, having iMeehl in as a centre; Prussian railways -, hut in cases where the trufilc 
branches out hi four directions-— to iiiege, Antwerp, appearedlikely to lie small, the government has rendered 
Brussels, and Ostend ; mid tliere were also lines sane- s>i(l in ojio of three or four modes. The governmeut 
tioned to the Prussian frontiiT, and tlie Preiicli fronlier will not tiermit any paraUtd or competing lines ; and it 
—the whole giving a length of aboitt 247 Fnglish miles, holds the jiower of purchasing the railways after a lnp.se 
Three years afterwards, a law was passed for tlie con- of thirty years, on certain specified terms. On this 
struetion of O-t additional miles of railway- — to C'oiirtrai, principle liavo been (‘onstrncted the railways wdiich 
Tournay, Namur, and other towns. In the western nuUale from llcrlin in five different directions — towards 
part <|f Belgium, the enginooring dilTicultk's were not Hamburg, Hanover, Saxony, Silesia, and* the Baltic; 
of a formidable character ; but towaids the Prussian together with minor hnmcheH Rpriiiging out of f^hem, 
frontier, the bridges, cuttings, and emhqnknients are so j and also the railways wiiieh accommodate the ricli 
extensive, us lo have rendered tlie w^orksfar more co.stly i Rhenish provinces belonging to Prussia. The J'riiasian 
than in the average of confinoiital railways. The “ 


than 111 the average ot contuiciital railway’s. The railways open and at w'ork at the close of 1851 aiipcar 
Rclgiaii Chanibera provided ‘the money, or rather to have boiai about 18(10 miles in length. 


authorised^lhe government to borrow it, year after 
year. The first portion of railway was opened iir 1835, 
and every year from thence till I84;i, witnessed the 


In the heferogc ‘neons mass of states wliich constitute 
Germany, tlm raihvays liavo fur tlie most part been 
eonfetructed ly, and belong to, the resiKJctive gAvern- 


Qliening of additional portions; until at length, in this menls. 'Such* is tlic case in Baden, Hanover, Bruiw- 
lasl-na'ined year, all tlie 341 miles mentioned above wiek, WUrtemherg, Bavaria, and many of the j>otty 
wore openeil tor traffic.^ Ihe cost varied from lj.(} 1 40 states; and such is also the case in the imperial 
per mile (i\ear Courtrai), to L.Ji8.700 per mile (near dominions in Austrin, Hungary, Boliemia, Moravia, 
Liege); the entirc cost of the whole, imduding working- and Styria. There may bo some among these lines 
plant, was within L.17,000 per average mile. While a** railway which belong to conii>anic.s, hut, ns a general 
these railways were progressing, private coiupanii'S rule, they constitute government i>roperty. If we 
were formed for the construction of otlier liiic-s, to the hiclude Prussia and Iho Austrian dominions in the 


extent of about 200 atlditio.nal miles, most of wliicli arc 
now open — the Namur and Liege being opened in 1851. 
Tlieso various railways arc said to liave yielded, on an 
average, about 3^ per cent, on the outk'jy. 


geiieral name of Germany-, wc find the Railways very 
unequally- distributed. An oblong quadrangular dis- 
trict, measuring about 400 miles from east to west, 
and 200 from north to south, and lying eastward 


It waB or course impossible for France to see its little of the Netlierlands, contains a not-work of railways 
neighbour, Belgium, advancing in its railway course, which contrast remarkably with those of cast, south, 
without setting a similar movement on foot; but and central Germany; it includes Hamburg, Berlin, 
various mrcunistij,pcca Imvc given a lingering character Leipsic, HreAlen, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Hanover, 
to Irench railway enterprise. It was in 1837 that tlie Bremen, and a busy- knot of other important towns, 
^ort railway from Paris througli Versailles to Although the various German railways twist aliout in 
German— the first passenger line in lYance— was more tortuous forms than those of England— &«• tlie 
opened. In the next following year, two companies, engineers have studied economy by going round hilit 


having a strong taste for centralisation in national certfiin great lines of cominumcation which run neiifly 
matters, formed in' 1842 that phui which has smee, or entirely acniss the whole of Germany. Btai'lihg 
jUli wme modiaosttonB, beea carriwi into oxecufion. ftom ColoBn«, wo And one lino runnitut 
W pl» ctmsiBtod in-e*aBing tlio groat lines of com. fcW, Mindcn, Hanorcr, Brunswick, BerUu. to BM^liHir 
to be Burywed and marked out by gorem- and Posen ; another fiom Cologne— with a rto*fiiS 
^^ncers, and then t6 be c^^ed to joint-stock not yet complcti^ in WostplmUa — ^to ' 

JOBBkuot^ ^in conditions, WeiAar, Belnsic, Dresden, Bieslan, 
such hiwB radiating from Paris: third from Hamburg, through 
t ter j to owe Of in^ ports on the Dregdon, Prague, Preshurg, and FestC & ^ rf 
ttoHo Mrti j to J^oatw : to tjm Hnngaiy ; a fourth from the Baltio M Btottis 0smgh 
‘ Marsefllej an^to Kheolrii I'rusBia. Berlin, Lripslc, NUmbent Aimhmr 
**j»*!l2 ^ oonoede moto fitvourablc the I^ke of Oonstanoc and n froni ',4raii|Mair, 

. u coatpanlto tiian yrero at (urough Vlemia, to the ▼{dnito, of 1^ Pf 

Austrian and Pfq*d«n 

V qpei)^ , too tlard ii fluiihed to } the Gmmt gn»ip^ tiw Ctemad the 
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besinning of 3851 were about 5iQQ taU.es in lengthy 
with 3000 miloB more cither in progress or decided on 
—making a total of between 8000 and 9000 niilijs. 
Many hundred miles of railway have been opened 
since the date to which tliis estimate refers? 

Our Bradshaw leaves us little to notice on the 
continent beyond the groups of ra.ilwa.ys included 
under the above ■ four systems. The Dutcli liavc 
given a curious scrpeiitino line of railway, about 150 
miles in length, from liotterdaiu tbrougli Schiedam, 
Delft, Hic Hague, Leyden, ITaarlein, AmsU^rdaid, and 
Utrecht, to Arnlicyi — an economical mode of linking 
most of the chief towns together. Holstein, the recent 
field of struggle between the Danes and the Germans, 
has •its humble quota of about 100 miles of railway, 
from Altona to Gliickstadt, Reiidsburg, anti Kief, ci^ii- 
necting the German Ocean with the Baltic in a very 
convenient way. Ilussia has a railway in "its Polish 
dominions from Warsaw to CVacew ; a short bit from 
St Petersburg to Tsarkoe-stHHo ; portions of tlie juv- 
jciCted great lines from St IVtcrhburg to JMoscow and 
to Warsaw, and a horse railway coimeeting tlie Dt;y 
with the Volga, Italy has a few bils of railwajj^-- 
perhaps quite as much as we could yet cxi>ert in so 
strangely governed a country; one from Vt'ni(‘t‘ through 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, to Mimtua ; aiiullier from 
Treviglio to Milan, Monza, and Ct)mo ; a Piedniontcs(‘ 
line from Genoa to Alessandria and 'riirin ; a Tuscan 
web which coiinocts Klorciu;c, tiienna, Pistoja, Lucca, 
Pisa^^ and Leghorn, in a roundabout way; .'(ud a fcAv 
miles of Neapolitan railway, to eonni‘ct N aides with 
Pompeii, Portici, Gastel-a-mare, and G.ipua. Pome, 
behindhand in most things, is behliidliaiul in railways. 
Suntzcrland has its little railway of l\\ei\(y-fivc miles, 
from Zurieh to Baden. Spain has its two small lines, 
from Madrid to Aranjuez, ami iVoni Barcelona to 
Mataro. Turkey and Greece, in tlie soufli-east; Por- 
tugal, in the south-west; Swcilen ami Aorway,**^ in the 
bleak nortli, have yet to become mcnibcr.s of the great 
European raihvay system. 

In comparing all these continental railways with 
those of our own country, we find many iiistriiclive 
dilier(*nce8. In the first place, the tmgiiieering, as w'|‘ 
lately remarked, is much less daring; there is not so 
much capital at comniarid, and the engineers, tluTefore, 
.bend to diflicultics instead of cutting llirough them. 
Still, there arc not wanting cngiiietTing wmrks of great 
magnitude. One such is the great railway bridge over 
the Vistula, near Bromberg, the first stone of wdiich was 
laid with much form by the king of Prussia some short 
time back, and which will forhi one link in the chain 
from Berlin to Kilnigsberg. Another is the double 
railw'ay bridge over the Kibe at Dresikn, ojKjned in 
April 1852, having a raihvay on its eaBterii half, and 
an ordinary roadway on its westerji. The stupendous 
CJologae Bridge will be for the futuic to talk about : 
at pr^jsent, not a single railway bridge, w e believe, 
crosses the libino ; so that Western Europe is, in fact, 
not yet connected by the iron pathway with Kastern. 
Among the many thousaifd miles of coutiiieirtiil rail- 
way, there must, of course, be numerous eonsbruciions 
of great skill and magnitude ; but the ratio is small 
compared wltli thor*^ of England. • 

Anotlw feature, is the great prevalence of single 
lines rail* In Knghmd, there is so much wrangling 
SfOinat single lines, and so great a tendency among 
directors to think that there ought to be trathc etA^ugh 
hi Mrej that doubio linos prevail almost every wheror 
In ^ Qermam rtdiways, double lines are laid ^wn I 
only in plitoei of great tralfie— single lines being the 
rhl%\onil^^the others the exception* Where there are 
m four dejmttures pear day* which is ^e 

eas^ on German railways, one Une^ with ciiretoUM 

# A from to mssia or 
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managed sidings, is amply sufiicient. ‘ Express trains,’ | 
and * first-class trains,’ and ‘ special trains,’ and any- 
thing* which disturbs tlie steady jog-trot mode of 
proceeding, are very little known in Germany; the 
general speed, including stoj^pages, is nhont twenty 
miles an hour. Although the first-class fares ore only 
a fraction above 1-J-d. per mile, and the second-class 
just over Id., yet the Germans travel so clK‘aply, and 
mix among eiicli other with so lillle I'Xeluaiveness, that 
it is said only #3^ per \ cut. of the wliole number of 
passengers tr.wtl by first-ckiss, and 7i per cent, by 
third -clas.s ; llio ratios in England being It and -10 per 
cent, respectively. Oiui ai>paveiit onbot of llfeso very 
low' iares is, tliiU, although tlio railways are for tlu‘ 
most part ciieaply constructed, the net profits m*e not 
siqqiosed to exci ed 3. j)er cent, on an aw'rago ; but if 
the farws were liightT, perhaps tlie number of passen- 
gers would be so reduced as to lessen tlie net inolit. 

AVhatever else may be the snp<*riority of English 
raihvays over thosi* of the continent, assuredly it is 
not apparcjit in tlic canitgcn. The public press has 
made an onslaught on the English railway carriages 
for twi'nty years, but w'ith vijr}' little success. Let 
those whose hoiK's :u‘he witli the ill-conditioned wotAlen 
scats of unr second-class carriages, think w'ishfully of 
th'* cushiMiied seats, and the easily-opened w'indow's 
shielded with Run-hliiid.s, and the usidul hat-hooks 
found in many of the Erench second-class carriage's ; 
let those \vbi)*shiver nndor English arrangementi., think 
of 11^0 hoi-water tin eases bc‘nc‘atli the feet of the first- 
class ErcncU juiKsengers ; .and let those who w'ish to b(! 
usefully enqdojld wdiile travelling, thmk of, the little 
table, and tJie ])eu and hik, provided in some of the 
Prussian carriages. Tlie truth is, we siieiid money on 
m.agnifieent stations whiidi onght to he o’pondcd on 
carriages. The c‘rampe'i-iip positiiai of passengers oft 
English railw ays is mncih .rLprobated by foreigners. In 
Ameriea, and in many parts of the continent, it is 
customary to have carriages long, broad, and liigh, with 
an avc'iine down tho middle, and short seats for two 
persons each on c ither sidc^ of the avenue ; every iktsoii 
looks lowiirds the engine, and there is a pleiftifiil supply 
of wdndow on Iwtli sides. In Anu riea, these short seats 
are not only eiisbioned, hut each seat has its two elbows 
and its cushioned back. 

Another Englisli annoyance', is the tichet-iahing^ 3f 
all tlio WTatli W’hieli is poureil out on the heads of the 
railway dirc'etors during this formality could lake ofibet, 
they would ho among the most miserable and unfor- 
tunate of mort.ds. Arrive d at Eu.stou Station, wc will 
say, by the last train from the north — some sleepy, 
some hungry, luid all tired— tho passengers are anxious 
to wend their several ways as cjiiickly ns possible; 
instead of this, the train is brought tif a staml-still, Ibo 
man with his bull’s-eye lantern pokes his head into ono 
eloorwuiy after aiiothc'r, and all arei kept waiting until 
all the tickets arc collecte-d. Ono passenger may have 
ilrop])cd his liedvet, and then comes a seaach among tlio 
liat-boxes and carpet-bags bcne'uth the seats : another 
may have undcrijoid his fare, or overridden the power 
of his ticket, and then occurs the fuss of paying up the 
diirorence ; a third may be sleeping w'eaiiedly in the 
furllicr corner of the carriage, and tlien comes the ptdcoss 
of waking him, followed, perhaps, by a scajfch for the 
ticket in an iiicalcujablo number ejf pockets. All tins 
is nicely ill-managed I Tiic larger size of many of the 
continental carriages, and the avenue through the centre, 

I enable the ticket-taker to cuter the carriage easily 
the train is yet in motion, and to collect ibe ticketo 
the time of arrivjil at the station. On ono of the 
trian railways, the carriages have m extmior : 

extending the whole length of tho train, by 0,. 

guard can obtain easy access to all the 
(dmrtly before arriving at a station, he 
risges, calls out the nmne of the 
al^proached, and takes t|e ticketo 
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alight at that etation. There is one oddity about the 
nxilway mann^inent abroad. In England, a r^ilw'ay 
smoker commits a high crime and misdemeanour, for 
whioli he is frowned at by his neighbours, and threatened 
by the guiird ; but on the continent, not only do the 
passengers smoke abundantly, but we were once rather 
struck at seeing a ticket-taker enter the carriage with 
a meerschaum in his month ; one passenger, whoso pipe 
w'as out, asked tlic customary Gy*rmaii question : * Ilabeii 
sio feuer ?* and the ofHcial gave him a light accordingly. 
We believe, however, that there is a wish at head- 
quarters ^,to keep down this habit of smoking on the 
continent al railways. 

".riiere are two sources of embarrassment .wdiich the 
Englishnuiii is spared in his own country,, hut W'hich 
press upon him in full force whRe travelling hy rail 
abroad — lunnely, the dinbrent kinds of distfiuee mea- 
surement, and the ditlerent kinds of money employed. , 
! Accustomed to English charges varying from three 
farthings t6 throoponee per mile, lie is frequently 
thrown out of his rc'ekoniiig h}' the abseiiee c/r 
miles abroad. The Ereneli kilometre .nn<l the German 
mcilc are not English miles; the former equals lODii 
yards, and is therefore a tronhlosome frnetion of an 
English mile ; while the German moilo is as long as 
about four and a half English miles. 

But this, however, is a minor inconvenience ; for our 
‘ Continental Bradshaw ’ gives most of the measure- 
ments in English miles. Mot so in rerfpect to the 
current coinage abroad. Althougli llicrc was a ‘rail- 
way congress* held a few years ago, to^detcrminc oil a 
plan for fiieilitatiiig the intercourse between eouniry 
and country, yet this plan did not go so f.ir as to 
assimilate the motleys of the dillerent states; tlie 
tourist speedily discovers that this is the case, and lie 
hl'eomos perplexed with a multiplicity of car(*s. So 
long as he is in Eranco or Belgium, the franc (Ojd.), 
with its multiples and subrniiltiples, are easily 
managed ; hut wlicn ho gets beyond the Bhinc, his | 
troubles begin. If in Holland, lie lias to manage with ’ 
I the guilder ^Is, 8d.) and its fractional parts in vent a, j 
If in the noighhourhood of Hamburg, lie has to pay by | 
I means of the mark (Mid.), and certain strangc-lookiiig 
I ftchiliiugs or sMUlnga^ of" wbieli sixteen ecpial one mark. 

I Going south and east into Prussia, he finds tlie ruling 
I coin to be the ihahr (3s.), divisible into thirty grosehen, 
and each of these into twelve pfennigv ; but if Lc be 
hovering in tJic frontiers of Prussia and Saxony, lie 
W’ill find that the neu-groschen of tlie latter country is 
worth a little more than the silhcr-groHchen of the 
former, and that tlicrc is some dilliculty in getting rid 
of either in the country of the other. Getting further 
south, to the rogigns belonging to or adjoining 
Austria,^ he will fmd his thalers and groscheii no longer 
welcome; lie lias to attend to W\g Jhrin (2s.), and jt» 
divisions into sixty Icrejitzcrs, If he travels north-east, 
to the few miles of railway yet existing in Poland, he 
will have to pay in miles (3s. 3d.) and kopecls, wdiicl! 
raiik at 100 to the ruble. On the little Zurich and 
Bacleii Eaihvay, the only one yet in Switzerland, our 
traveller meets again with his old acquaintance the 
fnme ; but this is worth Ujd., instead of Ojd., and, 
moreover, it is divided into ten hatzeny each of wlii^i is 
Wforth ten rappim. If ho crosses the Alp.s to Austrian- 
Itkljr, ko finds that his ^rc is rogkoned in Austrian 
' Kni Bd.) In many suses, the difforent sintos 

, money from through passengers in the coin of 

j j hut tbo tjpaveller who makes frequent 

Wn finds the embarrassment of the i'iiflerent 
A railway has li^toly been* completed from 
capitate of the two kingdoms 
id Ikiljemih r-along th$ banks of the EUie ; 
t and yot the fees nortli of the 

ptnvrged in and nm-groschtn^ while 

Kf It arc iu^nV 

e been bu^y and! important railway 


■enterprises agreed upon or discussed within the last year 
or two, in various parts of the continent, wdiich augur 
favourably for the future of Europe. We shall shortly 
pass these in review, to shew what may possibly be the 
aspect presented by the'* Continental Bradshaw* in 1802. 


A SEAKCII EOR llOBIN HOOD. 

The adventures of an amateur in search of a picture, 
of a fpundliiig in soai’ch of his father, and even of a dog 
in seureh of Ins master, have been severally recorded 
by skilful pens for the amusement of the public. But, 
how'ever entertaining or romantic these narratives may 
bo considered, they can liardly surpass in interest the 
curious history w'hieli has just hcen disclosed of the 
adfrenfures of an antiquary in search of a ballad-hero. 
We ow'o our knowdedge of the fju'ts to one of a scries 
of (*ritkat ami Jlistorivai Tracis, by the Rev. Josepli 
Hunter, now in course of publication. Mr Hunter is 
an assistant-koei>er of the public recortls, and is W'oll 
known, })y his other publications, as one of the most 
bihorious iiiid most judicious olucidators of mysterious 
(•>a*oiges in onr national history. But the evidences 
of industry, of minute knowledge, and of logical acute- 
ness, eontiiined in his little treatise concerning ‘ the 
bsdlad-horo, Robin Hood,* are really surprising. The 
story of an obscure outlaw', who chased deer and took 
purses in a nortbiTii forest iive hundred years ago, has 
i)een investigated with the i)ainstaking sagacity of a 
Michulir; and a strong liglifc has been uiicxpcctodly 
throw'll on the state of jmblie sentiment and manners 
existing at that ])eriod. Mr Hunter, it is proper to 
say, dw'ells in liis treatise cliiefly upon results, and 
says little, and that very modestly, of the labours by 
wliicb they were obtained. He even seems to fear that 
his subject i^ny be considered trivial, and tluit be may 
possibly receive ‘ihe eensuro of being one w'bo busies 
himself with the mere playthings of antiquity.* Dr 
I’crcy, w hen he compiled his invaluable licdiqiics, had 
similar apiirehensions, wbieli w'cre tlum not altogether 
groundlcbS ; Init it may reasonably be hoped, that the 
race of petlants, w'ho w'ondered bow a man of learning 
amid be 'Interested in a bundle of old ballads, is now' 
extinct. 

Di'partiiig a little from the mctbotl and qrdet observed 
by Mr Hunter in his tract, w'c w'ill endeavour not only 
to state in a condensed form the remarkable conclusions 
at which he has arrived, but also to follow, as accurately 
as Ids rcft'reiiCes wdll enable u.s to do so, the ingenious 
processes of investigation which led to these results. 
The object of llie inquiry was to determine, in the first 
place, w'lietbcr sucli a person as Robin Hood ever 
existed ; and,Sii the second place, to asciTtaiii >vho and 
what lie was, and to wliat extent tlie ballads of which 
he was the liero W'erc based upon actual occurrences. 
What a vast amount of uncertainty there was to clear 
up, may be inferred from the wide diilereuccs of opinion 
among w]*itcrs of the higliest credit who iireccdctl Mr 
Hunter in this inquiry. The celebrated historian of 
the NitTman Conquest, M.* Thierry, supposes Robin 
Hood to^bavc been the chief of a small body of Saxons, 
who, in their forest strongholds, held out for a time 
against the ^lomination of the Norman conquerors. 
On this point, as confcssedljr on otlicrs, the French 
historian seems to have derived his oinnions from the 
suggestive scenes in Scott *8 splendid roraanc© of 
Jvanltoe. Another w'riter conjectures, that th© 0 ut^ws 
of whom Robin was the leader, may hav© been l»bwie of 
the adherents of Simon de Montfort, whoso 
were pursued to extremity after the fatal of 

Evesham, in the, year 1 264. Others,; stilly h#W i doniod 
^pgetlicr the existence, at any peribOf el if^h ft 
^on as Robin Hood. Tliey mftke either a 
mere hero of romancc-r-tlio < cipoatidn foilio poote 

mind;’ or clse^ led W a slfl^Harity of they 
dtecoYor in him merely om jof; f^sabodimeQts of 
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I)opu1ar superstitions — a sjlvap sprite, a' Robin Good- 
fellow, or a HuAkin. Only two^ years ago, n historical 
writer of no small ncunicii, Thomas Wright, pul*- 
lishcd his opinion, that Robin Ilooil, in his original 
character, was simply * one nindngst the personages of 
llic early mythology of the Teutonic people/ 

But Mr Hunter could not concur in these views, or 
be satisfied with the mode of reasoning by which tliey 
were maintained. In his opinion, Jtobin Hood was 
neither a Siixoii malcontent nor Jiic hero of a poet's 
romance ; nor yet was he ‘ a goblin or a myth.’ lie 
was, in all probability, exactly sucli a person as tlie 
popular songs described liim — an English yeoman, an 
outlaw living in the woods, and noted for his skill in 
archery. Previous researches ha»l proved, that manj'^ of 
our old ballads are merely rhyming records of his^ori^al 
events. Mr Hunter had already rescued one ballad- 
hero, Adam Bell, from the ‘ danger of being i^edueod to 
an abstraction or a myth;’ and it now remained for 
him to undertake the same good oHice for a more 
renowno<l freebooter. 

I'hc first thing to be tlonc was, of course, to examine^ 
carefully the halbuls tliemsrlves. and to aseertaiii 4iic* 
amount and value of the evi<U;nt’(* th<‘y afforded, 
as to the epoch ami the real story of their hero. It 
appeared, then, that ‘ three single ballads are found in 
manuscript, W'hieh cannot he later than the fourte(*uth 
century.* There is also a poem of eonsidi'rahle length, 
entitled I'/iv Lqid Ucslo vf Jiofit/n JIoo(h which was 
printed by Winkyn do Worde, in or-alxait the year 
14i)5. It is ‘a kind of life’ of the outlaw, and is 
composed of several balhuls, si rung together by means 
of a few' intermediate stanzas, wliieli give conlinuily to 
the story. The language of these ballads is that of 
the preceding century — being, in fuel, tl\e same as that 
of tlie ballads in manuscript. Thus the^date of the 
songs themselves is carried back as far as the fourteenth 
century. It is, moreover, in the middle of this century 
that the first allusion to Robin Hood occurs in any 
w'ork of undotd)tod authority. In Longlaml’s jioem, 
entitled The Vision of Tierce Ploiujhmtni, the date of 
which is between 1355 and 1305, mention is made of 
‘ rymes of Robyn Hood and Raiiilolph Earl of Chester, b 
the outlaw and the earl being apparently both regarded 
as historical personages, about whom 6(»iigs had been 
written. It may be observed, that if tbc Itobin Hood 
ballads were much older tlian this date, it must be 
considered surprising that no earlier allusion to tbeni 
should be found, since in the subsequent century tliey 
were referred to by many w'riters. 

According to the story contained in the Lytel Gest(‘, 
Robin Hood w'as at lliO bend of a baud of outlaws, w ho 
made their head-quarters in Beniysdale, ife Barnesdale 
— once ‘a-w'oody and famous forest,’ on the southern 
confines of Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, Wakefield, and J’ontefraet; and who infested 
the woodlands and tlie highways from thence as far as 
Sherwood and Nottingham, near wdiieh ancient tow'ii 
some of their laddcst exploits were performed. They 
slew the king’s deer, and plundered rich travellOTs, but 
spared the Inunhlo, relieved the distressed, aifU w'ere 
courteous to all who did not ofiend thoin. 

Robyn wu.^ a pruude outlaw * 

Whyles he walked on ground ; 

So cui'tyse an outlaw as he was one. 

Was never none yfoiind. 

All the ballads agree in ascribing to the outlaw diicf 
a ipaidy bearing and a generous disposition, such as 
inig^t be expected to distinguish a respectable yeoman 
of ^ <^ass somewhat above the ordinary, whom the 
fortune Of .war had driven fhnn his home to a lawless 
life in Ihe forest Tliat this was Robin Hood*s conditioi^ . 
may bo tnfentd ftom the general language of the bal‘»’ 
lads p bui the important question is, whether any other 
testimony found to confirin this conjecture, and 
t<^ive us definite and authentic information about j 


the fact. This is the question which Mr Hunter has 
undertaken to answ'cr. Uhe duo which first catches 
his exiicricnced eye, is the name of an Kntflittk king. One 
of the most remarkable adventures whicli the ballads 
record of Ihibiii Hood, is hia_ meeting with the king, 
who indu(!cd him, for a time, to take* service in his 
household. The king, according to this authority, was 
exasi>erated with Robin and his men ehielly on account 
of the destruction whiqh they had made *of his deer. 
Finding that it Was impossible to capture the outlaw 
by force, the king consented to practise a stratagem, 
suggested by a forester who w'as w'cll ncqiiaiivted w-ith 
the outlaw’s habits. He tlisgiii^ed himself as an abbot, 
and with^fivc knights habited as monks, and a man 
leading sunqitcr-horses, rode into tlie greenwood. A 
wealthy abbot’s baggage, and his ransom, 'would be just 
the bait* most tempting to Robin and bis men. The 
king, as be had expected, w as seized by them, and led 
aw'ay to their lodge in the forest. The outlaws, how- 
ever, behave courteously as usual ; and wheii the abbot 
announces that he comes from tlu‘ king at Nottingham, 
and brings a letter from his majesty, inviting Robin to 
come to that tow'ii, the latter receives the informayon 
joyously, and declares tliat ‘ lie loves no man in all the^ 
world so well as lu' does his king.’ J’resently the 
monarch discovers himself, and the outlaw chief and 
his men kneel, and profess tiiiar hiyalty — Robin at the 
same time UKkhig for mercy for him and his. The king 
grants it on*eondilioTi that Rol)in will leave the green- 
wood, and will come to court and enter his service. 
Wc quote the ,f(dh)W'ing after Mr Hunter, merely 
motlernising the orthograiihy : — 

* Ves, for(‘ God !' then said our king, 

‘ Tli\ pi‘titioii T grant thee, ^ 

AVitli that thon l^‘a\e the greenwood, > 

And all tby eomjiany; 

* Aiul come homo, sir, to my court, 

And tluTi* dwell with me.’ 

‘I make mine avow to God,’ said Robin, 

*And right so shall it 1^: 

* I w ill come to your court ' 

Vour stT\ieo for to see/ 

Accordingly, Robin left the grccnw'ood and Jiis com- 
pany, •entered the king’s household, went with him to 
the court at London, and jvmained in liis service for a 
year and lliree months. Having by that time become 
wt*ary of tliis imeongeiiial mode of life, he obtained per- 
mission from the king to pay a visit to his old residence I 
at Barnesdale. Here he resumes once more his former 
w’ay of life ‘ under tlu‘ gn*enAvood-tree,’ and becomes 
again chief of the outlaws of Bariu‘sdalo and Sherwood. 

Koav if, among the adventures nsc^bed to Robin by 
the old ballads, there is one far more improbable than 
afl the rest, and one Avhieli an ordinary commentator 
•would set down at once as a i)ure fiction of the poet, 
it is certainly that w liicli h.as just been related. Mr 
ifunter, however, is mA an onlinary commentator. If 
the story is a strange one, he doubtless reflected, ‘ truth 
is stranger than fiction ;* and if it is intrinsically ami 
evidently improbable, that is the very reason why a 
poct^w'ould not liavc invented it. Mr Hunter, tli^rc- 
fore, did wdiat no other inquirer had before thought of 
doing— he examined the historical and documentary 
evidence which migfit throw light upon tho subject.. 
The hnllncl, fortunately, g!ves the name of the kln^ 
wlio wp concerned in this singular adventure. He li) 
nqKiatedly spoken of as ‘ Edward, our comely kiug ^ 
a phrase, by the way, which clearly implies that 
ballad w'os composed while the monarcli was still . 
This circtimstaiKK' is not noticed by Mr Hunter^ 
is one of some importance, inasmuch as a poet 
hardly have ventured to introduce thp niune 
reigning monarch into q t>urely fictitlofus 
But there are throe Edwarq^-^the first, 
of the name, among whom it is necisBai^y tip 
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tho one to whom the poet referred. Now, according to 
the ballad, this ‘ comely king,* before ho fell iij with 
BoWn, imd journeyed through tho county of Lancaster: 
41J the pass''of LanofiBhire, 
ho want both far and near, 

Till lie came to Plumptoii Park, 

Ho failed [misBcd] many of hw deer. 

The question then arises, which of the three Edwards 
did travel in that county? ^To this question, Mr 
Hunter’s researches fortunately eniiblh him to return 
a decisive answer. King lOdward 1. never was in 
Lancashfro after ho bewinie king. King Edward HI. 
was not in Lancashire in tlie early yours of his reign, 
and prohahly never at all. Hut King Edward II. di(l 
make a <i)rogreas* in Lancashiro, and only one. The 
time was in the autnnm of 'the seventeenth year 
of his reign, and the fortieth of ids nge. Hy llio dates 
of the royal writs, and by other docuTneuts, Mr IJ miter 
is enabled to trace the king’s route and his various 
removes on this occasion with great iiiimitenoss. Ho 
follows him, for example, from York to TIoI( Ion less*"; 
thoneo to IHckering, to Wliorlt(*n (\istle, to Kh'hmond 
an(| Jervanlx Abbey, and to ll.'iywra J*iirk, in the 
forest of Knuresboniugh. In tl-ia forest is situated 
Plumptoii T*ark, wliieh is mentioned in the ballad as 
having been visitt^d by the king, wlio here bce-atne aware 
of Robin’s depredations. King 10<lward proct‘eded thence 
by way of Skipton, and several oilier to^wiis, to Tjiver- 
poul, and, continuing his progress, arrhed on the Dtli 
of November at Nidtiughnui, where he remaineil till 
the 2J3d of that mouth; and it was fumi "Nottingliarn, 
it will be remembered, tJiat the king set out in disgu'.se 
to look for Robin Hood. 

But if^the ‘proud outlaw’ on this occasion actually 
took f-'orvice in tlio king’s houseliold, his name wrnild 
1)C likely to appear among those of the royfd uttimdants, 
if any list of Ui(‘se is preserved. ’I’liis eonsidoration 
occurred to TMr ITunier. Tlie result of his .s<'nreli must 
he told in liis own words. ‘ It wdll scuncly ])e b(dieved,* 
ho observes, ‘ but it is, rlcvc•^thele^a, the ])laiii and simple 
truth, that^in docun#nts ]»reser\ed in the Exchequer, 
containing necounts of expenses in the king’s liouso- 
hold, wo lind the naiiio of “Jlohyn J lode,” not once, 
but several times occurring, roeedving, with ahout 
eight-ntm-twcnly others, tlie jiay of 3d. a day, na ©no of 
the ** Ui/to, p(yt'tenrii dc* ht chamhre’* of the king. 
Whether this was .scaiK! other person who clinuccd to 
bear tho same name, iir that the ballad-maker has in 
this related what was mere matter of fact, it wdll 
become no one to aflivni in a tone of autliority. I, for i 
my part, believe it is the saiuo person.’ Mr Hunter I 
then quotes the words of the original record, which 
is in Norman-E'’eneh. Tt recites the names of the 
twenty-four ^portoura * — as tiie word is here sjielled — 
who received pay from tho 24lh of March to the 21 It 
of April 1324 ; and among these arc; llio names of 
‘ Robyn Hod * and * Bimon llod.* 1’beso names do nyt 
occur in any previous document. Tho date of the 
record, it will be observed, is in the sjiring of the year 
following that in which the king made his progress 
through Lancashire, and stayed for some time at 
Nottingham on his retuni sontliward. , 

Tho office of valot, or jwrtcur de h chambre^ in those 
&ys, was probably similar to that of the present 
of tlie chamber, and so, Iras a highly rospcct- 
isnd c.onfidontial jwst. Tn tho ballad, Hobin Hood 
while at courts as spending his jnoney 
iAth knights and squires* His profusion, Indeed, 
Inhausted his purse, which tho daily pay of Scl., 
TOUificont it may Imve bdbtt at that period, 
M not roplemsh. Robin became, observes Mr 
moody and melsncholy t 

< AlasP then said good Kobin, ' 

* Alas, Wl^day I 
- If I dwell loi^gor wiwf the king, 

: 8(»!roi^wm.inoslay«* 



‘At last, he petitions tbq king for permission to pay a 
visit to bis chapel at Bamesdale ; declaring, that for 
seven nights bo has pot been able to sleep, nor for 
seven days to eat or drink, so sore is his longing to see 
Bamesdale* again. Thb king consents, but only for a 
se’nnight ; * in which,* says Mr Hunter, ‘ I suspect a 
corruiition, for thcro was no Great Northern in those 
days.* Probably tho leave of absence was for seven 
weeks instead of days. 

NojW, it is rcnmrk'ahle, that in the Exchequer pay- 
lists, the new porteur’s mime continues to appear (once 
miller the form of Robert Hood) until tho 22d of 
November 1321. Under tliis date appears an entry, 
which JMr Ilimter has given in the original Nonnan- 
Froncli, but wliieli we prefer to truiislatc : ‘ RCibyu 
llftil, ficretofore one of tlie porteurs, because he could 
no longer^ work, received as a gift, by command, 5s.’ 
After this, we are told, his name does not again apiiear. 
The 22il of November 1321, was just a year from the 
tiino wlien the kin^ was at Nottingham, where lie 
arrived on the Dili of November 1323. llobiu Hood, 
id* he then took service, would liave been in the royal 
«h(iu.sehold about a twclveniontli. Tfle ballad, however, 
makes bis servict; last for a year and three months, 
'i’liii diserejaincy is not great ; and it may, perhaps, bo 
explained by the circumstance, tliat wlien Robin left 
the court, it was at lirst merely on leave of absence ; 
and In; woukl, consequently, still regard himself as in 
tlie king’s service until be had finally determined to 
renounce it, which would xirohably not be until at 
least Ills term of leav(‘ bad expired. Tlie remarkable 
(‘Xpressiou in tho record, ‘ because he could no longer 
work.* setans, as Mr Hunter remarks, to correspond 
witli Robin’s declarations in the ballad, tbnt ho could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep; and if lie remained longer 
at court, sotji'ow would kill liiin. TJiis apparent coin- 
eideiH’e, the author adds, ‘ may bo hut imagination ; 
but it looks like a roalit3^* It must be admitted, that 
if the Robyn llod, or Robert Hood, of tlie Exchequer 
records be luit Robin Hood the outlaw, then all these 
singular agreements of names, of dates, and of circum- 
stances, wdll make together a far greater marvel than 
Uny that is to be found in the balhid-story itself, which 
some sc.epticB w'ould require us to disbelieve. . 

Tliis, however, is only the commencement of Mr 
Hunter’s researches, which w'O cannot here follow in 
the saine detail. The* ballads relate that Robin 
Hood, after continuing twx*nty-two yx;ars in tho green- 
wood, died — lliroiigh some foul play — at tho convont 
of Kirklet*s, the prioress of wliieli was nearly related 
to liim. On this hint, Mr Hunter seeks to discover, 
through this relationship, the original social position 
and family ‘connections of the outlaw. He finds 
reason for believing, that the prioress of Kir!|decs at 
that period w^as a certain Elizabeth de Staynton, a 
member of a family of some note, established near 
Bamesdale. Tlie Btayntons were tenants in cliicf of 
both tho ‘ honours * of Tickhill and Pontefract. One 
of them was prior of Mo^ik Bretton, and two were 
incunibents of churches in that vicinity. If Robin 
Hood was nearly related to tliis fiimily, the connection 
w'ould raise him somewhat above the rank of an 
ordinary yeoman; it might, as the author observes, 
‘give him that kind of generous air in which he is 
invested, and qualify him for his station among tlio 
valets of the crown.* 

But if Robin Hood was a person of good oondlUon, 
his name might perbai>8 be found ip tfto law-rtecofds of 
thn local courts ; and, in fact, Mr Hunter has foandf Jfii 
the court-rolls of the manor of Wak^eid, nsmo 
*RobertU8 Ilood/ as that- of the defenditnt Ja a suit 
gelative to a small pioco of land^ in the of 

Edward It* He again appoars in a snhse()^^t 
when ho is described as bobg of and tlio 

name of ids wife, Matilda^ Is poeniioded. ^ Is 
anotl^or curious coinoldMe* Mr Hnhter sajfs i 
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ballad testimony is-*- not the Lytcl Gesto, but other 
ballads of uucoltain antiquity-rthat the outlaw’s wife 
was named Matilda, whieh n4)ne she changed ibr 
Marian when sho joinod him in the greenwo^J.* 

But what cause could have dAven a rcsixjetable yeo- 
man like Robin Hood, along with so many others, appa- 
rently not much below him in rank, to tho fastnesses of 
the forest? It is evident that only a great civil convulsion 
could havo made, in one district, so largo a numhor of 
outlaws of this peculiar character.* Now, the rising of 
the discontented barons under the Earl of Lancaster, 
provoked by the king’s favouritism and misgovernment, 
took x>lacc in tho early part of tlie year 1 322. By tlic 
battle of Boroughbridge, fought on the ICth of Marcii in 
that year, the insurrection was suppressed. It wtp i)u- 
nished with great severity. Tho Earl of Lancaster .aAd 
many of his ndheronts were behoaded, and tlieir im)perty 
was confiscated. Some offenders — probably persons who 
wero not conspicuous in the outbreak —tjscfqwd with 
heavy fines ; and among these arc mentioned two 
members of the Staynton family, iiobin Hood’s sup- 
posed connections. AVe may lliencc infer the part^ 
which ho liimself jirobahly took in tho mov(‘mis»t. ^ 
From his skill with the how, and from tlio personal 
esteem in which he was held, it is lik(!ly that lie 
W'ould he a leader of tho .archers in the rebel force, and 
would consequently he of importance enough to become 
Rpcrially obnoxious to the king’s party. Many othe rs 
— perhaps the wliolo compiuiy w hich followt'd him to 
the battle — might be in the same jilight. If so, it would 
account not only for their outlawry, but for the good- 
will with which tliey v/cre regarded by the people of 
tlieir neighbourhood, wlio W'cre generally favourable to 
till? cause of the Earl of Jaincasler, and looked uiion Jiim 
as a martyr. Tlie battle of Borouglihridgc, it slionkl 
bo observed, was fongbt in tho year prccc<yng that in 
which the king made ids progress thj'ough the north, 
and rested for a fortnight at Nottingliam. 

Mr Hunter, in conclusion, sums up the results of his 
investigation in wdiat he cautiously styles his ‘ theory ’ 
concerning tho cqroor of the famous hallad-hcro. He 
(jonsiders that Kohiii Jlood w’as one of tho ‘contrari- 
fuites,’ or malcontents, of the reign of King Edward 11., • 
and lliat ho was still living in llic early years of King 
Eclwaixl TIL; but that his birth must ‘be carried liack 
into the reign of King Edward 1., and fixed in the decen- 
nary period, 1285 to 1205 ; that lie was bom in a family 
of some station and rcspcctabilih', seated at Wakefield 
or in vilfages around; that he, like many others, j'artook 
of the poiiular enthusiasm which supported the Karl of 
Lancaster, the great baron of those parts, who, having 
attempted in vjiin various changes in the government, 
at length broke out into open rebcllioitj wdth many 
persons, great and small, following his standard ; that 
when the earl fell, and there w^as a dreadful proscrip- 
tion, a few persons wdio had boon in iirms not only 
escaped tl^ hassards of battle, but the arm of the 
executioner; that ho was one of those; and that he 
protected himself against the authorities of the lime, 
partly 1^ secreting himself m the depths of the Vouds 
of Ramesdale or of tho forest of Sherwood, and’partly 
by intimidating the public officers by the opinion which 
was ghroad of Ids unerring bow, and his iflstant com- 
mand of distance firom numerous comrades as skilled 
i|!L^iirelu»jr ai himself; that ho supported himself by 
slaying wild animals which were found in the forests, 
and ly levying a species of blackmail on jiasscngers 
the great road^whieh united London witli Ber- 
oe<^hmaily roj^enishing his cofibrs by Bcizi|ig 
upon tre^mro as it was being transported on the road ; 
that timre was a selfHabandonment and a courtesy in 
tho way SH which he proceeded, whicli distinguishes . 
himfirem the oidiinuy highwayn^ that he laid down f 
the pK^MpISb tha* ho would toke firom none but tliose 
who cmild alffihi to las«v that, if he met with poor 
p|^sons, lie wninlA hestow tt|Km sow 


ho had taken from tho rich : in shorty* that in this 
respect he was the* supporter of the rights or supposed 
reasonable cxi)cctatious of the middle and lower ranks 
— a ievelkr of tho times ; that he cAiitinued this course 
for about twenty months — April 1322 W iloeeniiMT 
1323 — meeting with various adventures, a.s such a 
person must needs do, some of which are related in tho 
ballails rcsxx'cting liiin ; that when, in 1 323, the king 
was intent upon freeing lys forests fro»n such marauders, 
lie fell into the king’s power ; that this was at a time 
when tlie bitter feeling witli which tho king and the 
Spencers had first imrsucd those who hail sliewp them- 
selves such formiilahle adversaries, had passed away, 
and a more lenient policy lunl superveiieil — tlie king, 
liossibly for some seeret and imknown reason, not only 
jKardoned liim all his^transgivshions, hut gave him tho 
lilace of 'one of the vakls, inyrtcurti lU. Ui vhamhj'ey in the 
royal household ; 'wliich apxiointment he held for about 
a year, when tiie love for the uncDnstrained life he luul 
led and for tlie eliarms of the country retnru'cd, and lie 
left the court, and betook liimself again to the grec'ii- 
wood shade; tliat lie continued this mode of life wo 
know not exactly how long ; and tliat at last he resorted 
to the x>rioress of Kirklees, Ins own relative, for «urgit*al 
assist.nnce, and in that jiriory ho died uud was buried.’ 

These conclusions must of course be looked upon at 
l>rcseiit merely as a series of probable supiiositions. 
Mr Jhmler does not pretend to havo iilaceil them 
within the iA)niain of autheiitie history. But it is by 
no means inilikely, that future researches will produce 
evidence of the iydiibi table truth of some of them. I’o 
Mr Hunter is due the credit of liaviiig first iiohited out 
the direction in wliicli this evidence nui&t be sought, 
and of ha\ing, at the sam(‘ lime, indicatoil by his 
example the true vahio of such rescarchi s iii^the Jight^ 
which they east on tin; politics and social life of tho 
lieriotl to Avhieh they refer. 


SNOAV-STOUM IN THE SAHARA. 

NOTES rilOM Tins JOUIINAL OF A MILITAIir^ Sl’KdEON. 
AViiun it was detcrmiiKul by the French government in 
the sjmng of 1 847, to undertake several military expedi- 
tions siniultaiieuiisly into tlie deserts to the south of 
Algeria, it was riiy lot to acconii>any the column <>f 
Cicncral Cavaignae, both in .a medical and scientilic 
capacity. The western route, being tlio most difficult 
and dangerous, w'as that assigned to him. He was to 
penetrate the hitherto unexjiloreil regions traversed by 
the Haniian-garabas — a iioworiul tribe, wlio could bring 
2U(J0 horsemen into the fiidd, and among whom the 
various tribes that had ai iiurererit times sworn alle- 
giance to the Ereneh government always found willing 
allies w'hcnever they chose to brciik their treaties and 
tliVow off’ the yoke. He was to destroy every village 
throughout this region that refused submission ; and 
thus it w\as hoped that tho retreats of Abd-el-Kiwior 
might be cut off*, and that by a speedy termination of 
the war, tho country might become settled, and its 
commerce be restored. 

Wo wero a motley and grotesque-enough-Iookiug 
caravan; for our sis;: battalions of infantry and fottr 
squai&ons of cavalry were accompanied by 8000 camc}^ 
laden with provisions and attended by Arab driven^ 
besides 600 mules cstfrying w-ater-barrels, a^id eocolots 
— jointed arm-choirs — for tAo sick. It was notdeem^ 
desirable to observe the strictest military regularity 
our miifrch ; so that French uniforms and Arab buJ^ 
nooses, military chargers, camels of the desert, 
pack-saddled mules travelled side by side, pretty 
as fancy dictated. /* , , 

, It was nearly three weeks before we reaeMi..w: 

‘enemy’s country. We had meanw Idle mot with 

usual adventures incident to these regions. 

set fire to the forests M tlie Littio Atlas 

and been pldiged to raise oqr fn ti^lreor 
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fVom the confflajfration. We had crossed tho dreary 
solitudes of Goor and Shott, tliroug^i which oui; dailj- 
niarcli Imd b<*en enlivened hy songs, or beguiled by 
listening jto the wilu legends of mir Arab guides j and 
night after ‘night wc had cjicanipctl, like the vagabond 
tribes of Sahara, cither round the mouths of wells, or 
without water in the open i)lain 8 , each luan receiving 
a scanty supply frmn the barrels, wliilc the beasts were 
left to bear their thirst as they could. But now, after 
passing the basins of the Shott, and gaining the slight 
elevation beyond, we entered on a traet of desert as 
yet untBodden by Kuropean feet, and mot with trials of 
'R nature the least of all expected. 

The wide wastes wbicli lay before ns .appeared 
uniform and level as hir as tlie (*ye could reach, but 
somewhat diversified by verdant patches of balfa 
(coarse grass of the desert), and by deceitfiir appi*ar- 
nnees of sheets of water, produced by llie reflcetioii of 
the light in the undulating vapours rising from the 
burning s-and. In the distance, something like blue 
waves api^eared : it was part of the great Atlas 0111111*1 ; 
but close at hand, to our right, vas a long line of 
duties. These (*ininenecs, smooth and sterile as marble 
domes, were ajijiarently as solid too ; but Ave knew that, 
if the desi‘rt wind should blow, they Avonld bo shaken 
into moving clouds of sand, overwhelming all before 
them. 

Our column proceeded in sileneo. The soft sand 
yielded no echo to the tread. V^very'^oue appeared 
thoughtful and abstracted. This idace lias terrors 
even for the Arabs j they iA\ a tbousj^jud stories of the 
Pass of *Sidi-Mohammed-el-Aooi‘i ; it Avas tliero, in 
times remote, that great armies were ovorpoAvered and 
slain by hostile bands, or destroyed hy tho scareelj' loss 
^nonulesir elements ; there many travellers liave dis- 
appeart.»d in the storm, or fiillSn under tlio liand of the 
murderer. It is the ‘gate’ of the desert; and the 
tutelar genii have placed the terrific dimes as a liiero- 
glyphic warning to those Avbo rashly approach. Tliey 
seem to say, ‘ here begins the empire of Sterility and 
Death; enter if thou darest!’ Doubtless tbc Ar.'ib 
tales had some influence on our minds, increasing the 
well-grounded fears inspired by the natural features of 
these arid Avastos. Several of us mentally leiieated 
that lueUincboly line from Dante — 

Lasciiitc ogui speranza voi die ontratc;* 

and not a few pictured to themselves a body of troops 
visiting these sands half a century later, and finding 
the bones of Cavaignne’s army scattered Jierc and tliere 
over the plains. 

Hitherto the atmosphere had always been perfectly 
clear, but now^it was thick and cold, the horizon 
wearing that gray, heavy aspect which in Kuroiie 
precedes a fall of snoAv. No one, however, ventured \o 
pronouTvCG tliis word ; it appeared an ocimrrenec so 
unlikely in the plain, at such a season and under such 
a latitude. What, then, was our Burpriso, on UAvakifig 
on tho morning of the IDtli of April, to find the tents 
Oovered with a thick sheet of buoav, and to see the vast 
expanse of the desert white to the verge of tho horizon, 
like the frozen steppes of Silieria 1 Tho general ordered 

e ainp to be raised immciiiately, for tlie bivouac 
ed very scanty materials for fire, and he hoped 
might be Avood in the mountains if be could reach 
V The snow continuoif to fall in large flakes ; the 
-^^pj^'^anxious imd sorrowful^ dcscribfid a thousand 
made a thousand useless turnings, for our 
Am were utterly at fault. During three or 

previous to tlio expedition, Cavoignac 
uUd retaining as guides whatever 
liO txmld find acquainted witti lltat part of. 

; intended to traverse. The Arabs nre% 

.remarkable dOxt<nity in steering witlkmt 


v;! h*,,. 


i ya tfiat enter here, 


■compass, recognising a footstep imperceptible to the 
common, eye, scenting the water at ^ distance, and 
thiding their way by^marks wliich would csc.'ipc the 
most observant ICuropean. A Baharian once affirmed 
to Colonel Daumas : ‘ i am not considered remarkably 
sharii-sightcd, but I can distinguish a goat from a sheep 
at the distance of a day's journey ; and X know some 
Ai'ho smell the smoko of a pipe, or of broiled meat, at 
tliirty miles ! W'^e all know e.ach other by the track of 
our fret in the s:mil,'’lbr no one tribe walks like another, 
nor doc.H a wife leave the same footprint as an unmar- 
ried Avonian. If a hare has pnss'‘<l, wo know by its 
footprint Avhother it is male or female, and, in the latter 
case, Avlielher it is Avitli young. If we sec the stone of 
a d.'ite; we know the particular tree that produced 'it.* 
*^t)ur conductors, though not pretending to all this 
sngaeily, avitc ncA'crtheless far in advance of some of 
us'Avlio jiroiidly called ourselves ‘old Afrieans,’ and 
considered our.selves wonderfully expert in tracking the 
desert iiallis. But now the landmarks on which they 
dejiended had disappe.ired beneath the suoaa'; and the 
/itinosphere was so surcharged with it, that the mouu- 
plain summits could no longer be descried. At length 
the guides abandoned the hopeless ettbrt, and declared 
that tliey had entirely lost the Avay, and knew not in 
what direction to jiroi'eed. At this juncture, Cavaignac, 
rcniemberiiig that the mountains had appeared duo 
south on the preceding evening, seized his compass, 
and boldly ordert^d the, troops in that direction. It was 
the only liopi' ; hut the iiiareh heeanic so fatiguing, and 
the natives gave so littK' encouragement to the oxiiecta- 
lion of finding the iiiDuntaiiis Avooded, that a lialt w'aa 
ordered, and a bivouac on the snowy iilain. 

Many Avoro the mi^erie.s that attemleil this encaini)^ 
nient. Tho rattling of arms was heard on every side, 

I for the soljliers were shivering to such a degree that 
I they could not hold their guns steadily. What wouhl 
I they not now liaA’e given for some of the Avood tlu'y had 
so Avanlonly destroyed in the forests of the Telll But 
the bivouac was not ev<*n supplied Avith chiali — one of 
ibo oonimonest plniUs in Sahara, having a ligneous 
root. Avliich had hitherto served us for^fuel, when every- 
tlhing else failed. Nothing Avas to he found hut lialfa, 
green, and steeped in siiow' ; and the most skilful kindlers 
succeeded only in amuhing tliemselves fur a time with 
poor, little fires, that emitted more smoko than tlamc. 
The men, of course, could not make their soup ; but 
the general ordered them rations of bisonit and cofTee. 
For my oavh' part, not being able to make a fife of wet 
halfa, 1 A^as looking disconsolately at a hit of biscuit, 
and a little morsel of cheese, wdiicU Avas to compose my 

dinner, Avhen Lieutenant N sent Avord that his fire- 

makers had been more successful, and that they offeroil 
me a corner. In a fcAv minutes, I sat down to tw^o boiloil 
eggs, which appeared delicious. Meanwhile, tho night 
drew on. The soldier’s bed out-of-doors is a sheep- 
skin laid on the bare ground, under a tent so small that 
he cannot stand'upriglit in it. Now, as the earth was 
very damp, those Avho did not take the precaution of ‘ 
eliooshig a little mound, add removing a portion of the 
wet soil, soon found themselves literally in the mud, 
and were obliged to get up, and walk about all night. - 
The snow continued to fall thi 6 k and fiist, the ther- • 
mometer marking 7 degrees below the ibezing^point 
during the night. Borne days before, it had he^ 125 
dej^es Fahrenheit in the sun ; so that we were doomed, 
as ill the Purgatory of Danto — » 

A sofferir fcormenti caldi © gdi; . ; 

which, ly the way, Milton hjU tAyWusly hoaowed 
his idea of infernal torment: 

-^And feel hy turns, the hitter chafigo' 

Of fierce extremes, extremes hy change WrO; fierce^ 
From beds of raging fire, to st^v© in loo , 

Their sofh ethereal warmth, And thoW to. pin© 

Immovable, lufixcd^.aud frozen round, * 

Peiiods of time, ftience hurrM back 
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At the sounc! of the morning watch-gun, tlie camp* 
presented a m^st distressing ^ctaclc. The Arabs 
and negroes of the convoy were lying motionless 
the open air, rolled in their l)urnooses. Many of 
these poor creatures were but l^htly clad, dnd had the 
lower limbs entirely naked. They were so benumbed 
and stupified with cold, that they refused to rise and 
load the camels ; they begged to be allowed to He still 
and die in peace. The cattle also were in a sad con- 
dition, not only from cold, but hunger; for the snow- 
covered ground afforded them no pasture. As part of 
the i)n)vision8 had damaged, it was now asked in 
dismay, what woidd become of the army if the beast-* 
should perish? The recollection of the disaster at 
Boo'Taleb, where the column of Chmiiral Lovasscur 
loft so many men in the snow, occurred to the stbuthst 
hearts. But even darker shades mingled in the 
I)rospects of our troops ; for * General Levas^eur,* sfiid 
they, * was only thirty miles from a post occupied by 
French troops, and the neighhoiiriiig tribes niis<*d and 
reanimated those whom they found .alive, tliough 
bcmimbod on the plain ; hut wo, in the midst of the 
desert, far from any human dwelling, wdiat v/ill iK'ceine-, 
of us? Hunger, thirst, and the enemy, will soon 
finish the n'lnains of our unfortunate army.* 

But the officers are on foot, sotting the example of 
vigorous exertion, and striving to comfort and encourage 
the men; wdiile tlio calm and quiet prudence of tlic 
generfil inspires ever}" one with confidence in (‘iidea- 
vouring to obey his orders, as tlie only hope of deliver- 
ance. We begin our march : the snow is now falling 
only at intervals ; it lies two feet deep in the liollow 
plains, and above a foot on the level and rising ground. 

Some of the men, however, remained as if nailed to 
the soil — not only their limbs benumbed, but their 
m(‘ntal energies so jxiralysed as to be inoapablo of 
acting on the idiysical ; the mind inaccessilde to moral 
incentives, and the body insensible t(» tlie intluoiice of 
outvrard stimulants. By Jind by they found energy 
to bog that they might be lu»iste<l oil tin; arm-chairs ; 
hut tills was peremptorily refus(‘d. Since Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow, and the recent w’ork of Dr 
Shrimpton on the disaster at Boo-Talch, every onu 
knows the consequence of indulging this deceitful 
stupor. 

But wo fohnd Ave must do more than talk ; so avc set 
the drums and trumpets about the cars of the sleeiiers, 
and rufido their comrades shake them with all their 
might. It was not till after an hour’s marcli, in wliich 
coaxing, scolding, and pnsliing, stimiihiuts to laughUT 
and provocatives to anger, had been iiicessiintly employed 
in turn, that the vital powers ajipearcd to he in toler- 
ably full play. There Avas one man itforc obstinate 
than the rest, Avho, in order to get a iilace on one of the 
cAcolcts, threatened every minute to lie doAvn on tlu; 
ground. I slid among the ranks, and began telling 
one of his comrades all tlie horrible stories I knew of 
those wlio, yielding to sleep in the cold, laid uwakiil 
no inOre; adding, with affected indilference ; ‘I am 
Afraid we shall have to Icat'-e some of our poortueii as 
a supjper for the hyenas to-night. There arc* two or 
three of them so benumbed and stupifiwl, that they 
will perish if they lialt for a single instaift.* In a few 
niinnteSy I loarncd that the soldier luul done begging 
to be oarried ; he said his strength aa-ss returning. 

In the midst of so mu6h human distress, it seems 
almost like trifling to adA"ort to the poor swalToAvs. 
On awaking in the moniing, I had found two under 
my bed-cover* They allowed themselves to lie ta^en, 
and either icould not, or would not fly away when I 
tried to banish them. Bo I put them in the hood of 
my ek>alt| and allowed it to fkil doAvn my back, whilck 
1 raised over my head jtUat of the ample burnoose whimv 
I Ai^ar the cold above all my other garments. The 
swallows travelled thus for several hours, and gradually 
rjicovered ia their warm nest. When the sun emitted 


some genial rays, I took them out, and got them free. 
They fluttered for. some time ipiind myliorse, uttering 
a little cry, Avhich I took for an expression of gratifude 
before taking flight into the mountains. 

Other companies of tliem liad taken shelter under 
the matted hair Avhich hangs from the flanks of the 
camel; and when the iiitiless driA^er persisted in dis- 
lodging them, lliey departed Avith a i)laintivo cry, to 
seek an asylum Avith a camel whose driver Avas more 
hospitable. A fiontiiiel *had found one in his pocket 
during the night, hut it paid dearly for its lodging — ^lie 
roasted it for his .supi>ei‘ ! I’hese poor birds liad fled 
from the rigours of a I'liropeaii winter, to find cold as 
severe in the heart of Africa. Alas ! how" many of us 
felt that, like the sivallows, we had exiled ourselATS 
to imprcA'e our fortunes, and were now in danger of 
perishing. How ghully wouhl avi' havi* n^higned all 
our hopes of glory and advantage fur the fireside of the 
modest paternal dwelling I 

But before night aa'c cncjuiiped in Hie shelter of the 
mountains; the ehiah, Avhich grew in alifind:mcv around 
us, enabled us to kindle fires, and a salutary reaction 
look place in llie spirits of tlie troops. According to a 
coinmoii practice of mine, I invite<l to siijiper the iVian 
Avhosc life 1 had saved by friglitening him inlo exertion. 
After SAvallowing a glass of warm Avine, Aveli sugared, 
ami spieed Avitli liueture of cinnamon, lu* licked his 
lips, sucked the edges of liis glass, and said: ‘Tliaiik 
ye, doctor; 4)ifit for you I should have been dead,* Avith 
a iia’ivele Avhieh I (“an never forgc't, and Avhich even 
noAV mingles pleasing assoeialious with llic thoughts of 
those days of sulfering. • 

The m!xt day nearly 200 of the men Avere affected 
Avith partial or total blindness. Suim* had merely a 
sensation like f.itigiie of the visual organs, At4t]i heavi- 
ness, Avateriug. and infammation of the* conjiinctivfe 
membrane. But AA’ith otliers thi; pain aa'us acute, the 
eye imich inflamed, and the cornea covered Avith luimitc 
uh'erations. Those who Avere more slightly afleeteil, 
mureheil like* persons cnvclop(‘d in a cloud of smoke, 
and trying to sec their Avay out of it ; they took a few 
steps Avith their eyes shut, then half opeiitMl them with 
evident i)aiii to reconnoitre the ground before them, 
.and quickly dosed them again. But many had for the 
lime Avholly lost their sight; they ctnmbledon tlie tufts 
of hallii, and rolled on the. ground, so that avo Averc 
obliged to hoist tliem on tlie cacolets. The general, in 
a state of much iiiu'asiness, called a council of sucli 
members of tlu* military eor|»s of Jioiilth :is were found 
in his column. Some were of opinion that this ciiidcmic 
Avas t)ecii.sjoiicd by tlie sudden cold, others that it Avas 
.'ittribiituble to the smoke of the chiah ; hut the truth 
is, that, both before and after this.i)eriod, we had expe- 
rienced nearly as great extremes of ^loat by day mid 
chid by night Avithout any such consequences, and that 
some, Avho had not ai>proaehed the eliiali fires were as 
severely affected as those Avho had. It was concluded, 
A<’ith cA"cry ni>pcarance of r<*asoii, that tlie ri*al cause was 
the dazzling light reflected from the siioav during our 
march on the 2l)th of April. 1 recollect one arlillery- 
man, Avho Avas conducting his gun, Avhen suddenly, as 
the sun liroke out afrcsli, he stopj»ed, rubbed his eyes, 
tunftd his head in every direction, and oxelait^ied : ‘ I - 
cannot see ; I am quite blind !’ Although wo had not 
expected snow in tlm plains of Sahara, the general had 
anticipated the effects of-dhe reflection of light frpm 
the sand, and the iwssibility of small particles of it. 
gettirijy into the eyes; and viitU this view each man. 
had been provided with a green gauze veil. But ^he. 
soldier dislikes anytliing out of Ids regular * 

much as tlie most ignorant peasant ; so when the 
was given that these veils should be worn,* the spldfors ‘ 
- \ 

♦ to carry, is the word by which the S’Tcnoh to ' 

wearm thing, so thftt the of Oavaignac's i)o34M SK»me. 
what more excusable tJiau It wcffUd have been, in 
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wdte them to be suro— in their pockets. I insisted 
tiiat each mah sliOtUd^fasten his on his helmet, and 
this, too, was done j but it was allowed to fly*like a 
Btreanicr behind, instead of beinj? drawn over the eyes. 
Happily tlic epidemic was but temporary, and none 
pcrninncntly sufibred the loss of sight as the punishment 
of his folly. 

THINGS TALKED OF IN'.LONDON. 

Augunl I8ri2. 

The great heat, wliich lias been more talked about 
than any tiling else, if it does not iirovo that the meteor- 
ologists, who pred kited that this summer was to bring 
a return of the warm cyele, 'were riglii in their conclu- 
sions, at least coincides witli their vaticina'tions. Not 
least rcmarkablo was Ihe suddenness with which we 
plunged into it, as though the cause wliirh had pro- 
duced a precisely similar effect in the United Slates a 
month earlier, had slowly crossed tlic Atlantic for our 
benefit. • • 

It follows, when * (werybody ’ is going out of town, 
that the number of those wlio stay behind to talk must 
be frroatly diminished ; and to see that the things to be 
talktid about undergo a collapse at this season, it is 
only necessary to look at the iiOM^siiapors. A new 
actor, or an out-door place of ainusonuail, is trcatotl to 
a whole column of criticism, whereas, at other times, 
they would be dismissed in a brief parag^a\)h. Pemn-'- 
a-liiicrs of livoli' imagination, find their rc])orts less 
subjected to curtailment. Emigvatioi^ comes iu for a 
consuh’rahlc share of notieo, and the statements put 
forth of the numbers wdio sail W(3ekly for Australia 
and the •Diggiiis,’ must be taken as decided evidenee 
of a desiA* to better their condition on the part of a 
Ihrge section of the populati<vj. It is easy to forc\m‘e 
that thousands wdll be disappointed, if they are not 
made of that aluff wdiich can brave hardship, and 
triumph over the wild work of pioneer colonisation. 
Now and then W'o see accounts of tiususpectiiig emi- 
grants having been deludcMl and robbed by a mock 
* comi>any,’ whose ships are perhaps in the moon, for 
they arc never smi in terrestrial seas; but wdtli so 
many facilities as now exist for getting a i)assage in a 
straightforward, business -likt^ way, it is not easy to 
understand bow it is tluit people should pe|;sist in 
giving their money to swindlers. It w'^ould appear that 
to some the verbum saj>, never suflfiiicS. Means are not 
lacking for putting the unw’ary on their guard, among 
which the confcn?ncos and group-meetings held by the 
indefatigable Mrs Chisholm arc especially to be 
commended. At these meetings, those who desire to 
expatriate themselves are informed of the most econo- 
mical mode of ejecting their xmrpose, and counselled 
as to what they should do during the voyage. AVlia^ 
ever be the r(;sult to those who go, there are indicalkms 
tlmt the labour-marktjt is bettered lor those -who stay ; 
iu connection with which a notc^rorlhy fact may bb 
mentioned, which is, that in the souliuTn, w estern, and 
midland counties, scarcely an Irish hibourer is to l>o 
aeon ; and who is there that does not remember what 


Mfraioty at this period of the yoaw will Ixj glad to hear 
do Grey’s aunoundbmeUt to |he Society of 
Architects, that ho has repaired Fountains' 
of the beautiful ruins for wluch^brk- 
sb|lb is; .fiuiious-»without modernising its apxxHU'auco 
pr;;;4*«n^ its ohariu'tcr. It is to l!«} hoped that so 
attempt to preserve a relic of tlio 
tlsua. from decay will find many Imitators, 
tliauk his ior^Mp Ibr many a generation 
^ leave '‘to jMwt ,to to present;, 
varralbut to have a cause of 
to e!itonls;^ent;^ to Tliames from 


Vauxhall Bridge to Chelsea Gardens is at hist to be 
commenced ; and London will cease Mo bo the only 
oapital in Europe w^lpcli cannot obtain a view of its 
river. If the authorities cpuld bo persuaded to extend 
this henofibial wmrk through the whole length of the ‘ 
city, what popularity would be theirs ! 

An official notice from the Post-office states, that 
from the first of the present month London is to be 
placed on the same footing, with respect to letters, as 
the rest of the conlitry — that is, they must cither be 
stamped before being posted, or sent unijaid. This is 
a measure wdiich wdll materially dpninish the labour of 
keeping accounts at the central office ; and tlio more 
that labour is saved, the more will there be left to 
facilitate postal communication. Books and period! - 
cais cliu now bo sent to most of our colonies at the rate 
of a shilling a pound — a fact which those who hav'o 
hitherto Sent their parcels at any one’s trouble and 
ex])cnso but their own, w'ill do well to bear in mind, 
(i)coan l\‘nny Postage is growing into favour, and is 
talkiid about in such a way ns to shew that to project 
^vill not be left to take care of itself. 

• V'he French are going to send a new Scientific 
Exploring J^xpedition to South America, chk^fly for 
rescarclies iu Brazil and Paraguay. Pcrhai)s th(3 
veteran Bonpland, who w'as so long detained by tlie 
dictator Francia, may be induced to coirui lionic in it, 
as he has written to express Ins desire of returning to 
France. And something has been said at Washington, 
about sending a i‘oupl(3 of frigates to survey the great 
river Amazon, in which, ns the official document states, 
there is a .sufiii'ii'nt dcjitli of w\Mler to float a large shit) 
at the foot of the Andes, 1500 miles from tlio sea. 
America, will surely bo W'cll known some day. Mcan- 
wdiile, w’c arc extending our knowledge of Africa; a 
map of that country is about to be published, comin is- 
ing the whok* region tVom the equator to 19 degi’ces of 
south latitude, lii this the recent divseoveries will be 
laid down, and wc shall see Mr Galton’s route of IfiOO 
milea froni Waltish Bay to Odonga, near a large river 
named the Nourse, and to tlie country of the Qvampo, 
doseribed as an Intel ligcjut tribe of natives. We shall 
«iul also, that the snow-peaked mountains seen by the 
German missionaries, aiul considered to bo the source ! 
of tlio A\n»itc Nile, arcj not more tlian about fiOO miles 
distant fronv the, eastern coast ; and it is said that no i 
more jiromising enterprise could bo undertaken, than 
an attempt to ascend an*! explore them, starting from 
Momlias. Barth and Overweg wTre at the eastern end 
of Lake Tchad when hist lieard from ; and we af© told 
that the Blavc-truders, finding their occupation decreas- 
ing on the western coast, have lately, for the first time, 
Iienetfalod td tlie interior, and tempted many of the 
natives to rcU their eliiklreii for show'y European goods. 
Lieutenant Maeleod, of the Koyal Navy, proposes to 
ascend the Niger in a steam-launch, and when up the 
country, to cross over to, and descend the Gambia, 
with a view to discover new sources of trade; and Mr 
Maegregor l-raird is still re^ly to carry a vessel up any 
river m the ^¥C8tern coast to which govemifient may 
Xficase i!b fisrad him. Besides the travellers men^oued, 
there are others pushing their way in distent parts of 
the south ; fed the French are not idle (n to liorth*- 
lliey have added to our- information ooncernihi^byS- 
sinia, and the countries bordering cm 
Butrin ttdditiotr to Afirican geograpfiy, all tiiese^rpJora- 
tions have added to our kijiowledge of Afirican gOoldgy. 

A vast imrlion of to interior is supposed to hoive been 
an inland sea, of which Ngaml and other lakes are to 
remains } fbssil bones of most peculiar chifoncto have 
been found, but only of temstrlal and fres^i^water 
l^lmals. , A name is already given to d crcifUYU of a 
Vemotc secondary period; Prol^sot 
examination of a few relics, a 

According to Bir Ik hlurehiiSt% tou have 
been the main features uf -Afidoa during tohtos a 
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* for the old rocks >vhicli form her outer firingo, unques- 
tionably circled round un interi|r marshy or lacustrine 
country, in wliich the dicynodlii flourished at a tirao 
uheii not a single animal wfJ similar to any living 
thing which now inhabits thcf surface of our globe. 
'J'lie present central and meridian zone ci' waters, 
whether lakes, rivers, or^ marshes, extending from 
Jijikc Tchad to Lake Kgami, with hippoi>otanii on their 
banks, arc, therefore, but^lie groat modern, residual, 
geographical phenomena of those hf a nu'sozoic age.* 

Tlie publication of special scientific works is' going 
on under the auspjees of different Ihiropean govtTii- 
nients. The Batavian Society of Bottcrdani liavc just 
issued an chihorate illustrated lli'port on the best 
method of improving perinanontly tlio estuary of 
Goede>reede — a question of c,onsid(Table momcnfto *hc 
merchants of Jlotterdam. The French gorerimK'iit 
have had a new fount of Etliioph; types caslj to cnsblc 
M. d’Abbadie to im'pnre a catalogue of African inaiiii- 
Bcripts. And our Secretary of Stnle fur the Jbuiic 
Department has presonted various libraries and imblic 
institutions with two portly folios, entitled Lihvr 
Munfrum Puhliconnrt Jllhrrnh^ or ihv JCstahn^ilniKnl^ 
IreUiml, from 'the Ninrterr.ih of ICmf Sfiphni to the 
Srrenth of Uoorfjc IV., vlib’b wo in.iy accept as e.n 
addition to the Alcmorinlii of eoiiinieiieed two 

or three years simie. Tlieii, ns a private enterprise, 
we have a scheme for a new edition of Sluikspcare, in 
twenty volumes folio, which is to be eoinplete.l in six 
years, with all that can be r(*(iuiri'd in the way of 
illustration, bo it arcbsoologieal, plnlolo;.dfal, historical, 
or cxogetical. Mr llalliwell is to be the eililor; and it 
is said that not more than 150 copies will be ju'intod. 
Another birth f(»r the sj>irit of tlio dust that lies in 
the tomb at ^Stratford. 

Jlesearcb is as active ns ever in rraiiee. M. Bernard, 
vb.o is well knoAvn as a pliysiologi't and anatonnst, 
after a careful study of the salivary glands, fln<ls tliat 
caeh of the throe, common to nearly all animals, 
furnishes a dillerent secretion. The saliva from the 
sulfiingual gland i.s viscous and sticky, fit to iiioisten 
the surface of substances, hut not to penetrate them, 
giving them a coat which facilitates their bein^'f 
Fw'allowcd. That from the parotid gland, on the 
’Contrary, is thin and wati'vy, easily penetrates sub- 
stances taken into the mouth, and thereby favours 
their assimilation; while the saliva from the subniaxil- 
lary' gland is of a nature between tlicse two. These 
facts were verified by soaking portions of the mem- 
brane in water, as well as by experiments on the living 
subject ; the liquid in wbieb they were soaked i)rc*sciitcd 
the same character as that of the secretioi\s. 

The varying of the parotid secretion wflli the nature 
of the food taken, is considered by^ M. Beriiaril to be a 
proof that this secretion is especially inteiuled t(^ favour 
mastication. A horse kept on i)crfoctly dry food gives 
out a far greater quantity tha,n wlioii the food is 
moisiened. Experiments on the dog and rabbit supplied 
' similar results ; and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
the gland w'iU secrete saliva in the course of IfU hour 
weighing eight or ten times as much as its owrf tissue. 
A striking example this of the rapidity with whi(di 
saliva can bo separr.tocl iVoin the blooil i/hdcr certain 
circumstances, and of the fallacy of founding conclusions 
on the Quantity secreted within the twenty-four hours. 

The f ublingual gland is inert during mastication, and 
only*, begins to not as swallowing commences, when it 
envelops or . lubrioatoS the chewed substance with a 
ftnid that assists its passage to the stomach, '(he 
function of submaxillary has much to do with taste ; 
theiluid which it pours out .dflutes and diminishes the 
pungent: ikTOur of sapid substances, and at tho^sanml 
tim^WeakenS Ihe energy of their contact. The three’ 
or^iKs are idenijeai texture, though so dilTerent in 
their seci^itl^hs t ‘each gland,’ os M. Bernard says, 
‘Imving a Special act, its fhnetioa is oxcrcised under 



separate and independent influcncesi N4Dtwithstandiug 
their ^discharging into and mixing in tlio nioulli, their ' 
use roinains distinct,* as above stated. To complete 
this brief summary of an inlcrcstiihg subject, it may ho 
added, that birds and reptiles have but iiorfo. kind of 
saliva, answering to the viscous in inaminHlia. 

M. Vogt, in a comniimication to the Acadc'mio, arlda to 
the proofs that what is called the spontiincons genera- 
tion of certain worms, is due to natural causes. For 
instance, a 'wona, wdiicn has no reproductive organs, is 
often found in llie body of the sticklc-back ; this Avorm, 
howcA’cr, is known to breed, but it does so only when 
the htickle-baok happens to bo eaten by a bird; the 
worm is then ])lnccd in the proper condition for dovo- 
lopmcnt,*‘ for it is tlien only that its pcgmenls become 
filled with egg.M, wbiub, (‘gested by Iho bird, pass into 
tlio bodfi's of other fisdics in a way more in accordance 
Avith iiatural operations than rpf)iitancous generation. 

Again, of two kind.s of Avorms Avbicb infest human 
beings, Wxii liothrioeqthdhis is found among the ]*oles, 
thviss, aiirl Dutch, while the Ttuit, or tajie-Avorm, is 
eonimon among the French and Cicnnans. If, boAvcver, 
the latter reside in Switzerland, they also become 
infesti'd Aiitb llu' first-named Avorm, the reason gA’en 
b(‘ing, tb.Gi, in Switzerland liquid r.ev‘;r/fr from (’(‘.s-spoois 
are largely used for manuring vegetables, .and that, in 
the eating of these A^(‘getables, the (\ggs of the AVorms 
are taken into the body, and become hatched by means 
of the inb'sliihil Avanntli. The.se investigations, which 
are to \k* eoiiliiuied,* are imv.ortiml* seeing that they 
have a bv'aring yn the phenomena of Jiealtli and dis(‘nse, 
'i'lu ro are r.ome euriou.s facts, too, concerning oy.slors. 

JM. Durean (k‘ hi Malle states, that 100,000,000 of tJiesc 
liivalies .are eolleitod annii.iliy from a bank otf the 
port of Granville; and that, by a proper*eourso of 
feeding, Avhite oysters ll!^^'e been converted into a mucR 
esteemed green sort, Avhicb sell .at !i high iwicc. And 
further, a jih^ siciaii at Mtrlal v 1ms .snecceded in crossing 
a big, tough species Avitb one that is ,«mall and delicate, 
and lias obtained Miybrids of large size and of an 
cxeolleut quality.’ , 

M. Virdeil informs the Academic, that lie lias proved 
tlic ehlurojihyll, or resinon.s given colouring-matter of 
plants, to bt‘ ‘ a mixturo of a perfectly colourless fat, 
capable of crystal Using, .and of .a colouring iiriuciplo 
which pre.scjits the greatetit analogies AA'ilh the red 
colouring principle of the blood, but Avliich has never 
yet been obtained in a iierfectly pure state.* JTc has 
j.-olated a quantify for experina nt .and exaniinalion by 
a chemical process, and lias nihliMl another fact to the 
list of llio^.c Avliicli shoAA a relation between animal and 
vegetable fumdioiis. It has been kiiowui for some time, 
that certain functions oT the Tiavs similar to those 

of certain plants. 

^ M. Marcel do Ferros shews, that marine petrifiw*tions 
are not necessarily of ancient date, fur they arc formed 
at the present day in existing seas ; that shells arc now 
being petrified in the IMediterranean. All that is 
required for the result, is the presence of certain calca- 
reous salts in the water ; repo.so even i.s not c.ssential, 
for the i>n)C0S3 goes on beloAv, though the surface may 
be stormy. These petrifactions are not, as some 
Ruiiposc, to bo rcganlcd as fossils, the latter 4(Jrignation 
belonging only to ‘those oj'gtmie remaina Avhlcdi are 
found in geological ik‘posits.* 

Apropos of tlie burning Bf the Ama-zon : M* Diyordin 
relates, that afiro broke out a short time since in a 
spinning-miU at Douai. It penetrated to the carding- 
room; destruction seemed inevitable, and the engitSea 
; were sent for, Avlieu it w.as proposed to fill the ' 

I room with steam. A steam iubo traversed tha.. apjlt^ ; 
iment; it was broken by a stroke with an axe, 
steam rushed out, ‘ and in a few minutes the 
tion was extinguished as if by enchantment.V ^ 'i; 

Attempts are still Bemg made towdrdti navi- 
gation. M. l^rospcr Moll#, of to 
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construct nii Aiirial locomotive 200 metres in lonpftli, 
62 wide, and 00 liigli, the loriii to be cylindrical, with 
cone-shaped ends, sis best adapted for speed. Thef outer 
case is to t>o varni^jed leather, which is to be filled 
witli ga#J,'npd to contain live spherical balloons. A 
net, whicli covers the whole, is to support sixteen helices 
by ropes, eight on each side ; and to these two galleries 
arc to bo attached, one for the machinery, the other for 
passengers. The affair looks well on paper ; but there 
is little risk in saying, that the*^tLiys of ilying maclnnes 
arc not yet come, neither is the scheme for aerial 
railways — a series of cahh'S stretched from one liigh 
building^'to another — to be regarded as any more 
promising. 

THE SHIP’S FIUST; VOY AG^. 

HY Nlta AI.AllJr WATTS. 

Tlv'd. Hliip was nought to me, nor T to her. 

But I pursued her with a lover’s luolc. 

WOIIDSWORTII. ’ 

A hTRANOKR in a forej;^i land, 

• Soil iiiusie mot iniiio oar — 

0 liichard^ O ?»on roiy stiTiek up 
In fhito-notos wild and elo.ir : 

And scarce liad died that plaintive strain, 

When lo ! how could it l»o ? 

Thy thunder pealed above the tidf‘,« 

* Britannia rules tin; s<‘a1’ 

1 knew not hence the magic c^nie, 

* But sought the distant shore, 

And there a stately pageant lay 
^ Unseen, undnsiint before : 
c A gallant vessel neu ly^lrcss<!d 

With flags and streamers gay, 

An untried wajid^rer cm tlin wing, 

To cleavij an untried way. 

And joy was with the multiUide, 

*And gladness on the earth, 

The tongue of every living thing 
Bang with a sound of mirth. 

All that stern A\ isdoin could desiie. 

Or Fancy fair ivigago — 

Daiigor-defving \outh was lliere, 

And calm experience<l age. 

It seemed Jis though earth’s very best 
To that brave baiTpio were given — 

Seieuoe for nature’s mysteries, 

And chihllikc faith for Heaven. 

«i • 

How strangely is sensation formed, ^ 

How mingled hop«? and fear, ! 

Since ]Mirth herself can oft repel 

And Sadness' self endear ! • 

Whence is it that a sigh can soothe, 

And sweetest sounds may jar ? 

Those winged words my thoughts had .sent 
A thousand leagues afar. 

I listened to the thrilling stniin, * 

I Unbidden teai’s would start. 


Tito sound foil lightly on tUc ear, 
But heathy on the noart. 

The low breath of the summer wind 
. Seemed but the siren’s voice, 

In vain I chid my coward fea^. 

And struggled to r«goioo I 

^er gallaiil hearts trere numbered, 
^jBer snowy wgigs were set, 
|L^|^ot^i hand Wi» «h^te helm, 
i*e''she Unigeri&d yet 


The ringing laugh suspended, 

The voice of mirth was hushc^l. 

When the twdlkdit’s holy anthoTU 
In a hurst o? music gushed. " 

Wtirin hearts (fi many nations 
. Wore blended iti that prayer, 

And the incense that went up to heaven, 
Was surely w'ele«\pied there. 

Like rain uijjou the thirsting earth 
Was that sweet chant to mo. 

Like a cool broozo in a desert — 

Like a gale from Araby. ^ 

Ainl the mental clouds, late veiling 
The eliarm of sea and shore, 

Boiled off like mist before the sun, 

And I was sad no more, 
l^low sailed the stately vessel, 

And slowly died the strain ; 

But T knew that God was w’ith it, 

To guide it (»'er the main. 


THE HAKE AND THE l.lDN t AN INDIAN rODITlCAL Linr.E. 

Who knows not this story? Nevertheless we publish 
it; for cvJMi as the hare eonrpiered the lion, so does the 
BcMigaleo ov(‘refune the ^alglif^hman : — A hare sat in the 
jungle with his wife, and he said: ‘ There is our king, the 
lion, c'onu' into the wood, and he will devour our children.’ 
* No,* said tin* litth* hare, ‘ for T will go to confront liim, 
ami conquer the great lion, the king of the be.'ists.’ Then 
her husband laughed, and said: ‘ Tiitelleet is power; we 
can die but onet*; l<‘t us s(‘c what jou can do.' Then the 
little hare, taking her little son in her paws, jumped .ami 
jum])ed till she to the lion. Then .she ])ut down her 
son before Ids face, and put her two pjiws together in .all 
Immilit^v, ami said; ‘Lo! king of kings, I have brought 
jou a nuz/.uran.a ; oblige me I >y eating it. Also, I ha.ve 
stnno news to give you.’ Then the lion looked at tbe 
bare's baba, and saw it was sol't and jniey, and was plea.sed 
in bis soul, and langlied, and his laugh was as thes ro.ar t>f 
tbe tlninder of Jndro, Tluaj he asked her news, and the 
dittlo bare replied : ‘ You are tin* sovereign of the forest, 
but another lias eomc who calls bimself king of tlie beasts, 
.Tiid demands tribute.’ I’lu'n the roar of the linn sh(K>tw. 
the foiest, and the little hare imarly died with fear Sis lu' 
asked : ‘ Wliere is the seiumdrel ? Can you .sliew him to 
me?’ I’hen tlie little hai*e leaped along with the lion till 
she eame to an old well. The well was nearly full, but had 
no wall. And .she said : ‘ Look, lie i,s hiding there in fear.’ 
Then the lion, eraning his neck, looked and saw' his own 
shadow', and with a, fearful roar, leaped into the well.' So 
the little Iiare, with a glad hefirt, took up her son, and 
went lo her husband, and said : * Lo 1 intellect is pow'or ; 1 
have killed the lion, tlic king of the bcjists.’ — FVew lha 
Snmochfir Durjmn, a Bemjalcc fietcftpajicr, of the 2c? August 
Hk51. 
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A POSSIBLE EVENT. 

OcGUriED as most of us arc with our respoclive worldly 
copcerns, and accustomed to see llie routiue of com- 
mon events going on smoothly from age to ago, we arc% 
little apt to reflect on natural esvents of a treiiftm-'* 
dous character, w'hich modern sci^Mice shews miglit 
po&sihly happen, and that on any day of any yeai*. 
Wc think of the land as a firm and solid thing- -as 
terra Jirma^ in short — not recollecting that geolog}' 
shews how it may rise or sink, so as to jjass into new' 
relations to the enveloping sea ; how' it may be raised, 
for instance, to such an extent as to throw' every iiort 
inland, or so far lowered as to submerge the richest 
and most populous regions. No doubt, tlie relations 
of sea and hind have been iiiueh as the} uie during 
historical time; but it is at the same time past all doubt, 
that the last great geological event, in respeijt of most 
countrioi known, w'as ^ snbmergenee which imnlueed 
the marine alluvial deposits; and when w’c find that 
Scandinavia is slowdy but steadily rising in some imrls 
at this moment, and tliat a thousand miles of llu* west 
coast of South America rose four feet in a single nigh| 
only thirty years ago, w'C cannot feel quite assured, 
that the agencies which produced that submergence, 
and the subsequent re-emergoncc, are at an end. We 
likewise forget, in these cool dislriets of the earth, that 
Avc are not quite beyond llic hazard of subterranean 
fire, There are numberless extiiiel volcanoes in botli 
Britain and Erance; there are some on the banks of 
the Rhine; indeed, they arc thick-sowm everywhere. 
Now, an extinct volcano is not quite so sirfe a neighbour 
as many may suppose. Vesuvius was an extinct 
volcano from time immemorial till the year G3, w hen it 
suddenly broke out again, and soon after destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum ; since which time it has 
never again subsided into entire iiiae,tivity. Suppose 
Arthur's Seat, which is ‘ within a mile of Edinburgh 
town,* were to recommence business in like mawner, w'o 
should like to know at how many years* purchase 
hohso property in +hat beautiful New ToWn would ho 
selling next day. Yet what is tliere about an old 
volcano here more than an old volcano in Italy, to 
give tliat its means of annoyance^ and 

destructiori axe absolutely extiuguisbod ? 

There^^ liowever, in the showings of science, amor© 
spnou^ dksg^ than any of these. Comets were 9nce 
most terrific objects, but only in a super 
Btit^a wy, perplexing nations with fear of chani 
api^jilhulsing pestilence firom their horrid hair. Durii 
an^to^tfi^te enlightened time, these notions passed 
; have even come 'to think, that sucJi a 

ski^ may exercise a beneficial influence^ 


We at least recollect when old gentlemen, after dinner, 
hriglitcne<l uj) at the mention of ‘claret 1811,’ merrily 
attributing the extraonlinary merits of tlie liquor to 
the comet of that year. But comets, in tlie cool eye 
of modern science, are not without their terrors. Cross- 
ing as lliey often do the paths of IIjo planets in 
progress to and from their perihelia, it cannot but bo 
that tlioy slmiild now' and llieii come in contact witli 
one of these s])heres. One, called Ja‘X ell’s, did come 
athw'art the satellites of , Jupiter in I TCP, and once 
again in so as to )>c deranged in its own course. 

It made, imleed, uo observable change in the movements 
of the .lovian l«ain, being of too light a consistence for 
that ; but can we doubt, tliat it miglit nevertlicless 
seriously afieet the condition of tli'cir surfaces, and 
especially any animal life existing thereon ? •I'liis very 
comet, on the 2Sth of t>uiic 1770, passed the earth dt 
a distance only six times that of the moon. There is 
anotlier called Biehi’s, wliich revisits the sun every 
six years, or a little more; :uid this busy traveller 
actually crossed our orbit in 1832, onl)' a month before 
wo pa-»se<l tlirough the same point in space*! Another, 
w'hicli iiiude a grand appearance in the w'cstorn sky in 
March 1813, would have involved us in its tail, if w'c 
had been only a J(trfnif//il earlier at a particular place ! 
Rather fine shaving tliat ui the celestial economies. 
Now', if we emisider that as many as eight conuda liave 
been observed telescopii‘ally in a single year (1816), 
w'e must see that the chance of a collision of this kind 
is not quite so small as to bo unworthy of reganl. If 
it he true that there are thousands of eomids, all of 
whicli make periodical visits to tl,ic near neighbourhood 
of the sun, it must be evident tliuT the cartli, being 
ftself nut far, comparati\ ely speaking, from that lumi- 
nary, must bo rather liable as otlicrwdse to a brush 
{roin one of tliese wanderers ; and, indeed, the w'ondor is, 
tliat several thpusand years should have passed w'ithout, 
so far as w'c know', any one such collision having taken 
place. 

Seeing w'hat a highly-organised system is formed by 
the^ihywical and organic arrangements upon our planet, 
one is apt to think that tlie scheme of Providence must 
have hccii frameii with a provision for tlie complete exdu- 
eioi) of such accidents. allow' of the su^Hfion undoing 
of all* this fiiir scene, wliich it has taken thousands of 
years to bring out in its full iiroportions, seems like 
wanton destruction of valuable property, and we ave pjbt 
disposed to believe that such a thing could be pexmiH^^ 
But we must at the same time rememl3(et,: otw 

sense of what is important and conseq^efitm ^ a 
regard to the earth aloi^, which is but .a triilng atom 
in the universe, wfio pin tell w^t, W tke Umits 
wbic|i the Master of Worlds hai^; SOt tp mtm^dano 
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calamity ? A«d assuredly, even thoiigU a whole solar 
system were hero and tlierc, now and then, ,to ho 
remodelled in respect of all such arrangements as have 
been spolifon of, it ^buld not bo supposed to ho a very 
great event in the progress of the entire schenie, seeing 
that astronomy has taught us to regard siieh sj^stems 
as ho more than particles in the dust-oloud or grains of 
sand on the sea-shore. It must, then, in sober reason- 
ing bo admitted, that our mere'abhorrMice of so mueli 
destruction is no guidance to our judgment on this 
point; ard that fur any tiling wo can see of the plans of 
Providence, an entanglement of our globe wiLli a comet 
may take i>lace any day, with conseiiuciioes incalculably 
damaging for the meantime, niongli not conclusively 
destructive, and perhaps necessary as a stop'towanls 
an improved SAslein of things — tin; hringingin of ivbat 
Ben Jonson calls ‘ an age of better mehil.* 

In the frame of mind Avhieli these specMilations 
induce— not A^ery greatly alarini'd about sneli extr.ordi- 
nary contingeneies, }'et not insensible to tlie solemnity 
of J(Jio thought of wliafc may come to pass even before 
our living eyes — it is curious, and not iu‘eessarily 
unpleasant, to consider Avliat might be the actual 
phenomena attending a cometary collision. Wc know 
not what comets are composed of, hut an* certain that 
they consist of some paljiable matter, lio\vc*/er diilused, 
for they observe the rules of motion in their re volutions 
round the sun. On the Avhole. the moij^. plauMblo sup- 
position nS to their composition, is that ivliieU regarils 
thorn as Avatcry vapour or eloud, of great tenuity. 
How like, for example, to llu* doings of a cloud, is the 
Bplitting ih'to two, Avhich has lH‘t‘n occasionally observed 
intlicm ! Well, if they be crt)uds, the coming of one 
into contact witli our earth would most likely deposit 
with us an immense adilition to our 8to(‘k of Avati'r. Jt 
Avould be instantaneous, or nearly so. Oidy think of a 
sudden fall of Avater sutlicicnt to raise the ocean a hun- 
dred feet, snd submergt^ all parts of the lari<l winch 
were less than that ludght above the present hwel of 
the seal There Avould, of course, be a fearful abridg- 
ment of our continents; all big islands would be ic.ade 
little; and many littler ones A\muld cease to be. Tlie 
surviving lands Avould be*s(> swept by the Hood, that 
scarcely any of tb(‘ present fe«itures would remain 
unchanged. All animaJs and movable things Avould l>e 
engulfed. In a foAv minutes, this brawling, chattering, 
bustling Avorld Vvould l)(3 stilled in universal doatiu 
What a settlement of ‘questions’ there! What a 
strike of work ! What a command of Silence ! 

A board of ba,nk ‘directors A\'as hesitating about a 
hill for L.lOO, some thinking it rather indifferent paper, 
others viewing it more favourably ; wdien down eomA 
the conietic flood, luid Avhile the manager rings Ins bell 
to see what is the matter, it enters by doors an^ 
windoAvs, and in an instant closes the whole concern. 
A criminal court was sitting in expectation of tJjc return 
of the jury with tlieir verdict. There a^ as one thinking 
that death may not be fai' from his door, and a hundred 
pitying liim in the contrast of their OAvn assurance ^om 
the imminent foe, when lo I the flood, and judges, jury, 
criminal, and sympathising audience, are all instantly 
on a level. A sanitary eommissioif Avas deliberating on 
impediments to the bringing^n of fixisU and the taking 
away of fool water, and wondering if there ever jvould 
he a liody of their denomination which could do any- 
thing it wished to do for the benbflt of a mild, expectant, 
inactive, sudhring public. The cotnet*jpOttrs in its fresh 
wutor on the Instant, and the whole difla^etdties of the 
case are at on«?o resolved. A synod Ijod been called to 
consider some hlee point, hardly palpable to common 
uaderstftwdings, hut ev^i^hody thought a very 
imp^nt point notwithstanding and three gentlemen 
i at once to d^trary pm^^es wi^o about to be 


interrupted by a fourth of a different opinion still, when 
enter comet — a real [Moderator — and'^ at one stroke 
decides what poor mqpkind had been wrangling about 
for centuries, tmd Avhat, to all appearance, but for this 
‘redding sL'aik,* they Vould have wrangled about for 
centuries to cornc. l^ord Augustus Aiiser liad do- 
numded siitisfaction oP the Honourable Mr Pua'o for fin 
injurious vemark, and tliey w^'rc proceeding by railway 
to make a deadly t‘nd of it, when, lo ! the comet dashes 
in lil'o an nn<tesirefi train from a siding, and quashes 
one of the ])n‘ttiesL quarrels Avhich has happened for a 
twelvemonth. There avus an unph'asiiut dispute with 
America about a herring- barrel, and barrels of a diffe- 
I rent kind Avere likely lo be ri‘sorted to to settle il. 
i 'L'lie Admiralty wns ad stir as lo bow many v(‘SSels 
it ‘might be nej*esi-':iry to set fdloat for the bu 
Jlrolher .ronathau Avas eidculating A\liat could be ni.-.dci 
of the crisis in Avorking out the election of a presi'i'*nt. 
'I’he comet takes uiiuu itself to set the Avliole 
l\)ree of both eonnlnes alloiit — the ‘origo mail’ toi. 
and at tlu‘ same time to countermand the prcsirlenlifd ^ 
f'‘leetion. So that matttT passes. Another president 
•Avm on the. point of el ecling himself emperor — a lovm,; > 
pair was about to be w’eil the Court of Cbaneery v e' 
just commencing a carec-r of reform — a ikmv author v a . 
starting into fame with the most brilliant novxd oJ t' e 
season “-A'l ben llie comet thwarts CA'cry hope. Lu rd’s 
liad never calculated on such an accident. On ’Cliaj. ’c, 
if there bad been lime for a moment’s remark, it w^.ulil 
Iiha'o been regarded as a most unheanl-of thing, {‘he 
life-assurance coin])aiues, having in tlieir tables imulc no 
fillowanee foi such a contingency, Avoiild have been 
mined by so many policies ‘ emerging’ (oh, Avoid of 
mockery!) at oncf*, had it not been Unit there av(^-c no 
survivors to claim the various amounts. Hehts, * (md;?, 
contracts, oVligations of all kinds, in like maniu-r v, ere 
absolvcfl by tbo eonnd, and Creation itself left .s.i !• 
a noAv score in, it is to be hoped, a less blottc'd^booii . 

(kmsidered as a reform, oiu* possible cA'cnt musL bi‘ 
viewed Avith great interest. The jiatriot’s hr art is 
broken, in the ordinary current of things, by the 

i iassive resistance ho meets Avith from the great, » t 
nass of iirejudico rind contrary interest. His i 
gtuiorous views are thwarted b}" thousands of arvddent® j 
whiolj there Avas no fon^sceing Avhen he pul the affuV 
down on paper. Tories hate and scandalise him ; i 
despots put liim in prison; he only can beouea'J -os I 
.scheme to bo Avrought out by llic lnii>py man a 

happier age. Ih're, however, comes me in a besom | 
Avliicli sw ‘cps .nil the old pee,eaiit institutions away at 
one Avhisk, Cliureli and state are severed, and for 
t*ver. 'I'Jie Holy Alliance against the liberties oi 
inankiiid is nroken up — the poni]) and corrujilion of 
courts is annihilated — bribery and bigotry arc no more. 
What a clean sweej) ! — how hopeless reaction ! Sui’ciy 
the most extravagant views of the Destructives must 
be gratified and contented at last. 

If tlic uATnt shall ever happen, it cannot be doubted 
that tli^ present Mankind 4viU leave many intereeting 
memorials of themselves and their progress for the 
examination of a new race, should such ever arise. 
WHien the g^logist of the after-world begins his work — 
who can leiniow many hundreds of thousands of ;|^ears 
hence? — he will find, OA'er all our stratifleatiou and 
palioontology, a drift containing the remains of 
anci^t human species— 'hero a tifna of a 
there the skull of a poet— here a lady’s dfcasb^|{^^cwi^ 
a fossilised state, there a gentleman’s boa of i be^ 
sidfs all these odds and ends, there will doubt!U»a,ber&^s 
of temples, fortresses, ships, gin-palaces, |ier- 

llnents of an active, passionate humanity^ die 
|b# which will form most curious matter, 
for the more angelic spepies then at tost 
ciirtb. Nothing in writing or print ilrflt, hoVb' ii^t^vcd 
to convey an idea of the .sthte of pur jO^f 

the attainments of mx great write ^ } Is 
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that a few iuscriptions may be disinterrecl, and that* 
Ihrongh these ^nie glimpses imiy be obtained' of our 
li'.>,lory, though of a most doiachfc and confused natun^. 
Trobably, tlic most puzzling tmng of all will be our 
\\arlike impleniciiLs and niuiiiiions; for fo one wlio 
' never thought of harming Ids neighbour, how iiicom- 
, pvchensiblo must be any tool designed cxj)rcrtsly for tljat 
purpose ! If the intent of liiesc arlieles be penetrated, 
tiny vill doubtless bo rangeil in imiseums »is curious 
monuments of passions long extinct, Just as we sje ilie 
instruments of torture used by tlie ItKiuIsilioii and 
other aneieiit Judi<;u.tories hung up in iiniitiuariau 
coJleelious of our own day. 

Well, A\el], riiy dear bretliren — you luive rt'ud thus far 

I liopi‘, being too irncb disireKst'd by the idea 
'/ tl^‘ physical eontiugeiii’ies to nhie!i it is shewn 
daiile. Probably you lia\t', tjub of you, too many 
‘ 'rs of sore eoneern ]>roshiiig closely upon \ou*, to 

* !f b ineommodeil by pogsibiliti»‘s of so iiiiinitesinial 

, 1 (■* *iracter. Jt Ciuinot, ncATrtlieless, Ln‘ amiss, lliat you 
i ij- ,.i,ld know these amongst other things that any 

1 day leajj from the laps of the Jkan'O), were it only to^ 

, 'and your souls a little with things superior to ^lie. 

. •:id eonimonidaces of life. Jt is, after all, a great 
■ j.!.' to be ii part of so great a .s.>stein as tliat r<‘vealed 
j; ;:i the external frame of tldngs, and to feel in 
■ *•, mighty hand oiir destijiy lies. Even in the 

• '"I ot what is here styled a Possible Fa cut, tluTe is 

■ k.!. nr --both as to the event itself, and the J’owei* 
iiose permission it will, if at all, take i^lace, 
'ur dlial relations to that i\jwer, ^^ilieh never 
' witiiont lioi)e - wliieJi, to a. Idgb and jmrificd 
be fell as more than recomuliug. 

ancient ; and yet he was so completolyJramersed, not 
merely as im observer, but as a participator, in the • 
business of tbo world and the great events of his own 
time, that even literature sooins todiavobeon little more 
than ft study indulged in during the pauserf of active 
life. Tlie history of a mind ho vast is by no means, wo 
are aware, adapted lor pages like ours ; and yet it seems 
important “indeed indispeiisiiblo — that in a popular 
journal, flowing on with tlio spirit of tlie ago, ive 
sliould trice sosio autltcntic records of the character 
and career of llie man. 

Carstcii ISUebubr, the fatlier of the historiiii^ had not 
the advaiitagi'S of early edui'atioii. lie w'as no more 
tlian a free ]»eii.sant, living on the nuirsh-farni in Frie.a- 
land, whfeh had lieeii jiossessed by several generations 
of his ancestors ; but at lla* age of two-Und- twenty liq 
put hiin%*(‘lf under matheinatieal tiitorsliip at Hamburg, 
and then stiulied at (lollingen. lie Mas invited to join 
a mission wdiich the Danisli government determined to 
send into Arabia j and the proposal, at first scarcely 
ifiade ill eariK-st to the lialf-ediieated young farmer, 
Avas aeeepled by him wiLli eagerness. By a singular 
f.ilalit^v, he Mas tlie only one of the travellers sent out 
on tins exp-, di (ion m Iio returned ; lie was absent Aorc 
than fiix years, during four of Mdiicli he Avas alone, all 
lr’,5 <‘omitanious being dearl. ile Jiail added largely 
to what Mas previously known of Egypt ; liad mode 
Eiieniilic observ'a lions of great value in tlie deserts of 
Arabia, am> undergone prodigious hardsiiips ; but the 
most remarkable tiling was, Ihal bis eagerness to 
fuim in some ipeasure the iiurposes of the expedition, 
made tJ^e Avliole journey a Avork of pre])aT*ation and 
stialy, a> w'ell as of actual i‘xplora{ioii. In I77d, being 
then just forty years of age, he married the orphan 
d.nighUT of J)r Jlluineiiberg, a 'riuiriugiaii’^iliyBieia^, 
and lived at < \>p(‘nhageR, Avith the rank of captain of 
engineers, tin tlie year 1778, IJi^ then removed to 
Meldorf, a town in tlie provimo of Ditinarsch, Holstein, 
Aviiere he settled for life as collector of the revenues of 
the district. 

j Barthold Cleorge, Niebuhr w^as born in fJopenhagen 

1 on tlie 27lb of August 177G ; but with the little old 
toM’iiof Meldorf— once the capital of an ancient com- 
moiiwealtli — his earliest associations were connected. 

A kind of rude i qmility still reigned in the manners 
of the rustic population, wdiich Avas not likely to be 
distnrbi‘d by tlie influx of the worltl into a bleak and 
gloomy district remote from the great roads. Here 
jouiig Niebuhr grew up a. studious and solitary boy; 
instructed by bis father in Frencli, the rudiments 
of L:itiii, and above all, in geogrfqiliy and history, 
wliicli the old traveller taught him to illustrate by 
maps and xilaiis, and by digging •regijibir fortifications 
ill the garden, fl'lic sherili' of Meldorf, and editor of 
flio JMiUsrhns Museum^ a man of both fancy and 
learning, assisted in this early educiition ; and the boy 
— wlio liad never been a child — employed liimself, even 
at seven years of age, in writing down the instructions 
he recx'ived. In future yi^ars, he regretted his having 
thus ‘ lost tbo life of a child.’ ‘ I found matter for my 
childish fancy only in books, engravings, or conversa^ 

I drew into its sphere all I read, and I read 
without reason and without aim ; but the real world 
was closed to me, and I could not (conceive or imagine 
anything which Imdiiot been first conceived or imagined 
by another.’ * 

From this secotMiand loorld lie removed at tho t^ffo ' 
of tliirtecn, Avhen lie was sent to the school at Meldoid^ 
where the principal, Dr Jager, gave liim as 
attention as he 'could spare for a pupil, who^ 
much the youngest, was the most advanced 
class. Afterwards, finding it was impossibio to dib fixsTy 
him what this strange clilld required, l)r ; 

his removal, and gave him a private Of m hSir 

every day instead, Tms was coatiiweidVwitK 
f&w months’ iaterraptioi|: imd trial a 

JAUTIIOLI) GEOHGE NIEBLIIP. 

f 

e e been reading with profound inhTest the life 
of one of tlio great men of (lermany, Ibir- 
..d Niebuhr, i)ublisbod very recently in an Fuglisli 
.'*■* The original work wo have not but we 

T.-iund it is about one - third larger than the 
• at selection, made in a great measure under tb# 

' - e ,uccs of the Chevalier liunsen, the* friend of Nie- 
' ; hiiUr, and his immediate successor in the l*russian 
eiyjbassy to Konic. The interest of the book is, 
!nd c 1, principally derived from the private letters of 
N ..l)nhr, the greater part of wliieh \^ere addressed to 
|i uly friend, Mn»o llensJcr, wdiose younger sister 

I ’ was ins lirst wife, and her niece liis second. Most 

I ■ unfortunately, the valuable scries of his letters to his 
hither was destroyed by fire a short tiflie before his 

1 own death j but the account given of him by M«w 
Ilenslcr is quite sufficient to connect all tliat remains ; 
and from this, and one or two other sources open to us, 
we sliall try to fill up our present narrative. 

* Niebuhr is one of those men whose advent forms 
an era in the history of lAiman knowledge. • It is a 
ihistake, however, to suppose that he was the 'first to 
inhiSQ even into Roman story that element of doubt 
which has changed the whole fabric liistorical 

scienee. If Niebuhr was a mere sceptic, he would bo 
only the humble follower of Baylo, Lesurgnes do 
other writers of the last century ; bqjb his 
B^t. ilos in rooonstruction— ip the jealous core with 
; ' Wlih^>^^}te,4istUif ipshes between the true monuments of 
^ tnass of traditional rubbish in wlMch 
lioman history, however, 
by that alone lie is known in England, w& 
, > portion of the intellectual man i he wM 

lebtn^ 4il Ihe looming of all times, modem as well as 

' ' Buiifwn anO Profewors BranOla and Lo^lb 

Chsp^n & Haib wsa. ■ 

^ .r ^ ; 7 , j 
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school at Hamburff, till Bartbold was eighteen, when 
he was sent to ‘the university of Kiel. 

His interest in politics dated from a very early 
period. At the age of eleven, he studied the news- 
papers, liJhglish ones especially, which he read with 
case ; and his knowledge of geography enabled him to 
follow ail the details of a campaign with vivid interest. 

His going to the university was an important 
incident in his life. His part^icular vocation, inde<Hi, 
seems to have been clear enough fronSeveii an earlier 
period ; for though he was a learned linguist, Instory 
especially, and philology, w'cre the pursuits to which 
bis heart was given. The letters he wrote from Kiel 
to his parents arc amiable, full of affectionate ^outpour- 
ings about the new men and women to wliom he Avas 
introduced, about his studies, and about his theories. 
He profits by llie kindness of the ph>sician, DrlleiiskT, 
whoso house and friendly advice were always ac(;es- 
siblc ; but he dcclint's evening-parties ; and coideni- 
platcs the mountain of knowletlge, up whose steep 
sides he has yet to climb, wdlh profound awe and some 
anxiety. ‘My head swims Avlieii 1 survey Avhat I 
have yet to Jcani — philosophy, niatluniatks, jdiysics, 
chefeiistry, natural history. Then, loo, I must perfec't 
myself in liistory, Gcrm<ari, aiul Frencli; study Homan 
Jaw, and the political eoiistitutioiis ol' Kurope, as far as 

1 can, &c. ; and all this must he done Avithiu five years 

at most 1 must knoAV all tliese tlipigs ; but Iiow 

I shall learn them, Heaven knows ! TMiat I shall 
retiuire them as a learned man, or in any position 1 
may occupy, I am fully coiivincod.* « 

Jn Hr Hbiisler’s house he saw frequently Muic Hensh*!*, 
the widow of the doctor’s son. Hhe Avas si\ years ohler 
than Niebuhr ; but to liirn, unusrd to female society, 
j^iul admifted at once into domestie familiarity Aviih 
a sensible and engaging Moiluin,' tins disparity Avas 
nothing — perhaps, indeed, it added to the charm. I'rom 
other .sources, avc Icai n that he at iirst been me attacJied 
to lltmslcr herself ; hut being dihcouraged as a 

lover, allowed her to introduce him to her younger 
sister, AnuiUa J3chrens, a bcaulilul ami intellectual 
woman; and although the attachment he then tormed 
Avas not sudden or violent, it became very profound. 

■ After bis eugagement with this lady iii 1 71)7, and before 
his marriage, ho visited Enghind ; and in Scotl.'ind — 
(ihiefly in Edinburgh — hc‘Sj)eut nearly a year. The 
account given in his letters of his sojourn in our capital, 
would interest and aiiiuso many of its present inha- 
bitants. The Edinburgh of ItOt was more different 
perhaps from its ])rescnt self in outward things, than 
in mental characteristics. His remarks on the w'aiit 
of a more open manifestation of feeling and afrcction 
among bis iriciidi', there are striking. ‘It is quite 
a national trait,* he says, ‘ not to dwell on Avhat c«Jit 
cems us personally, upon what fills our heart ; and it 
is as unnatural to them to hear me speak of the topi<*8 
upon Avhich I am feeling strongly, as it M ould be to dp 

the sanio themselves I am far from attributing 

it to coldness in tliese good peoxile. It is altogether 
nationtd, and it is the same with every one 1 have 
known here, \vhatcver their rank, (lalliiig, learning, or 
sex. It has quite surprised me, -for example, tlijit if 
you meet a person in whose family some one has been 
. ill, he Ai'ilJ hardly allude to it, beyond a short ansM^cr to 
your inquiries, or speak of it wiUi tmy feeling. In this 
it must be allowed, pco]^e may easily be independ- 
ent srf eadi other. I believe fimly that tlie Sco^|i fove 
th^r children— that Playfair is a good fethcr; and yet 
the former only 8i>eak of them bepause they haA-e them 
. with them in the , eveningsi aUtd' the ‘boys make tljeir 
j^enee kn^n: tlie latter exactly as if his 

, boy were not ha the room, igfe te^fSpom inviting me to 
sp^ of my relations, so fiir from Mr BcOtt making any 

much att^hed no ^«tible--^;ti^y 

eyiyry attempt my -to , -to tlmm 

*on tliese subjects with a silence which admits of no 
other explanation, tbsto that it is not Cn good taste to 
say much about thesp things. They have never once 
asked aftc^ my inothor and sister.’ We have copied 
the above, because there is no trace in any part of 
Niebuiir’s writings, former or latter, of narrow national 
judgments ; and he repeatedly bears testimony to the 
fatherly kindness with which he A^'as welcomed, espe- 
cially in the Iavo houses mentioned in the above extract. 

It is^iinply the seiisc of a difference, and a difference 
we should be inclined to regret as Avcll as he, between 
the German and the English on* Scotch habit. We 
shall never forget the earnest, painod manner in ivhich 
a young German in England once said, when adverting 
to tlnvcase of some very irreproachable English youths, 
Avho yet were never heaul to express a feeling, scarcely 
to utter a^kind tiling : ‘ Your young countrymen seem 
lo me jiosilively ashamed of being good.* 

'riie diligence of Niebuhr, though often impeded by 
Slness, AA^ns inmicnsc. TiUngiiagcs, philosophy, liistory, 
natural science, all took their turn. His number of 
/languages was not sliort of tAventy at this time, and in 
‘'son.c he A\'as profoundly' versed — in most, very respect- 
ably. Jhit the most remarkable thing through life M'as 
his memory, and its wonderful combiiiatioii of retentive- 
ness and rcadinc'ss. Tliis, rather than the iinaginatiA^c 
l)ower, it M'as that marie his dc8crii>tions so graphic. 
Seeing aiul retaining everything, he painted as if all 
hi.story Avas before him. When lie si>oko of a striking 
event, the coast, the mountain-line, or the plain, all tlie 
accompaniments rose up and Avere grouped before liim. 
Yon felt carried away M'ith him, as if lie had liA'cd 
there, and was taking you up by the way. 

His return to Denmark took place laic in 1709. A 
double appointment aivaitcd liim at Copenhagen — 
two governifaent offices, neither bringing in a large 
salary, but sufficient, to allow of his marrying; and 
accordingly Amelia ]3chrcns became his Avife in May 
1800. *J‘he five folloM'iiig years found him engaged 
in (he civil service at Ckipeiihagen — sometimes in 
j very onerous and uncongenial duties, sometimes in 
j a position of peril, Jbr the bombardment of the city 
^nuler Nelson took place in ISOl, aiul he keenly ent<?ri'd 
into cA'cry' political incident. During this period 
of live years, his official service avus more than once 
changed, but it scums alw'ays to have been eoh- 
ncctcd A\ith finance. He still found time for study, 
straining every power of Ins mind, he says, at one 
time in investigating Homan liistory, sure ‘that the 
re]iresciitatioii8 of all llie inodcrus, without exception, 
are but mistaken, impeiTec.t glimpses of the truth.* 
Tills Copcnli.'^geii life alloAvcd liim time but for one visit 
to Ills parents; and a disajipointment which annoyed 
him considerably, in what, he thought, a just expecta- 
tion of prcfcrra(*nt, disposed him, in 1800, to ace.ept an 
offer from the Trussiau government of a post at Berlin 
not unlike tliat he had occupied in Copenhagen, but 
promising many advantages in society and literary • 
opportupities. • 

Nevey was there a more disastrous commencement 
of a now career. The Niebuhrs reached Berlin in 
October 5, J806, and on the lith came the dread- 
ful battles of Jena and Auerstadt, while Napol^fi) 
Aidth his conquering army, marched rapidly, upon the 
city, and seven of the Prussian ministers ifaVe in 
theia allegiance to the Ercnch without even- th^ 
mony of communicating with thdr king* 
bank-director shared in the general and 

Avat forced to fiy, with the court and minitife ^ 

Danzig, then to Konigsberg, aiterwaxds to 
l^a. A fearful time it was; yet atUl NlahoSfeicoidd 
fwipite soptlxingly to his parents; ‘You- 
uneasy: I can earn a living ei^ier 
merdiant; and if % do ^ 

shall in another.* > 'Po 

cheerif^ly, but under rvrJb 
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unsafe. In the meantime, the indefatigable student 
tooTc the opportunity of IcamiAg Russian and Scl^ 
vonic. - • * 

It is difficult to follow out hU course distinctly during 
the next three and a half trying years. He was always 
employed in the finance department, and for some 
little time was a privy-councilJor ; but he differed 
widely in his views from some of those with wlioni he 
worked. His letters shew tlieijnost conscientious 
desire to put aside every thought of personal easP, and 
to avert from the poor people? around, if possible, some 
part of the calamity which hostile armies and laid 
government entailed on them; and it is delightful to 
observe his perfect honesty and ]>lainness of speecli as a 
statesman — his high ideas of truthfulness in all 
Yet they were mournful years ; and his liealth at last 
thoroughly failing, he sent in his resignation to .the 
king of Prussia, and solicited the office of historio- 
grapher, vacant by the death of M idler. Tliis was 
granted ; and in 1810, he and his wife once more found 
a settled home at IBerlin. 

And now came the happiest time of his life; though* 
the great delicacy of his wife’s health was an ohstilcle' 
to the feeling of security, and though still tlie menaces 
of Napoleon sounded fearfully loud, if not close at 
hand. The breathing time, however, was delightful. 
Theuniversity of Berlin was now just opened, and tliithcr 
came intolligont professors, men of renoun in art and 
science, in knowledge and wisdom. As liistoriograplicr 
to the king, Niebuhr’s part was to lecture on history ; 
and now, for the first time, the treasures ho had long 
been amassing came into direct use as the means, 
through his management, of instructing otlicT minds. 
Ho had never before delivered public lectures, and his 
advantages in manner were not great ; hut the success 
of his first essays on the history of Itome* proves how 
solid and real must liave been the information he had 
to bestow. He was .attended not merely by the young 
men, but by members of the academy, by jirofessors, 
by military and public men of all grades. Jt is no 
•wonder that ho succeeded thus: ho was half a Eoman 
by nature and feeling. • 

So passed the happy years of liis professorship. But 
again the noise of war was heard, and lie and all his 
coadjutors had to take up arms, and fight the b.attle of 
Proseiia against the groat tyrant of Europe. IMost 
touching anecdotes arc toM of the bravery and fine 
behaviour of the native troops. Perhaps no war was 
ever more nobly sustained, and with such anxious 
avoidance of cruelty. What a moment it was to 
Prussia when the news of Bonaparte’s abdication 
reached the country ! when there might*l)C some hope 
of reaping the harvests they had sown, .and rebuild- 
ing their mined villages! But the Niebuhrs yyoj;c 
nev6r again to know tlie calm and ha]ipy days they 
had enjoyed. Niebuhr, who had long been de- 

cUning, was grievously changed for the worse by the 
ainxieSes of the war. On the of May 1815, her 
husband received at Berlin* new’s of his fathei’Is death; 
and on the 21st of June, his beloved Amelia followed. 
The, good Hensler, who had taken alarm, was 
to soothe her last hours, and to scomfort the 
hl^iod. Niebuhr had never spoken to his wife of 
lt|)i|iroa(^ng end : though longing to know lier 
pfet^ng ho dared not break the physician’s 

excitement. Once only, a few«days 
dhAth, as he was holding her fn his arms, 
there was nothing he could do for her 
he eould give her. Slie replied, '^ith 
C» lover *You shall finish your 

g:^^^erIliveor diel* || 

no family -^he was therefbre left alonb/l 
gAve way, and it i(eemed as if he had 
disofu^ptilinonary oonsuinpilon^ 

; the legacy as a blessing; b^t 

' tidtnnj^hoa. He. promiOed Mw# 


Hensler to live, and try to accompliafi his Amelia’s 
wishes, and she, by her kindly influence, won him to 
something more. She saw that to him a lonely life was 
nearly impossible, and she had another parti^r in store 
for Inm — Grctchcn Hensler, a niece of her fate husband. 
Again he took her counsel ; and again, which is perhopS 
the most extraordinary part of the affair, it proved that 
she had judged as well for both parties as possible, 
'^riicre was no concealment in the matter; the new 
Niebuhr p*erfe(’tly understood his cliaraclcr and 
his sorrow — understood that she could not bo to him 
what Amelia had been ; hut she marrieil hint in faith 
and hope, and the life she brought him was peaccfhl 
and ultimately happy. 

Then another change had to he made. , He could no 
longer jK‘ar Berlin. * livery one s.iw that a different 
position was desirable, and what better than a residence 
in that country which liis literary labours had seemed 
to mark out as his own? I'hc king of Prussia wanted 
an ambassador at Rome, to negotiate with the pope 
certain matters touching the interests of his Catholic 
subjects, and Niehulir’s appointment was the most 
natural one jio.ssihle. » 

Tlis lirst impressions of Rome w’ore not favourable, 
and his first letter was even querulous ; but soon his 
clear single mind grew strong again ; and tlie spirit of 
his correspondence during the whole seven y(*.ar 8 of 
his Roman rtsidence is delightful. Children brought 
out thn fathe rly part of his charaider ; his wife was 
ever his loving and devoted companion ; some power- 
ful and intcreAing minds sought his companionship ; 
and a taste for art was improved by intcr(‘ourse with 
the rising young artists who were tlien at Rome — 
(’onielius, OverlH^ck, Schadow ; but, abo^^ all, the 
education of Marcus, l^s oldest child and only boy, 
who can Avondor if lie hecarnc more and more of a 
Ihmian, and if ho closed tlio seventh year of his resi- 
dence mournfully wdien preparing for his return to 
Germany ? 

His mission had been a difficult one — not that the 
papal court was unfriendly, but the home •instructions 
w'erc not ahvays clear and consistent. An earnest 
I’rolestant himself, ho Avas yet profoundly alive to the 
duties of rulers towards all their subjects, of all reli- 
gious beliefs, aud wished in every negotiation to make 
sure of a large measure of real freedom. 

Wlien at length the coiicorda fives w'ere agreed to, he 
was anxious for a reeall, on account, chiefly, t)f the 
delicate state of M^o Niebuhr’s liealth; hut for this, 
he had some little time to wait. It is interesUng to seo 
tlic manner in wliich he w as affected by the passing 
events of this time. 

‘Idle talk,’ says M. Bunsen, off matters of lofty 
iluport, and a dw'elling with idcasurc npon trifling 
topics, wore equally abhorrent to him. I shall never 
forget liow' Niebuhr sx>oke at a princely table in Home, . 
during the bloody scenes in Greece, of Suli and the 
Suliots, and the future of the Christian Hellenes, in . 
much the same terms as he has spoken to posterity id 
a passage of his Homan history, which breathes a noble 
indignation, and a sense that the brand of infamy still 
derives to us. The prince, a high-minded, amiable, . 
and intelligent man, listened, as did his guests,. with 
attention and sympathy; a serious moOd seemed to ^ 
come over the whole party; a pause occurred. One of , 
the guests, a diplomatist, of HcphistOphelian asj^^ct 
and species, took advantage of it to turn the oouvers;^*^ ^ 
lion. One of the eternally repeated trifles of the diy^ . > 
a so-called piece pf news that must be repeated 
prince—was skilfully used as a stepping-stone;, 
ten minutes, the whole table Was alive with 
between the spokesman and another pewp^ ^0 
contradicted him on a most impottanl^ 

^‘aurora’’ signified i%tii9 slang of thd Bomah 
houses, whether a mixtuir^s of ehocplate with odfibe dr 
hot. Niebtihr was 8ilcnt^^ At with quiet earnest- 
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tiess and di^niSed mien, lie speko these words: ** Wliat His habits, we are toM by another writer, were tem- 
heai'y chastisements must be still in store for us, Vhen, pirate and rejpilar. * fle entered with earnest sympathy 


in such times, and, with such events still occurring into id 1 the little interests and conventional jokes of his 
around usj. we cari he euterttiined with such miserable family and ‘friends ; aiifi he writes with quite os much 
trifles ! ” AU were mute, and Niebuhr also. A long eagerness about Marcus’s learning great E, or Corne- 
paueo ensued ; and the mysteries of the Caffe Nuovo lia’s flowered frock for her birthday, as about consuls 


^ere not mentioned again that day.’ 


or cabinets.* Niebuhr liimself says : * I shall teach 


The life which Niebuhr led after returning to little Amelia to wTite myself, for her mother has 
Germany, was not rcmarkiibl^ as to, incident, but it no time for it ; anU the poor little thing might ho 
abounded in useful and noble pursuit. He still joaloits of Marcus, if one of us did not teach her.* His 
shunned Berlin; and, on the whole, the university of consideration for Ins dependents iqay be illustrated by 
' Bonn npl)carcd to him as the best and most suitable this rem.nrk : *1 wish I had taken the governess’s room 
residence for the family, now consisting of five when we got into the house first ; but, anti-revolutionist 
children. lie did not tako any actual professorship, as T am, I nni too much of a democrat to turn her out 
but he lectured and he wrote. Tlere he became the nofv ifi right of superior rank.’ 

centre of a circle of the highest minds of Ck.rlnan\^ Of his character, some faint idea may ho formed 
All prized him; all, young and old, felt the hcncfit of from our Sketch nml extracts; but of the beauty of his 
his presence, his labours, and example. He regularly thoughts, his soundness, sagjicity, the perfect simpli- 
worked at the history of Heine; hut ho cultivntetl his evty of his whole style of character, a largo acquaint- 
garden, taught and ]dayed with liis children, and buill auce with his free outpourings to his friends can 
himself a house. The time was not all passed at Konn; alone give an adequate notion. We regard them as 
in 1829, the faniil}” visited Holstein and M“*c ITonsler. 5^inpng the very best jirivate letters we know — of their 
A twelve years* absence had pro(lu(‘cd many alterations, kind, wc mean —for they are not witt3% not playful, 
hut the love of country .and early home was wrought The reader will not find lightness and grace, but 
into Niebuhr’s heart, and he enjoyed this renewal of strength and maiilincss, and, in a remarkable degree, 
youth. A sad calamity, however, aw'aitcd him at aftectiouateiicss. ’riiey arc the charming utterances 
Bonn. On the night of JbVhruary the dtli IRIIO, the of a clear and honest mind, and have made us thankful 
new house he had built with such pleasha^ and care, for the privilege of knowing the inner life of one 'whose 
was burnt completely down. Yury little could he outward w'orks have long had our admiration. 

saved —excepting, indeed, that the hooks, being the 

first object to -whicli his ncighhonrs %vere attracted 

when the family were rescued, were for the most i)art THE T A T T L E T O N E LECTIO N. 


preserved, nnd nlso tlio jiiftmiscrii.t of tlio soTOti.l Tukrk never was a contested election in tlie borough 
volume oWiis Roman liistop^. 'I'l.e whole wirrespond- Tattleton that I remcmlicr but one, nnd it 

vm what wivstcnncl the last appeal to the 

IL. * . . ... . omiitfrv in Yvirtffnt* flin Hill an/1 


This event, though a great shock, ho bore wdtli much 
calmness, and set himself to restore wliat was lost. 


country in tlio matter of the Reform Bill. Staid and 
substantial fathers of families doubtless recollect the 


ii’oreign politics did not lose tlieir interest ; on the strife of parties nnd opinions which filial those times, 
contrary, tl\p French Uovoluti(jii of 1S30 excited all his and in which themselves took part, with all the hoot- 
ardour. At first, he was idanued, ant icii>ating fresh Je.ss Imsto and fervour of twenty ; feeling especially 
horrors; hut the welcome he gave to Euuis-Fliilippc hidignaiit that they were not yet householders, as their 
WM most entlmsuislic. Dr Arnold dessmbes lu.u as „ii,,c yotes might save tlio nation. England 

being made qmte happy by this turn ot ti.e pagc of through many a conflict of the old 


present life, and deeply indignant wnth the Bourbon 


ministers. His ardour in tids cause was indeed the ‘^inee then, and more of the kind are cot^ng; 

immediate occasion of his fatal illness; fi)r while Hie no event in our natiomU history ever appeaiSfel to 
French trials were pending, he w'ould go every evening, the denizens of Tattleton of half such magnitude as 
through severe cold, iu the depth of -winter, to the that contested election. Tattleton was an ancient and 
newR-roctms, and by this exiRisure caught tlie inflam- respectable borough. It has a railway station now, 
matnry cold of.whicli be died. On the evening of but looks much as it did at the time of my story— a 
f)lmstmas-day 1830, this forondab o. attack )w-gnn; small, old.f;ishiont>d country town, situated among com 
and on the Ist ol January _ lb!n,_ t lo ixceUcut nian • „„„ J .. 


breathed his last, fully conscious of his impondiiig fati* 
and not less so of that of his beloved partner, who 


and orchard lands in one of the cider-making counties, 
with a newspnper, a sheriff’s court, nnd sundry quiet 


had nursed him during the first two d«ys, but was shops and alehouses. There is an old church thete, 
afterwards too ill to leave her bed. When her hnshiiiifi with liigli Gothic windows full of painted gltiis, quaint 
was informed of this, he turned liis face to the 'wall, caiwing, strange tombs, and^ a suit of knightly aitUQtir 
and was heard to murmur: ‘Haples^i house 1 to lose hanging' between two tattered banners, which the 
fiither and mother at once!* ’riicn, ‘Pray to God, goxton says were carried some time in the wars. 


. IS* attcmlants Tradition gays also, that there is a flue oM pafaitltigto 

saw that he himself was setjkmg cointort m praax*r. » i i a. • a 

Mme Niebuhr survived him but nine days! She f^sco, whitewasM ov« from the Iteformtion, of 
•Iwia' iief chUdreu with her, and Uried to give them that I know nothing, Tlie town bad o%ir antlquitow. 
'1^#^ the shock ha* been too gre.at for her Its stocks were a marvel of age and 

health; she rests iia the sadio grave with him, ducking-stool for scolds yet remained iuu th# ebwit* 


|iit^ w the glorlq*jwi river. The king of P^hissia house, beside the beam with which they f 
tnttoutomt to his hraour. witphes agwnst the Bible j hut the ddeit ^ 

Oreat Tattleton was its charter: a lutthe' to 
saw hiin m 1828, says: ‘His person jaomnnaffftto/i ♦iift+ it- na/i 'aiiMriAii kaibssS 
r *as almost to ^tm^s, but his presence signed b#' » 

I w d&Y After Rannvmede: and Ametur oml 


aitd'spotfbCike one not used to *he right of trade and, toli, ward;, 

, He livid a life: of study and domestic of electing their Own .im4 oitte, 
csbnlre^ afid unreservedly.’ to serve in' thO king’s pH^Uan^i^' ‘ 
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\Ve all believed that Palladium of Tattleton to be 
kept somewhere in the churcrf and ^yencrations had 
returned their representatives Iceording to its provi- 
sions. But the bounds of the bArough wer® so devious, 
and the free burghers so thinly scattered among us, 
that all elections within the memory of man had been 
quietly managed by the mayor, the town-clerk, and 
the sheriff. Moreover, an old gateway and two crazy 
posts had something to do in thci business by right of 
ancient custom. In short, Tattleton was w’hilt the 
advocates of the whole Bill were apt to term a close 
and sometimes a rotten borough. Its ropresoritation had 
become hereditary — some said, since the Bong Parlia- 
ment— in the Stopford family, vtho owned at least half 
the soil, and were supposed to he as old as its charter. 
One of their ancestors had built the church, another 
wore the armour and captured the banners^that hung 
in it. The family pow and vault w^’crc there ; and they 
had been squires and justices of i)eace from father 
son, dispensing hosi)itHlity, work, and law, at tht*ir seat 
of Fern Hall — a great old manor-house, standing deep 
in a thickly-w^ooded dell not half a mile Ihnn TattJetom 
So far as 1 could learn, the Stojiforda had given no 
ornaments to state or church, hut theirs was pre- 
eminently a safe house. Its marl lets were gcaierally 
fortunate in their connections ; and its cliiels had 
supported the character of moch'rate reformers, each in 
his generation. At home, they were lenient magistrates 
and prudent landlords, never overtaxing tluMr tenantry, 
and rarely enforcing the game-Iaw^s. None of them 
over took a first step; l)ut »all iinjjroverneiits in the 
neighbourhood, if once commenced, were certain of their 
countenance ; and in parliament tliey always voted for 
any measure of reform which it was evident the people 
would want no hinger. 

It was, therefore, in accordance with fantily principles 
and practice, that the then reigning squire and M.P., 
Levison Stopford, Esquire, should take his s(‘at on the 
ministerial benches, and vote in and out of parliament 
for the Bill with which all England rang. Ia'visou 
S topford did not make brilliant speeches, but lu* had a 
fair share of prominence in county busiiu'ss, was#»i 
’ middling landlord, a respectable head of a family, con- 
nected by marriage with a Whig i)eor, Ihe father of a 
promising son, and, as the newspapcTs said, four lovely 
datiMters. All these recommendations to public favour 
could not secure him against division in his native 
borough. Tliere were (Conservatives among us, who 
clung to the lime-hononretl institutions of Tattleton, 
and could not consent to see their ancient ]>rivileges, 
charter, old posts, and all, submerg<‘d in those of two 
atljoining boroughs — Little Tattleton,* whose consti- 
tuency consisted of the bciulle, and L\imherdale, to 
which the carl always nominated his P(*cond son; for 
people already understood, that on the passing of the 
' Bill these three should become one, at least in elections. 

Sir Jonas Underwood, of Little Tattleton Park, did 
not like that prospect — ho had Ixjcn regularly returned 
by tlie loyal and independent beadle ever •since his 
majority, a |>eriod of some forty years — nrftlicr did 
the Earl of Lumberdale, as the present state of things 
nmda tils second jpn*s canvass by no nsnans ditficulc. 
Boltii tlie earl and*ihe baronet possessed some property, 
tnore influence, in our borough, by help of which 
tbejr loyal Gonservatives that their country 

^ diu^r^and exhorted Great Tattleton to rush 
’ l^rescue. mayor said, that though ho respected 
breeding, yet, if a country gentleman like 
80 far disgrace his family as tonrote 
which must break down the Briti|h 
00^ and utterly ruin England in less thk 
; called upon to 

Mbm; fhe town<»lerk always said as the mayor 
in Tattleton took diem fl»r exazn^es, 
was formed against Sto|ff6rd on 
lyhat him bhi own gronnd^; and long 


before the dissolution, it was known thaJT they intended, 
as tJie phrase is, ‘to start’ Sommerset Cloudesly, 
Esquire, as an opposing candidate in the Conservative 
interest. * 

Sommerset Cloudesly occupied a largo lAit^ neat brick 
house on the verge of our town’s liberties, with a 
meadow-like lawn in front, and acres of .orchard in the 
rear. Ilia father had been a small fiirmor, who bettered 
his fortune by all m'imier of money-making specu- 
lations — tliG Iasi of which, a cider-manufactory, and a 
mill, togetliLT with a house he had built, tiic orchard he 
had jilantccl, and a handsome strip of landed*property, 
debt-ending to his only son, made lum the second man 
in Tattk'ton. Sommerset had been what is Cidled 
carefully educated: ton years of his life Jiad been spent 
in the.Jiouse of a’ elergyman, who received select 
boarders as part of Ins o\mi family ; five more nt a 
college in OxiVml under the direcliou of a staid tutor; 
and the residue in a series of iidgets through tlic house 
and land left J»im by bis falbcr ; for at the time of our^: 
story, llie worthy cidcr-nuikcr had long gone to his* 
account. 

Sommerset was a tall, thin, genteel-looking m.-^i, in 
his thirti*‘ili year. Motherless, sisterless, and wiiehvss 
— strange to say, under such cireiimstancTS, lie was . 
restU-ss too. It was not a weight of crime that pressed 
upon his coiis(‘i( nee. Cloudesly’s life Iiad Iteen as 
harmless aj tJjose of his own api)le-trt‘es. It was not 
inordinate ambition Ibat distiiri>ed bis days, for tbongh, 
like mo4 of us, Somiuorset would have rather prolcrrcd 
being a grca.t*maii, could greatness be casjly come at, 
he lost no labour in its pursuit. Neither was it love ; 
that besieged his peace; for, except Miss Lily Prior, j 
old Tom the ])i\:Wt;f’s daughter, who sat i,g the same j 
j pew nt church, Somnuirset liad never been known ^0 j 
look on one of womankind with attention, Pcrlmps ‘ 
; the carefulness of his education might have done it. 
Info could not be entirely folded up like a napkin, and 
I i)ut into its pro])cr drawer ; and everything annoyed 
Sommerset (lloudesly, "J'he coming off of his waistcoat 
button was llm destructitm of Messina.* The world 
>va8 going to ruin if bis horse lost a shoe. Like the 
idle lamily in the JCasteni tale, he could draw g 
disturbance from the future also, and many a heart- 
quake had lie regarding wdiat might happen. His 
Oxford tutor had made* him a strong Tory; old 
! Cloudesly had averred, that was the only politics for a 
1 gentleman; and liuiugli Sommerset belu'vcd in all the 
alarms of bis time, his faith being j>artieularly strong , 
for terrors, he had always sij]>])ostxl liimself to be 
somebody. Sir .Jonas and the Earl of Lumberdalo 
assured him he was the hope of Tattleton; and, in an 
evil hour, he consented, in elcctWneei-ing plirase, to 
•contest the borough. 

Witli his relations, who regarded Sommorget as their 
toj) branch, the slc]) was in high favour ; and all his 
•friends came out strong in approbation, excepting old - 
Torn Prior. He had been the consulting friend atld 
boon-companion of old Cloudesly forty years beforo, 
wlien the one began to brew beer and the other to make 
cider. Tom’s brewery had not pai<l him so well as old 
Clbudesly’s apples, ilo had been the first to establish - 
a business of the kind in Tattleton. , There were tliree 
there at the time qf the election ; but the townsp^ple ' 
still know him familiarl’t as ihe brewer, though he 
long become a sleeping partner, having saved enough y 
himself and his old wile to liye on in a cottage cover^i, ' 
with grapo vines, at the end ot‘ a long green lau*,; p|if) 
which the main street of Tattleton dwindled away, i-; 

was, besides,' a thousand pounds for Lily, the 
apparent, moreover, of his interest in the brew^yi^ 
said ^ he bad no notion of politics, being 
to beer 5 and who was right kbput that th^ 
couldn’t say, but h^i sever knowed Sai holiest as ^ 
made money by a cont^ted qlectioti.* Old prior '} 

always echoed what her husband said,^ beiddes knitting ' 
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a perpetual stvcking that was her only occupation; 
but Tom and liis wife were old people now, and in 
sn)all intimacy with the college-bred young Cloudesly, 
though they sat in *the same church-pew, and some 
thought tlSeh- daughter Lily was also ti friend to our 
proposed member. Lily was as pretty a girl as could 
be found in all Tattleton, M’^hicli, together with her 
prospects, rather insured admirers ; but Lily took no 
trouble with miy of them, and was believed that the 
old folks rather wislied she should not be in a hurry. 

That was no wonder ; for, in this fidgety world, 
Lily Prinr was a treasure. Nothing ever disturbed 
her. Her hair might go out of curl, or her friends out 
of humour ; her honnet might lake unbecoming.fits, as I 
am told boniKjts sometimes do, but her equanimity 
remained unruffled, and her days W&yq spent in l^^nitiing 
l>esidc her mother in the little oak parlour, taking quiet 
walks, and hoeing i)eacc‘fully in her own flower-garden. 
Spiteful people said, that l^ily was beginning to look 
old-maidisli, but 1 never saw it in her eahn face. If, 
tVas also said— what didn’t they suyin Great Tattleton? 

I — that her muslin dress and crimped collar were more 
carejglly arranged when Sommersot Cloudesly might 
ho expected to walk that way; but Lily’s strongest 
demonstration was ‘ Dear me ! * and that she said on 
hearing of his iiitend(‘d contest. A perilous contest it 
seemed for Sommerset Cloudesly. fcJtopford was by far 
the richer and more influent ial man; tl^i ^interest of 
Ids party, his aristocratic connections, and his individual 
pride, all determined him to keep his ground ; and the 
generally pnident man liad hcon heard lo declare, that 
he would spend to the last sixpence! of his property, 
rather than sec himself unseated by an upstart 
sinipleton. ^ 

cSommerset and hi.s friends Iqnl, of course, the accre- 
dited weapons of their party herewith to attiu’k tluj j 
adversary, and Sioplord was called everything, from ; 
Iladieal up to Atheist. Thus the battle began, and i 
fiercely was it fought ; but election details are interest- 
ing only to the parties cngage<l : suffice it to say, that 
all the usuffl means for obtaining the independent 
suffVage of freeborn Englishmen were put in requisition. 
sYoters Bu4d<>tily emerged from corners 'wher<-m no 
freeholds had been previously dreamed of ; otlicrs were 
unaccountably absent on the polling-days ; the ale- 
houses abounded in trade, 'and the town in all dis- 
orderlinoss. There was everlasting controversy' over 
claims of residence? and ownership, witli numerous 
appeals to our famous charter; and prosocutions for 
assault and battery occupied our town lawyers the 
whole succeeding year. 

What spites and quarrels are still flourishing .among 
my old neighbourly which owe their origin to that 
election ! How many long friendships it split up, andt 
Jiow much family peace it disturbed, 1 cannot precisely 
state; but the like did hapi)cn. either is it within 
my memory's scope to enlarge on tlie Countess- Dowager i 
of Lumberdalc and her seven charming daughters, in 
elegant morning-dresses, api)earing at the poll, wlicre 
they shook hands with everybody, juid shewed a singular 
acquaintance with fapiily history ; nor to relate how 
Lord Littlemore, Stopford's brother-in-law, and the 
kjirondest peer in England, made colls on small sbop- 
and farmers, perhaps to shc^ what rank could 
1 , !^q pn important occasions. *No manoeuvre was left 
tlM? rival factions, nor any cause of dispute 
diniitedy luid the strife increased in bittomoss erery 
Rtiders, can any of you explain why jK^ople so 
ejieraliy rmi into the way of whatever |hey most fear ? 

the case is common, and Sommerset 
3 ^'^„„airiking instance. What waves, of 
1 and yrhat heaps of annoyance 
" durii%' tiiat county election 1 — 

iplji bttsinep in tho|^ unrefbrmed days. 

^ f lulled with dabbagerstockson the hustings ; 
derastated by groans; and his sonl 


harrowed by hisses. Nevertheless, both his friends and 
enemies were amazed t&soc how well Cloddesly acquitted 
hfmself ; his 0 pecches,fwl»en tliey could be heard, were 
models of seat eloquence ; and his oolours-^pea-green 
and white — w'ere sported with genteel triumph. By and 
by, however, it became evident to his most sanguine 
supporter that Sommerset had no chance; Sir Jonas 
and Lord Lumberdale themselves advised him to give 
up the contest ; but ^ho man had been persuaded that 
the sii^ety of Great Tatthdon, if not that of the British 
nation, depended on him, and a persuasion once in 
SoinmerstM’s bead was not easily gdt out. He believed 
on, in si)ito of tluiin and fortune. I never found out 
precisely what the business cost him ; nobody dared 
inqj^iirs, .and he burned all the accounts ; but at length 
the last day's poll was taken, and amid cheers, yells, 
and, a newly-begun row, Lcvisoii Stopford, Esq., was 
declared duly elected. i 

Men cannot have Waterloos of their own every day. 
No wonder, tlien, that the honourable member's glory 
w’as too great for his prudence: scarcely had the poll 
closed, w'hcn it became generally known in front of 
the • Stopford Arms, that tliero were two barrels of 
strong beer, wliich his liberality had devoted to the 
populace. On the ]>ublication of this intelligence, the 
ancient ceremony of chairing went on with more than 
usual vigour. It was a quiet autumn evening, hut 
there was no peace for 'I'atlleton. The shops and 
liouscs of Stopford’s friends w'orc lighting up in every 
quarter for a grand illuiniuation, while the opposition 
and the stingy were closing as quickly as possible. Half 
the rabble of the county were gathered in the streets; 
all our own respectability occupied doors and windows; 
and forth from the town-hall, in a substantial arm- 
chair, decorated \vitli bunches of ribbons, blue and red 
— ilio Stopfofd colours — borne in high triumph by his 
most zealous and noisy adherents, came the newly- 
ehoson senator (a rather stout gentleman, and father of 
a liopeful family), scattering coppers and silver wdth 
no sparing hand, from a large canvas bag, among the 
crowd, who roared and 8 cramblo<l in all the might of 
beer. Old politicians said it was a great victory for 
Avhig principles, and many a joke was cracked at the 
uusnccessful candidate's expense. Some believed he had 
retired behind bolt and bar ; others that he was defying 
fftrtune at a late dinner. If the latter statement were 
true, Soinmerset’s company must have been small. The 
Earl and Sir .Tonas had long since washed their hands 
of liim, as incorrigibly ohstimate. 'I'he more influential 
of bis supporters kept out of sight, being rather ashamed 
of the losing side ; and, I grieve to say, the barrels had 
utterly 8 liaken«lhc faith of many a votoless adherent, 
the freeholders of our streets and lanes, who now shouted 
Stopford instead of Cloudesly for ever. Some there 
were, nevertheless, witli souls above barrels — men who 
had votes, and men who had none — and they collected 
their forces at the foot of the main street, as vantage* 
ground from which to groan at the above-mentioned 
processioD, and inform Mr Stopford of their intentions 
to unseal liim for bribery and corruption. 

Great Tattleton was not a fighting place — a 8 eriQti| 
riot bad never occurred within the memory 6 f ill 
* oldest inhabitant yet on tliat evening quiet people 
began to feel uneasy ; and my particulalr friend,. Miss 
Croply, Iwd selected it as a fitting occasion 
parly.* Miss Croply was a maiden lady of Utmi fifty 
years, and great note among us. 8 he drqw dl^C^A 
at die bank ; kept her own es^ablishm^ntv 
a mtdd and a boy j and gave select pariies. ^ ' 

Miss Croply was a Tory after her 


Is. 


s^d there w$s nothing al^ hated 
reffirmers, for all they wanted was to m 
respectable people, and 
theb principles, she had 
merset ..jCUmdesly ; and by My . 
defeat liad nht brokan 
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the Priors, mysolf, and two or three other favoured* 
friends, to tea aftd crumpets pre^red by lier own fair 
hands. These re(iuisit 08 were ejn the table, and tlife 
party assembled in the little drawing-room, all but 
Lily, whom her mother had left to manage some 
domestic matter (the old lady was particular at limes); 
but at its conclusion, Lily was to come througli the 
lane, over the fields, and up Miss Croply’s garden, to 
avoid the crowd, and shew the b<|autifiil now bonnet 
she had received that morning as a present froA her 
aunt. We all knew Lily to be exact ; but the hour 
had come, and not tlfe woman. 

* Don’t draw that curtain, if you please, ^Ir Prior ; 1 
would not gratify the low crciatures by looking out ! ’ 
said Miss Croply, as shouts louder than ordinary r<^e 
from the street, and old Tom stepped to the window. 
The noise came nearer. It sounded like, ‘Miss I’rjor 
for ever ! ’ We rushed in a body to the windows. Miss 
Croply herself drew the curtain. There w'aa a woman 
borne in a garden-chair, dangerously liigli, by the riiosC 
zealous of the Cloudeslyitcs, while the rest followed in 
applauding procession, angnieiited every monuint, and < 
Toni’s hands went together like the ‘ crack of dooln ’ 
as he exclaimed : ‘ By jingo, it’s my own daughter !’ 

Lily it was, in her pretty green gown, white shawl, 
and gay new bonnet — it was trimmed with pale-green 
and white: as for l)cr face, it expressed nothing but 

* Dear me I’ I never saw such philosophy. Out rushed 
Tom, 80 did all the men of us, and followed the crowd 
up the street, and down the lane to the front of 
Cloudesly’s house, where wc arrived just in time to see 
the gallant Sommerset hand Lily from her chair with 
the air of a man about to kneel. Poor Cloudesly! he 
was lioth weak and strong, but a good fellow at heart. 

‘ She w'ore iny colours, and suffered for my sake,’ 
was all he said, as with Lily on his arm ho marched 
. hack with us to Miss Croply’s drawing-room, followi^d 
by the crowd, shouting : * Prior and Cloudesly for 
ever ! * 

‘Lily, dear, what’s the meaning of this?’ said old 
Mrs Prior. 

*I thought I would take a look,’ said Lily calmly 
‘and they all got about me, saying 1 had on Mr 
Cloudesly’s colours, and ’ 

* So you did wear his colours,* cried Miss Croply ; 

* and I’lu proud of you for keeping up your principles ! 
Mrs Prior, 1 always knew there was something great 
in that girl ! * 

‘It's just the bonnet my aunt sent me,’ said Lily; 

* and I didn't mean ’ . i 

‘ Never mind w'hat you meant,’ cried Miss Croply, in ' 
whoso mind policy as well ns romance might have been 
at work at that moment ; ‘ we don’t want no excuses.* 

In short, Lily was made a heroine that evening. 
Her father and mother thought themselves called upon 
« to rebuke, hut it was done rather in the encouraging 
style, specially when Mr Cloudesly gave the company 
to understand that henceforth he M'as to be considered 
Lily’s humble servant. Isfi’t that the proper .phrase, 
renders ? And Miss Prior, wlio hafl not her composure 
to regain, coloured slightly, and finished the matter by 
»aji|(ng; * I>earme!' • 

I hstve heard fi:om herself, that she had put on her 
auhP|honneti and come quietly through the lane, when 
It sfmlc her that she would like to sec what was going 
cm^MlSjll^i Crhply w^ allow no looking out at* the 
h>W Git^aiaa; so nearer and. nearer to the street did 
not boys at the bottom of all 
the shout that she was wearing Mr 

1 the phalanx then surrounded lier,| 
'UiO triumph, which we witnessed. Tli^ 
remarka^y full upon it 1 
:i* -regarded -as a devoted 
' horc|li|^' %3Pies of fwe these - aSe 

TyMiyps^iW*'' wedding At. 

very'nose» h&kxe he' 

went to parliament. I can vouch for oldfTom and Miss 
Croply leading off a country-dance the same evening 
in Prior Cottage ; hut it is two-and-twenty years ago. 
There is a tombstone over the oHl man and his wife. 
Miss Croply has left her bank deposit to three nieces. 
Sommerset Cloudesly grew less fidgety long ago, 
and some people say less genteel, hut he brews ti )0 
best beer, and makes the best cider now in the county. 
There are ten childrcntin the hrick-liouse, but Mrs 
Cloudesly looks *ft8 composed ns ever; and when her 
husband reads to her at work on the winter nights, as 
lie dutifully does, in the newspai^ers, she stauctiines 
remarks, at the close of long parliamentary debates, to 
wliM‘h Sommerset was always partial : ‘ What trouble 
those people have in that House of (Commons, my love! 
Wasn’t it really good for you that you lost Hie Tattlcton 
election ? * 

SAILORS* HOMES. * 

• 

Oun readers may probably have from time to time read 
allusions to ‘Sailors’ Homes,* without precisely iinder- 
staiuliiig the nature of these institutions. Tlieygnre 
based on the fact that sailors, as a class, are little better 
than children Avlien ashore, and require to heprovidcnlly 
cared for, to save them from imiiosition and misery. 
I'he seaman wlnm afliiat is so thoroughly accustomed to 
olK‘y orders, jiwl to be dir(‘ctod and instnicted in cver}'- 
thing, tliat he never thinks for himself, and never 
acquires ihc least forethought or capability of guiding 
himself in any^position apart from the actjve duties 
of his profession; consequently, from time out of 
mind, he has b(‘cn csiK'cially doomed to bo victirnisecl 
on the land. No sooner has he been paid riff* after a 
voyage, tlian he is-atjeast at all the groat ports~« 
beset w’itli ‘ crimps,’ * runners,’ and other land-sharks, 
who entice him to low public-houses and lodging- 
houses, Avhere he is plundered with such extraordinnry 
dispatch, that he frequently loses the results of many 
months of toil in a few days, or even a few hours. 

Of all men, seamen have pre-eminently^ claim on 
public sympathy and protection ; no class needs the 
latter more, and, strange to say, no class has, until a 
comparatiA'cly recent period, received it less. In the 
words of Thomas Clarkson : ‘ The grievances of mer- 
cantile seamen are a natiodal and crying evil ;’ and 
Avhen w'c reflect on their importance, both ns regards 
commerce .‘iiid Avar, it aamU be acknowledged that it is 
a national duty to do all that is possible to protect 
them while asliorc, and to ameliorate and improve 
their lot in every practical Avay. But this, like maiiy 
other national duties, lias been \eft to the voluntary 
exertions of a fcAV pract'ujal philaniftropists. In the 
AAtonls of Mr Slieriff Alison (noAv Sir A. Alison), 
when addressing a meeting at (Jlasgow, with the view 
of founding a ‘ Home’ there: ‘The seamen are placed 
in very jicculiar circumstaiices—their virtues are cx* 
hihited at sea, and their vices are exhibited on shore* 
The community is benefited by the fonner, and they, 
the sailors, are the victims of tlio latter. ^ It is there- 
fore more incumbent on those avIio arc enriclied by their 
iiidultry, and protected by their valour, to prevent their 
falling into those vices to which unliappily so Aiahy of 
them are addicted. *As had been so avcU stated, they 
could do nothing to improve the character of the seaman 
without at the same time benefiting all classet of tlte 
community.’ 

There is weighty truth in the last lentencei'i 
Undoubtedly, any and all improvements, 
the physical or moral condition of one'closa 

1 community, reacts on idl. But espcd^ly in 
of seamen, the result would bo bonefioial to 
in an incalculable degree. liaise the 
of the sailor, by indtpiSg in him 
videat habits, and he wll%soon n ' 

in prosperity and saenrity of s^^try p Im 

Jjw, 


£' ' ' ' ' ' "''T’'’, '>^r ' ' '\. ' . 
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will indeed n>j^y all that has been done for him by his 
steady industry in peace, and by his gallantry in war; 
for we think it is a great error to suppose, aS some 
do, that Rymere rcckfess outcast will fight more bravely 
than a man who feels that he is a responsible and 
respected citizen of a great nation, witli his own 
proportionate* interests involved in the results of the 
conflict. 

It is to protect the scanvin froTji extortion and 
temptation while ashore, and to elevate him in the 
social scale, that the excellent institutions called 
Sailors’ flonies have been projected, 'fheir oiiject is 
to insure a respectable and truly comfortable * liome ’ 
to seamen, at. an exceedingly moderate rate of«payment; 
together witli.other aclvanlages to be hereafter alUidiHl 
to. An able pamphlet on the subject, by Mr Montague 
Gore, has recently been published, aiul we are indehte«l 
to him for the statistical information we are about to 
lay before the render. 

It appears that Captain Fdlioti, T?. was tijo finst 
who conceived the idea of founding Sailors’ Homes. 
This w^as in 1828. In J88;i, one was establislied at 
Chailcston, in South Carolina ; but the first in Knglaiid 
was under the auspiecs of Mr (rreen, tlie great sliip- 
huilder and ship-owmer of Jilackwall, near London, and i 
he originally designed it only for liis own niimcroiis 
seamen, although by a recent regulation others are 
admitted. Cax>tain Hall, K. N., deserves I' orthy men- 
tion as one of the first promoters of Sailors’ iloinos, 
and he has for years indefatigably dev»)tod himself to 
their formation. Ho' recently visited ^tiie chief ports 
in the kingdom, to obscTvo personally the condition 
of seamen aslion', and to advocate the ostablisliiuent of 
Homes. « 

• The first public Sailors’ Homo was tliat of Wells 
Street, London. It was opened in May 388“) ; and Mr 
Gores im\/rms us, that from that time up to Doeeiubor 
81, 3 851, no less than ‘ 5-1,028 seamen w-ore received 
into the institution, of which niunher 15,055 w^ero old 
or retumed^hoavders. Last year the inmates amounted 
to 4633, ami 1^.25,100 xsassed throngii tiic seeretary's 
hand of monfey left in his charge, L.2500 of which was 
deposited in the savings-bank. TJic building in AVells 
Street is capable of bolding 320 men, eaeii of whom has 
a separate berth. The teijnis of admission are 1 !s, per 
week for full-growm men ; 328. per week for lads; and 
10s. Cd. jjcr week for ai>prenticos. Ji’or this sum they 
are entitled to lodging [washing also], and four excellent 
meals daily; the dietary is admirable. . . . The t(*nns 
and regulations of Mr Green’s establishniont uro nearly 
the same as those in Wells Street. It is capable of 
holding 200 men ^ and here, too, are 1o be fo\ind eqii.ally 
gratifying pnwfs of i)rovi(k’nt habits, instances hav- 
ing occurred of men having as much as L.KM) in the 
Toplar Bank.’ 

Good libraries are provided at these Sailors’ IIoiiics, 
and the moniing-prayora of the Chureli of England ale 
duly read ; but the attendance of the inmates is perfectly 
voluntary, and no distinction of ndigions envd bars 
their admission. This is as it shouUl be, and wo have 
heard the Wells Street Home spoken of in terms of 
praise and gratitude by seamen who have been boarders 
there. Seamen of the best character thankfully flock 
tq the Homes, and, consequently, captains prefer to ship 
i their crews f!mm them. Mi*Gore says, that in <mo year 
ships were manned from the Home in Wells Street. 

The JPortsmouth Home was oponetl in Aprit 1851, 
h^d has been gimtly supported wad enlarged by the 
contributions pf the soi^ereign and some 
of, the nobili^. It receives British sailors at 3.3s, per t 
tbr and IDs, for boys md apprentices, i ^ 
;C 0 heernJ*iS: it, ^r Edward Banwj ifotomor of Haslar 
ilTayai Hospital, fayst.* 

^jWlth iase; crimps, and other Of biJsetting the 

of the Hospital to w«Jde.y imd beguile the 
on their mschat^ is npir aha^ kt an end. 


Tills is, I believe, principally to he attributed to our 
Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, from whlifii estahlishihent 
d boat is generally sont every discharge-day, to give 
the invalids the oppewtunity of going there without 
diflioulty — the regulations of the Home being posted 
up in various parts of the hospital. 1 am sure it is a 
comfort and a blessing to all who go there.* " 

A Home was opened in Dublin in July 1848 ; and at 
Bristol, Plymouth, sCork, Dundee, &c.. Homes are in 
course of forma lion. A magnificent Sailors’ Homo 

has long been in course of establishment at Liverpool ; 
Imt it is not yet opened, altbotigh nearly finished. 
Iriflucntial meetings have also been held nt Aberdeex), 
Glasgow, Greenock, &,c., to cS^tablish Homes at these 
sc^'^er&l ports. No one can conceive how absolutely 
necessary such institutions arc but those who, like 
oiu'selvesf have seen the way in which senraeti are 
robbed and Jed astray ashore. Mr Gore gives tliia.^ 
public a. little insight into the case. ‘ I visited,’ sajp ' 
lie, ‘ a short time ago, some of the houses at Wappfng 
and its neighbourhood, into which the sailors ari^j 
Meeoyod. These houses are kept by crimpSj^ 
W'iiylny the unsusjiecting sailors ; they are h^'^||H 
eondnrted to these places, where they find^IlQM^pP 
duneiug going forward ; they are indwi^dw^Spil^P 
their abode there, and arc often pluxiddl^* >qf 
farthing they possess. In some^iJbbuBes,' I'liw 
I fon‘igners ; and in the days when burking was common, 

I many of thi'se unfortunates were made away with. 
Ill Bristol, wlien a slop arrives, the sailors are sur- 
rounded by a f?et of miserennts, who are called “runners,” 
and are taken by them to houses of the lowest descrip- 
tion Instances innumerable miglit bo stated of 

the horrible slate of the dens to which seamen arc 
obliged to n‘st)rt for want of more respectable resi- 
dences; rofiberies are of frequent occurrence; and in 
one, I fear not a solitary ease, murder was committal.’ 

Our object in giving tliose extracts is, to shew the 
vital necessity for the formation of Homes at all our 
leading jiorts. At Liverpool, for instance, the crimiis 
arc so active -aiul speculative in driving their aborain- 
4 'ihle trufUe, that no sooner do they hear of a man-of-war 
being xiaid off at rortsniouth, or any other naval port, 
than they sc'iid llieir agents to entice the sailors down 
to Liverpool. Let us quote one solitary example of 
th.e way in which Poor .Tack is plundered. ‘When 
Her Majesty’s ship liakiyk was paid off at Portsmouth, 

I many of the men were so plundered, that they were 
obliged to a^iply to the magistrates for redress. It 
appevirs from the notes ol‘ tho evidence taken IxsPoro 
tlicm, that seven of these men were charged L.102 for 
Bircc days* entertainment at a low public-house, one 
item being L.G, 28. for two hours’ rido in an omnibus ; 
and a messmate, who came, to breakfast with them, 
was compelled to pay 1 Ts. 4d. for two eggs, some 
lieef, and a cup of coffee. It is gratifying to state, 
the same time, that nineteen men of this .ahip. <g j ^ 1 
received into the Sailors’ Home, Wells Street, 
taking with them L.222, besides their retnittanS^Uls/ 

Wc ’will make one more extract from Ms Ogre’s 
interesting broeburo: ‘Every seaport has -a diliect 
interest in %\iq improvement of tho character of Sia 
seamen who frequent it, and whoso example topat 
exercise considerable influence on the rest of tho cohsi- 
inunity. To tho ship-owners, as well as to 
the Homes cannot fail of proving in the h i gh est dogreo. 
advantageous- Their ships are now pfiten wiapj^ '^y 
men upon whom, when at forcagn pm$p Slp^ 

d^ndence can be placed. They care Vttte 
pliip in which they soil; they are hee^m 
^port they shall return ; mt tlio estahllshn^^ 
will induce those who have , 

tages, to. bo desirous of 
render tlie itteomeu better 
it will <^080 

We ooiedhdly'end^se^ ^ - 
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One great obs^cle to the spceily formation of Sailora* 
Ilutnes, Bcems to be the outlay ij^ecessary in the shape 
of bujUdings, &c. On this point offer, with cioference, 
a suggestion of our own. Jt is,* that hulls ef largo ohi 
ships bo bought and fitted up as flootimj-Uomps. Such 
establishments would aecommodate a large nunih(*r of 
seamen in a very comforlahlo manner, and eonUI be 
kept up at ail exowdingly moderate annual outlay for 
repairs. Surely the proprietors df the doeks in our 
large ports eould, and would afford a eonv^nient 
mooring-plneo at a iperely nominal rent. 

In comdiision, wo uiiiy mention, that an estahlisli- 
ment of a kindred nature to Sailors’ Homes is the 
‘Asylum for Distressed Seaneui’ in London. Jt is 
supported by voluntary contributions, and rdbei^es 
destitute seamen of all nations. It lodges 100 inmates, 
and providi's them with two goo<l meals •daily. • Ft 
were to lie wibhod that similar asylums Aiere estabhslusl 
at every port in the empire. , 

The philanthropist, Tliomas riark'-on, sliortly before 
his <Ienth, proposed that all pnbli«‘-liou>(>s top ‘.(•.•mien’s 
lodgings bhoiiUl he licensed under strict special rc^ii-* 
lations. This, we think, would be a step ni tlie riglit 
direction; but there is nothing liJ.e Ji roprlar SifiioiV 
Home. Nevertheless, even in the large licensed 

lodging-houses would be exceedingly useful as auxiliaries 
to tlic llomcs. 


UNCLE TOM’S CAHIN. 

STOltV or l.LIZA. 

Hncle Ttm*8 Calm is the title of an American work, 
respc»eting wliicli it is alleged that fifty thousand copies, 
weighing fifty-five tons, were di-iiosed of jn the sliort 
period of eight weeks. So high a degree of po]mlarity 
could not rest on an insiiflieieiit found itiou.’’ The hook 
is a species of novel or stor 3 % designed to iiortray in 
vivid colours negro-life in the blave stales ot America ; 
and such is Iho graphics and trnth-bke way in >\hich 
the authoress, Harriet Hecchcr Stowe, has strung tin 
whole together, that the x)roduction has not only 
enlisted the symiiathy of the Abolitionists, but roused 
somotliing like a seii^e of shame in the holders of 
slaves — liitherto impervious to all rcmointranco tui tlie 
subject. A cheap London reprint of this somewhat 
interesting book enables us to give a slight bkctch of 
its character. . 

Uncle Tom is n middle-aged negi’o slave, on the farm 
of a ALr Shelby, in Kentucky ; he lias Idarned to read, 
is pious and exemplary, and his hut is resorted to for 
edification by old and young in the neighbourhood. 
Tom is married, has S(»veral children, and is highly 
trustworthy. Between his family and that of his 
ovrner there is an agreeable intercourse, and to all 
^appenranco bo is likely to, live and die on the estate; 
but his master falls into pecuniary diHicnUies j’beeonies 
indebted to a wretch, Haley, a dealer in slaves from tho 
south; and he is obligisl to pari with so much live 
property to wipe out Ids obligations. If is arranged 
that Tom must go, and tilonguilh him a young female 
shivo^ Eliza, almost white, who is married, and has 
liithi^to acted as lady’s-maid to Mrs KSjielby. Eliza’s 
Jjeetty boy, Harry, makes up the lot. 'I'he first iioint 
of 'interest in tho narrative turns on Eliza niul her 
child : and we cannot do better than allow tho outhoross 
to enter on the history of tliis unfurtunato female sfavo 
and her husband. It is said to be drawn from tho lifiil 
'TOim had been brought up by her mistress frntii 
gi^hood as a petted and indulged fitvourito. Tiio 

* Ws sttiiwstend that Mw H. B. Stows Has rccslvod from her 
mtk of fra ihovtand three hundred dolktret m hor 
premium on thre* months’ mIo of Toim*e 


traveller in tho south must often havo^^remarked that 
peculfhr air of refinement, that softness of voice and 
manner, which seems in many eases to he a particular 
gift to tho quadroon and mubftto women. I'liesc 
I natnrnl graces in the quadroon are often imited with 
beauty of the most dazzling kind, and in almost every 
I case wnth a personal appearance prci«»s.sessing and 
I agreeable. Eliza, such as wo have described her, is not 
I a fiinex' sketelij^bnt taken from reineinbrance, as we 
I saw her years ago in KenUieky. Safe under the pro- 
toetiiiLT care of her mistress, l^liza had roaclu‘d mntiirity 
vvilhoiifc those temptations which make beauty so fatal 
an iiilK ritance to a sljvo. She had been married to a 
hri'dil aad t'llcnted young mulatto man, wdio was a 
slave on a ncighhonyii'g estate, and bor« the name of 
(Jeorpe *11 arris. 

‘This jonng man h.nd been hired out by bis master 
to w'ork in a lia'i^giiig f iclory, where his a(lroilne.ss and 
ingenuity caused him to be considered the Hrst hand in 
the pla(‘e. Ho had iin ented a machine for the cleaning 
of tJu* hemp, which, considering the edneution and 
cireumst'uice^ of the inventor, dis])l;iyed quite as 
much inechnnienl genitm jis Whitney’s collonsgin. 
lie was ])o‘-'*e‘--ul of a handsome person and pleasing 
inaimeis, and w.is a general favourin' in llie factory. 
Ne\( rthelevM^ jis iliis 3 oeng man w’ss in the eye of Iho 
law nol a man, hnt a thing, all the e •••iip *rior (pinlitica- 
lions wt-re mhjec t to the eontri.l of a Milgar, miri’ow- 
miiitlcd, tyrnmical nrister, 'Tins s-ime gentleman, 
having heard ot the lame of Heorre’s invention, took 
I a ride over to flie factory, to see wliut this* intelligent 
chattel had Ifcen about. He wms received with givat 
enthusiasm bj^tlic employer, who (‘ongratulatcsl him on 
]K)sst •.'sing so \aliial)le a slsnc'. He was wiit('d upon 
ov(T lh(' factory, shew n She ni'ichincry by Ch'orge, wllb, 
ill hi'di spinls, talked so fiiieiitly, held himsdf so erect, 
looked so handsome and m.mly, that his master began 
1o feel an unc'asy roufcioiiMiess of iidcriorUy. What 
Imsiiic'-s had his sl.ne to he mar'diing round the 
comitiy, inventing imchines, and holding ^up his head 
anif/ng gentlemen? He’d soon luit a stop to it. He’d 
lake him hack, and jmt him to hoeing and digging, and 
“si‘e if he’d ste]) about ••() smart.” Accordingly, the 
maniifaelurer and all hands concerned wvre .astounded 
when be suddenly deinaqded (leor«!;e’s Avages, and 
announced his iiiteiitioii of taking liiiri home. 

*• Hut, ]dr 11 ir* I ronionstiMtCvl the manufacturer, 

“ im’t tins rather sudden?” 

‘‘ What if it is ? Isn’t tin* m m 

“ We would he willing, sir, to increase the rate of 
com pens d ion.” 

No ohjeet at all, sir. I looil jjy.*e<l to liire any of 
my hands out, unless 1 'ac a mind to.” 

“ Ihil, Hr, be seems xieculiarly adapted to tins 

busiivss.'’ 

“■ J )aresn 3 ' lie ma 3 'be; luver w^as innch ad.ipted to 
anything that I set him alunit, I’ll he bound.” 

“Jliit only think of his inventing this machine, ’* 

I intCTposed one of the workmen, rather unluckily. 

“() 3 ’rn! — machine for saving work, is it? IfeM , 
invj,;nt that, I’ll be hound ; let a nigger alone for that 
any time. They are all lahour-saving rancUines them- 
selves, every one of ’em. No, he shall tramp I” 

* George had stoOll like one transfixed at hearing his 
doom thus suddenly profiounecd by a powTr that ho 
knew was irrcsistihle. Jb' foldeil his arms, tightly I 
pressed in his Ups, but a whole volcano of bitter Ibcl- 
ings burned in Ids bosom, and sent streams of firo 
through his veiiTs. lie breathed short, and his l»t^ I 
dark eyes flashed like live cojds ; and he might have I 
broken out into some dangerous ebullition, had hot thh I 
kindly' manufacturer touched him on the tuiu,ilhd iial4| 
in a low tone : Give ^ay, George : go with him for 
the mesent. We’ll t#y to help you yet.'’ 

* llxo tyrant observed tho wMsper, and conjectured 
Its import^ tboujg^i he gou14 not hear what wat sold ; 


and he inward^ strengthened himself in his determina- 
tion to keep the power he possessed over his victim. 
George was taken liomc, ami pnt to the meanest 
drudgery of the fartn. He had lK*en able to repress 
every chsre^ectful word; hut the flashing eye, the 
gloomy and troubled brow, were part of a natural 
language that could not be repressed indubitable 
signs, which shewed too plainly that the man could not 
become a thing. « ^ 

‘ It was during the happy period of tns employment 
in the factory that George hud seen and married his 
wife. Dtiring lliat period — being mueli trusted and 
favoured by his employer — he lia(i free liberty to come 
and go at discretion. I'he marriage was highly 
approved of by Mrs Shelby, who, with a little womanly 
complacency in matcli-making, felt pleased to unite 
her handsome favourite with one of her own class, who 
seemed in every way suited to lier ; and so they were 
married in. her mistress’s great parh>ur, luul her 
mistress herself adorned the bride's beautiful hair vdih 
orange-blossoms, and tlirew over it the bridal veil, 
whicli certainly could scarce have rested on a fairiT 
head ; and there "was no hude ot‘ white gloves, and cake 
and wine — of admiring guests to praise tlie bride’s 
beauty, and her mistress’s indulgence and liberality. 
For a year or two, Eliza saw her husband frequently, 
and there was nothing to interrupt their hajipiness, 
except the loss of two infant children, to vl^om she was 
passionately attached, and whom she mourned with a 
grief so intense as to call for gentle remonstrance from 
her mistress, wlio sought, with materhal anxietj^ to 
direct her naturally passionate feelings within the 
bounds of I’onson and religion. 

* After *He birth of little Harry, however, she hml 
gtwliiHlly iKJcome tranqiiilliscdcand settled ,* and every 
bleeding tie and throbbing nerve, once nmre entwined 
with that little life, seemed to become sound and 
healthful; and Eliza was a happy woman up to the 
time that her husband was rudely torn from his kind 
employer, and brouglit under the iron sway of his 
legal owner.* 

‘ The manufacturer, true to liis -word, visited Mr 
Harris a week or two after George liad been taken 
away, when, as he hoped, the lieat of the occasion had 
passed away, ami tried every possible imlucemont to 
lead him to restore him to fiis former einploymeut. 

*‘You noerln’t trouble yourself to talk any longer,” 
said ho doggedly ; “ 1 know iny own business, sir.” 

“ I did not presume to interfere with it, sir. I only 
thought that you might think it for your interest to let 
yofUr man to us on the terms proposed.” 

Oh, I understand .tlie matter well enough. T .saw 
your winking and^diispering the day 1 took him out 
of the factory; but you don’t come it over me that waj^ 
It^s a iVee country, sir ; the man’s aiul 1 do wdiat 
I please with him — that’s it.” 

* And so fell George’s last hope : nothing before liiiif 
but a life of toil and drudgery, rendered more bitter 
by' every little smarting vexation and indignity which 
tyrannical ingenuity could devise.’ One day George 
visited his wife in a distracted stato of feeling. ‘ I 
hiiVe been careful, and I liavo been patient,” said*Iie ; 
*^but it's growing worse and worse: flesh and blood 
can’t bear it any longer. Every obanoe he can get to 
instdt and torment me, he tulles. I thought I could do 
my work well, and keep on quiet, and have some time 
to read aad learn out of work^-bours $ tout the mdre he 
sees 1 can do, the more he loads on. He says that 
though 1 don’t say anything, he »m IVo got the devil 
In me, and he means to briitg it out ; and one of these 
days it will come out in a tray that ha wont like, or 
Fm mistaken/^ ^ 

, dear I whii|^'shi«liwo dpf^ Eliza mournfully.^ 
hi* If Was only 'yesterdjay>^ ^ikH ■-‘Oeofge*'' m I ’ was 
loading stones into a yoh^ Has’r Tom 

h% wWiivso. netor- horse, tlmt ; 


the creature was frightened. I asked him to stop, as 
pleasant as I could ; hie just kept righb qn. I begged 
Ihm again, and them. he turned on me, and began 
striking ma. I held his hand, and then he screamed, 
and kicked, and ran to his father, and told him that I 
was fighting liini. He came in a rage, and said he’d 
teach me wlio was my master; and ho tied me to a 
tree, and cut switches for young master, and told him 
tliat he might whipt me till be was tired; and he did 
do it.*- If I don’t make liim remember it some time ! ” 
And the brow of the young man grew dark, and his 
eyes burned witli an expression that made his young 
wife tremble. “Who made this man my master — 
that’s wlint I want to know?” he said. 

Well,” said Eliza mournfully, “ I always thought 
that 1 must olK‘y my master and mistress, or I couldn’t 
bo a Chri»'.iaii.” 

“ There is some sense in it, in your case : they have 
brought you up like a child — ^fed you, clothed you, 
indulged you, and taught you, so that you have a good 
education— that is some reason why they should claim 
^you. Hut I have been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn 
at, and at the best only let alone ; and what do I owe ? 
I’ve paid for all my keeping a hundred times over. I 
u'on*i hour it — no, [ v'on't!” he said, clenching his hand 
with a fierce frown. 

‘Eliza trembled, and was silent. She had never seen 
her husband in this mood before, and her gentlo system 
of ethics seemed to bend like a reed in the surges of 
such passions.’ 

The end of this is, that George absconds, and is fol- 
! lowed by bis wife and cl did, for she had overheard the 
bargain as to her transfer, and was resolved to gain her 
liberty or die in ^the attempt. She leaves the house 
8tt‘althily at niglit, with her boy in her arms, hurries 
over fields, through swamps and forests, and actually 
arrives at the Ohio without hinderancc. ‘Her first 
glance was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, between 
Ikt .ind the Canaan of liberty on tbo other side. It 
Avas now early spring, and the river was swollen and 
turbulent; gr(‘at cakes of floating ice were swinging 
heavily to and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to the 
peculiar form of the shore on the Kentucky side, the 
land bending far out into the water, the ice had bei-n 
lodged and detained in great quantities, and the narrow 
channel whi<*h swept round the bend was full of ice, 
piled one cake over another, thus forming a temporary 
barri(»r to the desccntling iec, which lodged, and formed 
a great undulating raft, filling up the whole river, and 
extemling almost to the Kentucky shore. Eliza stood 
for a moment contemplating this unfavourable aspect 
of things, whhdi she saw at once must prevent the 
usual ferry-boat from running, and then turned into a 
small public-house on tlie bank, to make a few in- 
quiries.’ While resting here, llalcy, her infuriated 
pursuer, who had tracked her, arrived at the ferry, 
guided, not very wdllingly, by tv'o slaves, Sam and 
Andy. Eliza caught a glimpse of the trader, and,* 
frantic with terror, ruslied ‘forth. ‘A thousand lives 
seemed to bo concentrated in that one moment to Eliza. 
Her room opened by a side-door to the river, ' She 
caught her Aiild, and sprang down tlie steps towards 
it. The trader caught a full glimpse of her, jiist as 
she was disax>pearing down tlie bank; and 
' himself from his horse, and calling loudly on and 
And^, he was after her like a hound after a 4eer; . In 
that dizzy moment her feet to her scarde seemed: ^ 
toimh the ground, and a moment brought 'the 
wafer's edge. Eight on behind they oame sMil herred 
with strength such as God gives only to the 
wjth one wild cry and flying leap she' 
over the turbid current by the< 


hands, as she did It. 


‘The huge green fragment of ioe on wliich alio’ 
alighted pitched and creaked as Acr weight came on it, 
but she stayed there not a mou^nt. With wild crieil 
and desperate energy, she leaped to ntioihcT and still 
another cake; stumbling, leaping, slipping, springing 
upwards again ! Her shoes arc gone — her stockings 
cut from her feet — while blood marked every step ; but 
she saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimlj% as in a dream, 

) she saw the Ohio side, and a niauihclping her up the 
I bank. • 

I “Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar!” said the 
limn. “ 

‘ Eliza recognised the voice and face of a man who 
owned a farm not far from her old liunie. 

“ Oh, Mr Symmes 1 — save me — do save me — do h^dc 
me ! said Eliza. 

‘•Why, what’s this?” said tlic man. VWliy^ if 
’tan’t Shelby’s gal ! ” 

“My child! — this boy — he’d sold him! There is 
his mas’r,” said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore*. 
“ Oh, Mr Syuimcs, you’ve got a little boy.” • 

“ So I have,” said the man, as he rouglily, hut kindl 3 % -i 
drew her up the steep hank. “ Besides, you’re a rijlit 
bravo gal. 1 like grit wherever 1 see it.” 

‘ When they had gained the top of the bank, the man 
paused. “I’d he glatl to do something for j’e,” said lie ; 
“but tlicn there’s iiowhnr I could take yo. The Iwst 1 
can do is to tell ya to go said he, ])ointing t(» a large 
white house which stood by itself, off the niain street 
of the village. “ Go thar ; they’re kind folks. Thar’s 
no kind o* danger but they’ll help you: they’re up to 
all that sort o’ thing.” 

“The Lord bless you !” saitl Eliza earnesth'. 

“No’casion, no ’casiou in the world,” said the man. 
“ What I’ve done's of no ’count.” 

“ And oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell any^nie !” 

“Go to thuuder, gal! W'hat do you take a f(‘11er 
for ? In course not,” said the man. “ Come, now, go 
along like a likely, scnsihlo gal, as you are. You’\e 
arnt your libert^^ and you shall have it, for all me.” 

‘The woman folded her child to lier bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly awa}^ 'J’he man stood am^ 
looked after her. 

Shelby, now', mobbe won’t think this yer tlu' nio.st 
neighbourly thing in the world ; but what’s a feller to 
do ? If he catches one of my gals in the same fix, hc’.«4 
welcome to pay back. Somehow I never coidtl see no 
kind 0* critter a-strivin’ and pantin’, find trydng to chir 
tbeirselves, with the dogs al ter ’em, and go Jigiu ’em. 
Besides, I don’t see no kind of ’casiou for me |o bo 
hautcr and catcher for other folks neither,” 

* So spoke this poor heathenish Kentut4iian, who had 
not been instructed in his constitutional relations, and 
consequently was betrayed into acting in a sort of 
Christianised manner, wliicli, if he had been better 
situated and more enlightened, he would not have been 
left to do. 

• ‘ Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectntqr of the 
scene, till Eliza had disappt^ared up the bank, when he 
turned a blank, inquiring look on Sam and Andy. 

‘‘ Tlmt ar was a tolable fair stroke of business,” said 

Sam* • 

“^he gal’s got seven devils in lier, 1 believe,” said 
Hole^. s “ How like a wild-cat she jumped ! ” 

‘f WaJ; now,” said Sam, scratching his head, “ I hope 
mas’r^U ’isense us tryin’ dat ar road. Don’t think Z feel 
, spt*y enou|;h fiir dat noway I ” and Sam gave a hoarse 
chuckle. ^ 

“ Ym, Iwigh.I” said tlie trader with a growl. “I’ll 
.^ugh t’other side yer moutlisP and h% 
about their lieads with his riding- whip.-,” 

. shouting up the bank, and 

before he was up* 

masV said Sam, with much gra- 
vily, h'^nch ’spect missis be anxious. Missis 

lidin’ the critters over Lizy’s 


bridge to-night;” and he started ofT, followed by Andy, 
at jul> speed, llieir shouts of laughter Coming faintly 
on the wind.’ 

Having gone this lengtli, wc nlay as well, conclude 
the episode of Eliza. It may be generally known, that 
runaw'ay slaves are in many instances favoured by the 
kindly aid of ft denomination unw'earicd in well-doing — 
the Society of Friends. By a family belonging to this 
respeetablo bod^', Eliza , her child, and hu.‘>band, wore 
Buceoured and fbrw'ardcd, under various disguises, to 
the northern frontier of the States, on their w'ay to 
Canada. For the final crisis, on the shore *of Lake 
Erie, Eliza was dre.ssed in male attire, and seemed a 
handsome young man. Harry figured as a little girl. 

‘Mrs Smyth, a respectable woman frpm the settle- 
ment of Canada, v\’hitlu!r they were fleeing, being 
fortunately jibont erossing the lake to return thither, 
hail eonsented to appear as the aunt of little Harry ; 
and ill order to attaeli him to her, lie had hpon alloived 
lii remain the last tw'o da^'.s under her sole charge ; and 
an extra amount of petting, joined to an indefinite 
amount of secd-cake.s and candy, hiid cemented a very 
close attaclnnent on the ])art of the young gcntlemyi. 

‘I’lie hack tlrove to the ivharf. Tlic two 3 'oung men, 
as they aiipeared. walkc'd up the ])lank into the boat, 
Eliza gallantly giving her arm to Mrs Smyth, and 
George attending to their baggage. 

‘George standing at the eaptain'.s ofllee, settling 
for Ills part\', when he overheard two men talking by 
his side. 

•‘ I’ve watch^Al every one that eninc on bpai*d,” said 
one, “and I know they’re not on this boat.” 

‘Tlie voice was that of the clerk of the boat. The 
.<ipeaker whom he addressed was Marks, a ^friend of 
Haky, who had eoine (gi to Sandiibkj'^, seeking whom 
he might devour. 

“ You would scarcely know the woman from^ a 
wliite one,” said Marks. “The man is a very light 
miilalto. He has a brand in one of his hands.” 

‘The hand with which George was taking the tickets 
and change trembled a little; hut he tih'iicd coolly 
around, fixed an imeoiu erned glance on th(‘ face of the 
sjieaker, and walked leisurely tow’ard another part of 
the boat, wdiere l^liza stood waiting for him. 

‘Mrs Snytli, wdth little Harry, sought the seclusion 
of the ladies’ cabin, wliere the dark beauty of the sup- 
posed little girl drew many flattering comments from 
tlie iiasoungers. 

* George had the satisfaction, as the bell rang out its 
farew'ell peal, to see Marks walk dv)wn the plank to 
the shore; and drew' a long sigh of relief when the 
boat had put a returnless distaiie^. between them. 

‘ It was a superb day. ’J'hc bine #aves of Lake Erie 
dlinced ri)>prmg and sparkling in tlic sunlight. A 
fresh breeze blew’ from the shore, and the lordly boat 
ploughed her way right gallantly onward. 

’ ‘ Oh W'hat an untold world there is in one human 
heart! Who thought, as George walked calmly up 
and down the deck of the steamer, w'itli his shy com- 
panion at Ills side, of all that was burning in hU 
bosom? The mighty good that seemed approaching 
seeiflcd too good, ttK> fair, even to he a reality ; and he 
felt a jealous dread every moment of the day that 
something would rii|p to snatch it from him. 

‘ But the lx>at sAvept c«l — hours fleeted, and, at last, 
clear and full rose the blessed English 8hore--ahdreS 
charnted by a mighty spell — with one touch to 
©very incantation of slavery, no matter in Avhat langu^ 
pronounced, or by what national power eouflrmedv . : 

‘ George and his wife stood arm in arm as ^ 
neared the small town of Amherstberg^ 

His breath grew thick and short; a 

before his eyes; he silently pressed the 

lay trembling on his© dim*. The boU 

stopiied. Scarcely seeing wfeat ^ 'todV 

his baggage, and gath^, % 
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company landed on the shore. Thev stood still 
till the boat had cleared; and then, with tea^;g j^nd 
embracings, the husband and wife, with their wondenng 
child in their armsj. knelt down, and lifted up their 
hearts to Gel 1 

**lSvas something like the burst from death to life ; 

From the 'grave’s cerements to the robes of heaven; 
From sin’s dominion, and from passion's strife. 

To the pure freedom of a su'd forgiven ; 

Where all tlio bonds of death and hell are riven, 

.And mortal puts on immortality, 

When Aiercy’s luuid hath turned the golden key. 

And Mercy’s voice hath said : “ Uejoice, thy soul is free.” 

* Tlie party were soon guided by Ikirs SipJ'lli to the 
hospitable abdde of a good niissiouary, whom Cliristian 
charity has placed here as a sliojjlicrd to tho'outcast 
and wiindering, w'ho aro constantly finding an asylum 
on this shore. 

‘ Who can speak the blessedness of that first day of 
freedom ? Is not the aense of libiTty a liiglicr and liner 
one than any of the live ? To move, sjieak, and breathe, 
go out and come in imwatelied and free from danger! 
\Vlft) can speak tlio blessings of lliat rest whicdi comes 
down on the free man's ]>lllow, under laws which insure 
to him the rights that tied lias given to man ? How 
fair and precious to that mother was that sleepiiig 
child's face, endeared by the memory a tliousaml 
dangers I How impossible was it to s'ioep in the 
exuberant iKissession of such blessedness ! And yet 
these two had not one acre of ground,,,iiot a roof that 
they could'call their own ; they laid spent their all, to 
the last dollar. They had nothing mure tliau the birds 
of the air, or the flowers of the field j yet they could 
ijpt sleei) lor joy, O ye who lake th'cdoin from man, 
with what words shall ye answer it to God ?”’ 

With ibis episotic, we close for the present, and will 
go*into the history of Uncle Tom in a subseiiuenl paiier. 

FORTUNES OF A lATKRAKY GOLI)-SEEKEK. 
The same passion for gold-seeking, which in onr clay 
has developed itself in a new form, raged in Europe 
from the depth of the middliJ ages till the eighteenth 
century was far advanecd. By the arrival of the latter 
period, liowever, a good deal of disen'dit had been 
tlu’own upon the business ; awdvward revelations had 
been made ; well-authenticated facts had been turiuMl 
outside in ; and, in fine, the world’s dread laugh liclped 
not a little to put down the conviction of ages. That 
conviction did not relate to the existence of natural 
hoards of the preotous metal. Such idle dreams were 
left to tho fanciful and superstitious, whose stor*J 
were usually situated in the bosi.'m of mountains, ami 
guarded by gnomes and demons. The others ■were 
more rational and practical : they sought to obtain their 
end by means of legitimate science, hiiscd upon virtue 
and religious faith. ^Iiis basis is the only thing 
that since tlion has been unanimously abandoned ; for 
philosophers are still by no means agreed as to the 
iai^iosslbUity of making gold. • 

Only a few of the gold-seekers of the present day are 
Jiteraiy “men, for the pickaxe doe^ not very naturally 
replace the pen; but at tlKbtime wo speak of, aUnost' 
tl}e whole tribe were authors. Borel, in 1654, makes 
fibiO list amount to 4000 ; but this is an exaggemtion^ 
many ot his names being imaginary, and some cut 
into several pieces. We have befom us, hpwever, a 
catalogue by a less zealous compiler^ brought between 
^^ghty and lunety years further down, eontaiiiing about 
: '^500 treatises by about 900 authors-^ numbm: which 
■Me consider nob the liemarlmblo of the ikets 
tonectsd with the hennetic tfMaime. All.theso works, 
exception of a sii^ wmher, are in Xatfn; 
'them arei^thA of a ‘eertaiU' 


Bernard Trevisanus, to him his learned name, 
although he was bom .at Padua in 1400. We do not, 
however, particularise this author on aocouUt of tlm 
value of his hooks, for we are thankfhl to say we have 
never secii^his /Sccrei o/" Chemistry, or Id's PkUoso^, 

phers' Etjg, or, in fact, a single line lie has w^xitten ; 
but w'c look uiion him in his personal character as the 
very ideal of a gold-stjeker ; and we are on that 
account anxious to ircscue his name from the obscurity 
ill wbit^h it rests. 

Bernard’s attachment for his life-long profession was 
spontaneous, x)er]iap$ instinctive. « He had no need to 
apply himself to make the precious metals, for ho was 
horn w'itli a iiiece oi‘ one of them in his mouth— the jiiecc 
whicltis leclinically called a silver spoon. Ho had tho 
ralik of count; and his fiitlier, a doctor of mediciue, 
leaving })jm a eullieient forliiiio, ho had nothing to do 
but to enjoy the -worltl in any way ho thought fit. 
We shall see how lie managed. When only fourteen 
tears of age, lie fell in with one of the works of the 
Aralniiu i>liysi(:iiiii lihasis, and this led him, after four 
ears’ labour, to tho fountain-head of the occult philo- 
sopiiy, Gebei*. The hitter, next to Hermes himself, is 
the acknowledged chief of llie science, and Trevisan 
found himself in good Jiands ; although he wished he 
lutd made his a(‘<juaiiitanc(; earlier, as he had already 
spent to no purpose about 800 crowns. The reader 
must not snpiiose that the wcaltli of adepts vanished 
in the common operations of chemistry ; for in point of 
fact, the material eonsumed was tlie material sought 
for — gold. Some, indeed, suiiposed that by subliming or 
juirifying the imperfect metals to a high enough degree, 
tliey might convert tliem into the jierfect one ; but in 
general it was aeknowledgcd that thercs was no way of 
inakiiig gold but by means of gold itself. Tho philo- 
sopher's bU)hi\ as “it was called, was a powder containing 
the pure essence of gold, and how to obtain this was 
the (pies lion. 

Trevis.ui was not without friends and advisers in the 
groat search. iMiilosophers gathered about him like 
i)oos*, and by their ahsislauce, together with the formula) 
^n the works of- Geber, he had soon spent 2000 
Clowns more. But lie was not discouraged. Ho applied 
to Uio tieatises of Arclielaus, Rufreissa, and Sacro- 
b'oseo ; associated a monk witli him in his experiments ; 
and 111 the course of tliree years laid rectified spirits of 
w ino more than tliirty times, till it reached a x>oint at 
^ liich no glass was strong enough to hold it. That 
was veiy ivcll ; but it cost more than 000 crowns, aiid 
he was no nearer his object than before. 

Tie now began to dissolve, congeal, and sublime 
common siilU sal -ammonia, the alums, aud copperas; 
and in distillation, circulation, and sublimation, ho 
.siiciit tv. elve busy years, at a cost of about 6000 crowns, j 
I’revisun almost lost faith in liuman science, and set 
Iiimsclf earnestly to pray for iiluminatiou. In this he 
was assisted by a magistrate of his own country ; but 
while invoking divine aid, they were all tho while 
working away with marine^salt. ITiis substance they 
coiilinuied to rectify for eight months without finding 
any change in its nature. It will bo seen, that the 
, object of aU these experiments was to find a sblveat 
powerful enough to separate the essence of gold from 
its material, tlie spirit from the body; but it how 
struck him like a flash of lightning, that 94m fortla 
must bo the thing; and throwing himself upon tliis 
substance in its state of greatest intensity^ ttkd it 
first upon silver, then upon common m^veury^-^ut all 
inl^ain. 

£ However, our Bernard was still in the of his 
^£0— he was only forty-^six $ i^thiog fiir 
He began to travel, with the view of 


He began to travel, with the vkw m 

* Tho French anth^ of the 
while aeckrlng that It k Ibr pet ite khsiw 
are, oouns^ them to read,ii^''nm‘'of IsrdOt uotlnus 

. at eU 'that they reoomsnehd^' ' ' '"'V'' '' ^ 


iiiLUwiiy; and at length fell in with Mattre Geoffirey ' tell. But Bernard speedily saw that/ he had been 
I^uvrier, a Ciftereian monk, ai man after his own conluvtcd thither by the hand of destiny ; for in his 
heart. These congenial companions set to work at solitary wanderings he encountered a monk whom he 
first upon hens* eggs, calcining e^^en the shells ; till at at once recognised as a kindred apkit. It would be too 
the end of eight laborious years, devoted to these and long to tell how they fell into talk nboift the Corn- 
other substances, they had acquired the skill of at panioiis of Cadmus, the Doves of Diana, the Dragon, 
least preparing in an artistic manner the furnaces used the Seriant, and the Kyinplis ; of tlio Mai', thei Female, 
ill their operations. After this, ho attaolicd himself to and the Hermaphrodite ; of the Hermetic Suliiliur which 
another theological friend, who w-as protlionotary of exists in gold, and of the means of coagulating with 
BergUcs, in Flanders ; and with him he worked dgring this sulphur theX sacrod* Mercury. SulRcc it to say, 
fourteen months in distilling copperas witli vinegar, tliat tlicir conversation cxciteil in them an intense 
But the result of the experiments was nothing better desire to cxpi'riim’nt, and an absolute conviction that 
than a quartan-ague. the collision of two such int(‘llcols would strike out the 

When Bernard began to get better, the interesting sublime spark of Iriilh. But how to nuniagc ? Gold 
intelligence ciinio to liis ears, that Maitre Henry, con- could not he made williout the .aid of gold ; and they 
fessor of the Emperor I'kwdinand HI., iiosscsscd the had not a piece lietween them. But here llie lucky 
secret of the philosopher’s stone. Our adept, therefore, stars of* our philosopher iulerposed. Bernard fell in 
sot out at once for Oermany, .and by moans ot the gdod with a merchant to nhom his family was known, and 
offices of friends, and the liberal expenditure of money, his ndvcutnres unknown ; and the good man had the 
obtained an introduction to the fortunate man. Witlf kindness to lend liiin 80n() lloiins. This was a trilling 
him he sot to w'ork wdth a good lieart ; hut after recti- debt to incur at a time when he stood on the A’cvy 
fying and dissolving till they were tired, lie found that ^hrink of the Secret; and the two friends sot to work 
llo had only succeeded in melting awny "00 erovma with a will. They occupied themselves for three y^rs 
more of liis wealth. The thing grew ‘serious. He was in dissolving gold and silver; and then discovered that 
now fifty-eight. He could afford to dully no loiigor: it their fund was exliuusted, and that nothing remained to 
was necessary to find tlie secret of Llie hcrmctie sciciu*e them of all Ihcir labours but the embers of the lire, 
at once, or give qp the search. Trevisaii poinlcred Trevisan .applied to philosojiliy for consolation: he 


at once, or give qp the search. Trevisan poinlcred Trevisan .applied to philosojiliy for consolation: he | 
over his critical position for two entire months ; but at set himself tq^ read atleiitivt ly Arnold of Villcnova. 1 
the end of that time a ray of liojie fiashed across the This ‘ great •thcolc»gi;tn, skilful jihysieian, and learned 


gloom of liis meditations. The nature of the hojio A\e 
do not know ; we can only tell Avli.at was the course of 


j aleliemisL,’ .as we are .nssuivd b> Andreas, a eelcbr.ated 
lawyer of his d#y, was in the liahit, of making gold at 


action on which it detennined liini. Jle ^^ro^e suddenly jileasure ; but not satisfied AAith this triumph', he would 
from his depression, and, girding up his loins, began to neeils interfere in the coneei-iis of religion, and more 
travel, lie Avent first loltome; then to Mp.ain; tbcii ehjiecially scandalised tlio wliole orthodo.x world by 
to Turkey; then to (Jrceee. He pass<'d into Egypt; affirminir, * that tlie avoi ks of charity and medicine ari| 
llieii into liarbary; then visited llhodcaji and tlien n.oie .agn'cahle to God tli.m the services of the altar.* 
traversed a portion of ralesliue and Bta’sia. He then He Avas likewise the master in th<‘ sublime seience of 

returned to 3^’rance, by Avay of IMossjna, and visited the famous Baymoml I/ully, Avho, as is well knowm to 

England, Scotland, and finally Germany, ^Yherevo^ English history (although the fin t is omitted by the 
he went, it w'as Hie same thing. Tiie phantom he histori.uis\ converted in one operation 50,000 lbs. weight 
foUoAved fled as he pursued; ami alike in the lieart of of mercury, lead, and tin, into pure gold? which was 
London, tuid in the deserts of the Holy Land, he saw^ coined into rose nobles. Bayinond, like his master, 
appearing, and then vanishing, in the dlstuiiee — Avas a great theologian, and the grand aspiration of his 

„„ , , , . life, to v.liich he final) V fell a martyr, Av.as the conversion 

The nnreachcl i.iiii.(hH« ot l.is .lospair. IJeniard was 

That the secret existed, there could he no doubt; for kJ naturally fiami one to the other— he AA’as greatly 
it AA^as a part of Trcvisari’s creed that it Avas horn struck Avitli that hhauliiig of religion with science Avhicli 
; before the Flood ; that it was revealed to the T&raelites is oiiservahle in almost .all the Hermetic books, AA'hei'O 
in their passage through the Desert; .and that it had ilie jiraclical part of Christianity, the Ioa'o of Gml and 
thus been handed doAvii through the vaj'ious goner dioiis man, is iiiculeatc«l as the fuadanu'iital m.axiin. On this ' 
of men. In his own travels, lliero Avas no A\ ant of *t rue he jiondered for eight years, by which time he had 
philosophers here, there, and everywlien'^ ]iut they attained the rijie age of seventy-three, and then at 
were alone; they kept their science to themselves ; and length the mind of the adept open#l to the Secret ho 

they fixed ujion the inquirer a stony gaze, A\hieh Imi been so long and so blindly pursuing, 

petrified his heart. Pretenders, on the eontrarj'^, w ere His Beavcii was snecessful. lie was now able to 
as open as day — there was no end to their civilities : sejiaratc the i>\ire sjurit from the material gold that 
but their favours were expensive; they cost altogether, lud all his life been harmonising and fusing, and Avhile 
» including his traveLiing expenses, about liJ, 000 crowns; reading the hooks of the alchemists, to collect their 
and he was at length obliged to sell an estatij Avldeh truths, ami pass over their errors as dross. It was two 
had produced him the agreeable lUlle rcATiiue oK’ 8000 years before he had fairly accustomed his mind to this, 


German florins. 


view of tfio subject ; but his life Avas i)rolongcd for five 


Bernard was now , sixty-two years of ajjo, A\'ithin a, year» more, during Avhich time, notwithstanding his 
y^ of his grand climacteric. He had succeodtxl Jn i)overty and solitude, lie ju-ohabiy enjoyed the only real 
divesting himself by degrees of all his property, Avith happiness ho had cA^r knoivii. He reached the age of 
the exception of what afforded him a very bare sub- eighty-four, and, in the year 1400, gave up his kst 
si8tence>;[ and his relatives, incensed at a conduct breath with a smile. If a bystander had inquired ^ 
Avhicli th$ir Ignorance of science prevented them from the munent ho was passing away, what it was wlii^ 
appreciating^ had turned their backs upon him. Poor, gave this illumination to his countenance, and 
friendless, and alone, he had hatched his Philosophc'^^ tranquillity to lijs heart, ho would doubtless 
to |ome puiposo; and now Avhat was he to do ?a answered, tJw phiUmpher^s stone. : V 

He the first pia^e, find some cheap retiremenk^ JVfter liis death, lie obtained the reputotioit 

where So os^d at loast Itire : and accordingly he set missed when living. His works were widely 


He the first pia^e, find some cheap retirement ' JVfter liis death, lie obtained the reputation 

where nt loast Itire: and accordingly he set missed when living. His works were widely 

oht ij he had visited m his travels— the island and some of them printed so late as lOTlJi 
of he should have chosen the island of reckoned an importantsiiiip to the stuOent^eC j 

Holies fiseie: then mf other island, or an island more science ; and the name of tiie luckless j 

th^ ap^pat^ ^ ,v|h0 mainland, it would be diificult. to was always included in the llgb qfigves^ ' I 


lacon's boat-lowbbino afbabatus. . £ 

The \rant of a ready means of lowering boats itom 
vessels in distressed *^:ireunistanccs, has been exemplified 
with the mo£l tragical results in such cases as those of the 
Oj'ion, Birkenheadf and Ainazon. Mr W. S. Lacon, late of 
the U.E.I.C.*s service, has invetitcd a plan for malcing 
thorn quickly ave|.ilablo, which s('(Mns likely to be successful. 
It was tried on the 5th August by the liegatta Committee 
at Folkestone, with the approval of great number of 
persons professionally qualified to pronounce on tlie 
subject, f. The wind was blowing strongly from tlic soutli- 
west, witli a heavy surge running. This proved fortunate, 
for the better testing of the efficacy of the system. In 
the fii-st trial, a boat was lowered from the steamer by one 
man/with several persons on board, and jdighted on the 
w'ator, abaft of the larboard paddle-box, witli the utmost 
safety and apparent comfort, the tackle Ixnng released 
momentarily by the weight of the boat’s descent, the vessel 
at the time steaming at the rate of KuoLs per lionr. Jt 
was afterwards hoisted up again by two men. At the 
second trial, the boat was lowered airti cleared from the 
ship by one mjui, with Mr l^aeon and three men on board,* 
thee vessel at tlie time iiiaiiitainiiig full specil. The same 
c.vpcrimoiits were ju'rfoniu'd several times during the day. 
in a similarly successful inanm'r. The apparatus cmiiloycd 
by lilr Laooii is ver} comixact and simiile, being fixed under 
the dock-scats, so as to be not in the least incommodious. 
In treating of tins patent invention, the lAvcrnool Mercunj 
says, Mr Laeonhas succeeded in ‘solving a problem whieli 
has hitherto baflled the ingenuiLy of beientifie ami i>raetieal 
men, and /'ittaining the “ ilesiticratnm <vf lowering boats 
evenly, and of rapi<lh disengaging tlu‘ tackles,” b> a sedf- 
acting contrivance. Mr Laeon takes as Ins principle the 
well-imowi axiom in nicclianics, that >vhat is guiiieil in 
flower is lost in time; and altjiough he aiiprovos of the 
method at present in use, as being the host for hoisting u]) 
boats : he (seeing that tlm hoisting need never be a hurried 
operatioiij substitutes two single ropes or chains, wiiicli, 
being secured to two broad slhigs passing round tlie body 
of the boat, are then brought inboard on davit'^, and caiTied 
to two conc'avc barrels connected together liy means of 
a shaft. The ends of the ropes or chains arc secured to 
the haircLs in such a maniu'r that they will supjiort any 
amount of weight until such time as the boat has reaehcil 
the water, when they will disconnect and fall away from 
their attachment by tlieir qw ii weight, by wliieli means iic 
prevents tlio possibility of u ship, in its onward progress 
through a rough sea, dragging forward a lowereil boat 
sideways, and capsizing or .swamping it. liy means, then, 
of a friction-strap and pulley round the .shaft, one man Is 
enabled to regulate the descent of the boat, which will go 
down by its own weight ; and by moans of the parallel 
action of the two haircls, he lowers both ends uniformly, 
and insures the b^liat falling in a ])Voper position on the 
water.* ^ 

IGNOBABCB THE GUEAT CAUSE OF POVERTT. 

There are, in every fully-peopled country, large immliqrs 
of persons whose lives are passed in luu’dship and misery, 
and whose greatest exertions can do no Mrc for them 
than procure tlie barest means of subsistence*. These 
are greatly to be pitied, and it should be the study of the 
government, and of all w’ho possess the means, to rqpmve, 

^ as far as possible, the causes of theiir misfortune. It 
cannot, however, be said that any competition, save only 
that which they themselves uatiK*a1ly and necessarily 
cxldbit among their class, fbr obtaining tho inadequate 
amount' of employment for wliicJi thoyni*o fitted, is charge- 
able with tlie Imrdsliips they endure, tt is a mel&iicholy 
tiii^,;ita eopoems the tndividaa]ls, that we cannot extend 
Wthm any indirect relief without tending to increase the 
evil by raising on addition to i^eir liuinber* How, then, is . ^ 
their condition to be mended? The only way, it appears 
to me, is to fit them % entering into competition with 
'Hodai scale by means of in* 
shal® thinly to give a greater value 
wldcb tiie7it‘emlo{p>>and thus entitle them to 
^ great^ vid|e nf'.aertlcea In murn. We need 


entertain no fear lest, by this letting in competition upon 
the class above thRm,%'c shall lower these latter in tlie 
scale of society. So Jong as the capital in the country 
shall continue to increase in a greater proportion fhan its 
population, there must* always bo found additional employ* 
ment and better rcmiineration for those wliose labour is 
capable of adding to the national wealth. It may with 
more truth be stated, that the consequence to the com- 
munity of the existcpcc of any large number of destitute 
pc*r.styjis, is to keep down the general rate of wages, posi- 
tively, through the absorption of capital required for 
their relief, and, negatively, tlirough the absence of those 
additions to capital which tho surplus services of instructed 
arti.sans always occasion. — (i. It. Porter* n Lecture at Wands- 
woriJiy entitled * Services for Services* London : Clowes. 
H*51. 


A W EE BIT NAM E. 

SifRPiiKun loquitw'. — An‘ a wee bit name — canna it carry 
weight o’ love l^Soetes Ambrosiantef No. Ixxii. 

A WEIS bit nami' ! O wae’s the lieart 
AVhon nought hut that is left. 

But doubly dear it comes to he 
When time a’ i‘lse hath reft, 

An' youth, jui’ hope, an’ innocence. 

An’ l».ni»piness, an’ hame. 

Arc a' conccntriMl in a word, 

TJnit word -a wee bit name. 

Back through the weary waste o’ years 
M} memory is borne, 

An' gurglin’ streams, an’ thickets green, 

^Am’ fields o’ vclloiv corn : 

An’ laiiely glons, an’ sunny hills 
ITpon mj spii’it gleam, 

The phantoms o* the past before 
That spell — a wee bit name. 

(> vision sweet I a fair, fail* face, 

A young, but Ihochtfu’ brow', 

Twa gentle iMui o’ azure sheen, 

Are hcainiu' on me noo. 

Be still, my heatin' heart — be still; 

It’s but an idle dream: 

She heeds na thongli wi' treinhlin* joy 
1 breatlic a wee bit name. 

A wee bit name ! O lives there uno 
’Hiat never, never felt 
Its pathos an’ its wizard power 
To soften and to melt ? 

No — callous though the bosom be 
Wi’ years o’ sin an’ shame, 

’Twill melt like snaw in summer’s sun » 

Before some web bit name. 

A w ec bit name ! the rod whose touch 
tBids hidden waters start, 

The torch tliat lichts the pile upon’ 

The altar o* the heait, 

An’ kindles what wad else decay, 

Into a holy flame: 

A sacred influence may lie 
* Within a wee bit name 1 “ 
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MONETARY SENSATIONS. 

The poorest and most luilucl^y do" in the world either* 
has or had some small portion of inoiuy. No matter 
how small, how hardly, or how precariously earned, he 
has seen, from time to tiinc, a glimpse of the colour'of 
Ids owm cash, and rejoiced accordingly as that colour 
was brown, while, or yellow. It folUnvs, therefore, 
that even the poorest and most unluciky dog in the 
world has experienced monetary sensations. It^ may 
appear paradoxical, hut it is no loss true, that it ivS the 
very rich, born to riches, the heirs to great properties, 
or no end of consolidated stock, who have never enjoyed 
or feared the sensation to which we allude. To them, 
money is a thing of course ; it pours in upon them with 
the regularity of the succeeding seasons. Itent-day 
conit's of itself, and there is the money ; dij idend-day 
is as sure as Christmas, and there lie the recei]»ts. 
These are the people who know nothing of the coniino- 
dity with which they are so well endowed, or, at most, 
their knowledge is but skin-deep. They take and 
spend, just as they sit or walk. Both' seem natural 
processes ; they have performed them since tliey w-orc 
born. Their money is a bit of themselves — an extra 
and uncommonly convenient limb with which they are 
endowed. It is only w'hcn some sudden catastrophe 
bursts upon and cuts off the supplies, that tliis class of 
liidies and gentlemen experience, like the shock of’ a 
thousand freezing shower-baths, their first ‘ monetary 
sensation.’ • 

But the men and women who work either w ith head 
or hands — ^who fight their way — who lAaii to gain 
and plan to spend, so that the latter shall counter- 
balance the former — who lie sleepless in their beds, 
intent on how to make both ends meet — >vho are luc'ky 
and unlucky — wlio travel the ups and the downs of life, 
iMire grasping fortunes, there turning out the linings of 
penniless pockets : these are' the people whose 'wliolc 
lives arc ono long succession of monetary sensations. 
Among tliom mainly is cultivated the art. of looking | 
at tWQ sides of a shilling. They know liow to value 
half-crpwns and sovereigns in calling up the long 
ari«ar^^v;%ard*worked hours, which arc, as it were, 
the smii|£^haiig6 of quarters’ salaries and weeks’ 
W9ges. How m^y sj^kos of tho steady-going pen 
endfic^ in tiioso bright yellCw disks— how many 
thumps?^ tihe ponderous hammer has it taken t^! 
piod^oaS^tlila M Pf silver^ Or on a larger scale 
—as speculator sweeps to himself the^ 

all as good 'as gold, for whidt 
worldly means upon 
'a wK'idv ina^ ,hlm. 
clutdi itiUt 'hid 'tings' iUTued,, 


out as, thunk Heaven! they have, that then, and 

then! He lias had a tolerably vigorous monetary 

scysatioii. 

But the whole of the inonej'-getting classes, and, to 
isome extent, the classes w'ho merely spend what others 
got and gave them, can look very well bac^ npoit a 
scries of monetary sensations which have marked 
epochs in their lives. Onr remembrances of that kind 
are, of eouv>e, most deeply engraved, and most clearly 
recollected, in tjic cases in w liicli wc are working for our- 
selves. ami have ourselves achieved stei>s and triumphed 
over difficulties in life — each stej) and triumph marked 
by a lejigthcninft of the purse. But there tare early 
monetary impressions eomnion to almost all the, juvenile 
world, rich and poor -to the ehildn*n of the diikc or of 
the incclianic, to the hoy wlio has obtained th? iiriee 
a pony or a watch, and the boy who has been made 
a present of w'liat wdll buy him a twopenny story-book, 
or a tw'openny bun. Boys and girls commonly liavo 
poses — to adopt a jihvase not knowm south of the 
Tweed, where it must be explained, that 40 have a 
pose, is to i) 06 sess a little private and secret, or quasi- 
•seeret, hoard of treasure. Tliis pose froqiicntly imparts 
tlic first monetary sensation. It instils tlic first 
distinct idea of the value of money ; it gives tlie first 
notion of Ihe aecum illation bf precious things; and 
the little propi'ictor or proprietrix comes to rattle 
the box with the narrow slit as a sort of sly enjoyment. 
To break into a pose w'ouM be <iuite profane and 
irreverent. I’ose-boxes do not open, and so far read a 
idiilosoiihic lesson to tlie i^roprietors. Always save, 
alw'.ays add, always hold as a sort oTs»c^ed deposit, the 
mjpteriously precious pose-boxes. Occasionally, again, 
a child gets a present of a sovereign, or an old-fashioned 
guinea, which it would bo dreadful sacrilege to change. 
E^vjry one will remember how Sophy and Livy Trim- . 
rose ‘never >yent without money themselves, as my 
wife always let tlicm have a guinea each to keep in their 
pockets, but with strict injunctions never to change it,’ 
Thereiaro hundreds of thousands of Sopliies and Livies 
possessed of the same sacivd store, or having given it ^ 
to their parents ‘ to^ keep,* over whoso xninds the 
remcmhraiico of the secret Jioard every now , 

sends flashing across tlie mind of the child a seft?p 
importahee, or richness, or a general Belf-oomplflicei¥(^ , 
which varies with the individuality. Boys and 
^10 next stages of their growth care littlo and 
luttU* about money, except as a means of 
trifling passing indulgence. Itie childish 
the pose has passed. Tho unopenable, 
long, since opened, aiul tfm 
ahico diauged. ' We allude of 
:^n sof tho 


the case la They never loie the 

^ <3f monetajty ; sensatioxL Money ie too valnabjp to 
tliem, becane^aa soon as the mere childish period is 
past, and sometimes before it, money to the young 
poor is always translatable into good food and new 
clothes. There is notliing more sadly frequent in the 
squalid lanes and alleys of London, than to see a little 
(Suture, boy or girl, toddle yith a chance-penny, not 
into the toy-shop or the sweet-shbp, but into the 
cook-shop, and there spend the treasure in food, 
taking care, with melancholy precocity, to have the full 
wciglit, and only a due proportion of gristle or fat. 
Further on in life, when a poor boy carijLs' a chance- 
sixpence or a shilling, tlicre is so much added to the 
|tore laying up for the new jacket, the new cap, or the 
new boots; or, not unfroquently, there is so much 
gained for the family exigencies of Saturday night. 
Here tliere are monetary sensations in abundance. The 
life of such people is full of them. The annuitant or 
the proprietor who listlessly, and without one additional 
throb of Jiis pulse, drops hundreds into his purse, has 
not the ghost of an idea of the thrill of pleasure — 

1 invoking, perhaps, a score of delightful associations — 
with which the boy who holds his horse receives the 
, sixpence, which is tossed him as the eapltnlist in his 
normal condition rides coolly ami unmovedly away. 
To experience monetary sensations,^ you must earn 
the money first, and have a score of urgent jiurposcs 
disputing for its application. 

But |r?rhaps one of the most vivid monetary sensa- 
^ tions which a man experien^.es, is when he is paid the 
first instalment of the price of his labours. In an 
instant, he' seems to rise and take a footing in the world. 
He has struck the first blow in his Battle of Life, and 
prostrated Ids antagonist, for whom, however, as soon 
as he has taken him captive, he conceives a particular 
afibetion. The glow of assured independence is a proud, 
and manly feeling. Tlie money is not yiVcw. That is 
the overmastering sensation. It is fairly earned. The 
recipient swells with lioncst pride as he thinks he is 
now a man working his way, and strides off a coupfe of 
inches higher than he came. This elevation of sentiment 
' of course gradually dies away. The monetary sensation 
: of the first-earned payment is not supported, but it is 
not forgotten, and insensibly, pcrliaps, to tlie recipient, 
it has at onoe heightened and deepened the moral 
qualities and tendencies of his spiritual being. From 
time to time, as remuneration ascends, a shade, as it 
were, of the first impression is recalled, particularly 
when the recipient perceives tliat at last — that great 
change In a young man's life — ^liis * settlement* may be 
accomplished. Hero is another sensational era in his 
monetary es^riencos — the realisation of the grand fact 
. ihkt the struggle^ always promising, is at length suc- 
" ^Sfbh and that he is now eniisted in the regular army 
r.,iof society. The elder Stephenson, when an occasional 
^jWage of a shilling per dayLwas faised to a permanent 
^ag up his hai ana exclaimed : < Thank God ! 
a man finr ii^ r Here m a fine monetary 

''J' ilnf 'tM m. idso af qnltd n., 

finom itie hare alluded(r 

en hcHh fit ^ hedgiBy and bhude 
the first 


fismiliy' IrtHo leaps heart-struck firnn his :i^ Ue fiiir the first 
Ubm to he contemplates a quarter’s rent due and unpro^, 

Jeriod is foolish fellow wli^groans fit' spirit over 

s vouni? ^ protestejd bill returned upon the hand whi<fii lie * set ' 
^ merely for tlie * convenience of acquaintance, and 
ina new thought of stamped paper sincbi-i^uch 

Lt m the afo two of the negative monetary associations whioh 
a little checker life ; of course, their number is le^on. The 
any, not man who found h^s fairy gold transmuted into Oak 
nto the legv^s, experienced a decided monetary sensation ; but 
in food more so than fell to the lot of many a speculatox^ 
the full bought to Ins last available penny In the 

® « Mississippi or the South- sea Bubbles ; or, to come to 
or lat. recent days, in the stock of fly-away English 

chance- projected railways. To tlie mass of monetary sen- 
d to the s^tioiis of tho kind, wo fear, must bo added at the 
), or the present day those produced by betting-offices. In these 
o much swindling dens, it is by no means uncommon to see 
^ ni"ht. children, whose heads hardly come above the counter, 
(‘c *rhe their shillings; even servant-maids haunt 

. ' t or ‘<^ihcc;* working-men abound, and clerks and 
, shop-boys are great customers. Among these people, 
iditionai ought to be a good crop of monetary sensations, 

irse, has guc(;cs8, the little man-boy secs a grand vision of 
iasure — cheap cigars, and copper and paste jewellery ; for the 
itions — urchin early initiated in practical Londoh-life, thinks 
ives the of such things, and worse, w hen the country lad of the 
t in his ago would dream of nothing beyond kites, flshing- 

awav pt^i'haps a gun. Molly, the housemaid, has 

' ^ ' her pr<)si>cct8 of unbounded ‘ loves of dresses ’ and 
Lst earn bonnets;* and the clerk and the shopman 

lurposes possibly count upon their racing gains os tho 

fruitful origin of ‘ sprees ’ and * larks * lunumerablc. 
y sensa- On tlic otlier hand, how has the money staked been 
paid the acquired? *J'hc pawnbroker’s shop and the till will 
In an figure in tho answer. Pilfered nalf- 

l , crowns, or perhaps sovereigns, kept back from collected 
n «^’count8; or, in domestic service, plcnlgcd spoons and 
jifc, and iVequently at the bottom of the ijetting 

as soon transactions of tlicse ‘noble sportsmen.* Then comes 
irticular Die period of anticipation, and hope and fear. Bright 
a proud, visions of luck, on one hand ; a black and down-sloping 
That is avenue, stopping at the jail door, on the other. Luck— 
id. The stolen property can be replaced, with a hand- 

ks he is profit; tho reverse— and the police -oflBlce, the 

A ^ magistrate, and the sessions, float befbro the tortured ! 
:oup e 01 iniagination of the ‘ sportsman.* Here, then, are some j 
uitimcnt saddest, and — ^whetlier the result in any case he ! 

ensation winning or losing — the most wearing- and degrading of 
but it is monetary sensations. 

2cipient, We turn, however, to a concluding (pd a more 
3 moral cheering experience connected with moneys and wliich 
From regarded as a sequel to the sensation of the 

ie as it earnings. Wo allude to the first interest, to the 
, * . reccii>t of the first sum which properly belongs to the j 

acuiariy recipient, and yet for which he has not immOcMfl^y i 
at great directly toiled. Here another great luu been 
may be achieved. To earn money, was the first t^ampb;*!^’ 
a in his make, money earn money, is Hie second, ^ ^ore is I 
and fact something more significantly pleasing in Hin iley^litlon 
gth sue- which the young up-struggler of the wOtift receives 

ar army imstalment of interest, and yet that 

casional original investment is still entire^ than In aM the 

lazy satisfaction with which a great stockhi^teAl^r^fi^ 
perhaps to stockholding— gathers in hit sdivi- 

Jc Vtoo I d^ds, X*or the first tinie, the Ibrmev a 

lonetary taste, just a taste, of the sweets of the 

fruits of realisation, apd of which 

quite a labour, judiciously mana^ wlu; nt' hestow. 

°»?py 

sensation of' 
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it may tk& Msin^ly cills up oixe uf tlie not easily* 
{bffln mTofTiin’s TS.^ « nothing selfish 
or isdWy, ifi tho faot. On the contrary, it is fouxi^ 
upoin ’pure anfi natural feelings and impulses. The 
thost generous man in the world ^kea to prosper, and 
tlm first receired sum which his money has bred, 
is a palpable proof that he is prospering. From his 
childish pose, he can recall the mental results attendant 
upon each step of his worldly caAicr, and look back 
with interest and curiosity over wliat, in the courae of 
his life, may have been his < Monetary Sensations.’ 


THE POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT. 

A OOUUTBT town is not a very hopeful arena feJr tlic 
exercise of the jtortrait-paintcr’s art. Supposing an 
artist to acquire a local celebrity in such a region, *ho 
may paint the faces of one generation, and then, haply 
finding a casual job once a year or so, may sit down* 
and count the hours till another gcnofatioii rises up 
and supplies liiin with a second run of work. Ir^ a 
measure, the portrait-painter must bo a rolling-stone, 
or he will gather no moss. So thought Mr Conrad 
Merlus, as he packed up his property, and prepared to 

take himself off* from the town of C , in Wiltshire, 

to seek fresh fields and pastures new, where the sun 
might be disposed to shine upon portrait-painting, and 
whore he might manage to make hay tlie while. Conrad 

was a native of C . In that congenial spot ho had 

first pursued the study of his art, clieercd by the praises 
of the good folks around liim, and supported hy their 
demands upon lus talents. While, in a certain fashion, 
ho had kept the spirit of art alive in tlie phiqp, the spirit 
of art, in return, had kept him alive. But now all the 
work was done for a long time to come ; every family 
*had its great portraits, and woulxl want him no more 
yet awhile ; UJid Conrad saw, that if he could not turn 
his hand to something else, and in place of pencils and 
brushes, work with last, spade, needle, or quill, make 
shoes, coats, till llio ground, or cast up accounts, he 
should shortly be hardly put to it to keep himself going, 
lie had mode and saved a pretty tolerable little purse 
during his short season of patronage, and determined 
to turn that to account in seeking, in otlior places, a 
continuation of commissions. His father and mother 
were both dead, and, so far as lie knew, lie hai> no 
near relatW alive*. Therefore, there were^no ties, save 
those of association, to bind him to his native place-^ 
* Ko ties,’ sighed Conrad, ‘ no ties at all.* 

1$ was Monday evening, and the next day, Tuesday, 
WAS to behold hU departure. His rent w as x^aid, hia 
traps weio .all packed up in readiness, and ho had no- 
*i%ig think about, saving whither ho should proceed. 
He W^ed out^ for tlie last time, into the little j^arden 
biddnd the Modest house in which he had dwelt, pensive 
^ SQ;s|!^vinit tmie$ for one cannot, withooj sorrowful 
some sort, leave, perhaps for ever, a spot 

ar '' 'ij* ... ^ „ I JM J -I A.II.. 



hrciul harvest-moon reigned thitniglumif the sweet wd 
&a|r(uit nights. Conrodfclt the influence tho Season, 
and though ho had for some tipie contemplated his 
departure from his home with all the cheerftdness which’ 
the spirit of adventure imparts to young men, he now, 
as the time Arrived, felt inclined to weep over the 
separation. He was indulging in reveries of a mournfiil 
com]^exion, wh^ he o!|scrvcd his landlady leave the 
house, and, entering the garden, hustle towards hipi in 
a great hurry. Assured by tho manner of tlip worthy 
old lady that ho was wanted, and urgently, by some 
one or other, ho rose fiom the rustic seat on which he 
had been sitting, and went to meet her. , A gentlcmau 
had called to see him,* in a phax.*ton, and was waiting in 
the parlour in a state of impatience and excitement 
wiiid^ Mrs Farrell had never seen the like of. 
Wondering who the visitor could be, Coiirhd hastened 
inlo the x>arlour. Itc found there an elderly individual- 
of gentlemanly appearance, who was walking to and 
fro restlessly, and whose countenance and deinoai^pur 
bore affocting evidences of agitation and sorrow. lie 
approached Conrad quickly. 

‘You arc a iiortrait-xuiinter, Jlcrlus?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

^Tho onlj^ofie, I believe, in lliis neighbourhood?* 

‘ Ycfl.* 

^ I am anxiou^,* continued the gentleman^ speaking 
in a loxv tone, and Avith a tremulous earnestness that 
rendered his speech peculiarly emphatic — ‘I am anxious 
to have painted the portrait of one who is-AAvho Avas 
— A'cry dear to me, immediately — immediatchfy for cP 
few hours may make such a performance impossible. 
May I beg that you Avill submit to some sacrifice of 
convculenco — lliat you will be good enough to set aside 
your arrangements for a day or two to execute this 
work? Do so, and^ou shall find that yoq haA^c lost 
nothing.* 

‘ Without entertaining any consideration of that sort, 
sir,* answered Conrad, deeply touched by the manner 
of bis visitor, which betokened recent and heavy 
ttfiiiction, ‘my best abilities, such ns they are, are 
immediately at your service.* 

‘Many thanks,* answered the gentleman, pressing 
his hand warmly. ‘Had you dx*clined, I know not- 
A»diat I should have done ; for there Is no other of tlie 
profession in this neighbourhood, and there is no time 
to seek further. Come; for Heaven’s sake, let us 
hasten!* * « 

Conrad immediately gave the necessary intimation 
to his landlady; his easel, pallet, and x>Ainting-boX 
were quicikly idaced in the iihaeton ; the gentleman . 
and himself took their x>laces inside ; and the coachman . 
d^ve off* at as great a pace as a pair of good horsef 
could eximmand. ; 

Twilight was deepening into dusk when, afby 
silent and rapid ride of some ten miles, the phaetoii^^ 
stopp^ before tho gales of a park-like demesne, ; 
coactoan shouted ; when a lad, who appeaimd to 
been waiting near the spot, ran ami opened thA 
and they resumed fixeir way throng a ben, — ^ 
drive— tlie carefully-kept ffward, the venmpable 
and the light and elegant ha-has On either 
testi&iftS that they were within the boundiudei 
. . « — - — Half a mite *“ 


,etream of life has flowed peacefully 
Jy ihr many years, and where many little 
SpuOe^es, and triumplis have been ox^ 
depart flrom his de^^ 

W iwiif aithoUj^ he goes, after yea»j estate of some pretensions* HW a 
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nrti»t, who ha<l always lived and moved anjbng 
humhlo people, was surprised and abashed to find 
himsc^ suddenly brought into contact with wealth and 
its occomptoiincnts, and began to fear that more might 
be ei[pected of him than he would be able to accomplish. 
The occnsioir must be urgent indeed, tl^ught he ner- 
vously, which should induce wealthy people to have 
reootttso to him — a poor, self-taught, obscure a^ist — 
merely because he happened to be thp nearest at liand. 
However, to draw back was impossible ; and, although 
^ief is always repellent, there was still an amount of 
kindness and consideration in the demeanour of his new 
employer that reassured liiin.. Besides, he knew that, 
let his painting Iks as crude and amatcur-like as any 
one might xilt^asc to consider at, he had still the 
' undoubted talent of being able to catch a likeness — 
indeed, his ability to do this, had never once failed 
him - This reflection gave liiin some consolation, and 
ho resolved to undertake courageously whatever was 
required of him, and do his best. 

V^en they had entered the house, the door was 
softly closed, and the gentleman, whose name wo may' 
here mention was Harreiiburn, conducted Conrad across 
the hall, and up stairs to an apartniont on tho second 
, Storey, having a soutlicrn aspect. The proportions of 
the house were noble. Ilie wide entrance-hall was 
boldly tesselatcd with white and black marble ; llic stair- 
case was liirge enough for a procession' of giants ; the 
broad oaken stairs were partly covered with thick, rich 
cai'pet; fine pictures, in haiulsonic frames, decorated the 
walls ; and whenever they happened in their ascent to 
pass an opened door, Conrad could see that tlie room 
within was superbly furiiished. To the poor painter, 

^ these cadences of opulence and taste seemed to have 
something of tho fabulous abeJut them. The liousc was ' 
good enough for a monarch ; and to find a private 
gentleman of neither rank nor title living in sueh 
splendour, was what he slionbl never have expected. 
Mr Ilarrouburn idaced his finger on his lips, ns he 
opened ihz door of the chamber already indicated; 
Conrad follow^ed him in with stealthy steps and sup- 
pressed breath. The room was closely curtained, and' 
a couple of night-lights slied their feeble and uncertain 
rays upon the objects within it. The heiglit of the 
apartment, and tho absopbin’g eoinplexion of* tho dark 
'toaken wainscot, here and tlicrc concealed by falls^ 
of tapestry, served to render sucli nn illumination 
.extremely inefficient. But Conrad knew that this 
must be the chamber of death, even before he was 
able to distinguish that an appanmtly light and 
youthful figure lay stretched upon the bed — still, 
.'motionless, imp^gsB^e, as death alone can be. TVo 
W'omen, dressed in dark habiliments — lately nursc^g. of 
the sick, now watchers over the dead — rose from th#»ir 
scats^ and retired .silently to a distant corner of the 
room as Mr Haircnburn and Conrad entered. WIktc 
does the poor heart suITct as it does in the chamber of 
the dead, where lies, as in this instance, the corpse of 
a beloved daughter? A hundred objects, little thought 
of heretoi^^ present themselves, and by association 
' VStU the lost One, assume a power over the survivor. 
^’Tho casual objects of everyday lifo rise up and seize 
a place in tiie fancy and memory, and become invested 
■ wttbdeep, passionate interest, aA*eUcs of the dejuirted. 

la the dress which lately so well became her ; 
tfeere iilie little shoes in which she stepiKd s<^ lightly 
fip^ there the book which she was reading 
th0 satin ribbon sUa between the pages 
'at had arriv(^ .when slfe Isid it down fbr. 

Wi the Cup which but a fewf 

, h^rs { Ullie tliie' tMlcty with dll Us littie kiiuck- 
aha \ ' idssS' .^dh ’ it& often xxdrroved 'her 
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one thing and then , another /;wfth a; sort of liltsent 
attention, which, under otlier cUcumsta^jeeb, wc^dhavo 
appeared like imboci^ity or loss self-cbtuiipAhd, but 
now was ftill of a deeply-touching signifleapee, which 
roused tho synipatfues of tho young paiu^ more 
pow'ertully than the* finest eloquence could have done, 
lie seemed at first to shun the bed, as if the object 
lying there were too powerful a source of grief to bear 
— seemed to be adxious to discover in some iniuOr 
souvenirs of sorrow, a preparatory step, which should 
enable him to approach with seemly and rational coln- 
posii^re the mute wreck of his bclbved child — tho CMt- 
shell of the spirit which had boon the pride and joy, 
the hope and comfort of his life. But presently, he 
srcceedcd in mastering this sensibility, and approaching 
the bed, motioned Conrad to follow him. lie gpntly 
drew aside the curtain which had concealed the face of 
the figure that was lying there. Conrad started. Could 
. that be death ? That hair, so freshly black and glossy ; | 
those slightlyiparteil lips, on which the light of fancy 
still seemed to play ; the teeth within, so white and ■ 
hoalthy-looking ; the small, well-shapen liand and arm, 
so listlessly laid along the pillow : could these be ready 
for the grave ? Jt seemed so much like sleep, and so 
little like death, that Conrad, vdio had never looked 
upon the dead before, was amazed. When he saw the 
eyes, however, visi])le betwixt the partly-opened li<ls, 
his scepticism vanished. The cold, glazed, fixed 
unmeaningness of them chilled and frightened him — 
they ilid really speak of tho tomb. 

‘ Aly daughter,* said Mr llarronburn, to whose tone 
tho eilbrt of self-command now comniunicated a grave 
and cold severity. ‘ She died at four this’ afternoon, 
aft<T a very short illness — only in her twentieth year. 

1 wish to have her represented exactly as she lies now. 
Troni tlic ?vindow there, in tho daytime, a strong light 
is thrown upon this spot ; so that I do not think it will 
he needful to make any new disposition either of tho« 
bed or its poor burden. Your easel and other matters 
shall be brought here during tho night. I will rouse 
you at five in the morning, and you will then, if you 
please, use your utmost expedition,* 

Conrad promised to do .all he could to accomplish llte 
desire of the afllictcd parent, and after the latter had 
approached the hod, leaned over it, and kissed tlie cold 
lips of his child, they loft the room to the dead and its 
silent wat(‘liers. 

After a solemn and memorable evening, Conrad was 
shewm to Ills bedroom, and there dreamed through the 
livelong night — now', that he was riding at frightful 
speed through woods and w'ilds with Mr Harrcubitrn, 
hurrying w fth brcathles.$ haste to avert some cata- 
strophe that was about to happen somewhere to some 
one ; now, that he was intently painting a pictnto of 
the corpse of a beautiful young lady — terribly oppre^d 
by nervousness, and a fretful sense of incapacity most 
injurious to the success of his labours— when suadstoly,, 

O horror! lie beheld the. body move, then ri$e, in^a 
frightful and unnatural manner, stark upright, mid with 
opouecl lips, but rigidlyoclcnched teetli, utter ;.sliriok 
upon sliriek as it waved its white arms, , and tore its 
streaming^liair ; then, that his landlady^ Hht ^l^i^ll, 
came up to him, as he crouched weeping 
by, and batle him be comforted, for that 
aegustomed to watch by the dead often 
scenes; then that Mr Harrenlmrn'SUddhml^^v#^ 
tlie room, and sternly reprtmdlied Mm 
ceedinir with his work, when, on lcmki% the 

wd, they perceived that the.<XMPp^'i(lk::g^^ 
nowhere' to bp seen, upon 
^a wild cry, laid bauds upcm 

* do not pleep ' 

'Upcih'hisaiidUldPT': . 
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I ime knocked at your door sevctal timefl, but^ 
reo^iviug too reply, vetotured to enter. I have relieved 
you fbete m; uuideasAnt drOam, I think.* » 

Cotoiud, somewhat embamsjted by the combined 
fnflueiioe' pf the nightm^, an^^eing awa^kene^ sud- 
d^tily by a stranger in a stranA place, informed his 
li'ott that ho always dreamed unpleasantly when he 
slept too long, and, was sorry that he liad given so 
much trouble. . 

* It is some minutes past five o’clock,* said Mr I^rren- 
bum, ‘ Tea and coffee will be waiting for you by the 
tinm you arc dressed • doubtless, breakfast will restore 
yoii, and put you in order for your work ; for really 
you have been dreaming in a manner which appeared 
very painful, whatever the experience mighty have 
been.* • 

Conrad rose, dressed, breakfasted, and did undoubt- 
edly feel much more comfortable and li^hthoarted 
than during the night. He was shortly conducted 
to the chamber in which he head received so many 
powerful impressions on the preceding evening, and 
forthwith commenced the task he had engaged to 
perform. Conrad was by no means a young man of a 
romantic or sentimental turn, but it is not to be won- 
dei^d at, that his present occupation sliould produce 
a deep effect upon bis mind. The form and features 
he was now endeavouring to portray were certainly 
the most beautiful he had as yet exercised his art 
upon — indeed, without exception, the most beautiful he 
had ever beheld. The melancholy spectacle of youth 
cut off in the first glow of life’s brightest season, and 
when surrounded by everything that wealth and 
education can contribute towards rendering existence ! a eonimisdion of importniice, and had the lionour of 
brilliant and delightful, can never fail to excite d(‘cp | painting the jiortrait of one of the most distinguished 
and solemn emotion. As the artist lahoured to give i members of the liritish aristocriuy. He cJbrtcd 
a ^tliful representation of the sweetly ^crcnc face, I his powers in t lie work, Aid was rewarded with success; 
the raven hair, the marble forehead, tlie delicately j the portrait caused some sensation, and was regarded 
arched brow, the exquisitely formed nosij and mouth, | as a ckcf’cTceiivve. Thus auspiciously wooed. Fortune 
and thought how well such noble beauty seemed to ; oiiened lier arms, and gave him a place among her own 
suit one who was fit to die — a pure, spotless, briglit j favoured children. The first success was succeeded by 


Hii susceptible mind received an this 

sirtlQ association with a scene of death on the one 
hnfid, and an appreciating patron on the other, which 
affected the whole of his future He returned to 

C bade adieu to his landlmly and friends, and^ 

placing himself and his luggage upon the lAndon, 
coach, proceeded to the metropolis. Hqre, after look^ 
ing about him for some time, and taking x>nins to study . 
the various masters in his art, lie made a respectful 
application to <^ie wlu^ stood among the highest in 
reimte, and whoso works had pleased his own taste 
and fancy better than any ho had seen. Af^p^ much 
earnest pleading, and oflering very nearly all the little 
wealth he possessed, he was accepted as a pupil, to 
receive a* course of ten lessons. 'With great assiduity 
lie followed the instructions of the mastffr, and learnt 
the ni/stcrics of colouring, and a great number of 
artistic niceties, all tending to advance liim towards 
perfection of execution. lie was really possessed of 
natural talents of a high order, and in the development 
of these be now evinced great acuteness, as well as 
industry. His master, an artist who luwl made a repu- 
tation years before, and who had won high patronage, 
and earned for himself a large fortune, thus being beybnd 
the reach of any feelings of professional jealousy, was 
much delighted with Conrad’s progress, was proud to 
have discovered .and taught an artist of really superior 
talent; and generously returning to him the money 
he had lat#l}f received ivith so much mistrust and 
even nausea — for a raw pupil is the horror of coy- 
fiost'enti — lie forthwith established him as liis protege. 
Thanks to liis introduction, Conrad shortljr received 


being — he had more than once to pause in his work 
while he wiped the tears from his eyes. Few expe- 
riences chasten the heart so powerfully as tlio sight oP 
the early dead ; those wdio live among us a sliort while, 
happy and good, loving and beloved, and then arc 
suddenly taken away, ere the rough journey of life is 
well begun, leaving tos to travel on through the iierilous 
and di&ult world by ourselves ; no more sweet words 
for us, no more songs, no more companionship, no 
more loving counsel and assistance — nothing now, save 
the remembrance of beauty and purity departed. •How 
potent is that remembrance against the assaults of evil 
thoughts ! How impressive the llioughl of virtue in 
the sltroud I 

, With one or two necessary intervals, Conrad worked 
tlhrc^ughoat the day, and until the declining light 
him to desist. The next morning he resumed 
Ikoliet^ and in about four or five hours brought his 
Mi»Vth a conclusion, taking, in addition to the painting 
he oommisaiont^ to make, a small crayoit sketcli 
mr hilitoNf. WAS his wish to preserve some nfemento 
he regarded as the most remarkable of his 
Otod likewise to possess a * counterfeit 
of a fiico the beauty of which lie had 
^uaM Mr Harronburn expressed him- 
jgjtotifled in whicli Cojirod 

hkiiself^he only saw the painting, of 
into his study, bade him ^r- 
{Mdd lum fifty guineas; a sm 
young,. man of his sensei^ 
" Aland so unexpectedly, after am, 
in the preaenoo of erne 
taile he had oShibited in hie 
d cadidsiT oonhoisaeiir/ 

rnnia^teble Jnfiuenoe 

^'w illi..kv4ntsailled^tltoo^ 



others, commission followed commission and, to bo 
bric‘f, after four years of incessant engagements and 
unwearied industry, he found himself owner of a high 
reputation and a moderate indei>endence. 

During all this time, and throughout the dazzling 
progress of his fortunes, the crayon sketch of poor Miss 
llarrenburn wais preserved and prized, and carried 
wherever lie Avent Avith never-failing care and solici- 
tude. Sanctified by. indelible associations, it was to 
him a sacred amulet — a charm against evil thoughts, 
a stiiniiliint to virtue and purity — this picture of th/O 
young lady lying dead, gone gently to the last account 
in the midst of her beauty and untainted goodness. Its 
iufiuencc made him a pure-minded, humble, kind, and 
cTiaritable nnui. Living quietly and frugally, he con^ 
stantly devoted a large proportion of liis extensive 
earnings to the relief of the miseries of the unfortunate ; 
and such traits did not pass Avithout due recognitipii'; ) 
few who knew him spoke of his great talents without 
bearing testimony to the beauty of his moral character;; { 
But everything may be carried to excess; even tW ]* 
best^celings may bo cherished to an inordinate degK% '' 
Many of the noblest characters the Avorld li*9 produce^ ‘ 
have overreached tlieir intentions, and. aunk 
fanaticism. Conradf in the fourth year of hla 
Avas fast merging from a piJrist into an ascetic ; he, 
to Aveary of the world, and to desire to live 
it, emfiloying his life, and the fortune l^e. 
accumulated, solely in works of charity an4 
While in tills state of mind, he determined 
on a continental tour. After sfi^nding 
France, wliere many an HdteLDaett wiM 
his bounty, lie travelled into Sw* 
xnouni, he made a stay^ some 
cottage of an herbalistTOi 
iwing so v^l 














^ tkam diil!a)a<ie.fll^^ 

Mgint Blanc, and, hn a tironltLll* ^d 
inco£L hod panted to vatch the Tarioni 
of eumet leaned ogaintt a tree by the 
r^jd»le, at ^he comer of a path which led fh>m the 
liigbimy*tO a private mtidence. Again it was Aagiut, 

cMg&y ft)ur years since he had quitted O j eicactly 

: four years since the most singular event of his life had 
becnrred* He took from his breast the little crayon 
Sketohj carefully preserved in'' a blaoiL morocco-case, 
jOnd^ amid the most beautiful scenery in the world, gave 
Vay to Ot reverie in which the past blended with the 
fUtiire^his thoughts roaming from the heavenly beauty 
of tlie death-bed scene to the austere sanctjty of St 
Bernard or La Trappe. Strange fancies for one who 
had barely co^mpleted his twenty-seventh year, and 
who was in the heyday of fame and fortune f Sud- 
denly, tlie sound of approaching footsteps was heard. 
Conrad hastily closed the morocco-casc, replaced it in 
his breast, and w'as preparing to continue his wall;, 
When an elegant female figure abruptly emerged from 
the bypath ; and the features, turned fully towards 
hin^O Heavens! — avIio could mistake? The very 
aame he Lad painted 1 — the same which had dwelt in 
his heart for j'cars I The shock was too tremendous : ; 
without a sigh or exclamation, Conrad fell senseless to 
the ground. 

when he revived, ho found himself jying upon a 
Sdfa in a well-furnished chamber, witli the ell-rcmem- 
bered form and features of Mr Harrenbiirn bending j 
Of or him. ^ It seemed as if the wholes course of the 
last four years had been a long dream — that ^Ir llarrcn- 
.bttm, in fact, was rousing him to perform the task for 

which he Jittd sought him out at C . For awliile 

Qonrad was dreadfully hewildcfcd. 

* I can readily comprehend this alarm and amaze- 
ment,’ said his host, holding Conrad's hand, and shaking 
It as if it were that of an old friend, newly and unex- 
pectedly mot. ‘ But be comforted ; you have not seen 
a spirit, but a living being, who, after undergoing a 
torribie and perilous crisis four years ago, awoke 
Drom her death-sleep to heal her father’s hreuktng 
heart, and has since been his pride and joy as of yore 
v-^her health completely restored, and her heart and 
as light and bright as ever.’ 
f}' 5‘Bideed I— indeed I ' gasped Conrad. 

^ * Yd,* continued Mr Ilarrenburn, whose countenance, 

jCbnrad observed, wore an appearance very difierent 
that which affliction had imparted to it four years 
previcmsly. * The form on the bed which your x>oncil 
, illlltated so well, remained so completely unchanged, 
that my heart began to tremble with a new agony. I 
on cmlttfut physician the very day on which 
' the sad portrait, aiid, detailing the pats 

tfasulars of her case, besouj^ht him to study it, hoping 
hoMly, dared to confess what. God bless liim! 

. #tn4y • he warned me to delay intcr« 

mimt $ did, three days after, my daughter opened her 
eyes and sj^ke. She had Ikscu entranced, catalepscd, 
po morei^&ongh, bad it not been for this stubborn 
of a &tl^r*s heart, she liad been entombed I 
llharrows me iotfaiink of this! Are you batter 
: ' quite roaasnred as to the object of your alarm ? 

l^vl^.iiiratch^ your ooreer with strong interest since 
W y<btng fideiid,^d ftt me congratulate 
jmcoe»s-rA miccess which has by no means 
aitho^li l^imy^.b^eld more than ^ne of 

with his 

I, in (i imoB btft ee^venieht and 
^Itealsu He heteisded to return 
to 

vfbich the 

agitation. J^or 





heard her voice, marked her tlioi^hts, ol^Mefred her^ 
condoct, ond'fbund with rapturb^^hat^hiji hlM 
living indeed. ^ ' 'fr 

Afmr a sequence, v^loh the reader may eaiilirj^dtctre 
to himself, Conrad liiferlus and JulU Hamnbttrtt .i^^ 
married. Among mo prized relics at Harrenburh 
House, in Wiltshire, where he and his wife are Hvihg, 
ore the posthumoi^’ portrait and the crayon sketch : 
and these, I suppose, will be preserved os heiriooms in 
the family arcliivcs. 

— — «i 

SAMPLES OF UNCLE SAM’S 'CITTENESS. 

In some respects, Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathan 
areu^ familiar as household words' on the lips of John 
Bull ; but it may be safely affirmed, notwithstanding, 
iliat the English know less of the Americans than the 
Americans know of the English. We are in the way of 
meeting with our transatlantic cousins very frequently, 
and never -without having our present affirmation 
abundantly confirmed. This mingled ignorance and 
kind^fierenee on the x)art of Englishmen to what is going 
I on in Yankcedom, besides being discreditable, will soon 
be injurious, ns any one may satisfy himself by a perusal 
of a couple of pleasant volumes from the pen of Captain 
Mnekinuon,* who travelled through the States lately, 
with Ms eyes open, not to their faults only, as might 
have been expected in an officer of Her Majesty’s navy, 

, but to their virtues, attainments, and enterprises. He 
has been out 8])yiag the land, and brings ba^ a report 
which, though not new to those in tlie habit of reading 
American newspapers, and talking with American 
visitors, will be both new and interesting — we should 
hojie stimulative— to the majority of our countrymen. 
Wo shall fulfil a duty, and confer beneilt as well as 
pleasure, picking out of the captain’s log-book 
some of the choic(.^st samples of Uncle Sam's ’cuteness, 
'Which will serve to shew, at the same time, the progress 
and prospects of that great commonwealth. 

Captain Mackinnon believes the mind of the Ameri- 
cans to be the keenest and most adaptable in the world.. 
Tliey acquire information of any kind so rapidly, and 
have such ready dexterity in mechanical employments, 
that the very slightest efforts put them on a par. with 
Europeans of far greater experience. After describing 
New York — ^^vliich we shall return to, if wo have space 
— the author gives the results of a visit to the dock- 
yards at Brooklyn, Boston, and other places. Brooklyn 
‘contains perhaps the finest diy-dock in the world/ 
Here die saw all the latest English improvements im- 
proved I He was informed, on unquestionable authority, 
that no new instrument of war is elaborated in EOgUnd, 
without being immediately known to the authorities ih 
the United Btates ; and that the commission of navi^ 
officers, now sitting at Washington to re-oigiUiise 
navy ordnance and gunnery exercise, ore 
materially by the experience of men educated 
Mtviesty’s ship ExedUnU !: ; 

The first object of interest in approaddnk th^ 
Fulton Ferry was a large ship, wliich was load^ 
wheat for Eqjropc. To accelerate the Introd^;^^ ^ 
the cargo, a ^in-clovator was employed^ 
machine pumped the grain from barges or 
on one side, in a continuous stream into tlm shi^i 
at the rate of 2000 bushels per hour. It was ^ Oiaty 
passed into the vessel at this prodlgiOttS 
wise accurately measured hi the " 

naval officers have taken a hint 
laJP^-^aaviog contrivanCeg and 
m the purpose of supplyfeg 
and regularity io the 
’ "i^at are' thCae huge 
the M .Blror'f '.Zict hi 
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S^lton Vmy, And tHe i^ght The^ are four-* 
teen cania^ aiifd the i^setigers are countless—at 
least Onwaid she darti at headlong speed, until, 
apparently in perilous proximity to hei; wliarf, a 
ftightlal collision appears inevi^de. The impatient 
Yankees piess— each to he the Arst to jump ashore. 
The loud * twang* of a bell is Addenly heard; the 
pbt^rfhl engine is quickly reversed, and the way of the 
ye88<d is 'so instantaneously stopped, that the dense 
mass of passengers insensibly leans foru'ard flroia the 
sudden check. These boats cost about L.6000. In 
economy,, beauty, eommodiousneas, and speed, they 
form a striking contrast to the steam-ferry from Ports- 
mouth to Gosport, which cost, it is said, L.20,0()0. The 
author strongly advises persona in Europe, who have 
any intention of projecting steam-ferries, to tak<? a 
leaf out of the Yankee hook. As an cxani|^Ic : If the 
Portsmouth Ferry had been conducted on tlio same 
principles as the Fulton Ferry, a very large profit would 
have ensued, instead of the concern being overwhelmed 
in debt. 

Here is another sample of Yankee go^aheadisnu A 
launch I We are in AVebb’s shipbuilding-yard. Ijsok 
around. Five huge vessels are on the stocks : three are 
to be launched at highwatcr. Tlio first is a liner of 
1708 tons, built for running, and, with a fair wind, it will 
outsail any man-of-war afloat. The second is a steamer 
of 2500 tons. The third is a gigantic yacht of 1500 
tons, nearly as sharp as any yacht in I2ngland. Five 
thousand seven hundred and eight tons were launched 
from one builder, and within thirty miimt(‘s I 
The clipper-ships, although certainly the finest class 
of vessels afloat, are very uneasy in a sea. IVIr Steers, 
the builder of the far-famed yacht Avierica, is very 
sanguine that lie will produce a faster vessel than has 
yet ploughed the seas, * and Captain MKickinnon is 
inclined to believe that he will. Jlis new clipper-vessels 
will be as easy in motion as superior in sailing. The 
preat merit of Mr Steers, as the builder of the America^ 
is in his having invented a jicrfectly original model, as 
new in America as in Europe. Ho informed our autlior 
that the idea, so successfully carried out in the America*^ 
model, struck liim when a boy of eight years old. I To 
was looking on at the moulding of a vessel by his father 
(an J^nglishman), when suddenly it occurred to him 
that a great improvement might he made in tlie con- 
struction ; and the modus operandi speedily took posses- 
sion of his mind. Mr Stcqrs thinks that a shallow 
vessel, with a sliding keel, can he built to outsail any 
vessel even on his Improved model. This is likely to 
be tested next summer in England, as a sloop, the 
Silvia^ built by Steers on this constmetiop, is preparing 
to try her speed at Cowes next season. The author 
carefully noted this craft when on the stocks alongside 
the AjUsrtica,* and he believes, ^ that no vessel in England 
has the ghost of a chance against her.* 

Ifh^ Buglish ship-builders have a great deal to learn 
«frcaii Brother Jonathan, not only in the fashion of 
huil^f but likewise in the ‘fitting and riggiqg.* An 
Am^^'an X<ondon liner is sailed with half thojiumbcr 
af ipieu required bv an English ship of the same size, 
the work is got through as wcll*|iid as expe- 
The various mechanical contrivances to 
sydght be beneficially copied by English 

ht-v^el, on the clipper principle, ciwi be 
I A Baltimore builder for fh>m L.10 to 
^ fittings* This is much 

^ which appears unaccountahle, 

, . ag^ : but so much more w^ 
weir wages, thatlabour fi 
Chea$er« than here. * Cottem^ 

liPftOat ea:bli»a(vely u^ by Amatioau 
fuch tessals/aa 


asjbr yachts, is much better and cheaper than canvas. 
Axiptker circumstance which struck t&l author at 
Baftimore—and which is equally striking to hear of to 
those who are accustomed to the, sight of the Thames 
barges ascending and descending the rivea in all their 
Ugliness and filth, with the flow and ebb of each 
tide— was, that the vessels intended fqr the lowest 
and most degrading offices, such as carrying manure, 
oysters, and wood, were of ‘elegant and symmetrical 
proportions!* % * 

The most potent proofs of Uncle Sam’s ’cuteness 
are to be found in the patent office at Washington. 
Inventions pour in in such abundance, that already the 
space jillottod to them is so completely crammed, as to 
preclude the possibility of any close investigatiou* 
The dockyard at Washington furnished matter for 
fresh reflection ; the iron for cables, furnished by con- 
tract, being so superior to the old, that the testing- 
links were all broken on the first trial, the model- 
apehors being ‘ an immense improvement,* &,c. 

‘ And to whom do you suppose we are indebted for 
all these improvements, and many more too tedious 
to mention ? * asked the officer. ‘ Why, to an English 
dockyard-master from Jlevonport.* 

Bo much for their progress on the eastern coast; 
now let us turn westward, ascending the Hudson by 
one of the river -steamers. Without doubt, these 
steam -vessels are the swiftest and best arranged 
known ; buf the speed and size arc improving so rapidly, 
that what is correct now, may Ikj far behind the mark 
a year hence. , The Isaac Newton is at present the 
largest. The saloon, which is gorgeously decorated, is 
100 yards long. In this vast, vaulted apartment, the 
huge mirrors, elegant carving, and profuse gilding, 
absolutely dazzle tlic qjx*. On first entering one qf 
tliese magnificent floating saloons, it is difficult for the 
imagination to realise its position. All comparison is 
at once defied, as tlicre is nothing Uke it alloat in the 
world. 

The extent of the lake -trade is prodigious. Its 
aggregate value for 1850, imports and exports, amounts 
to 180,484,905 dollars, Mdiieh is more by 40,000,000 
dollars than the wliole foreign export-trade of the 
countiy! The aggregate tonnage employed on the 
lakes is equal to 20;{, 041 tons, of which 167,187 tpns 
arc American, and 85.904 British. The passenger-trade 
is not included iu tlie preceding sum ; it is valued at 
1,000,000 dollars. ‘The mind is lost in astonishment 
at so prodigious a commerce. It is not ten years sincA 
the first steamer ran round the chain of lakes. l*opu- 
latlon, and its commercial concomitants, are increasing 
so rapidly, that before twenty years, the lokc-trada 
alone will be of greater extent *anrf importance than 
tlie whole trade of any other nation on the globe!’ 
Tlie number of emigrants from Europe and the eastern 
states annually passing througli Buffalo for the Sir 
AVest is now one million, and likely, by and by, tq 
increase to two millions! Cities are consequently* 
rising up with extraordinary rapidity, Thc'popuiatiCn: 
of Detroit, for example, has ircreased, during the last 
ten years, from 11,000 to 20,000— an advance which Ijif ' 
mainly owing to the facilities aflbrdcd by the MichigAti 
Central Kailway, for concentrating on their pusegO 
the westward-bound emigrants. An absurd' 
speculation has likewise ^contributed to the ihcrCi 
A building and farming mania, similar to 
mani^ in England six years ago, has seized thh i 
The only salvation for the speculators is '' 
increase of rast^ swarms of exhigrants 
Cbidago is anothk* example of rapid iuei 
from 8000 in 1840, to above 20,000 in. XI 
which it mainly owes to Its aavantt 
head of thq navigation of the chalh of 
is also a wonderful iiistanoe of 
tteo. waa nqt a stogie Jhittse ^ 
viUiige. wttlt#70C^^ 
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acre: at present, thefts are valiieci, in good locations, 
at I(.40 a fgot frontage. 'Jl»e result is speculation; 
with sudden fiurtunes on tlie one hand, and sudden 
ruin on the other. Emigrants, as we^ as citizens 
themselves, haVo to ‘ move on * further v est ; and hence 
tliey are covering Wisconsin, Minesota, and otlier 
territories. Nothing can now #arro8t ^lie flowing tide 
till it dash against tlie llocky Mountains, and m(‘Ot the 
counter-tide setting in from the coast of the Vacitic. 

The district around Lake Winnebago seems, accord- 
ing to our author’s account, to be a tempting spot for 
emigrants ; and as there cuiiuot l)e the least Suspicion 
of his having «n interest in trumpeting it up,' it may be 
as well that the reader should kiunv wdiere ‘l*lir*uii^e 
llestored’ is to be found. Lake WiiuielMoo is not 
bnc of those liugo inland oceans, willi ^\iii(ls uiid w-a^es 
storms and* shipw recks upon it, but a tpiit t, snug 
sheet of water like Loch Lomond, which it re&einhlA 
in size, and, if avc may jinlgc from a pnper-dc'seription, 
in appeanmee. * It is about thirty mill s long, and ten 
to itt’clve broad. A hi«h ridge of liini stone lioimds it 
ou llio cast, sloping gradually down to tlie edge of tlu‘ 
water. Numerous natural clearings or prairies ielie\c 
the sameness of the luxuriant fou-^ts. On the wcfc^tern 
side, the land invades the lake in long, low capes and pen- 
insulas. Tlie fragrance of the air, the exqftiaite verdure 
of tho trees, tlie gorgeous colouib of the piairie flow'd b, 
and theartibt-likoarraugeincnts of tho “oak oixMiines," 
and wild irfeadows, are delights m\(r fo be forgotten, 
llie most edalwrote and cultivated sen lery in Europe 
falls into insignificance in eompirison. I was struck 
with astoilifciluiient tliat siieli “ag.irden of ICden ” sbonld 
Ifc so littleknown, even in the rt^sterii slates — that fuch 
extraordinary ailvantages should be nigleeted. Alter 
a careful examination of many places in the w'(‘stcin 
portion of the United Stans, I aiUiscdly assert, tb.it 
1^0 Wimieliago llistrict Is the most desirable and the 
flnest ill tho^world ior omigr.inls,’ 

Ills reasons for this opinion are biiofly, that it luts 
communication with the Atlantic on each honler of the 
state — by the Mississippi cm the west, and Lake IVhchi- 
gan on the cast; that the soil is > cry fertile, and the 
Climato remarkably lualthy, being more equable than 
tiiO same latitude on sea-ljoard, and quite free from 
frver or ague. A\'ith gnat glee, the captain details a 
sporting excursion in this lonianlic distiict, in the 
course of Udiich lie fell in with an old acquaintance* in 
the shape of on under-keeper from one of the Scottish 
iiMors. Tie had omigratt‘(l two years, and become a 
•laird.* Ilis remarks disphij i d gioat Vuteness, and as 
it %va» on Uncle Safli’b soil, it must be \>l.iccd to rnel^^ 
Barn’s credit. Their con’i ersat ion wa-^ so nmuaiiig as 
Urcll as instructive*, that we queue it. 

‘“Ah, sir,” said the Bcolebmaii, “if the ejuality in 
England ouly knew there was a plae'e hke tins, do yoif 
thlpk they would go and pay swb extra's agaut lents for 
I tho more shooting in Scotland V No, sir, not they. My 
«o)d master paid flvo Inindred pouiidH a >oar for his moor 
adjacent to Loch Ness.'* 

“And pray what did he get for it ? '* 

**Why, not half such sport as he cun gc't here,'* 
bo- . « 

**TVuly,** 1 rejoined; “ buff remember tho distance, 
>!' aikd of coming here.*' 

Ihr tho distaao^j^ou can, at present, l>e* litre 
from Xamdom in dap. In two ye^urs, tho rail 

wlU bd frajalmd 'tpsEond dn-Lao, ane^ you will be* 
cnahtod td.M hero In eleven ditys^ Tlie extietise*, ns 1 
, will vJU not oiity be frii less, but it may bo 


III viU not only b 
iffM ioto n poiltjive gain/* 
^ X brlokt'd up my eai'f pit tl 


^ X brlokt'd up my am pi this assertion, and requested 
tpym Muaimioiee, the cx^Mqiier, to pi*ococd. 

Ur, looh*«o here soppose a party of iive 


gentlemen subscribe flve hundred pounds apicco, that 
will be two tliousand five hundred x^ou^ds. With one 
tlyiusand five liundrod pounds, thev cun purchase a 
quantity of land, and ffiuild an excollenb honse, stable, 
and cUIices *on Doty Wand, in a position which, in ten 
years* time, will incr^e greatly in value as an eligible 
site for building allo1liu>nts. The vciy fact of such an I 
e8tablishiiie*ut by wealthy English gentlemen will cause 
the land to rise iiL valm* enormously ; and I will j 
w-arrant that in five years it will be w'orth ten times 
the present cost. Evorn tlieir location on l>oty Island, 
they would lune the* finest fresh-^ate*r fishing in the 
w'oild. They w'oulil have thirty miles lake-shore for 
de‘er-shootiiig ; mid dense woods, forty miles hack to 
Lake jMii higim, where* bears, and catamounts, and other 
wiM niiinialb arc plentiful. Abundance of wild fowl, 
queui, and i\ ood-coek'i would be found evc*rywhere.’* 
“•Stop,'’*exe!jiinie'd J, iiiti‘iTui)ting him ; “ wdiat arc 
I w e to do about the main xmiiit -the grouse-shooting? 
Uesidos, remember there is another thousand pounds to 
account for.” 

“ Don’t interrupt, please sir; 1 am coming to that. 
kue>w several districts eif (‘onntry in this neighbour- 
hood with natural boundaries, sueh as creeks, rivers, 
tliiek belts of trees, 6iv. These ilibtricts vary from 
five thousand to twenty thousand acres, and arc so 
fei tile that Europeans cannot even imagine such rich- 
ness. Eivc hiindiid pi»iin(ls you cuiihl lend to the 
farmers at tvilie pir cent, per annum. Man y of . 
them p.iy from two to eight jier cent, per month, JSlBR 
would thus, by acconiniodutiiig the furmerR, li^riHR 
be->t stocked pre^cnes, and tlie most fricnjUj^^MPr* 
piirs of the soil that can be found. 
mg file hundred poiuida 3 'ou might 
I 3 ’our lands, or invest at twehc per cent. l|^|PKncr 
I half. Jf thus in\( sted, v'oii would gi*t tw el llV||li[r cent. . 
ou one thousand iiouiids, ncarl^^ equal to five per cent, 
upon the wh'.le sum l.iid out. and the laud increasing 
I in value in a inodiyions ratio.’* 

“ WomkrtuI !” thought 1, with enthusiasm, “1 will 
pop .vou in print, ni} lad.” * 

We ‘pop liiin in jirint ’ with .similar good-will. Ilis 
SLbeme would be an admirable one, save and except 
that tlicH* is an oi*eaii to cross before reaching Doty 
Jsl.iiid. We commend it to the New Yorkers and 
gciilleincn of the easkrii states, who wish to hav'o a 
hunting- field sueh ns the old monarehs of Europe 
v^oiild have envied. The scheme, notwithstanding, docR 
credit to the ingenuity of its jiroponnder, who tliereby 
proies himself the riglit sort of man for the country ho 
. has ckos(*n to call his oivn. 

Another converbuliori v\liicb our author rolatoR, 
afibids ail uiic<Juivpt.al sample of real aboriginal *cute- 
neifs. (’npluiii Maekinnon imprcsscR us, as he did the 
Ameiieaiib, as a trank, heiuty fellow, wdio cun make 
liimsi'If at home at once, an^vwbere, and with any gne. 
l>uring his short siiovting excursion, ho seems to have 
picked acquaintance with nearly all the happy inliabi- 
taiits of that western Eden with which ho had beoomo^ 
so enraptured. Strolling along one dajr, he met with a 
tall, gaifnt Yankee, who knew him, and invited him 
into his log-ci|biH for a social glass and a ‘ crock * nfror 
it. This senfL-savage-looklng fellow had been a solOdoiv 
and ileliglited, like bis guest, in the title of Gaptain» Xlp 
liad been fighting in Mcxi(*o and Callfbznio thi^ ^ 

‘ Injuns.* Ah he of Doty Island hod a proposayiHkkoJL 
to lirltish sportsmim, so Captain Ezekiali 
had ‘a proposal to make to tho British 
Jte liad h«>nrd of our Cape and Catfr^ war, k»<l 
i^liow and why wo did not make a ahoffter wjWP m 
iMat awkward business,* he sent to frvT OfimMliih 

infrintry inuskot, which ho produocKh * WU, 

I did over you soo such a clumsy rwpMiaJt 111 idli yomp 
horn days? Now, captin, lofiik Oitfl st ttwi 
do you see that bhsed mmm It t» hSii^ 

and bruailcr titan any man. It's onjaclilty |}iio hnndroti 





and fifty yards from my dooiv I fired tbat dtimsy 
varment at the stump till head ached and my 
shoulder liras ^'^ite sore, and have hardly hit it on®©. 
Now, then, captin, look ’eo her<| (taking up his seven- 
banfelM revolving rifle, and letliig fly one barrel after 
the other) : I guess you will finA seven bullets m the 
blazed stump. 1 will, however,# stick seven playing 
cards on the stump, in different places, and, if you 
diooso, hit them all.* After suiadry but unaccepteil 
offers to his English brother-militant for a txial of 
mutual destructiveness, ho made his ofll’er to the llritisli 
government thix>ug^i its ropresontative, but which that 
loyal subject, in a fit of mortification, declined to 
convey, on the ground that if he ‘made the finest offer 
in the world to the British government, they, would 
only sneer* at him. However (to give, as before, ^he 
substance of udiat is here detailed with amusing effect), 
the ofibr of Captain Brum was to enlist fiOfX) Yankee 
marksmen, each armed wilh a seven -barrel led revolving 
rifle, and kill * all the Injuns * at tlie (>ape in six montlw 
for the sum of 5,000,000 dollars ! ‘ AVe slionkl lx* ekal,* 
quoth he, ‘ to thirty thousand' troops with siic^li tarnal, 
stiff, clumsy consarns as them reg’Jiilion muskef§ is.* 
Wo should do it slick, right away.* 'fliis may .seem 
only a piece of fun, but such it does not appear to the 
author, who turns from fun to facts and figures, and 
calculates what would bo the result of an encounter 
Instwoeu English and American meii-of-war, if the latter 
, had ten men in each top handling (.kiptain Brum’s 
weapon with Captain Brum’s skill ; and the result lie 
comes to is, that they could, in one iniimte and a half, 
dispose of 210 men on the opposite deck, y’/i/s- tcoidd 
amount to the destruction of the whole crew stationed on 
the upper deck! The undoubted possihUifij of such a 
summary mode of annihilating an enemy, nmst soon 
change the system of warfare, and at Ityst demands 
grave consideration. We make no comment upon this, 
as we should be inclined to do wert* we not announcing 
the forebodings of a naval officer, who must be supposed 
to see cause of apprehension before he would venture 
to express it. 

Turning now to a more civil aspect of affairs tlian 
the picture of thirty death-dealing demons in the toi)f 
of a Yankee frigate, let us sec liow they manage their 
aggressions upon the untamed field and forest. Jhiring 
his various ramblings, our traveller’s free-and-easy 
manner gained him the eorifidence of several able and 
energetic men — an advantage which enabled him to 
peep behind the scenes in many of the western move- 
incuts. The following incident, which came und(»r liis 
own knowledge, comes within the design of lids ai*tiele, 
which is to illustrate the go-aheadism of our trans- 
atlantic cousins, and how they find the wjTys and means 
,wh0re other men fail. 

Near Green Bay (in the aforesaid G.arden of Eden), 
a small village suddenly peers out from tlie w^oods. 
The aite was chosen by one of those extraordinary men 
(educi&tad pioneers), who had silently selected a position, 
!la4 :^aUished himself as proprietor before any one 
was nib<|uaiilted with Im object. Onee fixed, the Working 
pioneers, well aware of the sagacity and ability hf their 
frf^nner, begin to drop in likewise. In few months, 
ft hdd out, and ^a population makc8 its appear- 

' ; A plank^road is necessary, a charter is obtained, 

summoned of all interested in the said 
, ibad. ^ About a hundred persons attend; the charter is 
become a valid instrument, 
bribed for, and one dollar each 
Oftidtal required is I/.10,000*^a,. 

■ oould not be mustered in 
One citizen believe^ he 
rohci ft relative In tlie Geimesssie 
is to take stock, lind supply tlie 
le ii not ten doiiftni (cash) In iho 
on^her; who hae credit wl% a 
and oflfers to shi^ tN J 


wirkmon with pork, molftsscs, tea, and sugar, out of 
friend’s store ; making a speech at the same time. 
Owiers similarly pledged their credit for shoes, soap, 
clothing, Ihc bulk of the meeting, consisting of 
hard-working * bonnet-lairds,’ undertake ft) go to work 
immediately ; taking for pnrt-payment the necessaries 
of life, and resciving road-stock for the babincc. Without 
ft cent of capital, tliey began a work which would 
eventually cost 50,000 dollars, in full confidence that 
something woul^ turn tip to procure the wherewithal. 
The beauty of the matter is, that the project succeeded. 
The roml has not only quadrupled the value o^ property 
all around, hut it bids fair to pay a dividend in five 
years of 50 per cent. If a steaiii-hoat is wanted, it is 
acquired* iji the same way. Large vessels have been 
completely built and ('(piipped, without the owners 
possessing one fartliiiig, and they have not only paid 
for themsidves, but have made handsome fortunes for 
the lucky and enterprising projectors. Sacculation of 
this kind, wiiich wouUl be justly deemed dishonourable 
in ft settled country, is apt to he less rigidly considered 
in the i)ioiiccrs of a new world. AVIuit country can 
attempt to cope with such energy and enterprise as 
this? It is frequently a subject of remark, that iuon 
horn in England, and educated in the States, are among 
the foremost in these enterprising projects, 

Tliere are many other facts in these interesting 
volnmes which avo should like to call attention to; hut 
the reader wht> has aec'oiniainiod us through this skeUdi 
cannot do better than read the volumes themselves — 
only remoinheyng, that the enthusiasm of his guide 
iniglit have been considerably moderated lifid he been 
an emigrant instead of a gentleman traveller. 

JUJS GniMSIIA^VE’S TKEATIsiS: ON • 
HOEDEASTti. 

I AM ready to maintain, against' all assailants of the 
position, that the i)erson who can feel so deep an 
interest in any of the w^orks of God as to find, in 
the investigation of them, emiiloymeut foretime which 
might otherw ise hang a litllc heavily on hand, and 
occupation of an innocent and oven of a useful 
nature for an active mind, lias a decided advantage 
oA’cr one Avho lias no such resource.^ And I further 
maintain, that there is not one single "object in created 
nature, from tlie drop of diteli-Avatcr Avliieh occupies 
tlie altentiuii of IJerr von Creeii-crawl, up to the 
‘ .serried host ’ of angels and nreliaiigcls avIio inhabit 
the realms of light, Avdiieli »loes not present matter 
worthy of the stmly and altention of an inquiring and ! 
intelligent mind. Having delivered this defiance, I 
sliall now ask my n'aders to takv ^lother ivalk round j 
garden, and examine the elirnhers W’hi(.*h cover my 
walls, and listen to my 'rreatisc on Holdfasts, as I 
call those appoudages of plants wliicli assist tliein in 
climbing.* 

’ The very first specimen to whieh we come, is ottp 
of that very jiretty tribe the Clematidew, tlio Cfc ' 
mntis nwnttniOj wdiieh is closely covering ft W'all of 
ton feet high, and at least twenty in width, tUpnee 
throjring out its hrauches, extending itself over the 
adjacent w'all of the Iioiise, and (jccasioimlly sending 
a stray shoot or two to adorn my neighbour’s gar4<?ib* ' 
Now% how do those flight, long stems, which ^ 

some of them twenty or feirty feet from thd; 
stalk, support and arrange themselves so' ftS tO; 
serve *11 neat and ornamental appeiu’aitep 
my having liad the least trouble in 
If you gatlicr oi'^ of tliose loose ] 

'see, that it lias no tendril of any 
apparent means of support; hut thi$, 


the clematldcas or clematis' 
;>bw:br of.-twisting the Jpaf-stifik 
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0rr«trt!hitig else that comes in its way, so as to 
*the plmt to the support with as firm a knot as oo 
be made with a piece of string ; and afbsr thus encircliAg 
the wire, it returns tho leaf to its former position, with 
the upper side outwards, exactly as it was before. 
Some of the clematis tribe make this fulcrum lh>m 
one part of the leaf-^stalk, and some iiom cjiothcr. In 
that which wo are examining, it is formed from the 
lowest part next tlio main stalk of the plant. In the 
wild clematis (C7. vita1ha)-~~i\vi% kindCWhich runs so 
fr^y over hedges and thickets in the southern counties, 
adorning dhe country in winter with snowy tufts of 
lathers, formed by its sccd-YCBsols — a part of the stalk 
between two pair of the leaflets ionns this twist ; whilst 
in the Bweot-s<jentcd garden-clematis, otheu parts of 
the stem give the supiwrt : hut it is'ulwiiys by nKjpns of 
some portion or other of this member, that plants of 
this tribe are sustained in their rapid and evteusiio 
climbing. It Is curious to observe wliat iiiblinc live 
aptitude to curve towards suitable objects, and toward^ 
them only, is exhibited in the holdlasts of climbing- 
plants. They never bend towards a wall, board, or 
other flat substanc'c, wlion there is nothing to lay 
hold of; but the moment tiny touch a sm table 
object, they instantly fix on it, forming closely com- 
pacted lings, wliich can be uiitv^isted only when 
young. As tlio plant rises from one lieight to another, 
the little green shoots above send out |re8h leaves, 
each having the same prehensile pioiierfres, which 
they keep in reserve till called on to apjily them 
to their p^per use; whilst at the sipiie time, the 
lower rings arc becoming indurated, so tlnit, as the 
plant grows longer and heavier, its supports become 
stronger ^d liarder. TJiere are other plants besides 
tlie rlcmatidesD which thus i^pport themselves, of! 
whidi the Maurandya Baiclnyana and the Cammen^ih 
ate examples ; and tlie niniiner in wliuh these accom- 
modate themselves to tlio exact form of the object on 
which they seize, is very remarkable. If the support is 
round, the ring is also round ; but if they iix on a 
square latli,V)r other angular tlnng, the stem forms to 
it, so that when the prop is removed, the ring retains 
the exact form of that prop, every angle being as sharp 
and true, as if it were moulded in wax. 

Now, the next plant which greets us is the ivy 
(//edbror hdix)^ and tliis dillcrs wlioUy in its means of 
support from almost any other creeper ; yet there is 
none that takes firmer hold, or niaiutauis more strongly 
its positiou, than this beautiful creeper, whose ceaseless 
verdure well deserves the name of ivy — a word derived 
from tlie Celtic, and signifying qt ten. It is suiiportcd by 
means of a whitish fripge of libres, that an* thrust out 
from one side of evwy part of the stein which comes in 
oemtnet with any wall or other supporting object tv 
which it can cUng. {Should a foreign substance, such as 
a XiidXf intervene between it and Uiat object, the libn*B 
1em|^h$n until they extend beyond the impediment { 
ana tiiey fix on tlie desired object, and cease to 
grow. 

Those fibres, however, are not true roots— a branch 
' With only suti roots, would not grow if planted in the 
earth^thoy are mere holdfasts, and the plant does not 
meive any portion of its nourishment through them. 
The part of the plant, whgre it has mounted 
ftev^ the wall and become arborescent, is wiiolly 
of «nch fibres, which never appear but when 
tiWyiuivoiK)meoWetsitofixupo^^ ^ t 

IM now, lot us look at that which is tlie vexy pride 
tf jjairm’and which well deis^rves tUo name 




least, when divested of » its ope beU-shaped petal, 
hokmg like one. From this calyx doi^ly unfolds a 
noble boll, at first of a soft, creamy green; but tlio 
second day pf its exigence it becomes tin^ wd 
veined^th a delicate Anm colour, which on w tnird 
day is its prevailin^^ue* The blossom Is then in 


bitowfeT^ h by a poetic-minded friend— ‘the 
patridan^lltm:' 1 mean the besntifulCe&eosca^^ 
wad hero We ore iUtrodUiood to ^ulte a difibrent dass of 
vhotdfrsts from either thewe which we have examined. 
^ Vmm of the oobee I# temed of a curious and 
eo^x of five smaJeir exquisitely 
4md of « ti«4er%vee8|^t^ n floweki or» a^ 


its full perfection; tKe vigorous green filaments tup- 
porting tlie anthers curve outwards; the long anthers, 
in the some manner os those of the white lily, open 
lengthways, and disclose ricli masses of yellow ]^Ilen ; 
wliilst the single pistil stands graeefVilly between its 
five supporters, crowned with a globular purple style. 
On the last day or two of its existence, the boll is m a 
frill, deep puee colour, and then drops, leaving the calyx 
bai4 from which in duo time is devdoped a handsome 
fruit, sometliing like that of the passion-flower. The 
flower -stalk is from four to six inches long, and 
stands finely out from the wall, many blossoms being 
exlubited at the same time in different stages of 
development. 

But now of the holdfast, wliich is our spedal 
subject. And this needs to be of a strong kind, for 
fhc branches of this plant have been known, in an 
English conservatory, to run to the length of 200 feet 
in one summer; and no doubt, in its native Mexico, 
where it has notliing to impede its growth, its Shoots 
run even more freely. Behold, then, at distances of 
from three to four inches, all up the main stem ; and 
also, on every shoot and branch wliicli that stem throws 
out, groA^s a leaf, composed of three pair of leaflets, 
beautifully vtined, and tinted with reddish puqile, 
from between the last pair of which springs a tendril 
of extreme elegance. Indeed, noble as is this plant in 
every pait, 1 tlimk tliis tendril is the crowning grace 
of the w hole : it is exceedingly slender, throwing off 
side-branches w hieh, again, repeatedly fork off at acute 
angles in pairs, and each extremity of each branch is 
furnished with a minute and delicate hook, so small as 
to bo scarcely peieeptible, but so strong and sharp- 
pointed as to lay hold of every object in its way— 
which hold it retains, w hen once well fixed, in spite of 
wind or weather. If this tendril remains long unat- 
tached, It becomes elongated to ton or twelve inches, 
or even more; and certainly a moro elegant object 
than it presents when in this state can scarcely be 
seen, nor one wliicli fonns a moro graceful ornament 
to a vase of llowTrs, if introduced as it pows, depend- 
ing from one of the vigorous young purple shoots, itself 
shining with a sort ot metallic lustre, and ricldy coloured 
with green and purple. But it is only on the loose young 
fchoots that It assumes this very graceful appearance. 
If it is sufficiently near to a wall, or other support, 
infi^eod of thus hanging pendent, its main stalk nearest 
the leaf contracts into a spiral form, thus shortening 
the tendril, and giving it greater power than so fraU 
and slight a thing could otherwise possess ; and the 
I ehistieity produced by the convolutions enables the 
branch slightly to yield to the influence of the wind, 
which makes it less likely to be tom down. Each 
extromify, as I have said, is armed with a hook, whldh 
hook, as soon as it touclies, lays firm bold on the wall ; 
and these temlrils occurring close together, and a largo 
proi>ortiou oT them fixing on some olgect, a wonder* 

I fuliy strong support is aiSbrded to the plant TW* 
plant is called by some people, ‘the viglot-lmcitig 
I ivy,’,a]though no leaf or blossom can be less Him the 
I ivy or tlto violet than tliat of the cobea. 

And now, let us pass onwards. There la.ldaMbidr 
tmdriled plant, the paasion-vlno; and wda kii a 
qms or tendrU quite Of a dlfibrent Idnd from frMit va 
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oorkscrev, thtu clasping it irith gtaot firmness* This 
Ims no hook or ^ther appendage which would enable it 
to fix on a wall or other flat substance ; and therefore^ 
unless there are wlres^ oif some Ither extrapeous sup- 
portK near, it must be nailed untiLit reaches a certain 
height, when its own stalks supplAtho requisite props 
on which the tendrils may lay h Jd. The grape and 
many other vinos are furnished with tendrils, whidi 
spring from the root of the leaf-stalk ; that of the grape- 
vine is slightly branched, but not furnished witk any 
hook. One of its tendrils usually grows close to tlio 
stem of the fruit, and thus sustains the heavy bunch 
of grapes which must otherwise, when it increases to a 
weight of many X)oundd, either break from its stem, or 
else pull down the branch on whieli it grows. • ^ 
And now we approach tlie beautiful IpomcBa, or major 
convolvulus, which aifords us a spociiucn of q^ito a dif- 
ferent mode of ijrogrcssion from that displayed in any 
creeper wo have as yet looked at, ibr it has neither 
tendril nor fibrous roots. ‘Oh, that ?««•?/ be a mistake 1 ** 
says some fine lady. ‘My last Beilin paltern was of con- 
volvuli, and that lovely group of fiowers 1 copied had 
several blossoms in it, and I am sure Ukto were plcAUf 
of tendrils in both.’ No doubt, fair lady ; but com ()h uli 
ill Berlin patterns, and those which are w’roiight in 
‘ nature’s looms,’ diller w’onderfully. In the foiincr, not 
only tiie cliuibiug convolvulus, but the coiinnun blue 
one (C. wimer), is richly furnished w itli tendrils, whilst 
those of Dame Nature display no such aiqiciuinge. 
Now, take a real flower of this tribe - - the coiiinioii 
bind»*weed from the hedge will do as well as any other 
— and you will see that the means provided tor it to 
run up any stick or stem it may meet, is a iiecailiar 
proiierty it has, of twining its bteni round and 
round that of any other plant near it ; and s > 
strong is this necessity to absimie a spis.il coil, or 
rather to twi^ and unite itself with some other bl(‘m, 
that you may often sec two, three, or four si&tcr-btalks 
of tile same idant inivreathed into one ttout cable, 
which union, though it does not enable the feeble btonis 
to ascend, yet seems to increase their btrciigtli. But 
supply the young bhoot with a stick or wire, or even a ^ 
bit of twine, and see how rapidly it will llicii ( limb, 
and clasp, and throw out longer and stronger shoots, 
and overspread your wall with its larg(» bcll-bliaped 
flowers, so brilliant with every tint of w iiite, lil.ie, jiink, 
and rose colour, and so exquisitely delic.ite in their 
texture, expanding at earliest dawn, and closing, never 
to reopen, when tlie fendd rays of the iiooniLiy sun 
fall on them 1 But T must not attempt to depict cxciy ' 
variety of holdfast, or every provision for climbing with 
wldcli it has pleased God to invest and •beautify the 
diiforcnt kinds of croeping-plunls : it would detain iw 
far too long ; yet Mrs Grimshawe owes it to herbclf, to 
justify her devotion to the holdfast of the Virginian 
creeper {Anq^lopsis htderacea), and that « must be 
described. 

«%.Kvory one knows this plant, for although a native 
of Nbrth America, it is now one of the compioncbt 
covorings of our walls, as well as one of tlie prettiest 
wo MOk Its beautifhl cut leaves are divided into five 
lobes, which, when first developed, are V a bright 
light^green, while the whole of the young stem and 
shoot Is red \ these take, by degrees, a deeper hue of 
greOfi, Snd esrly in the autumn assume a brUUant 
iOSrlot tint, at which time they arc very lovely. The 
rnesns b)r which this plant takes so firm a hold of 
wtuttevOlr SUpporta it, is highly curious. From the stem 
thotm ft sent out on one side a leaf, and cxOfCtl^ 
opposite to It i thining, thread-like tendril, tinged wllS^ 
^ {Ml OfiO to One and a half inches long, dividingt 


iA OontM with anything it is able to cling 
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that of a dub, from the edges of whioh dub a thin 
membrane extends, and attaclics itself firmly to the 
walr after the manner of a sucker. If all five of the 
extremities happen to touch, they all go through the 
same process; and when all arc spread out^n the wall, 
each with its extension complete, the tendril looks much 
like the foot of a bird ; but none of the hotiks change in 
this way, unless they are so situated as to bo able to 
fix on the wall. One of those strong holdfasts occurs 
at about (‘very tJlo indies qp every stem and branch ; 
and ns a very large proportion of them get hold of some 
substance or other, tiie vino becomes more atrongly 
fixed in its jdace than those vriiich liave been nailed or 
otherwise prlificially Cibttncd; and if the wall on which 
it climbs is at nil rough, it must bo viyry boisterous 
wcalher^iiide(‘d that dislodge ils pretty covering. 
If by any means a branch is forced away from the wall, 
you will generally Hnd either that it lias broiiylit away 
a portion of tlic btucco with it, or else that the btcins of 
thp tendril have broken, and left the sucker-like ex- 
tremities still adhering, ’i'he appearance of one of these 
tendrils when joiing is bc.'uitilul; and if you iilac’c it 
under a microscope w'hile it is assuming its kuobliy 
form, you will admire its (“Cfiuisite texture imil colour- 
ing. This, like the ivy, when it rises above the w'all, 
bccomca arborescent, and cca'.cs to throw out tendrils. 

There are many other provi'^ions for aiding plants in 
climbing. Son^i a'^eend simply by means of the friction 
wliicli the liiTiry or giimmj" cuticle of their stems affbrds 
— that sort of Galium commonly called ‘ cleavers ’ or 
‘diver,’ and tl*if wild madder {liuf/ia pdifuintC)^ are 
instances of this tlion there are others wliieh fecuvl 
out simple tendrils from the point of each leaf. Tliore 
is albu a plant called the ‘ heartsecd * or balloon 
vine,’ from its inflated m^jinhvaiu^ous capsule, in wlilch* 
the Icndiilb grow from the llowTr-sUlks ; and another, 
one of the custard -ap]>lo tribe {Annnna 
of wliicli^Sinilli tells us— ‘ the flower-stalk of this tree 
fonn^ a* hook, and grasps the neighbouring branch, 
servinu to bu^pend the fruit, whieli is very heavy, 
resembling a buiieh of grapes.’ The pea 'and vetch 
, tribe, the iioinpioii and cuenmber, and various oilier 
plants, aflord instauees of provisions of these and 
bimihiT kindh. But as T liopc I may have succeeded in 
leading borne of my readers to sec wdiat abundant 
subjects of interest may be touiid in the contemplation 
of even the apiiend.igeb of plants, I slinll now take niy 
leave, only strongly advibiiig ail who wish to find a 
country life profitable and agreeable, to endeavour tc» 
bupplj tliem>ehes with some simple natural pursuit, 
sucJi as gardening or botany, either of which may lead to 
investigations that will w ell reiia^ their troublo^ even 
should they reft‘r to nothing more Ihan the structure 
of®tUe leaves or tendrils of the trees and shrubs wdiich 
grow around their dwelling. 

•A DAY’S PLEASUKING IN INDIA. V 

Pareli.* was full of guests; and in order to afford 
them a greater diverrity of amusement tlian tlie doily 
rouUiie of a monotonous Eastern life afibrds, our OXCOl* 
lent l)pst resolved on a day’s excursion to M island of 
Salbotte, accepting an invitation to rest for an hour on 
his return at the house of a wealthy Porsca, whose 
liberality and zeal ffir the interests of tlio Coittpiu;^ i 
had won him tlie favour of the merchant ptinoea^ repvo* 
sentative. In order to bo ready for our dopartifrl Xt 
daybreak, wo were called at three o'cloede* In tM 
country, such an hour sounds un<soiufortable ; WX 
all inclined to syfiipathiae with Iho writoir of ‘ 
Scotch ballad, and declare^ ^ 

* Up in the moraUig*s no lOlt i « 
Up in tho morning (Mrly ;* ^ ^ ‘ 

bat iA India, it U a l«Axkmi thall frdlia 
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tlie' i^embrimco of my starlit 
morning cotnos pleasantly across my 'mind. 
iJhO batli was Jitcrnlly taken by starlight ; for ^lie 
tumbler pf oil, witlii its floating wick — which is the 
ordinary laTnp of the country — was hardly seen 
in its far-off corner, w'lien I unclosed the jalousies, 
and ndmittecl the solemn, silvery plana* -light. The 
window above the bath opened into the garden; and it 
is scarcely possible to conceive greater physical enjoy- 
ment than reclining in the wjfrm elepfient, listening to 
^hc soft sounds proceeding Troni without — tlie castanct 
'^usic o^the einging-tn'c, the rustling of the fan-palm, 
the trickling of the fountain : oven the distant cry of 
"tho retiring jjickal was pleasant; whilst above tlie 
giant palms, I could see tlie dark violet of tlie sky, 
on which the * 

' ' * .Ship of IT(*aven 

Cuinc sailing from Ktoi*nit\,’ 

and from whence Canopus threw its laughing lustre full 
on the water in which I was immersed, and kept me 
for a time motionless, lest I should break or mar its 
l^ij^tiful reflection. But every enjoyment lias its dark 
shadow: as life has its ‘ insect cares,* so Eastern night 
has its mosquitoes; and a sore contest one has with 
tliem on issuing from the bath at suc.h an hour. How 
tliey flit about, imps of evil as they are, and sound 
their horn of defiance in our ear! — a very marvel- 
lous sound to iiroceed from such tiny JLTLatiires, and, 

’ to jiersons of irritable nerves, worse even than their 
sting, or at least an additional liorro^. ^Fhey proved 
StroiifiT' inftntives to a hasty toilette; and the whole 
glpsying-party was speedily assembled in the hall, 
whore ec^eo and biscuits were handed round. Tliwi 
/allowc<l^a pleasant drive through the fresh inoniliig 
air; and it was not without rfgret that we exchanged 
the open carriages for the close imprisonment of the 
palanquins, in which shortly after w'o threaded the 
masses of tlie jungle. It was .still early mornitig when 
wc reached the cave in which we luirposi'd remaining 
during thee heat of the day. Outside, a tent had been 
pitched for the servants; within, a splendid breakfast 
was spread for ourselves — tables, chairs, food, and 
cooks having preceded the party tliithcr. Books and 
prints wore also provided, to beguile the tedium of 
oUr inovitable seclusion, and pleasant eompaniunship 
prondaed a still greater resource against eiimti. 

The caves of Salsette have lieen already so often 
dt^ribod — once by the pen of Ileber — that I shall not 
attempt a repetition, hut content myself with informing 
readers, that wo occupied the large one, dedicated 
to the ancient worship of the Buddhists; a gloomy 
; tompl(/, but cool, j{^nd‘'pos8CSsing a certain interest from 
' having been the scene of supei-stitious horrors rouy.d 
, 'adikh hang the mystery of an almost unknown pti.st. 

;;;'^fter dinner, we prepared to mount the hill, and 
impoTG the smaller cells in wdiicli tlic hermits pf 
had formerly dwelt. Tlie ascent, though 
rVi^ #tuep) was not difficult, and, once gained, nfiTorded 
view of the island and the distant sea. The 
sin^lar stone-carvings and reliefs, i 
also yt^ry interosting, and must have been plqjjsant 
Tor the, worthy men who there had aimed at 
outer sidiiitship than that attained by the tortures 

■ lowers, ’of jBrahiAa, and oi hi^ legion j 
It|0s, ofren.Vaubject tliemselves. Wo 
t^je ceils, 

we 1^. 


•grasped the anil hesolved on malting him my 
eamlkr ssrech/e, backing my gtaeious intimation to 
that efiect with the promise of a rupee for guerdon, 
at wdiich he appeared £piorc pleased than at the honour 
of th«^j seloiAion ; and jj ms grasping tlie arm of my blagk 
knight, I began tli(^< terrible ti^k before me, haVincf 
purposely lingered oCt of sight till the rest of thO party 
were at the bottom. 

But, alas! a voiy kind, very good-natured, yery 
stout (^gentleman in tight boots — I had not observed 
ho<v very tight they were ! — perceived my incongruous 
escort, and hastened back to t^kc his place. In 
vain I represented my partiality for my companion 
of shoclo.ss feet and steady eye; he was as incr©#3u- 
loiis qs Desdemona’s father was of her love for the 
Moor. In vain I deprecated ‘giving him so much 
trouble ; * his politeness was resolute ; and I was com- 
pelied to accept the assistance of his hand, and with a 
beating heart to make the first step. Alas! in this 
Instance it was not only h premier pas qui coute; the 
fourth and fifth were worse ; at the sixth my courage 
failed me uttiirly, and 1 felt an insane desire to throw 
mj^elf over the precipice, and thus terminate the 
horror of fear and giddiness that distracted me. I 
hogged my i;ompaiiion to let me go, but he good- 
naturedly suggested that I might as well try to live a 
little longer, and therefore advised me to shut my eyes, 
and lot him lift my feet from step to step. I w^as 
obliged to comply, and thus, to the great amusement of 
the party ben(*ath, we mode our tedious way down the 
hillside. If any of my readers have ever felt the kind 
of panic I have tried to describe, they will understand 
and sympathise with me on the occasion. The precipice 
below WHS really very alarming, and there was nothing 
on the bare side of the mountain that could sootlie tl)0 
imagination^ with the hope of something to clutch at. 
Still, I felt more ridiculous than I had ever thought 1 
could bo, when, on reaching the foot, I received the ban- 
tering congratulations of the others ; and my assistant, 
with a bow, assured me ‘that we had efTocted our descent 
with the agility and grace of two antelopes!* 

We returned to the principal cave to have coffee, and 
'’then, re-entering our palanquins, were soon again in the 
depth of the jungle. I was tired — one soon wearies in 
tbut climate; the liglit 'was dim and solemn; and tho 
chant of the bearers, by its monotony, helpiMl to lull 
ni^into a sound slumber, for whioli tlie palanquin is 
always nn agreeable cradle ; and thus, in deep sleep, 1 : 
w’as borne onwards, till the halt, to which my be^ri!^ 
,at last c.nme, roused me; and with a very dim, recob 
lection of wlicre I was, I started and awoke, ^or a 
singlci instant, I thought myself still dreaming, bowser, 
fijr an unexpected and surprising vision was before ine. 

The palanquin had stopped in a large gavden> or 
rather grove, which was brilliaiitly illuminated yith 
coloured lamps; even the lofty cocoa-nut trees weris hot 
I without a^crown of rainbow tinted light. As X. w'as 
assisted in my exit from the palanquin, two.yom%; 
Tarscc boy.s, in flowing wdiifo robes, girt with a seairiw 
shawdjbouiid tlxe w^aist, advanced and presented ; foe, ^ 
the one wdth a large botiquet of roses, tied; 
their usual Tashion, round a slender stick, aud'dnp?: 
ping witli rose-water; the other, with a;^jlil4"Jeng 
I chip of sandal- wood, liaving at tlie . mid 'a 






of white cottdn, steeped in deti^ous ii|t<^ , 
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to sliew the inBcription 0^ E td wcV wf the party indivi- 
dually. At theiend of the to4u4t, the quiet attendants 
moved , round with a very elegant silver flagon of rose- 
water, the neck of which was fcy long, i\nd as thin 
as the tube of a china pipe; fro A it they poured few 
drops on the head of each of the ghcats. The sensation 
produced by this sudden trickling4)f cold rose-water is 
very pleasant, though a little startling to strangers. 
Wo had so recently had rcfrcshnicht, that we Avere not 
inclined to do justice to the hospitality proffered, 
and the supper Avas scarcely tasted ; hut on rising 
to go, our host e^iplained to the ‘Governor Sahib,* 

‘ that the feast was his : it had been prepared for 
him; ho had looked on it I it was his!* Those polite 
assertions were a little mystifying, till one of tlio stiff- 
officers, A\‘ell versed in the maimers of the natives, 
explained that the governor was expected tq carry off 
Avhat remained of the entertainment. It aa’hs really 
difficult to help laughing at the whimsical notion of 
carrying away the roast turkeys, kid, fruit, Avhicfl 
was bcfiire us ; but all Avas actually the perquisite of 
the train of attendant servants, and 1 suppose they , 
took possession of it. The gifts olfered to the govejtior 
when travelling arc also theirs, Avheri not too A^aluahlo ; 
that is to say, when tlicy only consist — as they gene- 
rally do in more villages — of fruit, eggs, nuts, and 
sweetmeats. If the present he, as it occasionally is, 
a camel, with its Jjcad piiintod gnicii or red, it is usual 
to accept it, re-paint it blue or yellow, and make a 
return present of it, to the original donor, who, of 
course, feigns to he totally unaequainted Avitli the 
animal thus ‘translated.* Gifts made to the governor 
become the property of the hhisl India Company, as no 
serA'ant of the Company is permitted to receii e a iirivate 
proscut ; and it avouUI he the height of discourtes}'- to 
refuse the Arouted and time-honoured ‘oflering* made 
on the oeeusion of a visit to the Bilrra Sahib. 

After many courteous salaams and fareAvells on the 
part of our liost, avo rosvmied our journey, gratified at 
this glimpse of the interior of a native home. The 
Purseos are gvnerally riidi, and llieir houses or Inmya^ 

' lows are largo and handsome. Their adoration of lighj 
tends greatly to the emliellishment of their dwellings, 
as to every upper panel of the wainscoting they attach 
a branch for wax-candles, which are lighted cvcrjMiiglit, 
and give to the building the appearance gf being 
illuminated. These ‘eliildrcn of the light* are a'fiiie 
race, very handsome and intelligent. Tlie ui)i>er scr- 
. vants at Parell were all Parsecs; one, Jiaincd Argiesia 
was an especial favourite Avith us all, having aUvuA's a 
shrewd and amusing answer for every question put to 
him. Wc remember on, the occasion of«ji total eclipse 
of the sun, which took place during our stay in Bomlviy, 
asking him why the people of the village near the 
hquse made such a noise with their tom-toms. Ills 
i:elplyAvas; 

‘Because ignorant people, Ma*am Sahib, think great 
^rp^t ia. SAvallowing the sun, and they try to frighten 
lj|^ airay witli big noiset’ , 

And, what do you tltlttk the shadow is, Atgiesia?* 
wbiifsk^. lie looked grave for a minute— one never 
OHental look puzzled !—^nd theiVnswered : 
angry men are, so wicked. In anger, him hide 
to Ifeo/ This i^ody-wjtted and poetical Ghcbir 
after, in one of his oAvn sacred 
^ in the Malir Kivor, ‘where 

(^‘essed great suri)rise to 
Eegent Street— a descrip* 
Ehoei?mdftf^ his father— ‘ alionld 

m reached Farell after our dav*s 
id! kgfeed > that the climate Vf 
Iter montlis, is of all othera to 
tSs, uliich Are so often mormJ ^lh 
fhowersortooto; aad^tyc^lto^ 


pailit^!IMp:our mental vision the pretty lanes and fresh 
grm» u^' and dingles of England, the soft cool 
hrc%zo, the varied and flitting shadows, the open-air 
enjoyment of many a X)ast summer-day, when in onr 
own merry island we • 

* Went a gipsy ing a long time ago,* 

• • 

and wc gave an involuntary sigli for the country of our 
birth. 


THE LONDON PRISONS OF THE, LAST 
CENTURY. 

In the yekr 172S, an oi)inionAvas entertained tliat much 
cruelty and rapacity, Avere exercised by the keepers of 
the gre.At prisons in London. It Avas known that they 
had almost unlimited power in their liands, that they 
were not subject to regular inspection, and that it was 
scarcely possible to bring them to justice for their 
treatment of those committed to their charge. It 
Avas argued, that it is impossihle to di*pcnd upon the 
lenity of men avIio have such powers ener their fcllow^- 
ereatiires, and that tlicse officers must he supposed 
more than luimaii if they did not occasionally ahusfe 
their .‘lulhority. Of their having actually done so, 
many rumours had from time to time resiehed par- 
liament. But in making out a ease for inquiry, its 
strongest sn^iorters had but a A'cry slight forecast of 
the horrors it was to divulge. M may here he remarkcil, 
tliat before tlie proper arrangements for official respon- 
sibility and regular systcuimtic management in such 
matters as prison discipline or the custody of the insane 
w'ore devised, our free parli.'imont did iiicaleulahle 
service by its inquiries and expos ur(‘S. In tliat august 
assembly, every tale of*formidahl(^ injustice or oppres- 
sion was sure to receive a ready auditory; and its 
power was so transcendent, that every door flew open 
at its comiiuuul, and no influence could protect the 
wroug-jlo(T from its swcej)ing vengeance. Witli such a 
body in existence, even the Avorst governpicnts which 
Britain has knoAvn could not keep up those mysterious 
agents of tyranny, secret state-prisons, which con- 
tinue to be the curse of every despotic country. Yet 
it Avill he seen, that for want of ‘some more immediate 
.and direct responsibility, llio abuses in the prisons even 
of this country had risen to a very dreadful height. 

The member who headed the inquiry Avas Colonel 
Oglethorpe, lie was a man of literary talent— a dasJi- 
iiig and iiitropiil soldier, but still more rcnow’nod for 
his Avide and active henevoloncc. It is to him tluit 
roiKJ alludes in the hues : 

One dri\ en by strong heiiovolmeo, of soul, 

• yhall fly like 'Oglethorpe from pole to 2 >ole. 

A committee obtained by his influence, did not con- 
duct its inquiry in easy state in St Stephen’s, 
appalled the guilty jiarties by immediately repairinig 
the i)ri8ons, ai\d diving to the furthest recesses of , 
dungeons. In the Slarslialsea, it found that etep ' 
those who paid excessive fees for their lodgiiigs, woro^ 
lai<kin lairs above each other on boards set on trezsels,^ 
where they were packed so close together, that many 
were believed to have died from more defleieney, jw ' 
air. There was ni!l doubt that many otiicrz, 
had come to a miscrahfc end by starvation*^ 
werc^ found in the last stage of attenuation* ^ ; 

who could not provide for tlwmselves, hod notWdir#' ! 
feed on but a scanty charity-allowaneo front!. 
voleuco of individuals, Avhieh, when !, 

fJio , whole, furnished e*ich with 
'peoa in the day; and at intervals 
and a, half of meat. 

' wretdi/ lay the ctommi^tce in 
out %ho charity of hisTric'nds, 







bilh ato hi! list iiUowaiioo of provisions, hb iMWly 
in a fe^r days grows vesJc fbr want of food, Witii the 
symptoms of a licctio fever ; and when he is no loi^ger 
able to stand, if he con raise 8d. a day to pay the fee 
of the comk^on nurse of the iirison, he obtains the 
liberty of being carried into tlie sick-word, and lingers 
on for about a month or two, by the asscatance of tho 
above-mentioned prison portion of provision, and then 
dies.* The commlttoo made more lifelike tliis horrible 
description of tho statu of tho priscfa by describing 
the results of their cflTorts to relieve the suffbrers. 
Ihey sa^jl : * On tlie giving food to these poor wretches 
•^though it was done with tho utmost caution, they 
being only allowed tho smallest quantities, and that of 
liquid nourishment — one died ; the vessels of his stomach 
were so disordered and contracted for want of uses that 
they were totally incapable of perforining their office, 
and tho unhappy creature perished about the time of 
digestion.' These prisoners were debtors, not criminals. 
We make our extracts from the reports, just after having 
heard In a scientific society an examination of the 
dietary of a large district of prisons. Tho difficulty 
appeared to be, to find the modi urn that would pre«ierve* 
health without making the criminars living in some 
measure luxurious; and it appeared that, by almost 
every dietary in lu’tual use in the district, the prist»nors 
^ttened ; in fact, they profiteii so much in constitu- 
tion by sobriety, good air, and regular food, howcAor 
simple, that it was found a difiieult inafter to give 
them what might be considered a bare sufficiency, 
witlioul raiding tficir physical eonditiqti, and sending 
them out hf prison with improved constitutions. So 
diflbreut is imprisonment for crime in tho present ag(», 
fifOm imprisonment for debt a liundn*d and twenty 
gears ag5 ^ 

The condition of many of the prisoners for debt in 
England, though few know the actual extent of its 
horrors, was well known to be wretched, and se\cral 
humane persons bad mad<^ eharitahle beepu'sts for their 
support. Colonel Oglethoriie’s C^immitloc made in- 
quiry as to the einidoyment of these chanties, and 
disclos^ incidents of singular villainy. It appeared, 
fbr instance, that in the Marslialsea there were several 
charities; and that the prisoners might be sun of 
benefiting by them, it w^as arranged that they should 
elect six constables, and that these constables sliould 
choose a steward, who was to receive and disburse tho 
cliarities. Like a corporation, the steward had a seal 
which he appended to tlie rweipts for tho money re(*eived 
for the charities. The officers of the prison had enrried 
on a systematic pon'crsioii ol these charities, either 
tlirougU connivance of the steward elected by the eon- 
atablCB, or by imposing on him. In tho year 1722, 
however, it happened that a man nainctl Alatthew Tugfl, 
an active, clever exponent of abuses, was chosen 
Steward* He discovered several cluiritlcs, the knoiv- 
iSdgo of whicli had been entirely suppressed, the 
procc^da being drawn by the officerb of th(> prison. He 
that to AcUitato their fraud, tfiey hod got a 
countermurt ct the common seal, with which they certi- 
*|led tho receipts. Pugh got a now seal mode ; and to 
pretent a new system of fraud being carried 011 % he 
Mt a safety-chest fixed to the prison wall, with six 
requiring for opening it six wparato keys, wliiefi 
Wijfre put into the hands of th^six constables. The coin- 
In describing how audacioasly these precautions 
wens d^eated^ shew distinctly how slight wern tho 
chechs nfi the conduct of prisen-ofilcers in the reign 
of Oecrgo K. They say: *But this, public and just 
mmm of iwoelving and disbursing tho chsritios was 


prisoners are allowed to dhqose another steward ; and 
accordingly, John Gniee, thou clerk to the keeper, was 
dioscu steward hy those in tho keeper's interest ; but 
the constables, in bcllalf of the pxisonerSi refused to 
deUv\ff up the keys n tho chest, whore their seal was, 
insisting that nil rec/'ipts should be sealed as usual in 
a public manner, tnU they might know what money 
was received ; and thereupon tlio siud ch^t was broke 
down, and carried ^iway by the said William Acton 
(tho keeper) and John Grace.* — Parliafnentary Zfwtory, 
viii. 736. Hence the deaths from starvation report 
by Colonel Oglcthorpe'a Committee. 

Tho reports of tho committee wore varied by state- 
ments of atrocious cruelties committed on the 
prisohcrs, hy their committal, wdicnovcr the prison- 
o£(iecrs thought fit, to damp and loatlisomo dungeons 
full of fil|h, by heavy irons being forced on them, and 
even hy the application of the tliumbkins, and other 
su(*h tortures ns were applied in tho previous century 
to the Covenantors. Thus, after narrating an attempt 
made to escape, and thc^ severities used on those who 
had participated in it, the committee say ; * One of them 
war soon to go in (to the keeper's lodge) perfectly well, 
and when he came out again, ho was in the greatest 
disorder; his thumbs were much swollen, and very 
sore ; and he deedared that tho occasion of bis being in 
that condition was, that the keeper, in order to extort 
from him a confesbion of tho names of those who lind 
nssiskd him and others in their attemiit to escape, 
had srTCwed certain instruments of iron upon bis 
thumbs, so clo'^o, that they had Ibrced the blood out of 
them With exquisite pain. After this, he was carried 
into the strong room, where, liesides II 10 other irons 
w hi(di he had on, they fixed on his ne(k and hands an 
iron instnimont called a collar, like a pair of tongs ; 
and he bcinj^ a large lusty man, when they screwed the 
said instrument close, his eyes 'wore ready to start out 
of his head, tho ])lood gushed out of his cars and nose, ho 
foamed at the mouth, and ho made several motions to 
speak, but could not: after those tortures, he was 
confined in the strong room for many days with a hea\y 
^air of irons called sheers on bis legs,' 

It is not to be deiiiiHl that some of the charges made 
by the committee were not ultimately confirmed. It is 
natural for humane men, becoming fur tho first time 
acquainied -with extensive cruelties, to tinge their 
narrative with the indignation they feel, and thus give it 
a prejudiced and exaggerated tone. Even committees 
of the House of Commons are not entirely exempt from 
such ^failings, But for our purjiose, which is that of 
noticing tlie progress of '•ivilisallou and humanity in 
the period ilia/ has elapsed since the inquiry, it is suffi- 
ciunt to know, that there must have been an cxtcDsive 
foundation in facts for the horrors detailed tlio 
committee. If it could not bo distinctly proved that an 
individual officer hod murdered any prisoner by tiio 
use of a particular torture, yet the instruments of 
torture described in the above extract were iu 
prisons-rthey wore seen and bundled by the cummittOil, 1 
who were not to suppose that they were k<^t tor fio I 
use. They state, that it had bocOmo the practice for 
the keepers ifuilawfully to assume to thtimtolvea a pre- 
touded authori^ $» magistrates, and not only to Judge 
and decree punislunents arbitrarily, but also to OXeeitto 
tlie same unmcrcihilly.* 

Ivthe exercise of this authority, the keeptot itom 
to have imitated the cruelties of the dsasmal 


dUlIksd by the ke^ aud his sewtoito s ahd they oom- 
dalued to the judge of the Talaee Courl;^ and gave 
Utomdioii that the iaid Jrdgh wa« a very turbulent 
v, and procufed a ruto bpjrhUsh H was ordered, 
I^igh nhoiiiA iso leiigur be permitted to 
^uoeeis to the saiA pritoh W court; and tho 


M dishtncalng the charities was 
and his sewtoiij s ahd they oom- 


o^ntenting these wicked keepers to tMa swH 'p^ 

tended magistracy over the prieonuto, tlwnf tolto4 

a way of msking within the 

more dreodfril than tho stiung toOin hy bottled 

the Uvitoc Mth the desdt aij4 hm ujim a 

of looking up dehtom Whu 9am to the 
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et was hrf kept* there 
dch time the ^rmin 
IB, ate tlie eyes out 
liich wore bloated, 


yard with huxxum carcasses. Om |»arthnalar instancy 
L of this sort of inhomaiuty) waa of per^ whom the 
keepers conflxiftd in that part of the lower yard wbiph 
was. then separated from the f est, whilst two deM 
bodies had lain there four days 
with them six days longer ; in 
devoured the flesh from the 
of the heads of the carcasses, 
putrid, and turned green during the poor debtor's 
dismal confinement with them/ ^ 

Some of the accounts given by the committee arc as 
grotesque, without J[)eing so horrible. A certain Cap- 
tain Jc^n MThaedris had been a person of considerable 
fortune, and, like many of his contemporaries, had been 
a victim to the South-sea speculation, wliich jyipcars 
to have made all the debtors* prisons more than usually 
full between the years 1720 and 1725. lie refused to 
jMty the exorbitant fees demanded by the steeper for 
accommodation, and maintained that they were illegal. 
To silence so troublesome a person, he was turned, 
unsheltered, into the yard, where he had to remain 
exposed to the weather day and night. ‘lie sat 
quietly,* said the committee, ‘ under his wrongs, .J.nd,j 
getting some poor materials, built a little hut to pro- 
tect himself as well as he could from the injuries of 
the weather.* The keeper, seeing this ingenious abode, 
exclaimed with an oath that the fellow made himself 
easy, and ordered the hut to be pulled down. *Tlie 
poor prisoner,* we arc told, ‘ being in an ill state of 
health, and the night rainy, was put to great distress/ 
In another instance, a prisoner had been committed 
to a cell so damp, as the witnesses described it, that 
they could sweep the W'ater from the wall like dew 
from the grass. A feather-bed happened by some odd 
accident to be in the place, and the i)risoncr tore it up, 
and, for warmth, buried himself in the contents. JBciiig 
covered with cutaneous sores, the feathers stuck to 
him, as if he had been subject to the operation of 
tarring and feathering. One Sunday, the door of the I 
cell being left open, ho rushed out, and entered the 
prison chapel during divine Bcrvi(jo— a hon*ibly ludi- 
crous figure. The committee, on the conclusion of the 
incident, say, * ho was immediately seized and carried 
back into the sad dungeon ; where, through the cold, 
and the restraint, and for want of food, he lost his 
senses, languished, and perished/ 

Such were the features of tlie system of mistreatment 
pursued in the London prisons, thirty years after the I 
geiieral liberties of the subject had been secured by the 
Kevolution. Wo may in a subsequent paper advert to 
some of the particular cases which came uiidc^ the 
attention of courts of justice. 


^ Bobert Christie^ of Bdlnbmgkt ^one the public 
the^ good service of publishing k smiUl lumipblet in 
wl)|icn the loading features of the accounts lyee ptesented 
in an intelligible form.’*' Here it appears thaj^.a life- 
^surance company will launch into busiiiesB vidth an 
imposing name, a flourishing prospectus, and— L.^00 1 
After three ^ears, it will liave received L.4000 of 
premiums. In that time, L.1300 will lAvo been spent,, 
in salaries, L.600 in establishing agencies,^ L.700 in 
rent ; in all, iuicxpensss of management, upwards of 
L.6000, leaving little more than half the premium 
receipts to stand against the obligations towards the 
assured. There is one which has been in* business 
upwards of four years, and wliich only possesses 
L-28(59 of funds, out of which to jiay policies represented 
by L.3004‘of premiums, L.2270 of moneys received for 
investment, and L.lSOo of deposits on shares. Another, 
which makes no small hustle in the world, received in 
two years and a half L.l .3,219 of premiums, spent in 
the same time L.G993, whereof L.1213 wab for adver- 
tising, and L.539 for directors and auditors, and at the 
end of the period possessed, to make good its obliga- 
tions, only L.7045, nearly one -half of which was 
composed of the original guarantee fund. 

It is very likely tliat few or none of these establish- 
ments were commenced with a fraudulent design ; but 
they wcrci not required by the public, and their ex- 
penses have oaten them up. By most, if not all of 
them, loss iinfl disappointment will he incurred. It is 
therefore highly desirable that the public should bo 
warned against new offices generally. While there 
are so many olfl ones of pcrft!(‘tly established character 
botli in England and Scotland — and wo have some 
pride in remarking, tliat tlicre is not one dangerous 
office known to us in the latter country — is quite 
unnecessary to resort t(!f any other. * 


UFE-ASSURAJJCE OFFICES OF EECENT 
DATE. 

Th 9 ^markable prosperity of life-assurance business 
^n those realms— where alone it is a flourishing busi- 
Ueas-rhas naturally had4;he effect of causing ^ offices * 
to jn^ti^ly very fast. In the last eight ydars, 241 
jy^ectod, being at the rate of one for every 
twel^ ,d^s nearly. Two or three buatling persons 
tlxcrah/ qhbtht situations ; there is ^ show of business 
fbr I but su^ concents are often exceedingly 

the intoi^tji of the public are much im- 
thom* In Consequence of an order of 
, of the accounts of a large propor- 

'|}|^ yeb^ ofB^ havo been made and published ; 
L jiqbliu itmy no# tbm some opinion of the 
Institutions. The general faSit 
ihet the greater number a|tpear to have 
‘ smaU and are not now In 

* tolnass^they haye ob- 

thAaxpebses 





ANKCDOTK OK KUHNS IN THE '03. 

A public library had been established by subscription 
among the citizens of Dumfries in September 1792, and 
Burns, ever eager about books, had been ftom the first 
one of its supporters. Bcjfore it was a week old, he had 
presented to it a copy of his poems. He does not seem 
to have been a regularly admitted member till Sth March 
1793, wlien ‘the committee, by a great majority, resolved 
to offer to Mr Uobert Burns a share in the library, free of 
any aduiission-moncy [ids. 6d.J and the quarterly contri- 
butions [2s. Gd.] to this date, out of respect and esteem 
for his abilities as a literary man ; and they directed tlie 
sccrctiwy to make this known to Mr Burns as soon as 
possible, that the aiiplieation Mhieh they understood he 
■was ahont to make in the ordinary way might be a ntiei - 
pated/ This is a pleasing testimony to Burns as a poet, 
but still more so to Bums as a eimzcn' and member of 
Society. His name appears in September as a member of 
committee -“an honour assigned by vote of the members. 

On tlic 30th of this month, the liberal poet bestowed. . 
A)ur books npon the library — Tim\6\y, Humphry . 

.ruUa de lioubign^, Knox's History of the lieformaUm^ aud„ 
Delolme on the British ComtitutUm. Tlio present intSlli* 
gent librarian, Mr M‘Kobcrt, reports, respecting, tho laiat^ 
mentioned work, a curious anecdote, which he learned* 
dlroetly from the late Provost Thomson of Dmn^es, \ 
Early in the morning after Delolmo liad been preseutefi^, ' 
Burns came to Mr Thomson's bedside befbre he wuS' 
anxiously desiring to* sec volume, as he fisared had ^ 

written something upon it * wliich i^ht brboi; hfA luto 
troab]p/ On the volume being shewn to hi^ he ^ 
at the inscription which he had written upon it tiiu j 
night, and, having procured some paste, ho 
the fly-leaf in sii^ a way as pomplotely to o 

The gentleman who been good enoim^h 
cate these particulars, adds: *X have s^ 
which is the edition of 1790, neatly bQuo^, 

0 Z^«r io Its Jfiyht IT* 
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of author at tito beglimmgr, Some stains of ink slino 
thrOugrh the pap<;r, indicating tliat tliero is -soin^tbingp 
written on the back of the engraving:;, but the fly-leaf b|Hng 
pasted'down tipon it, there is notlii]ig> legible. On holding 
the leaf hp the li^it, however, 1 distinctly read, iu the 
undoiibt^ manuscript of the poet, the following words: — 
.“.Mr 'Burns presents this book to tlie Library, and begs 
they will take U as a creed of British liberty — until they 
find a H. B.** 

‘ The words, ** until they find a bett^',” arc evidently 
those which the poet feared “might bring liiin into 
trouble,*’ Probably, if the inscription had not been written 
'‘km the back of the engraving, he might have removed it 
altogether: at all events, liis anxiety to comical it shews 
what trivial circuiiistanocs were in those days sufticient to 
constitute a political offence.’ Ay, and to think of this 
happening in the same mouth nith the writing pf Snots, 
wha hae wV Wallace hied! 

Fully to appreciate the feelings of alarm nmler which 
Bums acted on this occasion, it must he la'pt in vi(MV that 
the trial of Mr Thomas Muir for sedition liad taken phv'e 
on the {JOth of August, when, in the evid(‘nce against him, 
appeared that of liis sorvjint, Ann Fisher, to tiie effc(‘t that 
h^ had purelnwcd and distributed certain cojiies of J*aine*s^ 
JUgkts of Man. The stress laitl upon that testimony by llic 
crown-counsel had ox<*ited much remark. It might well 
appear to a government ofTleor like Burns, that liis own 
conduct at such a crisis ouglit to be iu the highest degree 
circumspect. *\Ve do not know exactly tlie time nhen the 
incident which wc are about to relate todic r.ilacc, but it 
appears likely to have been luiarly that of Muir‘.s trial. 
Our poet one day called uiion hi.s quondam neighlionr, 
George Ilaugh, the blacksmith, and, hariHlng him a copy 
of Paine’s Common Sense and Rights of Man, desired him 
to Iteep these books for him, as, if tlioy w’crc found in Ins 
own houai, ho should he a ruined man, Ilaugh readily 
%cccff)te4 the trust, and tlic i)Oo^.s remained iu posscs.sioii 
. of his family dowji to a reecnt iieriod, - Chambers's Life 
and Works of Barns, VoL JV.,just published. 


CUIIIOUS EXPKllIMENT IN WOOL-G IlO WINfS. 

The follmfing is worthy of notice, as exemplifying what 
.may be done, by judicious at^tciition, to improve an 
im^rtant national staple : — 

‘ In a lecture recently delivered by Mr Owe;: at 
j tlie Society of Arts, the learned professor detailed the 
• particulars of a highly interesting experiment, which 
resulted in the establishment of one of the very icw 
instances in which the origination of a distinct varh*ty 
of a domestic q^nadniped could be satisfactorily traced, 
with all the circumstimce.s attending its development well 
authenticated. We must premise it by stating, that amongst 
the series of wools shewai in the French department of the 
Grpat Exhibition, w^e ’specimens characterised by the jury 
as a wool of singular and peculiar properties ; the hair, 
glossy and silky, similar to mohair, retaining at the same 
time <iertaiu properties of the merino breed. This wool 
was ekblbited by J. L. Graux, of the fiirm of Mauchamj), 
Coounune da Juvincourt, and the produce of a peculiar 
tarioty of the merino breed of sheep, and it thus arose. 
In the year 1828, one of the ewes of the Hock of morino.s 
ip the Ihrm of Mauchamp, produced a male lamb, wliich, 
as It gi*ow up, became remarkable for the long, smooth, 
strfidffht, and silky character of the fibre of the woolj and 
:iat Ibo shortness of its horns. It was of small and 

"prosoAtod certain defects In its cbufonnation which have 

disweiired in its di^ccndantB. In 1828, M. Graux em- 
thl$> rmn with a view to obtain other mms, having 
tho joinfi ^ufdity of woo). The produce, of 1880 only 
Wind# qtto and ono cwe« havhiff fbe silky quality 
of tlieJStoa; that of IBfil pCo&ced four rams and one 
ewe with of that in IW tbo rams, 

with numerous 

,;thi''n^^h'fub»©qu®iit year the 
’ibaVe the 

elastic 


•some of whiqli retednod the laige head,, long neck, narrow 
chest, and long Hanks of tlio abudrnlaL progemtor, wliilst*^ 
o^hoi*s combined the oiaUnary and betfiir-fbrmed body 
with the fine silky w ooli M. Graux, profiting by fhe partial 
rcsuiaption'of the iioJaal typo of the meriuO ^ some of 
the d^ccTidaiits of th^ualformed original'variety, at length 


the d^ccTidaiits of thfipualformed original'variety, at l^gth 
succeeded, by a judicious system of crossing and inter- 
breeding, iu obtaining a fiock combining the long silky 
fleece with a smaller head, shorter neck, broader flanks, 
and more capacious cricst. Of this breed the flocks. have 
iMaa^ullB Bufticiciitly numerous to enable the proprietor to 
sell examples for exportation. The crossing of the Beau- 
champ variety with the ordinary wicriiio ha.s also produced 
a valuable quality of w'ool, known in Franco as the 
“ Maiichami) JMerino.” The fine silky W'ool of the pure 
jVIyiichamji breed is remarkable for its qualities, as com- 
bining wool, ow'ing to the strength as well as the length 
and fineness of the fibre. It is fiuintl of great value by tlie 
luaiiufiicturors of Cash mere shawls, being second only to 
the true Caslimore fleece iu the fine flexible delicacy of the 
V.ibric, and of particular utility when combined w'ith the 
(ktshmere wool in imparting to the manufacture qualities of 
strength and consistence, in which the pure Cashmere is 
de^eient. Althongli the quantity of the w'ool yielded by 
the Mauchanqi variety is less than in the ordinary merinos, 
the higher price whicli it obtains in the French market — 
25 per eout. above the best merino wools — and the present 
value of the breed, have fully compensated M. Graux fiir 
tlic pains and care manifested by him in the establishment 
of the variety, and a council medal was awarded to him.’ 

Wc find tlie above abstract in the Critic (London Literary 
Joumnl) ; and our chief object iu making the quotation, is 
to bring the subject under tlic notice of wool-growcro in the 
home country, as well as in Australia. What, it may be 
asked, could not bo done by every store-farmer following 
the example of M. Graux ? 

‘ A DIKGE OF LOVE. 


YiJs! she is dead : the splendour of her eyes 
Sleeps ’neath the lids for ever ; on my sight 
Never again shall Hash their high delight, 

^ Tender and rich with love’s sweet ecstasies. 

Never ag.aiii, deep dowm from vulgar ken, 

Shull the pure gushing of her soul rejoice, 

And we stand silent, as to hear the voice 
Of waters falling to a soundless glen. 

And scarce again from other lips shall coino 
Such beauteous trutlLS, such fresh iLiiagiiiingH, 

A.S, like the wanii south-wind, njjon their wings 
Bear off our fancy to their own bright home. 

Yet am I calm : though hard it be to smooth 
* Watei-s upshakeii fiom the deepest deep ; 

Though it bo hard to watch, yet never weep, 

The dai’keniiig cynosure of passionate youth } 

Yet am I calm. The heart 1 had to bring 

Was malTcd with inipeiiection and decay, < 

IJTow the free spirit, riven from the clay, 

Byiiks at tlie fountain whence all lovo must sptitig, 

O passed from earthly to celestial love ! 

O rcfl from me and from my clinging 
And circledfstraightway by the close, dasp 
Of seraph bosoms iu the land above I • 

•I will not weep thee more. But if 1 long . , , ^ 
Too sorrowfully for thy presence ' ’ "5' 

Not vainly on thy turf shall fidl the ’ 

But thy dead ifame shall blossom into s^g.i ; XX 

lamted and Puhli»hed 'by W. and 
Kdlnburgh. A\m sold by W; SL 'll 
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A GLANCE AT CONTINENTAL ]{A1LWAY^S. 
When lately makiii^j: a pretty extensive coiuinental 
excursion, wo were in no small (le.i^rce jrratilietl with 
tlie progress in:i<lo in the construction ami operation of 
railways. Tlicae railways, from all that couki he see^, 
w'ere doing mucli to improve the countries traversed, 
and extend Ji knowledge of English comforts; for it 
must always he borne in mind that the railway system, 
wdth its locomotives, carriages, waiting-rooms, comniu- 
dious and cheap transit, and other matters, is essentially 
English. ITcnee, wherever one sees a railway in full 
operation, he may be said to see a bit of England. 
And is not this something to be proud of? Tlie railway 
being your true eiviliser, England may be said to have | 
sent out a missionary of inixii*oveiii(Mit, wbniii nothing i 
can withstand. The continent, with all its stupid ! 
desi)otisms, must improve, and become enlightened in j 
spite of itself. | 

The newspapers lately described tlie t)peniiig of ; 
the lino of railw'ay fron\ Paris to Strasbourg. '^rbos(‘ | 
who know what travelling in France was a lew years 
ago, cannot wonder that Louis Napoleon should have 
made this the occasion of a p()i)ular demonstration. 
The opening of this line of railway is an imj>ortant j 
European event ; certainly it is a great thing lor both • 
France and Gennanj^ bbiglish travellers may also | 
lliink much of it. A tourist can now journey from ■ 
London to Paris — Paris to Hie uiiper part of the Khine 
at Strasbourg, going throiigli a most interesting country 
by the way— then go down tlic Rhine to Cologne 'by 
steamer ; next, on by railway to Ostend ; cros.s by 
steamer to Dover; and, finally, reaeli London — thus 
doing in a few' days, and all by force of steam, wdiat a 
short time ago must have been done imperfectly, and 
with great toil and expense. Still more to ease the 
journey, a branch railway from tlic Strasbourg line is 
about being opened ^fironi near Metz, by SaarbrUck, to 
Manheim ; l^y wliich means the Rhine w ill be readied 
by a shorter cut, and be considerably more ucecssiblc. 
In a ni^th or two, it will be possible to travel from 
Paris to Frankfort iu twenty-five hours. All that is 
wanted to coniplete the Strasbourg line, is to strike off 
a branch from Metz to Luxemboiii'g and UVeves ; for 
by reaching last-mentioned cit}''— a curious, ancient 
placcj which wo hkd the pleasure of visiting — the tra- 
veller is oh i^o Mt^elle at the spot where it becomes 
and he descends with ease by steamer to ' 
CobWii% ' ^ Rhine would be reached from^ 

^ pushing out otlier lines, with 

Marseille^ Bordeaux, Nantes, 
and tiile, are the 




outposts of this series of 'radiation. The latest move 
is a line from Caen to Cherbourg ; it will start from the 
j•l*ilris and Rouen Itaihvay at Jiosny, 40 miles from 
Paris, and pnxioed through Caen to the great naval 
station ai C’lx*rbonrg — a distance of 191 miles from 
Rosny. liy the time tlie great lini‘S in France are 
finished — probably 9500 miles in llio whole — it is ex- 
peeled that the total exxieiiditure will amount, in round 
numbers, to a hundred millions sterling. 

It is gratifying to know, that the small German 
powers wbieltbbrder on France have been most active 
in x»roviding llieniselves witli railways ; not only for 
their own aceommodation, but to join the lines of other 
countries; so as to make great trunk-tlioro*uglifares 
through their dominions. There srems to be a cordi- 
ality ill making these junctions, for general ^iccoin- 
inodation, that cannot bui deserve praise. The truth, 
how^ever, is, that all these iietty states arc glad to get 
hold of means for bringing travellers— that is, money- 
.^peiiders — to their eities and watcring-xilaeos, and for 
dcveloiiing tlu'ir long-hidden resources. For example, 
ill the district lying betw’een Saavbru(;k and Manlieim, 
^tlierc exist vast beds of coal, and powerful brinc- 
.'<priiigs ; but hitherto, in eonsequenec of being out of 
the w ay of trallie, and there being only wTetched cars 
drawn by cows, as the means of locomotion, tills great 
mineral wealth lias been k>ckcd up, and next tiling to 
iisele.s.H. What an outlet will the Strasbourg and 
Manlieiin Ihiilway furnish ! .l*aris may be as well and 
as cheaply supplied with coal as London. 

Belgium — a kind of little England — has for a 
miinher of years been well jirovi ^ed with railways ; 
and you may go by locomotion towards its fron- 
tieft ill all directions, except one — namely, that of 
Holland. This odd exception, of course, arose from 
the ill-will that has subsisted for a number of years 
betw'ccn the Belgians and Dutch ; the latter being not 
at all pleased with the violent disjunction of the 
Nctlierlands. However, that coolness is now passing 
off. The two neighbours begin to find that ill-nature 
docs ij&t pay, and, like seiisiblo people, are negotiating 
for a physical union by rail, seeing that a political one 
is out of the question.^ In short, a railw'uy is proposed 
to bo laid down in an Cifsteriy direction from the i 
Antwerp branch, towards tlic border of Holland $ and'. ; 
by racahs of steam -boat ferries across the Maas eRd''.' 
other mouths of the Rhine, the junction 
effected with the l-fotterdam and Amsterdam \ 

railways. The north of Holland is yet a 
railways, nor are the towns of such 
lead us to expect any great doings ther^. , 
north German region-— the frontiers'; ^ " 
to tliosji^ of Bussia and ^ 

^ 
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I like 1000 miles— IB rapidly filling up the cUiBins 
in its railway net- work. Emden and Oiniaburg 

and Gottingen in the west, Danzig and Kdnig^berg 
and Memel in the qast, aro yet unprovided ; but almost 
all the other towns of any note in Prussia and North 
Germany are now linked together, and most or ail of 
the above si; will be so in a few years. , 

The Scandinavian countries arc more interesting in 
respect to our present subject, on iictiount of their rail- 
way enterprises being wholly writy.‘u in the future 
tense. Denmark has so little continuous land, Sweden 
has so many lakes, and Norway so many mountains, 
that,' irrespective of other circumstances, i.T-ilways 
have not yet reached those countries. They are about 
to do so, however. Hitherto, Denmark bus received 
almost the Whole of its foreign commodities via the two 
Hansc towns — ^Hamburg and Bremen ; and' has ex- 
ported its cattle and transniftted its mails by the samcj 
routes. The Schleswig-Holstein war lias strengthened 
a wish long felt in Denmark to shake off lliis depend-* 
ence ; but good railways and good steam-sJii]> ports Vill j 
bo necessary for this purpose. When, in April 18,‘>1, a | 
steamer crossed rapidly from Lowestoft, to IljiTting, awl j 
brought back a cargo of cattle, tlie Danes felt, suddenly j 
independent of the Hamburghers ; but 11 le route from | 
Hjerling to Coi)enhagcn is so had and tinisomo, that 
much must yet be done before a commercial transit 
can reiilly be established. Tliorc was at that time 
only an open basket-wagon on the r^utc ; there lias 
since been established a diligence ; hut a railway will 
be the only cffcclive means of transit. Here we must 
correct a mistake in the last jiapcr :• Denmark is not 
quite without railway accommodation ; there is about | 
15 miles of railway from Copc'iihagcm 1o Boeskilde, 
and tliR is to he continued across the island of Zealand 
to Ivorsor. The Lowestoft i^oj(*(!t has led to important 
plans J for a railway has been marked out iVoiu Ham- 
burg, through the entire length of Holstein and 
Schleswig to the north of Jutland, wljcro five hours’ 
steaming will give access to the Swedish coast ; while 
an east imd west line fn)m Iljerting to Copenhagen, 
with two breaks at the Little Belt and the Great Belt, 
are also planned. If Denmiirk can by degrees raiso 
the requisite capital, both of these trunk-lines will 
probably be constructed. 

Norway has just commenced its r.ailway enterprises. 
It seems strange to find the familiar names of Stcpheii- 
Bon and Bidder, Peto and Brasscy, eonnccted with 
first-stone layings, and health-drinkings, &c., in renjote 
Norway; but this is one ajnong many proofs of the 
ubiquity of English capital and enterprise. 1’he 
government of Norway has cone.cded the line to an 
English company by wdiom it will be finished in 1854, 
The railway wilAe 50 miles in length ; it wdll cx^md 
fi^m Christiania to Lake Miiiscn, and will connect the 
capital with an extensive chain of internal navigation. 
The whole risk Boema to have been undertaken by the 
XkiglUih compmy ; but the bcnelits wdll be mutual^for 
both companieB— direct Bteam-communication &om 
Chriitiauia to some English port being one feature in 
the comprehensive scheme. 

In Eussia, the cnterpriBCS are so autocratic, and 
ordinaty joint-stock operations are so rare, tlikt our 
Stock Exdionge peopfij know veiy little about them. 
l!he great lines of railway in Eassia, eitlier being con- 
atnicted or definitely planned, ore firom Warsaw to 
Cnioow (about 170 miles): Warsaw to St Petersburg 

S miles}; Moscow to St jfetersburg (40(h miles) * 
H point on the Volga to anoijhar point on the Don 
(105 nudes); and fiom KM to Gdessa, in Southern 
mssia. great tie whicb will hind Bussia to the* 
rest of 'Europe, will Wafsaw and St Petersburg , 
Bsllway— a "Vtiat w<^, potbSng but imperial 
means will apoomplislt aU l^e lines will 

^ open^ by it ta predict: Bussia 

m to ML its way towm# Puring the 


progress of the Moscow and St Petersburg Eailway, a 
curious enterprise was determined on. According to 
^he New York Tribune., Major Whistlbr, who had the 
charge of the constrnction of the railway, proposed to 
t]iC|enipe!*or that t^ rolling-stock should be made in 
lluAio, instead of iijfiported. Messrs Harrison, Winans, 
and Kastwick, ongipeers of the United States, accepted 
a contract to efiecl lliis. Tliey were to have the use 
of some machine-iv^rks at AlcxandroflTsky ; the labour 
of 5p0 serfs belcmging to those w^orks at low w^nges ; 
and the privilege of importing coal, iron, steel, and 
other necessarj’^ articles, duty f^ee. In this way a 
large siipjJy of locomotives ami carriages was manu- 
fjiclnretl, to the satisfaction of the emperor, and the 
profit of the coiilraetors. The managers and foremen 
ACerc all English or American ; but the workmen and 
labourers, from 2000 to 3000 in number, w^re nearly 
art serfa^ Avho boutjbt their time from their masters for 
an agreed .period, being induced by the wages ofibred 
for their s(*rvice8 : they Avero found to be excellent 
imUalive workmen, perfectly docile and obedient, 

<^ur attention now turns south-westward : Ave cross 
Inland and Gcrman}'^, and come to llio Alps. To 
trjiA'erse this mountain barrier Avill he among the great 
A\ oi'ks of tlie future, so far as the iron pathway is con- 
(ierueJ. In the early part of 1861, the Administration 
of Public Works in Switzerland drew up a sketch of a 
corniilete sj^stem of railways for that country. The 
system im-hules a line to connect Bkle with the 
Khenisli rail ways; anotlier to traverse the Valley of the 
Aar, so as to connect Lakes Zurich, Constance, and 
Geneva ; a junction of this last-named line with 
Lncerne, in order to coimcct it Avlth tlic Pass of St 
Gotliard ; a line from Jjake Constance to tlic Grisons ; 
a brancJi connecting Berno Avith the Aar-Viilley line ; 
and some small isolated lines in tlic principal trading 
valleys. The whole net- work of tliese railways is about 
.570 JOiiglish miles; and the cost estimated at about 
Ji.4,000,000 sterling. It scm’cely needs remark, that 
ill such a peculiar country as Switzerland, many years 
must elapse hei'ore even an approach to such a railway 
net- work can he made. 

To drive a raihv.ay across the Alps themselves will 
I)rohahly be first effected by the Austrians. The rail- 
Avay through the Austrian dominions to the Adriatic 
at Trieste, although nearly complete, is cut in two by 
u furmidahlo elevation at thv: i)uint where the line 
crosses the eastern spur of llic great Alpine syston. 
At present, travellers liave to i)o«t tlie distance of 
scATuty miles from Laybach to Trieste, until the 
engineers luiA^e surmounted the b.irrior AA^hlch lies in 
their Avay. The trial of locomotives at Sommering, 
noticed in file ncAvspaiKjrs a few months ago, relat^ 
to the ncccssily of having powerful engines to carry 
the trains up the inclines of this line. Purtlier west, 
tile Alpine projects are hidden in the future. The 
Bavarian Eailway, at xiresent ending at Munich, is 
intended to be carried southward, traversing the Tyr^ 
through the Brenner Pass, to Innspruck and Bau1t«!^ 
folloAwiig the ordinary route to Trieste, and finally 
uniting at Verona with the Italian railways. ThU 
has not yet been eompicnced. WestwoK^ a^n, there 
is the Win^mberg Eailway, which ends at Pdedrk^- 
hafen on Lake Constance, It is proposed to nondni^ 
tliis line from the southern shore of (he iake^ ikct*eis (lie 
Alps by the Pass of the BplUgen, and ao ^ 
ItlUan railways at Como. This, too, ia 
the German States and Piedipont m.MouriW 
it ; but the engineering difficulty ifid the %iU 

be enormous. Other Piedmontese 
talked about, for crossing rite Al]^ at 
and some one among them proMM^ lyieiillsed 
in the coarse of years, Meanwl^^ a 

heavy task on hand .in 

Genoa to Turin, which ' 
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succcssxob of tunoela, exnbankmontSy and viaducts, as 
Bti^ndous as anything yet executed in Euroi)c. 

In Central Italy, a railway convention has beep 
signed, which, if . carried out, would be important for 
that country. It was agreed to ^n 1861 by the Papal, 
Austrian, Tuscan, Parmese, and Modenese go^eni- 
mepts. The object is to constuict a net-work of 
railways, each state exccutii^ Slid paying for its 
own. Austria is to do the w^kias far as Piacenza 
and Mantua; Tuscany is to finish its lines from IJjatoja 
to Plorence and Lucca ; the Papal goYcnimcnt is to 
connect Bologna with both the former ; and the small 
states arc to carry olit their respective port ion Tlu; 
great difficulty will be, to cut tlirough the Ai)cnnincs, 
which at present sever Tuscany from the otlior spates; 
but a greater still will bo the moral one, iirising fnan 
the disordered state of Italy. Homo has conceded to 
an Anglo-French company the construction a rail- 
way fi:om the capital to Ancona; but that, like all 
other commercial enterprises in II le l*apal dominions, « 
is lagging siully. 

Crossing the Pyrenees to view the worbs in the 
Peninsula, which Bradshaw may ])ossib!y have to 
register in 18G2, wo find that, amid llio financial cfil- 
ficultics of Spain, three linos of railway have been 
marked out — from Madrid to Irim; from Armijuoz to 
Almansa ; and fi'om Alar to Santander. Tiie first 
would be a great line to the vicinity of llic French 
frontier, to cost COO millions of reals ; the second would 
be part of an intended route from Aranjuez, near 
Madrid, to the Mediterranean; llio length to Alm:msn, 
involving an outlay of 220 millions. The third lino, 
from Santander to Alar del Hey, on the His<‘ayan sea- 
board of Spain, is intended to fa(*ilit:ite approach from 
the interior to the idsing port of Santander ; the outlay 
is put down at 120 millions. It is dillicuit to transhite 
these high-sounding sums into lOnglish cqni^•alents, for 
there are three kinds of reals in Spain, varying from 
2-^d. to 6id. English ; but taking even the lowest equi- 
valent the sum-total amounts to a capital wiiich Spain 
will have some difficulty in raising. The Santander 
line, however, has attracted ICnglish capital and 
engineering towards it ; the first sod was turned by tlic 
king-consort in May 1852, and the works are now in 
progress. There is also an important line from IMacIrid 
to the Portuguese frontier near Badajoz, inarktMl out on 
paper; but the fruition of this ns well as other sebomes 
will mainly depend on the readiness with wJiich English 
capital can he obtained. Uufortnnatelj^, ‘ Spanish bonds ’ 
are not in the best favour in England. 

Portugal is a terra incopiita to railways. It is oiidlie 
extremest verge of Europe towards the Atlantic ; and 
European civilisation finds entrance there ^dtli remark- 
able slowness. In 1845, the government tried to invitb 
from capitalists to construct railway. s ; in 1849, 
th^ invitations were renewed ; but the nioiioyed men 
were coy, and would not be wooe<l. In 1861, the govern- 
appointed a commission to investigate the whole 
'IkwScti' The commission consisted of five persons; 
aiiiiil Report, dated October 20, 1851, contains a 
masa of valuable information. It appeared in an 
translation in some of the Londpii journals 
the close of the year. The commisstouers take 
^ryswttited that Sprin will construct railways from 
\tb th^ Porti^ese frontier at Badajoz on tho 
0 ^ sinlail fwid to the French frontier, near Bayonne, on 
they tlien inquire liow best to relch 

K 4slK>n* Three routes present them- 
Saptarem, and across the Tagus to 
sr to Santarein and Cmmbra, and so 
vy way of Almeida f and a tliird to 
m by Bra^an^ into Spain. The drsti 
lore directly in the route to Madrid, is 
sciiMesloners, who estimate the outlay 
4 ^uortar staling. They discuss the 
^jj^tiliats possibly be induced 


to efome to their aid ; and they indulge in a hojxo that, 
ten years hence, Lisbon may be united to Central 
Eurppe by a railway, of which 2(>0 kilometres will cross 
I’ortugal to Badajoz, 970 from Badajoz to Madrid, and 
about 400 from Madrid to the French frofitier, where 
tho Paris and Bayonne Hallway will continue the route. 
(Five kilombtfcs arc equal to rather mo^ than three 
English miles.) TJie Continental Bradshaw will, we 
apprehend, have to w^ait long before these iicninsular 
trunk-lines find if place iA its pages. 

Leaving altogether the countries of Europe, and 
crossing the Mediterranean, wo find that ever* Afnca 
is becoming a member of the great railway system. 
After a world of trouble, fin.inci!il and diplomatic, the 
present rulgr of Egypt has suoceedeil in giving reality 
to .a seherno for n railway from Alexandria to the Nile. 
A glancd at a map of l^.gypt will shew ns that a canal 
cxtciuls from Alexandria to the Hile, to eseape the 
saiided-np mouths of that famous river. It is mainly 
to ^expedite Hie overland route, so far as concerns the 
transit along this canal, that the railway now in process 
of const ruction lia:i htvn plann(*d; anything beyond this, 
it will he for Hitiiro ages to clevcdop. The subject of 
the Isthmus of Suez and its transit l»as been frequently 
treated in this Journal^ and wo will therefore say nothing 
more Jiere, than that our friend Bradshaw will, in all 
probability, luive something to tell us concerning the 
land of Egypt before any long liino luis elapsed. 

Asia will haVo a spider-line of railway by and by, 
v.ln n the slow-oofu‘h i»r<Kjeedings of the EmsI India 
Compau}' liavo given something like form to the Bombay 
.nnd Beiigiil pvt>f(‘ets; but at present the ' progre.ss is 
ini.serably slow' ; mid Bnidshatr need not lay aside a 
page for the rich Oru-nt lor many years to come. 

There are n fevr general considerations rc.spcAing the , 
present aspect of the raflw'cy S 3 'stcm, interesting not 
only in tliemsidves, but as giving a foretaste of what is 
to come. In the autumn of last year, a careful statisti- 
cian calculatetl that the raihvaj's of Europe and America, 
ns then in oijoralion, extended in the aggregate to 25,350 
miles, the total cost of which was four huiidrcd and 
fifty millions of pounds. Of this, tho United ICiugdom 
►had 7000 miles, costing L.25o,000,000. According to the 
view here given, the 7000 niilos of our own railways 
have been constructed at an exjioiiso iirodigioualy greater 
than the remaining 18,360 miles ih other iiarts of the 
world. It needs no figures to prove that this is the 
fad. Many of tlie (•ontinental and American railways 
are single lines, and so far Ihey have been got np at a 
comparatively small cost, lint tlie substmitial diffe- 
rcnci‘ of expense lies in our plan of leaving railway 
under takings to jirivate parties —rival speculators and 
jobbers, Avhose aim has too freqilciUiy been plunder. 
Aij^l liow cnoi’inous has been that plunder let enriched 
engineers and lawyers — let inqioverished victims — 
declare. Shame on the British legislature, to have 
tolerated and legalised the railway villainies of the last 
ted years ; in comparison with whicli the enforcements . 
of continental despotisms arc angcHc innocence ! 

Besides being got up in a simple and satisfactory;, 
manner, under government dexjrees and state respond ^ 
sibility, the continental railways are ovidenjtly more 
undcr’control than those of the United Kingdom. The 
speed of trains is regulated to a moderate and soffi 
degree ; on all hands rtiere seems to be a 6Uperi(»4'ela^. ' 
of officials in charge; and the lines have been miid^ 
at a small cost, the fares paid by travellers axe ihr ^ 
most jAirt very much lower tlian in this 
Government interference abroad is» therefore, not 4|to^ f 
gather a wrong. Annoying as it. may 
and had as it avowedly is in principle, there iff 
Spirit of protection against private oppreffsl«^^#i|W? 
perhaps* the English may hy and' by 
jobbing -con^nies, with stupendous 
BKimopoly of conveyante|. ore . 
tyraimieid thiiigs<a8 any 
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If a' section of the English public stands disgraced 
Ihi the eyes of Eun)pe by its vicious speculation — 
properly speaking, gambling — ^in railway finance# our 
country is in somoedegrec redeemed from obloquy by 
the grandeur of a social melioration which jobbing has 
not been able to obstruct. The wide spread of railways 
over the continent, we have said, is Y:orkiiig a per- 
ceptible change in almost all those arrangements which 
bear on the daily comforts of life. No engine of a 
merely physical kind has c^lT wrought so powerfully 
to secure lasting international peace as the steam- 
engine.,. The locomotive is every hour bi*eaking down 
bardors of sepsiration between races of men. And as 
[ wars in future could be conducted only by cutting 8h(»rt 
' the journeys by railway, arresting trains, ;uul ruining 
great commercial undertakings, we may expect that 
nations wdll pause Ixifore rusliing into thorn. Already, 
the French railways, wdiich i)Ubh across tlic frontier 
into the German countries, are visibly relaxing tlie 
custom-house and passport systems. Stopping a wiiole 
train at an imaginary Ijoiindary to examine fifteen 
hundred passports, is beyond cvc;n ilio Krencli capacity 
for official niinutia*. A hurried glance, or no glancC 
at all — a sham inspection at the best — is all that the 
• gentlemen with moustaches and cocked-hats enii imuiage. 
The very attempt to look at bushels of passyiorts is 
becoming an absurdity. And what has to be done in 
the twinkling of an cyCf will, w'o liave no doubt, soon 
not be done at all. Thanks to rail\vaya*for this vast 
privilege of free locomotion ! 


A NEW PKINCIPLE IN NATUllE. 

It is prgtty .well knowm that researches by Matteueei, 
t Du Bois-lteymond, and others have made us acquainted 
with the infiucncc of electricity and galvanism on the 
muscular system of animals, and that important x^hy* 
Biological cfffects have been attributed to this intluenee, 
more than i)erhax)s we are warranted in assuming in 
the present state of our knowledge. Tluit an intluenee 
is exerted in some w.iy, is clear from tlio difiereiico in 
our feelings in dry and wet weather: it has been sup-' 
IKJsed^ however, that the eficcts on the nervous Kystem 
are not produced by an accumulation of x)usitive or of 
negative electricity, but by the combination of the two 
producing dynamic electricity. AVhilc these points are 
undergoing discussion, w'o Jiuve an oiqMJrtiinity of 
bringing before our readers the results of investigations 
bearing on the general question. 

Most persons arc aware of the fact, that a ijceuliar 
taste follows the afqjlication of tw^o difiercnt metals to 
the .tongue in a popular galvanic exxjeriincnt. '[Kiis 
taste is caused by the azotic acid formed from the 
oxygen and azote of the atmosjdierc. An electric 
discharge, too, is accompanied by a smell, w Inch siilell 
is due to the presence of what is called ozone ; and not 
long ago M. Schoenbein, of Basel, tlic inventor of guii- 
* » cotton, discovered ozone as a principle ip the oxygen 
of the atmosphere ; and it is eousldci*ed to be thc^ac^ae 
.principle of tliat universal constituent. Latcor rc- 
. aaarcl^es have brought out a strjjj;;ing analogy between . 
the piii^rties of ozone and chlorine, and have led to 
hom^iOns ns to the dangerous efibet which the former 
i^rbduce, in certain cases, on the organs df respi- 
gome idea of its encr^ ^ from the 
. . that auice perish spei^ijlyi Ip airVhich contains one 

i ' ^thqusandt^ o^ It it SlWys present in the 

' Atmosi^efe in in direct rola- 
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Ozone, in scientific language, is described as * a com- 
pound of oxygen analogous to the peroi^ide of hydrogen, 
or, that it is oxygen in an ollotropic state — that is, with 
the capability of imuhnliato and ready action impressed 
npoA* it.* Besides being produced by electrical dis- 
charges iu the atmo^here, it can be obtained artificially 
by the i>asBing of wjiat is called the electrical brush into 
the air from a iiiojlst Wooden point, or by electrolyzed 
water or phosphorus. The process, when the latter 
substance is emxdoycd, is to put a small piece, clean 
scrnxK’d, about half an inch lon^, into a large bottle 
wliich contains just so iimcli of water as to half covet 
the phospliorus, and then closing the mouth slightly, to 
gvjaril against combustion, to leave it standing for a 
time in a Icmpcraturc of about GO degrees. Ozone soon 
hc-giiis to he formed, as shewn by the rising of a light 
column of smoke from the phosphorus, which, at the 
same time, becomes luminous. In five or six hours, 
the quantity w'ill be abundant, when the bottle is to be 
emptied of its contents, washed out, and closed for use 
aivd exx)crimoiit. 

AMiiehever w'ay tlie ozone be iwoduccd, it is alw'ays 
identical in its X)ropcrties ; and these arc described os 
numerous and remarkable. Its odour is peculiar, 
resembling that of chlorine, and, wd)cn diluted, uannot 
he distinguished from what is called the electric smell. 
When largely diffused in atmosijheric air, it causes 
iinx>Ieasnnt sensations, makes resxuration difficult, and, 
hy acting x^ow'crfully on the mucous membranes, pro- 
duces catarrhal efieuts; and us such air will kill small 
animals, it shews that x^ure ozone must be highly 
injurious y,) the animal economy. It is insoluble in 
water, is powerfully electromotive, and is most strik- 
ingly energetic in numerous chemical agencies, its 
action on ncorly all metallic bodies being to cariy them 
at once to the state of peroxide, or to their mghest 
])oint of oxidation ; it changes sulphurets into sul- 
• phates, iiistJintaneously destroys several gaseous com- 
Xmunds, and bleaches indigo, thus shewing its analogy 
with chlorine. 

In proceeding to the account of his experiments, M. 
Sfdioeiibciii shews, that gases can be produced by che- 
mical means, wdiieli exercise an oxidizing influence of a 
Xiowerful nature, esi)eciiilly in their physiological eficcts, 
even when diflused tlirough the atmosphere in very 
minute quantities: also, that owing to the immense 
number of organic beings on the earth, their doily death 
and decomposition, an enormous amount of gases is 
produced similar to those which can be obtained by 
artificial means ; and besides these, a qiuuitity of 
gaseous or volatile products, * whose chemical ua^pre,' 
as the author observes, 4s as yet unknownj 
w'hich<we can easily admit that some, at least, difii|aed 
through the air, even in very small quantities, and 
breathed with it, exert a most deplorable action on tlie 
animal organism. Hence it follows, that the decic^O* 
sitiou of organic matters ought to be considet^ as one , 
of the principal causes of the corruption of 
miasmatic substances. Now, a continuous , 

I acting ^ on so vast a scale, would ueccssidll^^^ tW^ 
throtigh the atmosphere a ccmsiderabl^ 

.matic gases, and accumulate tm 
would be completely poisoned, 

*bf supporting animal life^ if 
means of dcstioying these noxbus 
as Biey are produeed/ ' ■ , ^ ■ ^v'v'rV ^ 

. The'> question . thon ' i 
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employed for this object ? M. Schoenbein believes that he 
has found it in the action of ozone, which is continually 
formed by the electricity of the atmosphere, and ft 
known to be a most powerful* agent of *oxidation, 
causing serious modiflcatioiis of organic bodies,^ and, 
consequently, of their physiological action. ‘ To assure 
myself,’ he pursues, ‘ that ozc^ efrstroys the miasma 
arising from the decompositl^ or animal matters, 1 
introduced into a balloon containing about 130 pihts of 
air, a piece of flesh weighing four ounces, taken from a 
human corpse, and in a very advanced state of imtre- 
faction. I withdrew it after a minute ; the air in tlie 
balloon had acquired a strong and very repulsive 
odour, shewing that it was charged with an apprceialjc 
quantity — at least for the smell — of miasm caused by 
the putrefaction. , 

‘ To produce ozone, I introduced into the infected 
balloon a stick of i^hosphonis an inch long, with w'atcr 
sufficient to half cover it. At the same time, for the* 
sake of comparison, I placed a similar quantity of 
phosphorus and water in another balloon full of pure 
atmospheric air. After some minutes, the reaotion>of 
ozone in the latter was most evidently manif(‘sted, 
while no trace of it w’as yet apparent in the former, 
which still gave off an odour of putrefaction. This, 
however, disappeared completely at the end of ten or 
twelve minutes, and immediately the reacdioii of the 
ozone was detected.* 

The conclusion drawn from this exiierimcnt is, that 
the ozone destroyed the miasm by oxidation, and 
could only make its presence evident after the complete 
destruction of the noxious volatile substances. This 
effect is more strikingly shown by another cxperltnont. 

A balloon of similar capacity to the one above men- 
tioned was charged as strongly as possible sn itb ozone, 
and afterwards washed with water. The same i)iece 
of flesh was suspended within it; and the oi>ening 
being carcflilly closed, it was left inside for nine hours 
before the air of the balloon presented the least odour 
of putrefaction. The air was tested every thirty 
minutes by an ozonometer, and the i)roporlic)n of ozone, 
found to be gradually diminishing ; but as long as the 
paper of the instrument exhibited the slightest trace 
of blue, there was no smell, which only came on as the 
last signs of ozone disappeared. Tims, all the iiiiasm 
given off by the piece of flesh during nine hours was 
completely neutralised by the ozone with which Hie 
balloon had been impregnated, flflr small in quantity as 
to be but the 6000th part of a gramme. One hayoon 
filled with ozonifled air, would suffit:c to disinfect 540 
balloons filled with miasmatic air. ‘ Those considera- 
tions,’ says M. Schocnhciii, ‘ shew us how little the 
miasma of the air are to he appreciated by weight, 
even when they exist therein in a quantity very 
sensible to the smell, and how’ small is the proportion 
of ozone necessary to destroy the miasm produced by 
*ihe. . putrefaction of organic substances, anil diffused 
thro^h the atmosphere.’ 

j yhe presence of ozone in any vessel or in thq atmo- 
sphere, may be detected by a test-paper which lias been 
tnoisiehed with a solution composed of 1 ^art of pure 
It^ideof potassium, 10 parts of starch, and 100 parts 
, ^^^ater, boiled together for a few moments. Paper so 
toms immediately blue when exposed to the 
ozone, tli© tint being lighter or darker accerd- 
qi&aniity. Schoenbein’s ozonometer consists 
^ bibulous paper prepared in tbe 
; nnd with a scale of tints and 

, ' .aiifficient to make observations on the 

the atmosphere twice a day for a year. Afti^ 
ozone, they require to be moistened to 

continues: * We must admit that the 
vhitdi take idace incessantly in 
. ,“,dWSW(» tbii aad owwing therein 
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a formation of ozone, purify the air by this means of 
organib, or, more generally, oxidizablc miasma; and 
that* they have thus the important office of maintaining 
it in a stilte of purity suitable to anmial life. By means 
of atmospheric electricity, and, indirectly, Sature thus 
attains on a great scale the object that wo sometimes 
seek to acconJplish in a limited space by fumigations 
w'ith chlorine. 

‘ Here, as in many otlicr cases, wc sec nature effecting 
two diffiTcnt objects at one stroke. For if the oxidiz- 
ahlc miasma are destroyed liy atmospheric ozone, they, 
ill turn, (‘anse the latter to disappear, and we have seen 
that it is itself a minsrn. This is doubtless the reason 
w'hy ozoiiq does not accumulate in the atmosphere in 
greater proportion than the oxidizablc piiasma, not- 
withstanding the constant formaliori of one and the * 
other. 

‘In all times, the idea lias been held, that storms 
purify the air, and 1 do not think that tliift opinion is 
ilUfouiided. Wc know, in fact, that storms give rise 
to a more ahnndant production of ozone. It is possible, 
and even probable, that sometimes, in particular loca- 
lities, there inny not he a just relation lietweeri the 
ozone and the oxidizable miasma in the air, and that 
the latter cannot he completely destroyed. Hence, in 
jiccordance with the chemical nature and physiological 
iiiflnonec of these miasma, they would exert a marked 
action on the apimal economy, and cause diseases among 
the greater *1111 mher of those who breathe the infected 
air. But numerous experiments prove that, as a rule, 
the air contain^ free ozone, though in very variable 
proportions* ; from wiiiiih we may conclude that no 
oxidizablc miasm — sulphuretted liyilrogen, for example 
— can exist in such an ntmosiiheVe, any mor<^ than it 
could exist in air containing hut a trace of chlorine. » 

‘ 1 do not know if it he true, as has been advanced 
by iMr Hunt and other persons, that ozone is deficient 
in the atmosphiTie air when some wide-spread malady, 
sueh as cholera, is raging. In any case, it would ho 
easy, by means of the iircpared paper, to determine the 
truth or fullaey of this opinion. • 

* There is one fact wdiich should particularly engage 
the attention of ])liysicians and physiologists, which is, 
that, of all seasons, the winter is distinguished by the 
greatest proportion of ozone; wdience it follow's, that 
during that season ilie air contains least of oxidizable 
luiasina. We can say, therefore, with respect to this 
class of miasma, that tlie air is purer in winter than in 
summer. 

‘ All my observations agree in sliew'ing, that the 
Iiroportion ol’ ozone in the air iiicri'ases with the height ; 
if this fact he* general, as I am ili.posed to believe, we. 
must consider the upi>er regions oi» the atmosphere as 
pift-er, with regard to oxidizablc miasma, than the 
lower. 

‘The aiipcxiraneo of certain maladies — intermittent 
ftwer, for example — appears to he connected with 
certain seasons and particular geographical conditions. 

It w'ould be worth wdiilc to ascertain, by ozouometric 
observations, whether these physiological phenomcn^ 
have any relation whatever w’ith the iiroportion oi * 
ozont contained in the air in wdiieh they occur. 

* Considering the obscurity which prevails as to the 

cause of the greatey part of diseases, and^ the gre^t 
probability that many among them owe their oHgpn to 
the presence of chemical agents dispersed in the atW** ^ , 
spherev it becomes the duty of medical men and phys^; ^ , 
legists, who interest themselves in the progress of ; t 

science, to seize oiiniestly all the means by whiohiSfIfe 
may hope to urrivc at more exact notions ; ; 

relations which c^ist between abnormal 

phenomena and external circumstances.’ , , j \ 

Such is a summary of M. Schoenbjsitt’s A 

communicated to the lijadicid Society ! 

the more readily accor4 thefia iftio 
columns, apart fh>m th^ntri^ 
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it is one which has ibr some time excited the interest 
of scientific inquirers in this country. During the late 
Tisitation of cholera, reports were firequently spiSfead 
that the attjriosphero^aB deficient in ozone. 

ENGLian SISTERS OF CIIARITYw 

, How much real good could yet be done in tliis old, 
full, struggling world of ourg, wliore^^so many among 
us have need of help, if each in his o? her small circle 
could manage just not to leave undone some of the 
things t^iat should be done, Idttle more is wanting 
to effect this than the will, or jKThaps the mere 
suggestion. A high influence may at a time confer a 
' considerable benefit ; but very humble mean’s, systema- 
tically exerted, even during a comparatively short 
season, will certainly rcli(?vc a load of niiscry. 

In a small village towards the west of England, there 
1 dwelt, some years ago, two maiden gentlewonien, sisters, 
the daughters of the? deceased rector of the jxirisli. 
Their father had early in life entered upon his duties 
in this retired locality, contentedly abiding there where,i 
fate had placed liim, each passing year increasing his 
interest in the charge which engrossed all his energies. 
His moderate stipend, assisted by a small private 
fortune, sufficed for his quiet tastc.s, and for flic few 
charities required by bis flock ; it also enabled him 
to rear a large family respectably, and start them 
creditably on their working way. 

There was no railway near this village — even the 
Qu(kin*8 highway was at some distaiutir. Fields, mea- 
dows, a shady Jane, a brook, and the Welsh mountains 
for a background, formed the i>icture of beauty that 
attracted 4 'the stranger. There was hardly what could 
ve called a street. The cottaigcs were clustered upon 
the side of the wooded hank above the stn'ain, shroudt'd 
in gardens of apple-trees ; but there was space near the 
foot of the hill for a green of ratlier handsome size, 
with a plane-tree in the middle of it, and a lew small 
shops along one side. Opposite the shoiig was the inn, 
the doctor’^ house, the market-house, and a public 
reading-room; and a bylane led from the green up 
towards the church — an old, low-walled, steep-roofed 
building, witli a square, dumpy tower, in which hung a 
peal of bells, and wliere was phiced a large, round. 
Clumsy window. A clump of hardwood trees enclosed 
the, upper end of the church-yard, and extended to 
the back of the rector’s garden, quite coneealiug his 
niauy-gabled dwelling. In a still, sumiiier evening, the 
brook could be heard from the parlour windows of the 
rcchjry, dancing merrily along to its own music; and at 
those less pleasant seaoons when the foliage was scanty, 
it could be seen hert; and there between the boles of the 
trees, sparkling in the sunshine as it rippled on, while 
glimpses of the rich plain beyond added to the harmony 
of the prospect. 

society of the village and its immediate neigtt- 
bourhood was of a humble kind— neitiier the rich nor 
the* great trere members of it ; yet there were wisdom, 
prudence, and talent, and good faith to be found 
In this little community, where all iiudined to live as 
brethren, kindly together. It was not a bad school 
thla fi^r the young to grow up in. 'Hie rector’s family 
.Wpd he*e been trained; and whe» they grew to rise 
i^ and then pasised dut upon the wi<ler world, 
iimiu jOf them that were again beard of in their birth* 
<|ld no dlsoredit^to its mme ; and all paasdtl out;, 
our two listers. It is said ad versity must 
^ sdM xnach us all : it had been kto in visiting 
w tbey had passed a happy you^ in that quiet 
At hist) sorrow came; atid they were left 
thq t«4 bound 

the intermeifiate 
smdt wh^' ij|fin their' fittbor's death, 
thek they found 

cteuifistaiiiees' ' 


' natures less strictly disciplined would have felt to have 
been at the least dreary. The younger sister was 
Slightly deformed, and very delicate $ the elder, though 
still an active woman) was quite beyond the middle of 
life ; V he income of the two, just L.80 — no great elemeuts 
these of either usefblness or happiness. Let us see, 
then, what w^as maxti of them. Some relations pressed 
the sisters to sliarcj^h^l^ distant home, but they would 
not leave the village. They felt as if their work lay 
there.* The friends they knew best were all around 
them; the occupations they had been used to still 
remained to them ; the memory df all they had loved 
there clung to them, in the old haunts so doubly dear 
to the bereaved who bear affliction patiently. 1^ they 
nifl^veh only to a cottage a little higher up the hill, yet 
within vicAv of the church, and of the dear old hcfiise, 
with its j;urden, sheltering vrood, and pleasant rivulet; 
and there they lived in comfort, with enough to use and 
,much to spare, their cnisc never failing them when, 
wan ted. 1 1 was a real cottage, which a labourer had left : 
there was no ornament about it till they added some. 
Rude and unfashioned did this low-thatched cabin pass 
toMiem ; it was their own liands, with very little help 
from their light purse, wdiich made of a mere hovel the 
prettiest of rural dwellings — her own hands, indeed ; for 
Sister Anne nhme was the working-bee. Sister Cathe- 
rine helped by hints and smiles, and by her nimble 
needle ; but for out-of-doors labour she had not strength. 
Sister Aime nailed up the trellised porch, over which 
gay creepers were in time to grow. Sister Anno laid 
out the beds of flow'ers, protected by a low paling from 
the shceii which pastured on the downs. She planned 
tlic tidy bit of garden on one side, and the little yanl 
behind, wIkto ing and poultry throve ; but Sister 
Catherine watched the bee-hives near the hawthorn 
hedge, and* plied her busy fingers by tlio hour to 
dect)ratc the inside of their i)retty cottage. They 
almost acted man and wife in the division of their 
employments, and with the best effect. 

Jl would have astonished any one unacensfomed to 
the few' wants of simple tastes, and to the many small 
from various trifling produce which careful in- 
dustry alone can accumulate, to see the plenty conse- 
quent on skill, order, and neatness. The happiness was 
a joy apart, only to bo felt by tlic sort of poetic miud 
of tiic truly benevolent, for it depended not on lu-xury, 
or even comfort, or any purely selfish feeling. It sprang 
from warm hearts directed by clear heads, invigorated 
by religious fijc-lings, and nourished by country tastes, 
soft«ncd and elevated by the trials of life, till devotion' 
to their kind became tlic one intention of their being ; 
for it is as* Sisters of Charity wc introduce our 
hfToines to our readers, one of a wide class in our 
reformed chiireli, w^ho, unshackled by vows, under 
no bondage of conventual forms, with small means,' 
and by their own exertions and self-euicriflees, do moro , 
good in their generation than can be easily reckoned 
— treading in the footsteps of their Master, beaili%: 
liealjiig»'a8 they move. Every frugal meal wfts sha^ 
with some one less favoured. No fragments werO 
small for u^ in Sister Anne’s most skiUhl codk^f 
not a cruifib, nor a dreg, nor a drop was 
Many a cup of comfort fed the sick or tjm waaA 
made from what, in richer househddv 
serv^ts would have thrown away. 
always roots to spare from the smiul 
for medicines, eggs for sale, salves, and 
conserves of fruit or honey. All the 
the parish were neatly clothed In 
of old garments. There wore always, Am 

tu give away, so usefhl to pom? itocmiets 
hurts ; old flannel, and ohm new a. 
rubbish now 'and then for 
rarely, the- breakup 
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of all the sick, the comforters of all the sorrowful, the 
advisers of all in difliculty— without parade. They 
were applied to as of course~it seemed natural. And 
they were sociable ; they had their little tea-parties 
with their acquaintance ; they made their little presents 
at Christmas -time; they sweetened life throughout 
their limited sphere ; and all so rkiietly, that no one 
guessed the amount of their Afli'lbnce till it ceased. 
They preached ‘the word* practRalfy, producing all the 
charity it taught, inculcating the ‘ peace on earth, 'good- 
will towards men * which disposes even rude natures to 
the gentler feelings, aiid soothes the chafed murmurerhy 
the lender influence of that love which is so kind. They 
were unwearied in their walk of mercy, though they 
mot with disappointment even among the simple natiiijus 
reared in this seclurlcd spot. I’licy bore it meekly ; 
and when cross or trial came to those aroynd, then 
could our good sisters carry comfort to aiflicted friends, 
never pleading quite in vain for the exercise of that 
patience which lightens suffering. They were as mother^ 
to the young, as daughters to the old, of all degree ; for 
they did not ostentatiously devote themselves to the 
poor and ignorant alone — the so-called poor : the p»or 
in spirit, of whatever rank, were as imieli their care as 
w'erc the poor in purse ; their charge was all who needed 
help — alielp they gave simply, loyiiigly, not as meddlers, 
but as sisters bound to a larger family by the breaking 
of the ties which had united them to their own peculiar 
household. 

There was no scenic efToct visible along the humble 
walk of their pure bcnevolenoe, nt) liarsli outlines to 
mark tlie course they -went, or shew them to the world 
as devoted to particular excellence all throughout a 
lifetime of painful morthications. V<Ty noiseless was 
their quiet wny. In a spirit of thankfulness they 
accepted their lot, turning its very bittern iss into joy, 
by gratefully receiving the many pleasures still vouch- 
safed them ; for it is a happy world, in spite of all its 
trials, to those who look aright fur happiness. Our 
sisters found it and bestowed it. How many blessed 
their name! How many have had reason to love the 
memory of these two unobtrusive women, who, without 
name, or station, or show, or peculiarity, or distinction 
of any kind, w'erc the types of a class tl»e circle of 
wliich even this humble memorial, by its truth and 
suggest! veness, may aid in cxtciKling — of the true, 
simple, earnest, brave, holy Sisters of Charily of our 
country I 

BRIBEKY AND CORKUVTTOJS^ 

I A>r not sure about bribery and corruption. It may 
be a bad thing, hut many scnmi to think otbcrwkc. 
Much may bo said on both sides of the question. 
Oh I don’t tell mo of a worm selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage : I never read of such wonns in 
^ Bufibn, or even in Pliny. But if tliey do exist in the 
human form, the baseness consists in the sale, not in 
the quid pro quo. A mess of pottage in itself ts a very 
good thing — should say, a very rcsxjoctahlu thing; 
and no exchange can take away from it that character. 
Still, if what we give for it is an heir7«K)m, coming 
fl:Om our ancestors and belonging to our posterity, the 
transaction is shabby, and not only shabby, but dis- 
honest. If that is proved, I don’t defend the worm. 
Trample on him by all means — jump on him. *But 
of insulting tlm mess of pottage, which is as 
respOct^He 08 when newly out of the pot. Paucy the 

to been offbeted by means of some other 

eqtiiysilent : and that, by the way, is just what puzzles 
11 ^ 1 . ; .f^ere Sre tmin<3rou8 other equivalents, not a whit 
in themselves— many ffur less so— ' 
wil(m only escape all objurgation, but serve to lift 

transaction out of the category of base- 
nesibi. ; conlhsea a brain like mine, even to the 

lcng& # whether there is any harm in the 

thing nt all. Let us turn the question over patiently. 

I confess I am slow ; hut ‘ slow and sure,* you know. 

Bribery and corruption is a universal element in 
civilised society; but let us talk, in the meantime of 
political bribery and corruption. It is the theory of the 
law — if the law really has a tlieory — that in the matter 
of a parliamentary canvass, every man, as a celebrated 
Irish minister expressed it, should stand upon his own 
bottom. By this poetical ffgure, Lord Londonderry 
meant that the man shodld depend upon himself, upon 
his own merits and character, without having recourse 
to any extrinsic means of working upon the judgment 
of others. It is Jilcowiso the thc'ory of the laAV, that a 
man who sulffrs bis judgment to be indirectly biassed 
is as bad *as the other — and worse: that lie is, in fact, 
a Woriii,, unfit to possess bis birthrightj of which ho • 
should he forthwith deprived. Well, this being pre- 
mised : here is the llonoiivable Tom Siiuffletoii, who 
wants to represent our borough, but having neither 
mmt nor character of any eonvortiblc kind, otfers money 
and gin instead. The substitute is accepted ; and Hon- 
ourable Tom, slapping bis waistcoat several times, con- 
feratnlatos the free and ind(‘pe]ident electors on having 
that day set a gloriojis (;xani]»le to the world, by thus ex- 
ercising their birtlirigliL and upholding tlicir palladium ; 
and the atfiir is tiiiislied amid cheers aiid Iiiccuj)S. 

AVlien 1 say, however, that the substitute is accepted, 

I do not meai^ that it is accepted by, or can be offered 
to the whdlo constituency. I'lvat would be a libel. 
There are manj’ of the electors who have a soul above 
sovereigns, aiid^vvdio, if they could accomplish it, would 
never drink anything less than claret. These per- 
sons are ambitious of being noticed by the family of 
Honourable Tom. Tliey arc not Jjungry, hut they 
take delight in a dinner; in tliat quarter. They alsa 
feel intensely gratilied by having their wives and 
daughters bowtxl to from the family carriage^ A 
thousand considerations like these blind them to the 
absence of merit and cliaracter on thi; i)ai t of the can- 
didate, and lay tliein open to that extrinsic influence 
which, according to the meaning of the law, is bribery 
and corruption. As for tlic man who takes his bribe, 
for the sake of convenience, in tlio direct, portable, and 
exchangeable form of a sovereign, he lays it out in any 
pleasure or distinction he, on his part, lias a fancy for. 

If lie is a dissolute person, he spends it in the public- 
house; if he is a proper-behaved husband, he gives hia 
wife a new gown; if ho is a respectable, serious indl- 
i vidual, he devotes it to the eonveraion of the Wid-u-w^ak 
tribe in Central Africa, and gloats upon the name of 

1 John Higgins in the subscription-list. In W'bicliever 
way, )iowcvei\ he iiiay seek to, gratify himself, he is 

1 neither better nor \vorse, so far a^j» I can see, than the 
^fiter of more elegant aspirations : they have both been 
bribed; they arc both corrupt; they have both sold 
their birthright. 

• This is a liomely way of viewing the question, but it 
suffices. If w^e inquire into the motives of a hundred 
electors, w^c shall not find ten of tlicm free from some 
alloy of self-interest, direct or indirect. In cases . 
where the candidates are all equally good, equ^T” 
badf or equally iiidiffcrcrit, there may he no practical 

1 harm in this ; but it is not a political but a moral 
question that is before us. The question is as to the 
brdfe. If we are to be excused because of the nature of 
the solatium w^o accept, theu should a thief sucoessfWy :' li 
pleadvthat it was not money he stole, but a masteimle^ vi . ^ 
of Baphael. Wlxat I doubt is, whether they who niiiVOi; ^ 
not been solely influenced by patriotic motive ; 
any right to cast stones at the free and i 

elector who has sold his vote for a sovereign. , : , , ^ 

If the common saying he true, that * ev^y ■ 

his price,* then arc we all open to bribery and i 

and the only difficull^ lies in asee^lilbi^ 
sMe of our nature. T^ dUtiimtion id #4; ; 

between vice and virtui^ bdt 
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positions in wJiicli we are placed. Money will do with 
i ^onic men ; others, who would be shocked at the idea of 
taking* money, wdli accept of something it has hoi^ht ; 
others, agiiin, who would spurn at both these, will have 
no objectioii to a sfiug little place for themselves or 
their dei)endcnta. The English, as a practical, straight- 
forward people, take money — five to teiu pounds being 
considered a fair thing for a vote, and no iniaiiie about it. 
The Scotch, as more calculating, like a situation ; any- 
thing to put sons into, wdll de — a cac^tship in India, a 
tide-waitership, a place in the Post-office, or a commis- 
sion in the army. Prom a small Scotch country town, 
which have in our (*yc, as many ns fourteen lads 
in one year received appointments in the Excise; 
everybody knew what for : an election was ifi expecta- 
tion. No money, however, being ])assed from hand to 
hand, the fathers of these said lads would lobk with I 
horror on such cases of bribery as have given renown 
and infamy to Sudbury and St Alban’s. 

All men think all men sinners hut themsolvc'?. « 

Happy this consciousness of innocence ! How fortunate 
that wc should be such a virtuous and discreet people !fi 
And thus does one’s ver3’ notions of wdiat is right become 
a marketable article. AVIiero ncitlicr njoncy nor place 
' is wanted, a gracious look and an invilation to dinner 
may have quite a telling cfiect. 1 n fiu t, the more refined 
men have become, llirough the action of circumstances, 
such as education and position, the m»i\‘ abstracted 
and attenuated is the equivalent they dtaivmd for 
virtue; till we reach the highest grade of all, whose 
noble iiatu4*es. as the^" are called, can be seduced 011I3' 
by affection and gratitude. Now observe: in all these 
cases the thing is the same, whether it he crime we have 
been tcmi'ted to commit, or mere illegality’ ; the only’ 
distinction lies in the value ofKlie quid pro quo. But 
is there a difltinetion even in that? J doubt the fact. 

I don’t say there is none, hut I doubt it. is 

. entirely arbitrary. One man, at the low’er end of the 
scale, 8in.s for the sake of a pound; and mud her, at the 
higher end, does the same thing for the sake of a kind- 
ness. The 'two men place tlie sumo value on their 
, several equivalents, and each finds his own irresistible. 
Arc they not both equally guilty ? 

That a refined man is better than a coarse one, I 
admit. He is plc.asanler, and not only so, but safer. 
We know his virtue to be secure from a thousand 
temptations before wliieli meaner natures fall ; and to 
a large extent, therefore, w e feel him to he w orthy of 
our trust. He will not betray us for a pound, or a 
dinner, or a place, or a coaxing w ord, or a condescending 
' boW '. but we must not go too far witli him for all that. 
He has his price as supely as the meanest of his fellow's; 
and let him only c^iic in the w'jiy of a temptation li|» 
values as highly as the other v.alucs his miserable 
pound, and down he goes ! Ilefined natures, therefore, 
arc only comparatively trustworthy; and, however 
estimable or admirable they may he under other 
circumstances, when they do fail they are as guilty as 
the rest. It is a bad thing altogether, bribery and eor- 
^PI>tiou is ; and I don’t object to your putting it dow'n 
when it takes that material form of money you can so 
readily get hold of. But what 1 hate is the caul that is 
canted about it by those wh.o have not even tlie virtue to 
take their equivalent on the sly. Per it is a remarkable 
; that when this does not^omc in a material Bha})e, 
mh a$ you can count or handle, it is looked upon by 
the bribec as no bribe at all ! Nay, in som^ cailbs he 
will 0 ory in his crime, as if it were a virtue ; And in all 
cases ho will turn round upm his i^llow-criminal— him 
. the vul|^ sort — call him a worm, and '^irow that 

^mess of pottage at him 1 This refined evU-doer may 
' as energ^ic as be pleases in his motions, but it would 
5 :]be well if he were a nttle moire jtniet in his words. , If 
llg jopks within, he will fififi xSist the distinction on 
he ^prides himself |fl whol^^ sti^i^dAl 5 and that 


such language is very unbecoming the lips of one wrlio 
might more truly, as well as more politely, say to 
9,orruptiou, then art m3’ father, and to the worm, tltou 
art my mother and m3’ sister. 

The main cause of such anom-alies I take to he, that 
ther^is among us a general want of earnestness, Wc 
do not believe in ovrsclves, or our duties, or our des- 
tinies. Our life life ^ theory, and we c.are only for 
outward forms ando3’rarools. Our taste is shocked by 
the gfossness of vice, but w'e have no quarrel with the 
thing itself; and if the people around us will only 
preserve a polished, or at least Jinoflensive exterior, 
that is all we demand. Why should w’e look below the 
surface in their case, wdien wo do no such thing in our 
own We feel amiable, genteel, and refined ; wo 
dAest the appearance of low impropriety, and would 
take a good deal of trouble to put it down ; wc look 
very kindly oil the world in general, if the low people 
j w ho are in it w'ould only become as decorous as our- 
rselves. In tlie old republics, the case w'as different. 
I'here men had a theor}’, even if a bad one, and tbc3'’ 
stuck to it through good reixirt and through bad 
rejiort. The thcor3' was the spirit of the communit3% 
and its members sacrificed to it their whole indivi- 
4lualit3'. w'onder that such little political unities 
held together as if tlicir <'om])onent parts had been 
welded, .aiul that tluy continued to do so till fho}’ came 
into collision, and, from tlieir hardness and toughness, 
rubbed one another out. 

Put (lown bribery and corruption : tliat is fair. And 
more ospeci:ill3' juit ilown open, shauieless, and brutal 
bribery and i‘orruptioii, for its very coarseness is, in 
itself, an .ad<litioiml crime. But no reform is efficacious 
that <loes not come from w'ilhiii ; and >vljen refined men 
W'age war against vulgar vices, l(?t them look 8h<'irpl3' 
to their owp. T do not say, that by taking thought 
th(‘3’ will he able to ilo entirely aw'uy with the seduc- 
tive iiilluenee of a how, or a dinner, or a kind action ; 
and that, in spite of these, they will do their duty with 
the stern resolve of an ancient Spartan. But they will 
be less likely to yield to temptation, and the price of 
their virtue will at least mount higher and higher, 
Vliieh is as imicli as w’O can expect of human nature. 
Tlie grand lx netit, liow’cver, tluy will derive from the 
inquisition, is the lesson of tolerance it w’ill teach. 
They will refrain, for shame’s sake, from casting stones 
and calling names. They w'ill see that the only part 
of the offence (heg can notice is vulgarity and ignorance, 
and they’ ivill quietly try lo refine tlie one and enlighten 
the other. 

_ « 

THE ECxYFlTAN MUSEUM, LIVERPOOL. 
TN*a cross street named Colquitt Street, near a fashion- 
able promenade of Livoriiool, w'ill bo found tho rich, 
valuable, and interesting museum which wo are about 
briefly’ to describe. It is the property of Mr Joseph 
May’er, F.S.A., a townsman of Liverpool, esteemed aj 
much for his private w ortli as for his refined clasaieaP 
taste. This gentleman has been long known as a 
collcctof ; and by the purchase of an entire gallery of 
antiquities, formed by one wdio travoHod long in Egypt 
and Nubia, ^ind visited the remains of ancient Car- 
thage, he became possessed of a musoutn so extensive 
that his private residence could not cpntain them, and 
so rqfe, tfiat the public desired to know more at^ut 
them. With the yictv, therefore, of keejring them 
together, and gratifying the m.iiiy who long^ to 
acquaint thomsclvos with these luteresiihg of mi 
interesting r^e, tlys house in Colquitt Str^t 
appropriated. For tho purpose of meeting the 
eitpenses of the exhibition, and enabling the 
to add to its contents, a very larifling qhatge ii|,xia^e 
for admission, and a book is kept fiie tne AUtogvnCQ^of 
the visitors. 

’Hie fir^jt room entered of 
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Egyptian stdie and other monninents, while the outer*! 
cases and sarcophagi of several muintnies are placed 
ill another apartment. Tlie word stpla means merely «a I 
memorial x>iHar or tombstone ; and in thif^ room the | 
reflective' mind will And much food for mediation. 
We have hero the first elements of all religion brought 
visibly before us in the carvings— the recognition of a 
deity, and the belief in imm(>|Aalfly. More than one 
of these stelae has upon it tlie*Toj*il cartouch ; one of 
them has no fewer than four of these ellipticals rings 
with inscriptions, and two more from whicli the hiero- 
glyphics have beonjerased. This tells a talc, for in 
the age commemorated, it was a mark of disgrace to 
have tlic name obliterato»l. Anothtjr stela contains 
the jackal, or genius of the departed, with propitiatcjry 
offerings from his friends. The curious will learn with 
interest, that another of these monuments dates back 
to the time of Joseph. Tt has twice engraved upon it 
the name Osortosen — perhaps the Pharaoh ‘who gave 
him to wife Asenalh, the daughter of Potiphorah, priest* 
of On,* and raised the obelisk at llcdiopolis, towns 
thought to be the same. Near to this is another stela 
of great beaut}', engraved in low relief and cavo-roli(wo, 
coloured. It belongs to Maiictlio’s sixth dynasty, ancl 
is consequently very ancient. One still more so is in 
the same collection: it is of the fourth dynasty of 
that historian — consequently, of tlie time wlu‘n the 
Pyramids were built. It is beautifully executed in 
intaglio and relievo, with llio snrfaeo ludished. These 
stelae, of which the eolloctioii is %Try rich, arc composed 
of various rocks — such as granite, syenite, limestone, 
the travertino of the Italians, un<l saiidsloiu*. 

While the tombs of Egypt have furnislu*d these 
monuments, Karnat* is represented by a portion of its 
great obelisk, and Uoine has supplied a cinerary urn 
with cremated bones, several sepulchral iahlets, and 
an altar. 

In another room on the same floor, -we fin<l an exten- 
sive collection of pottery from the tombs of ancient 
Etruria, and other i)arts of Italy; Roman pottery 
found in Britain; Samian ware, and articles of that 
kind, from Pompeii, Carthage, and South America.^ 
The central case is overflowing with riches, containing 
as it does nearly six hundred hltruscan vases in terra 
cotta. It is a subject of doubt among the learned, 
whether these painted vessels, so called, are not in 
reality Grecian. Bossi, in liis great work on Italy, 
claims the first manufacture for the Tuscans ; but | 
there is a strong argument in favour of tlieir Grecian 
origin in the negative evideiiee obtained from Kojiian 
Italy, where they arc not found, and the positive 
evidence from the Grecian subjects dex*ictcd on the 
pottery ; besides which, the tombs of the Greek islands 
of the Arcliiiiclngo contain them. Their not being met 
wdtii in the Asiatic colonies of the Greeks may go 
merely to shew', that although the objects might be 
Grecian, the trade w'as Etruscan. Tt is well known, 
•t(», that at Athens the art of making pottery had 
arrived at great perfection. That the Tnsc^ijs used 
those as funereal vessels at a remote iieriod, V fully 
established; but the custom of depositing them in 
sepulchres is not supposed to have orifj^iated with 
that people, but to have been brought by colonists 
from Greece Proper. 

J[n this apartment, there ore sepulchral lamps in the 
same material as tho Etruscan vases, and idols nat a 
^w. Besides tliese, there are numerous Roman fibulas 
(a sort of hrboch) and bracelets, found at Troves, and 
bth^ dag ap in England. There are likewise manv 
Itoah antiquities, which have been recently met with 
at Hbg Lake, near Liverpool. But we must no| 
atte^ to enter into detmls; let us mount to the 


1!b^ aind notice the contents of the apartments 

The irft room on the second .storey is the Mummy' 
Room; side by side, royal personages 


and numble individuals, male and female, who, about 
four thousand years ago, breathed the air of Egypt. , 
Exeept by their cerements, and the inscriptions on 
the eases, who could toll which had been tho greater ? 

The plan adopted for the display of those human 
mummies — for the Museum contains tho i)re8erved 
r(‘mains of tla? ibis and hawk, the cat, •Jind even tho 
dog, a rare subject for the embalmor, iK'sidos the bodies 
of other inferior animals — is to remove tho outer case 
and covering, tl>en to jhace the inner case U])on the 
floor; above it, resting on supports, the body; and 
above that again, the lid, enclosing all within qilates of 
glas!^ so that the spectator may go round the mummy, 
examining it in all directions, and likewise the case, 
within and without, on whi(*h tho hieroglyphics arc 
inscribed. Before we describe the mummies so laid 
out, let us explain briefly the jwoeess of embalming. 
Herodotus is a great authority on this matter, and wo 
cannot do better than follow him. 

Jn the first jilace, the embalmer was a medical prac- 
titioner, and lognlly pursued his craft. The deceased 
w'as taken to his room, and there the process of preser- 
vation was eonducled ; not, however, till the agreement 
had been made between the relatives and the embalmer 
as to the style ami cost ; for there were three methods 
of embalming, suitable to dilforcnt ranks. This liaving 
been determined, the operator began, the relatives 
h.aving previously retire<l. In the most expensive 
kind of emt)a!ming, the brain was extracted without 
disfiguring the head, ami the intestines were removed 
by an ineisiou m the side ; those were separated and 
I iireserved. 'I'lio oody Avas now filled with .si>iccs — myrrh 
cassia, and other i)erfiimes, frankincense excepted ; 
ami tho oiieniiig was firmly closed. It was noAV 
covered Avith natron foi* seventy days ; ana at thci* 
ex])iration of that time, it was Avashed and swathed in 
linen cloth, dipped in gums ami resinous substances, 
Avhen it Avas tlt'livored to the relatives, and by them 
plac*ed in lhc3 mummy case and sarcophagus. It Avas 
finally placed perix‘ndicularly in the apartment set 
apart for the dead ; so that the Egyptian* could vicAv 
his ancestors as figured on their eoftins ; and AAith the 
thought that not only were their portraits there, but 
their bcKlies also — for the Egyptian Avas a. firm believer 
in immortality, and piously i)reserved Iho body in a 
fitter state, as he thought, for reunion Avith the soul, 
than if alloAved to perish by decay. 

According to tlie second mode of embalming, no 
incisioii.s were made U)h)U tbo body, but absorbing 
injections Avere employed. 'J'he natron Avas used as 
befim;; and after the customary days aattc passed, 
the injected fiuid Avas aa ithdraAvp, and with it came 
the entrails. The body Avas enfolded in the 

clflth, and returned to the friends. This process cost 
twenty mi no?, the other aa'os a talent. In the third 
style, that adopted by the i>oor, the natron application 
WHS almost tbo only one used ; tbo hoily lay for seventy^ 
days in this alkaline solution, and Avas then accounted 
fit for preservation. Sometimes the body, enveloped 
in tho cloth, Avas covered Avith bitumen. 

Tho most interesting mummy in this eol]oction 
that lof a royal personage, Amenophis L, the most 
ancient of the Plvaraohs Avhose name has yet been 
{found. The case is richly decorated, and the name, 
appears in three diffcrent*placcs — that in tho interior 
I being in very large characters, in a royal cartouche V 
The sjKJCtator seems to hang over this mummy as if i 
spell-bound. Can this in reality be one of tlie, 

I Pharaohs ? Such.is the question ; and the in8cri|itfeqj, 1 
thrice repeated — ‘Amenophis I.’ — is the answer!.^ 
monarch reigned in Egypt about half a 
the exodus of the Israelites, and 3400 yew 
ing to the chronology of Dr Hales ; but otho|S; 
remoter period — even ii^ ghe days of Jos^j^ ! 

Another mummy has the face 
tho body is inscribed wit%the g^s of th^ m"' 
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■ tiiose ' reghnt over which they were the genii. Thus 
Amset, with a hnmwi head, preaided over the sttmaoh 

and large inteeiin?*, and wae the judge of Hatlea; 

witli the hgad of a' baboon, presided over the small 
intestines ; Soumcmtf, the third genius, with a jackal’s 
heady was placed over the region of the thorax, presiaing 
over the heart and lungs ; and the last, ISehhsnavf^ with 
the head of a hawk, presided over the gall-bladder and 
liver. Besides these, there ar^. other inummies exhibit- 
ing the style of swathing peculiarly Egyptian, in contra- 
distinction to the Graeco-Egyptian, which differs from 
the fonder in having the limbs separately bandaged, 
totcad of being placed together and enveloped m one 
form. There are also fragments of the human body 
mummied, one of which contains between the arm 
and' shoulder a papyrus-roll. And while we arc now 
among the mummies, we must not forget the vases called 
canopuses, in which the entrails and otlier internal 
organs were deposited ; ca<di hearing upon it the 
emblem of tlio genius presiding over the separately 
embalmed viscera. On each of these canopuses, four 
of which compose a set, an inscription may he sceii^ 
Thus: Arnsot--*! am Ihy son, a god, loving thee; I 
have come to he beside thee, causing to germinate thy 
head, to fabricate thee with tlie -words of Vhtah, like 
the brilliancy of the sun for ever.* have 

come to manifest myself beside thee, to raise thy head 
and arms, to reduce thy, enemies, to •give thee all 
germination for ever.* Soumantf — ‘ I am thy son, a 

god, loving Ihce ; I have come to support my fatlier.' 
Kehh8navJ>—'‘ I have come to be beside «thee, to subdue 
thy form, to submit thy limbs fur thee, to lead thy 
heart to thee, to give it to thee in the tribunal of 
thy racejf to germinate thy house with all the oth(jr 
^living.’ 

In this apartment there are many statues, some in 
wood, some in stone. In one of wood there is a recess 
lK?hind intended for a papyrus manuscript. There arc 
also specimens of Egyptian Mosaic pavement, and a 
monumental tablet, interesting from its having a 
Greek inscription, while its style and figure are 
Egyptian — proving the continuance of the ancient 
manner down to the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

I The adjoining room contains infinitely more than w'e 
I can enumerate, and, like the others, many articles not 
Egyptian, yet deeply iiiicresting in tliemsclves. Tlie 
centre coses will demand oxir first attention ; and here 
wo have idolets and amulets iriimmerable ; coins of the 
Ptolemies, Cleopatra, and others ; and jewellery of all 
descriptions, from the golden diadem and the royal 
signet down to the pottery rings and glass beads worn 
by the poor. As might be expected in an Egy ptian 
collection, the smrahonis, or sacred beetle, frequeiiBy 
meets the eye. Here are scarabaji in goM, corneliori, 
chalcedony, heliotrope, torquoise, lapis-lazuli, porphyry, 
terra cotta, and otlier materials ; many of them having 
royal names and inscriptions engraved. 

Two objects claim our first attention, on account not 
only of their value, but their associations. They are 
<|!lhiced together in a glass-case, marked No. 3. One of 
them is iferhaps the most ancient ring in existence^ and 
is a magnificent signet of pure solid gold. It bears in 
A^^ouch tlie royal name of Amenophis I., and has an 
iiteptkm on either side, /he i^gnct is hung upon a 
swivel^ and has hieroglyphics on what may be called 
the reverse* It is a la^ heavy ring, weighing 1 ounce, 
d nennyweightSf 12 grains, was worn on the thumb, mid 
^ mummy atMemphis* It was purchased 
hy G^s At the saie of Mr SalPA collection in the 
upwards of and is highly prized by 
! Some douht sw rests upon 

to h^ been Phamoh who 

MKmiAjr' 'the land wh% 4bs^ was prime-minister ; 

|(mtione& ida^ ihe rrign^ 


Tlie other is a diadem of puro gold, about seven 
inches in diameter, taken firom the head of a mummy. 
In the centre, a pyramid rises with a double cartouch 
on one side and a single one on the other. Towards 
this {.welve scarabasi are • approaching, six on either 
side, emblematic of the increase and decrease of the 
days in the twelve/ months; and between these is a 
procession of boats? in, .which are deities and figures. 
In the inner side of This diadem the signs of the zodiac 
hre rdjiresented. 

Ill close proximity to these remarkable objects is 
another of no less interest — ^namely, a pair of earrings 
of gold, weighing cac'h half a shekel — * And it came to 
pass, as the camels had done drinking, that the man 
topic u golden earring of half a shekel weighty and two 
briieolcts for lier hands of ten shekels weight of gold ; 
and said,, Whoso daughter art thou?’ Such was the 
present to Kebckah ; and here, before us, arc ornaments 
similar probably in shape (zone -like), and exactly 
"similar in weight ! 

Among the jewellery in this collection we find several 
valuable necklaces in gold, coral, and precious stones. 
Besddes the Egyptian, there are some of Etruscan 
firigin, taken from the tombs of this ancient people. 
Wo cannot leave this subject without noticing the 
beauty and perfection of the filigree- work, executed 
about 2400 years ago, and equal to modem work- 
maiisliip. Some exquisite specimens from Tompeii are 
jireservod here. 

Turning now to the walls of this apartment, we find 
glass-ca.scs filled with vases in terra cotta and eastern 
alabaster. On some of these are royal names, gilt and 
coloured; that of Cheops, the builder of the great 
Pyramid, occurs on one. Another of these vessels, or 
the neck part of one, is covered with cement, and sealed 
with tliroe Airtouches, besides having four others painted 
on it. This, it is thought, may have contained the 
precious Theban wine, scaled with the royal signet. 
There are many other things taken from the tombs 
which our space forbids us to dwell upon ; such as 
idols and figures, papyri and phylacteries, paint-pots 
tand (‘olours, ivorkman’s tools, stone and woi^en 
pillows or head-rests, and sandals; a patera with 
pomegranates, another with barley, the seven-eared 
wiicat of Scripture, bread and grapes, besides other 
fruits and dainties -wliich were supplied to the dead 
when deposited in the Theban tombs. On a tablet 
here we find the name of that Amenophis or Phamenoph, 
who is celebrated as the Memnon of the Greeks. Wo 
nlso^nd bricks as made by the Israelites, and stamped ; 
probably in accordance with th# regulations of the 
revenue depifrtmcnt of old Egypt. There are pre- i 
smed in this and the adjoining apartments some ' 
beautiful ancient manuscripts, and an exceedingly 
valuable collection of books on antiquities, to wl&h 
the visitor has access. 

We now ascend to the tipper rooms, where in ono is^ 
a collection of armour, and in the other, the * MajoUcA* 
Koom, «Bpecimen8 of pottery, as revived in Europe in 
the fifteenth century by Luca Della Bubbia, who 
was bora 1888. Ho discovered the art of glazing 
earthenware. In the former of these rooms, aH sorts of 
weapons and defensive apparatus are metwith-^modern, 
mediseval, and antique; some are hlgldy tfnished, 
oth^s very rude. In the Mcgolica is 

mudi matter for study, and those will fbU. to appre^ 
ciate the value of the collection who hare leimed 
something of the history of the ware. is ex’* 

hibited a Madonna and Child^ of abont 
by Bttbbla himself. It was to Mr MajN^ If the 
#rand Duke of Tuscany, when , the 
was struck and presented. There Ato Ate 
after the patterns of the Mo<A^s, abemt tm mWle m 
that centwiy, at Pessaro* aesv the end 
portreilSi marked * 

other ' 
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and blimdert in design. TheiTemptation,* for example, 
is represented m a plate, with the drawing of a town 
and a Dutch chiTrch. ‘Jacob's Dream,’ ‘Joseph arftl 
liis Brethren,’ ‘Alexander and Darius,* ‘Attseon and 
Diana>* and such scenes, seeftn to have been favovrites. 
The s^cimens of ‘ Mezza Majolica,* with raised centres, 
scroll-work borders, and embosst^ figures, arc Tery 
curious. There are two dishes, eat ji eighteen inches in 
diameter, of Raffaellc ware, on one of which is ‘ Olirist 
healing the Sick,* and on the other, * Christ driving out 
the Money-changers.* Another, of Calabrian ware, is 
very curious ; it is ibf brown clay, glazed, with four 
handles, and inside are the figures of two priests 
offleiating at an altar ; hchind, are female figuros^over- 
looking, but concealed by latticcd-work. There Is (tiie 
object hero of local interest, and with it wo bring Ibis 
description to a close. It is an earthenwai^a map of 
Crosby,* to the north of Liverpool, made in 11 U\, at 
pottery works in Shaws-brow. . 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

* STOItV or UNCIJi TOM. 

A FOUMER paper on Mrs Stowe’s n‘uiarkablc book, 
presented a little episode, the heroine of wdiicU was 
Eliza, a female slave on the estate of a Mr Slielbj’^ in 
Kentucky. Wo now turn to the story of Tom himself, 
wlioso transfers from hantl to band alford the authoress 
an opportunity of describing llio private life aud feelings 
of slave-owners, and the ini wholesome and dangerous 
condition of society in the south. 

Tom, we have hinted, was jet black in colour, triist- 
w'orthy and valued by his masttir, who w'as compelled 
by necessity to part with him to flaky, a slave-tnuler. 
The separation of this houest fellovtr fnfm his wife 
Chloe, and his children, was a sad ntlhir ; but as 
Tom was of a hopeful temperiunent, and under strong 
religious impressions, he did not repine at the fate ho 
was about to encounter, dreaded as that usually is by 
persons in his situation. * In order to n])prcciate the 
suficringa of the negroes sold south, it must be rcincm-'* 
bored that all the instinctive affections of tliat race are 
peculiarly strong. Their local attachments arc very 
abiding. They are not naturally daring ajid enterpris- 
ing, but home-loving and aficctiouate. Adtl to this all 
tho terrors with which ignonuice invests the unknowm, 
and add to this, again, that Relling to tlie south is f<et 
before the negro from childhood as the last severity 
of punishment. The threat that terrifies more 4lum 
whipping or torturo%f any kind, is the threat of being 
sent down river. 

‘ A missionary among the fugitives in Canada told 
us, that many of tho fugitives confessed themselves to 
have escaped from comparatively kind masters, and 
that they were inducetl to brave the perils of escu|)e, in 
Almoat every case, by the desperate horror with wdiich 
tfi^y regarded being sold south— a doom which was 
hangitig either over themselves or their husbands, their 
wlre^ or children. This nerves the African, nthurally 
timid, and unenterprising, with lu^oic courage, 
Ijma him to suffer hunger, cold, paiA, tho perils 
jtje wKdemess, and the more dread penalties of 

a jEdmpio repast in his rude cabin, Tom 

Chloe ahnt and corded his trunk, and 
" ^ ijp, looked gruffly on the trader who was robbing 

huabtod j her tears seemingly turned to 
'■W Tom rose up meekly to follow his new 
the box on his shoulder. His wife took 
amts, to go with him as Ihr as the wagofl, 
esyingt trailed on behind. ‘ A crowd 
Sd yonng hands in the place stood 
liKiMpd It* to tddmreweAl to their, as^sodaie* 

m . * tip to, both 09 a head-servant and 
the . place, and there was 


much^honost sympathy and grief about him, particu- 
larly among the women. Haley whipped up the horse, 
and\vith a steady, mournful look, fixed to the last on 
the old place, Tom was whirled away. Mr l^clhy at this 
time was not at home. He had sold Tom under the spur 
of a driving necessity, to get out of the power of a man lie 
dreaded ; and his first feeling, after the cofisummation of 
the bargain, li ad been that of relief. But his wife's expoo- 
tulntions aw'okc ^lis half-|himbering regrets ; and Tom’s' 
disinterestedness increased the unpleasantness of Ins 
feelings. It was in vain that he said to himself, that he 
had a rh/ht to do it, that everybody did it, knd that 
sonar did it without even tlic exe,use of necessity; ho 
could nob s-atisfy his own feo^ngs ; and that he might 
not witness tlic unpleasant scenes of the oonsummation, 
he had gone on a short business tour up the country, 
hoping tiiat all would be over befovi^ he returned.’ 

ITaley, with his proi)crty, reaches tho Mississippi; 
and on tliat magnificent river, a stoain-boat, piled high 
with bales of cotton from many a plantation, receives 
the part}". ‘Partly from confidence inspired by Mr 
/Shelby’s representations, and partly from tho remark- 
ably inoffensive and quiet character of the man, Tom 
ha(l insensibly won his way far into the confidence oven 
of such a man as Haley. At first, lie had watched 
him narrowly through the day, and never allowed him 
to sleep at night unfettered ; but the uiiconiplalning 
patience apparent contentment of Tom’s manner, 
led him gradually to discontinue ibeso restraints; and 
for sonic time Tom bad enjoyed a sort of parole of 
honour, hi ing iicmiitted to come and go freely where 
he pleased on the boat. Ever quiet aiicl obliging, and 
more than rcfidy to lend a hand in every emergency 
wlii(‘b occurred among the workmen below, h tliad won 
the good opinion of all tlJe liands, and spent many liour^ 
ill helping them with as hearty a good-will as ever ho 
worked on a Kentucky farm. When there seemed to 
be nothing' for liiin to do, be would climb to a nook 
among tho cotton-bales of the upper deck, and busy 
bimself in studying over bis Bible — and it is there wo 
see him now. For a hundred or more miles above 
New Orleans, the river is higher than the surrounding 
country, and rolls its tremendous volume between 
massive levees twenty feet in height. The traveller 
from the deck of the steamer, as from some floating 
castle- top, overlooks the whole country for miles and 
miles around. Toni, therefore, had spread out full 
before him, in plantation after plantation, a map of the 
life to which he was approaching. He saw the distant 
slaves at their toil ; he saw afar their villages of huts 
gleaming out in long rows on many a plantation, dis- 
tant from the stately mansions ‘and pleasure-grounds 
the master ; and as the moving picture passed on, 
liis poor foolish lieart w ould be turning backward to 
the Kentucky farm, with its old shadowy beeches, to 
the master’s house, with its wide, cool halls, and near 
hy tho little cabin, overgrown with the multiflora and 
Ingnoiiia. There he seemed to see familiar faces of , 
comrad('s wiio had grown up with him from infancy : ' 
he saw' his busy wife, hustling in her preparations^pM i 
his evening meals ; he h(’«rd the merry laugh of his 
boys at their play, and the chirrup of the baby at his . 
knee, and then, with a start, ail faded s and h© savr 
again tho cane-brakes and cypresses of gliding planta- 
tions, and heard again tfle creaking and groaning Of 
the machinery, all tolling liim too plainly tliat all wat 
phase V Ufe had gone by for over.* 

An imlooked-for incident raises up a friend.. * 
tho passengers od the boat was a young 
fortune and family, resident in^New Orlea^ 
tho name of Bt Clare. He had with him a i 

between five and six years of age, 
lady who seemed fb claim relationship to 
.hate the little one esj^lsMly 
'had y n 
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more contained in one place than a sunbeam or a 
summer breossc; nor was she one that, oiico seen,* could 
be easily forgotten. Her form was the perfe(;tioii of 
childish beauty, witliout its usual chubbiness and 
squareness \>f outline.* 

This angelic little creature was attracted by Tom’s 
appearance ; nnd speaking kindly to him, expressed a 
hope of serving him, by inducing her papa to become 
his purchaser. Tom liad just thanked the little lady 
for her intentions, when the Wiat stopped at a landing- 
place. At its moving on again, Eva, wlio leaned 
imprudently on the railings, fell overboard. Tom was 
fortunately standing under her as siie fell. ‘ lie saw 
her strike the water and sink, and was .after her in a 
moment. A broad-chestdU, strong-armed fellow, it was 
nothing for llim to keep afloat in the water tifl» in a 
moment or two, the child rose to the surface, and lie 
caught her in his arms, and, swimming witli her to the 
boat-side, lumded her up, all dripping, to llie grasp of 
hundreds of hands, which, as if tliey had all belonged 
to one man, were stretched eagerly out to receive her. 
A few momenta more, and her father bore her, dripping 
and senseless, to the la<lics* cabin, where, as is usual ii/ 
cases of the kind, there ensued a yory well-meaning 
and kind-hearted strife among tlie female occupants 
generally as to wlio should do tlic most things to make 
a disturbance, and to hinder her recovery in every way 
possible.’ , 

Next day, as the vessel approacdied New Orleans, Tom 
sat on the lower deck, ■with his amis folded, anxiously | 
from time, to time turning his eyes tpw.irds a group | 
on the other side of the boat. ‘ There stood the fair | 
Evangeline, a little paler than the day before, but ; 
• otherwise exhibiting no traces of the accident which i 
Jiad befafien her. A graceful ,i. elegantly-formed young ! 
man stood by her, carelessly leaning one elbow on a | 
bale of cotton, while a largo pocket-book lay open before | 
him. It iviis quite evident, at n glance, tliat*tlie gentle- : 
man ivas Eva’s father. There was the same noble east j 
of head, the same large blue eyes, the same golden- l 
brown hair^ yet the expression was wholly diflerent. | 
. In the largo, clear blue eyes, though in form and colour ! 
exactly similar, there was wanting that misty, dreamy 
depth of expression; all was clear, bold, and bright, 
but with a light wholly of this worhl : the beautifully 
cut mouth had a proH<l and somewhat sarcastic expres- 
sion, while an air of free-and-easy superiority sat not 
ungracefully in every turn and movement of his fine 
ibrm. Ho was listening with a good-liuinourcd, negli- 
gent air, half comic, half contemptuou.s to Haley, wdio 
w^as very volubly expatiating on tho quality of llic 
article for wliich they were bargaining. . 

“ All the moral attd Christian virtues bound in black 
morocco, complete!” he said, when Haley had finished!. 

Well, now, my good fellow, what’s the damage, as J 
they say in Kentucky ; in short, what ’s to 1x3 paid out J 
for this business? How much arc you going to cheat 
me, now ? Out with it ! ” 

Wal,** said Haley, “ if I should say thirteen hun- 
dred dollars for that ar fellow, I shouldn’t but just save 
' *Wj%clf“-L8houldn’t, now, raily.** 

“ Papa^ do buy him ! it’s no matter what you |ay,” 
wiiispered Eva softly, getting up on a package, and 
putting her arm around her fatherjs neck. “You have 
enough, I know. I him.” * 

Toni was purchased, and paid for, * Come, Eva,’ said 
St Clares as he stepped across the boat to his nc*wly- 
prop ‘ “ Look up, Tom, and see how you 
lilto yqnt. new master.” Tom lookc^ up. It was not 
in ^ look Into that gay, young, handsome face 

yitiiout of pleantre j and Tom felt the tears 

as he said, heartily: <*God bless you, 

Whim's, your name? Tom? i 
i to do it youir asking as mine, from 

^ yms Tom ?” 


r ** I’ve been allays used to horses,” said Tom. 

[ “ Well, I think I shall put you in ooaeby, on con- 

I cKtion that you won’t be drunk more than once a week, 
unless in mses of emergency, Tom.” 

* T|pm looked surprised; and rather hurt, and said : 

“ I never drink, mas’r.” 

“ I’ve heard thati story before, Tom ; but then we’ll 
see. It w'ill be a spj;ial accommodation to all concerned 
if you don’t. Never mind, my boy,” he added good- 
huinofiredly, seeing Tom still looked grave ; “ I don’t 
doubt you mean to do well.” 

“ I sartiii do, mas’r,” said Tom. 

“ And you shall have good times,” said Eva. “ Papa 
is very good to everybody, only bo alw'ays will laugh 

atjlhAii." 

"•Papa is miifli obliged to you for liis recommenda- 
tion,” sai(} St Clare laughing, as he turned on his heel 
and walked away.' 

Augustine St Clare was a wealthy citizen of New 
•Orleans, .and possessi;d a domestic establishment of 
groat extent and elegance, with a body of servants in 
the condition of slaves, to whom he was an indulgent 
inaeter. The description of tliis splendid mansion, with 
its lounging and wasteful attendants, its indoldnt, 
]irctly, and (‘aprieions lady-mistress, and tho account of 
Ophelia, a shrewd Ncw-Engla.nd cousin, who man.*iged 
the liousehold afhiirs, must he considered the best, or 
at least the most .amusing portion of the work. The 
authoress .also dwells with fondness on the character 
of the gentle Eva, a (*hild of uncommon talents, but so 
dclic.ate in healtli, so ethereal, that while still on earth, 
slu* seems already an angel of paradise leading and 
h<*ckoning to Heaven. Eva was kind to everybody — 
kind oven to Topsy, a negi'o girl whom St Clare had one 
day bought out of mere charity, on seeing her cruelly 
lashed by h<i.r former master and mistress. Topsy is a 
fine picture of a brutalised young negro, who never 
.speaks the truth even by chance^ and steals because 
slic cannot help it. Every one gives up Topsy as 
utterly irreclaimable — all except the gentle Eva. 
Caught in a fresh act of theft, I'opsy is led away by 
‘ Tliere was a little glass-room at the comer of 
the verainl.a, which St Clare used as a sort of reading- 
room ; and Eva and Topsy disappeared into this place. 

‘MVhat’s Eva going about now?” said St Clare; 
“I mean to see.” And advancing on tiptoe, ho lifted 
up a curtain that covered the glass-door, and looked in. 
Ill a iiioiiient, laying his finger on his lips, he made a 
silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come and look. There 
sat the two children on tlu) floor, with their side-faces 
towards them, 'J’opsy witli her i||ual air of careless 
drollery and jineoneern ; but, opposite to her, Eva, 
liQT wliole face fervent with feeling, and tears in her 
large eyes. 

“ What docs make you so bad, Topsy ? Why won’t 
you try and be good ? Don’t you lovo anifboduj Topsy? ” 

“ Domio nothing ’Iwut love. I loves candy and sich, 
— that’s all,” said Topsy. «, 

But you love your father and mother ? ” 

“ NevW lind none, ye know. I tolled yo that, Miss 
Eva.” 

“ Oh, 1 h/ow,” said Eva sadly ; “ but badn*t< you 

any brother, or sister, or aunt, or” 

- “ No, none on ’m— never had nothing nor nohodyv*' - 

“But, Topsy, if you’d only tiy to be good, 
might” 

“ Couldn’t never be nothin’ but a nigg^; , 

ever so good,” said Topsy. “ If I could .bo 
come white, rd try then.” 

“But people cm love you, if you 
I^iss Ophelia would love you if you 

* Topsy gave the short, bluitt 
common mode of expressing 

“ Don’t you think so?” said Eva. ■’v ' 

« No j she ‘ can't Ux r' ' 

slie’d^i.-soon hate a 
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nobody lovo nigrgors, and niggers can't do nothin*. I 
don’t care,” sai^ Topsy, beginning to wliietlo. 

“O Topsy, poor child, / love you,” said Eva, with 
tt sudden burst of feeling, and laying, her iittlc thin 
M'hito hand on Topsy’s shoulder — “ I love you because 
you haven't had any father, or mother, or fricKds — 
because you’ve been a poor, abused child I I love you, 
and I want you to bo good. I am^ery unwell, Topay, 
and I think I shan’t live a great while ; and it really 
grieves mo to liavo you be so naughty. I wist you 
would try to be good, for my sake; it’s only a little 
while I shall be with ,you.” 

* The round, keen eyes of the black child were over- 
cast with tears ; large bright dr(>i)a rolled heavily down, 
one by one, and fell on tlio little white hand. Yes, in 
that moment a ray of real belief, a ray of heavenly 
love, had penetrated the darkness of her heathen soul. 
She laid her head down between her knees, 'and wci)t 
and sobbed; while the beautiful ebihl, bending over 
her, looked like the picture of sonic bright angel slooxnng* 
to reclaim a sinner. 

“Poor Topsy!” said Eva, “don't yon know that 
Jesus loves all alike? lie is just as willing to l^ve 
you as me. ' Tie loves you just as I do, only more, 
because he is better. He will lielp you to be good, and 
you can go to lieavcn at last, and be an angel for ever, 
just as much as if you were white. Only think of it, 
Topsy; you can be one of those s|)irits bright Uiude 
Tom sings about.” 

“O dear Miss Eva! — dear Miss Eva!” said Ibe 
child, “ I will try — I will try ! 1 never did care notliin’ 
about it before.” * 

By such persuasions, Eva had the Iiappiness to sec 
the beginning of improvement in 'J'opsy, who liiially 
assumed an entirely new character, and attained a 
respectable position in hocicty. , 

Eva, after this, declined rapidly. Umtie Tom was 
much in her room, ^'i'he child suffered nuicii from 
nervous restlessness, and it Avas a relief to her to be 
carried ; and it was Toni’s gnaitest ilelight to earry her 
little frail form in his arms, resting on a x)illoAv, now 
up and downi her room, now out into the veranda; 
and when the fresh sea-breezes bloAV from the lake,^ 
and the child felt freshest in the morning, lie wouhl 
sometimes walk with her under the orang(»-trecs in the 
garden, or, sitting down in some ol' their old seats, slug 
to her their favourite old hymns. The desire to do 
sometliing was not confined to Tom. Every servant 
in the establishment shewed the same feeling, and in j 
their way did what tlicy could.’ At length, the moment 
of departure of thi|^ liighly-iirized lieing arrives.' ‘It 
is iniduight — strange, inyslie hour, w,lieii the veil 
between the frail present and the eternal future gro^vs 
thin — then came the messenger ! ’ St Clare Avas called, 
imd was up in her room in an instant. * What was it 
be saw that made his heart stand still ? Why w^as no 
word spoken between the two? Thou canst say, Avho 
^ luist seen that same expression on the face dearest to 
thee--«^that look, indescribable, liopeless, unmistakable, 
tliat sa^ys to thee that thy beloved is no longer tbine. 

‘On the faco of the child, however, there 'was no 
gbiwtly imprint — only a high and alia^cat sublime 
eatpression — the overshadowing x^rescnce of spiritual 
; tUtlrUiie^thedawningof tmm life in that childish soul. 

stood there so still, gazing upon licr, that even 
‘ tijfo-tiidEing of the watch seemed too loud.’ Tom artgved 
i '^he house was aroused — ‘ lights were 

'Rotate beard, anxious faces thronge<l the 
And looked tearfully through the glass doors; 
lieard and said nothing ; he saw only that 
itboe of the little sleeper. 

if »]lie would only wake, and speak once moref” i 
Itwping over beVi be spoke in hk car; I 


eyaa passed Over' 
ber bead^ and to speak. . , 


“ lA you know me, Eva ?” 

“Dear papa,” said the child with a last effort, 
throxviiig her arms about his neck. In a moment, they 
dropped again ; and as St Clare raised his head, he saw 
a spasm of mortal agony pass over tho face; she 
struggled for breath, and threw up her little hands. 

“ O God, tbis is dreadful 1 ” he said, j^urning aAvay 
in agony, and wringing Tom’s Inmd, scarce conscious 
Avhat he was doing. “ O Tom, my boy, it is killing 
me!” » j 

‘^J’lie child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted; the large clear eyes rolled up and fixed. 

Ah, Avhat said those eyes that spoke so much of heaven ? 
Earth Avas imased, niul earthly jiain ; but so solemn, so 
mysterious, Avas the triuniiiliant brightness of that 
face, that it cheeked even the sobs of sorrow. They , 
pressed around her in breathless stillness. 

“ Eva!” said St Clare gently. She did not hear. 

‘‘D Eva, tell us what you see! What is it?” said 
liey father. 

‘A bright, a glorious .«;iiiilo i>assed over her faee, and 
she said, ]»rokeuly: “ 0 love — .joy — iieacc ! ” gave oue 
Righ, and luissed from death unto life ! ’ 

Previous to the death of the dear Eva, she hod 
iiiduci'd lier fatluT to iiromisc to emancipate Tom, and 
he was taking st(‘])s to give this faithful servant his 
liberty, when a terrible catastrophe occurred. St Clare 
Avas suddenly killed in attempting to appease a quarrel 
in one of thfc (‘oflec-rooms of Kew Orleans. His family 
Avero jilunged into grief and constt'rnation ; and by his 
truslec.s the Avhole of the servants in the establishment, 
Uncle Tom inclhdcd, were hroiiglit to sale ill the oxien 
market. 

* Beneath a splendid dome uxtc men of all nations, 
nioAdjig to and Iro over^thc marble pave. On every^ 
sitle of the circular .area were little tribunes, or stations, 
tor the use of speakers and auctioneers. Two of these, 
on opiiosito &id(‘s of the area, W'crc now occupied by 
brilliant and talentc^d gentlemen, enthusiastically forcing 
up, in English and Ereneh commingled, the bids of 
connoisseurs in their various Avares. A tljird one, on 
the other side, still unoccupied, was surrounded by a 
group nailing the moment of side to begin. And here 
Avc may recognise llic St Clare servants, awaiting their 
turn Avitl* iiiixiuiis and dejected faces. 

‘ Tom had been slanding wistfully examiuing the 
multitude of faces thronging around him for one whom 
he would Avish to call master ; and, if you should ever 
be under the necessity, sir, of selecting out of two 
hundred men one Avbo was to become your absolute 
owner and disiioser, you Avould jierliaps realise, just as 
Tom did, Iioav few there Avero thet you w^ould feel at 
all comfortahio in being made’ (jj'er to. Tom saw 
a'sundanec of men, great, burly, gruff men ; little, 
chirping, dried men; lung - faA'Ourcd, lank, hard men; 
and every variety of stubbcd-looking, common-place , 
mi*n, aaIu) pick ui) tlieir felloAv-mcu as one picks up 
cJiips, putting them into the fire or a basket with equA 
unconcern, according to tlieir convenience ; but ho saw 
no 8t Clare. , 

‘A little before the sale commenced, a short, brtnijyiri a ^ 
muscular man, in a checked shirt, consideraWy open at 
the bosom, and pantaloons much the worse for dirt and 
wear, clboAved his way through the crowd, like ouo 
who is going actively into^ a business ; and, coniing up 
to the group, bctgau to examine them systematically^ 
From the moment that Tom saw him approaching, ^ . 
felt an immediate and revolting horror at him, 11^; 
inemsed as lie came near. He was evidently, i 

short, of gigantid strength. His round, bullet 
large, light-gray eyes, with their shagg^, 
brows, and stiff, wiry, sun-burned hair, 
unprepossessing items, it is to be confes^ t ' ' 

coarse mouth was distended with tpba^<^4 >1^' 
wh&cliy^from time 'to time, he > 

groat decisinii ,and expl|dyo j , 
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iuimenaely lai^go, haiiy, sun-burned, freckled, ftn(! very 
dirty, and gamislied with long nails, in a Yei;y foul 
condition. This man proceeded to a very free personal 
examination of the lot. Ho seized Tom bythe^aw, 
and pulled ppen his fnouth to inspect his teeth ; made 
him strip up his sleeve to shew his muscle ; turned him 
round, made him jump and spring, to shew his paces.* 
Almost immediately, Tom was ordered to mount the 
block. * Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few 
anxious looks round ; all seemed mingled in a common, 
indistinct noise — the clatter of the sah;sman crying off 
his qualifications in French and English, the quick fire 
of Frenth and English bids ; and almost in a moment 
came the final thump of the hammer, and the clear 
ring on the last syllable of the word “ dollars^** as the 
auctioneer araiounced his price, and Tt>m was made 
over. — He had a master ! 

‘ He was pushed from the block ; flic sljort, bullet- 
headed man, seizing him roughly l)y the fliouldcr, 
pushed him to one side, saying, in a liarsh voice: 
** Stand there, you / ” ’ 

By his new and rude master, 'Torn was forthwith 
marched off; put on board a vessel for a distant cottojii 
plantation on lied River ; stripped of liis decent apparel 
by his savage owner, and dressed in the meanest 
liabilimeiits. The treatment of the poor negro was 
now most revolting. lie was wrought hard und(>r a. 
burning sun ; half-star\'ed ; scourged ; loaded with the 
grossest abuse. All this ends in a rapid decline of 
health ; and hie story terminates with an account of 
his dcatli, his last moments being dignified by a strong 
sentiment* of piety, and of forgiveness towards his 
inhuman taskmaster. 

We have now presented a sufficiently nniplo abstract 
of TJneh ChnCs CaUiiy a work which will undoubtedly bii 
‘l^erused at length by all who f6el deeply on the subject 
of negro slavery. Of the authoress, Mrs 11. B. Stowe, 
it may be said, that her chief merit oouvsiats in close 
observation of character, with a forcible and trutb-like 
power of delineation. In plot, supposing her to aim at 
such a thing, she decidedly fails, and the winding-up 
of her drawatU personce is hurried and imperibet. 
Notwithstanding tliesc defects, however, she has sue- 
o^ded in rivetliiig 'Universal attention, wiiile her aims 
are in the highest degree praiseworthy. 

HANDEL IN DUBLIN. 

If biograx)hers will occasionally make assertions at 
random, and pass lightly over important events, because 
their records are not at hand, while they give ample 
development to others, just because the materials for 
dping so are more abtmdant, it is well that there, is to 
be found here and ffiere an indu8iriou.s UtteraUur^ w^ko 
will leave no leaf unturned, and no corner unexplored, 
if he suspects that any error has been committed, or 
any passage of interest slighieil, in the memoirs of ^ 
favourite author. 

Mr Mainwaring, the earliest biogratihcr of Handel, 
and, pn his authority, a host of subsequent writers, took 
them to assert, without any apparent foundation, 
that the *'bratorio of the Messiah w^as pcrformei^ in 
London in the year 1741, previously to Handel’s visit 
to Ireland ; but that it pet with a cold reception, and 
this was one eause of his iea^ng Hhgland. *X>r Burney, 
when composing his of Music, examined all the . 

London newiipapm Where public amusements^, were 
tldvertised during 1741 and ibr several previous greats, 
but fomi no mention whatever of this m'atorio. He 
remembpnd» to<v being a sdia(d«bey*iit O^ter when 
Handel spent a week ^ore, wMling winds to 

>«nrry hip taking advantage of 

the r 

.smlfied i 


were those of the Mes0iah* In the absauee, idieinfore, 
of stronger evidence to tbe.^ntraiy, Dr Burney believed 
that Dublin had the honjfar of its fi^t peirmrmance. 
An Irish barrister has now proved this, we think, 
beyond dispute.* His evidence has been drawn from 
the Newspaper tomes of 1*741, preserved in the public 
libraries of Dublin.' confirmed by the records of the 
cathedrals and som.f of the charitable institutions, and 
yet more cmpliatic'ally fronf some original letters of 
this ({'lie. He has thus succooded in doing ^ justice^to 
Trelimd,’ by sociiriug for it, iii all time to come, the 
distiiiguislicd place which it is entitled to occupy in 
the history of this great man. Perhaps WO should 
rather say, lie has done justice to England, by clearing 
it of the imputation of luiving ‘ coldly received * a 
ntasicai production to w liicli immortal fame has since 
been do(‘rccd. While the musical world will thank 
our autlu.T for several mnv facts particularly interesting 
to them, the main attraction for general readers will 
^probably be found in the glimpses which this volume 
affords of a beau monde which has passed away. 

In 1720, a royal academy for the promotion of 
Italian operas w'as founded in London by some of the 
nobility and gentry under royal auspices. Handel, 
Bononciiii, and Areosti, w’ero engaged as a triimivirato 
of composers ; and to Handel was committed the cliarge 
of engaging the singers. But the rivalry between him 
and BononeinI rose to si rife; the aristocratic patrons 
took nearly equal sides ; and a furious controversy on 
their respective merits was earned on for years, iicnee 
llie epigram of Dean Swift 

Some say that Signor Bononcini, 

Coiri]Kired to Bandel, is a iiiimy ; 

Others av(M’ that to Iiiin Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold the candle. 

Stn*ingc that such difference should ho 

’Twixt twctMlledum and tweedledccl 

When the withdrawal of both his rivals left Handed 
in sole iiossossion of the Held, he quarrelled witli some 
of his principal iierfonners, and thereupon ensued new 
scenes of discord. Ladies of the highest rank ontcriid 
«with (mthusiasm into the strife; and while some 
flourislied their f.nis aloft on the side of Faustina, 
wdiom Handel had introduced in order to supersede 
Cuzzoni, another jiarty, headed by the Countess of 
Pembroke, espoused the cause of the depressed song- 
strcvss, aud made her take an oath on the Holy Gospels, 
that slie would iicvc'r submit to accept a lower salary 
than her rival. The humorous poets of the day took 
up Ifne theme. Po])C introduced it into his JJunoiad, 
and Arbuthnot publislied two witty brochures, entitled 
Harmony in ciu Uproar, and The Devil to Pay at 
Jhmes'sl The result of these am] other contests. ii| 
which Handel gradually lost ground, was the establtsh^ 
ment of a rival Oxxwa at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was 
l>atronised by the Prince of Wales and most of 
nobles ; and not even the presence of the king 
queen, who continued the steady friends of 
could attract for him au audience at the 
It bec{fme quite fashionable to decry his compositions' 
as beneath the notice of musical connoissaors* 
it is said, cifinc to mingle in tl^ controversy ; gnd . 
who held by tbo king’s Opera were as oertm^ ' 

as those who went to the nobility’s were 
couryo all this was very foolish, and veiy 
in our days of stately conventionsHty* 
impassibility is (Seemed the highest ftylK 
tlmre is something refreshing in 
animated scenes in high lifr, 
hostilitv to Hand^, was When the 
himself assnmod the pr(^9S|don''0f 
operas, and. engaged the 
composer, and a ne w 
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Handel had, for aomo time, been medftating a with- 
drawal from the Opera, in order to devote himself 
exclusively to the composit^n of sacred music, of which 
he had already produced several flue specimens. He 
was wont to say, that this was an occupation ‘ better 
suited to the circumstances df a man advancing: in/years, 
than that of adapting music to such vain and trivial 
words as the musical drama generally consists of.* 
TJie truth w’as, lie had discovered! his forte. But the 
tide of iishionable feeling ran so strongly |gainst 
him, that even the iierformance of the oratorios of 
Sam and Israel in Eifypt scarcely paid expenses. Un- 
willing to submit bfs forthcoming Messiah also to the 
caprices of fashion, and tho malignity of part}’, he 
wisely embraced an opportunity wliich w’as opeped to 
him of bringing out this great work in Dublin, under 
singularly favourable auspices, and crossed the Channel 
in November 1741. • 

Those who arc acquainted with the Irish metropolis 
— not merely with the liandsonie streets and squaresi 
eastward, which arc iioav the abodes of geninit}% but 
with the dirty thorougldiires about the cathedrals — have 
observed the large houses wdnch some of lliein contain, 
now lot ill single rooms to a wrelcliod population, ainl 
need scarcely be told that they w(*t(! once tho uhodes of 
wealth and luxury. Fisharnble Street, in this quarter 
of tho town, is one of the oldest streets in Dublin. 
‘Under tho eastern gable of tho anei(‘nt cathedral of 
Christ’s Cliurch, separated and hidden from it by a row 
of houses, it winds its crooked course down tlie hill 
from Castle Street to the Lifley, as forlorn and neglected 
ns other old streets in its vicinity. A inmiher of 
truiikmakers’ slioi>s give it an aspect soinewliat peeiiliarj 
miserable alleys open from it on the right and left ; a 
barber’s pole or tw^o overhang the footway ; and hnxters’ 
shops are frequent, with their w'outcd arraj' of articles 
j more useful than onianienial. One wt)iil(l never guess, 
looking at this old street, that it was oiiee the fcstivci 
resort of ilio wealthy and refined. It ncetls an etlort of 
imagination to conceive of it as having 'witnessetV the 
gay throng of fashion and aristocracy ; tlie viee-rcgal 
cort'hge; ladies, in hoops and feathw’s; and “wdiite- 
gloved beaux,” in bag, and sword, and chapeau; witlf 
scores of liveried footmen and pages ; and the press of 
I coaches, and chariots, and sedan-ehairs. Yet such w’us 
the scene often iircscnted here in the eighteenth ecn- 
tury.* For sec, in an oblique angle of the street, and 
somewhat retired from the other houses, is a mean, 
neglected old building, with a wooden porch, {.till 
known by name as the Fisliarnble S^tveet Tlieatn'. This 
is tho remaining part of what was originally ‘ the ftreat 
music-hall,* built by a tdiaritahle luysieal soidcty, 

‘ finished in tho most elegant manner, under tho direc- 
tion of Captain Castell,* and opened to tho public on 
the 2d October 1741. Tt Avas within these walls that 
the notes of the Messiah first sounded iu the ears of an 
enraptured audience, and here that its author entered 
> OB a new: eareer of fame. 

* To prepare for the reception of this, his master-work, 
Handel first gave a scries of musical entertaihments, 
consisting of some of his earlier oratorios, anti other 
kindred compositions. Tliey comraaiuledi^a most dis- 
tingtdshed auditory, including the I<K)rd-Licutonant and 
^s f^Un^Uy, and were crowned with success in a pecu« 
niary point of view, answering, and indeed exceeding, 
^the composer's highest expectations. In a letter written 
at Jhis time to Mr 0. Jeunens, who had selected the 
of th^ M0m&hy and composed those of a cantata 
^ Imd been muc^ admired, he describes, in flowing 
his happy position, and informs him that he 
had -^i^ to music before he left England — 

aiffi>rdjbag additional evidence that ft 
Moreover, the adver- 
tisi»Whts mtU It Handel’s mw oratorio, and boast that 
it Okpressly Ihr the (Citable purpose 

td of its first nrere 


oonsilpratod. Tills is confirmed by reference to the 
minutes of one at least of these institutions, in which, 
it appears that Handel was in correspondence with 
thcTn before lie had comidetcd his coinpositiont 
The peoplo of Dublin are passidnately fond of music, 
and charitable musical societies form a peculiar and 
interesting fe^iturp of its society durinf;i^ the last cen- 
tury. Those* were academics or clubs, each of which 
Avas .attached in the Avay of i>atronage to some particu- 
lar charity, to ^vhic-h revenues Averc consecrated, 
AVliitchiAv, in liTs Jlistory of Dnblin (1758), mentions a 
very ariyloeratic mnsi(‘ai academy, Avhich held its 
meetings in the Fishamhle Street Hall, uhder the 
prcsidenc}^ of the Earl of Morningtoii — th? Duke of 
WellingliMi’s father. Ilia lordship Avas himself the 
lejxder of the hand ; among the violoncellos A\'erc Lord 
Bcllarntmt, Sir Jol)ii Dillon, and Dean Burke; among 
the flutes, Lord Lucan; nl tho harpsichord, IjiidyFreke; 
and .so on. Their meetings, wc ;ire told, Avere private, 
except once :i your, Avhen they performed i’n iiuhlie for 
a*charitahlo piiri)ose, and admitted nil avIio rhoRO to 
buy tickets. It does not appear, liowi'ver, that this 
^academy A\as identicjil Avitli tlie assoeiatioii that built 
the linll, atid avIioso concerts seem to ha\"e been much 
j more frequent, as as its benevolent designs more 
' extensive. It Avas called, ]>ar eminence^ Tho (Jharitable 
I Musical Society; tlie others liaviiig distinctive desig- 
! njUh>ns hest<les. Tho objects of its benevolence W'ero 
: the prisoners ^)f the Marshfilseas, avIio Avere in circum- 
I fitaiKjes similar to those Avhioh, many years afterwards, 

! elicited the benc vfdent labours of John Howard: 

, confined often* for trifling debts, pining In hopeless 
i misery, and Avillionfc fooil, save that received from the 
casual hand of cliarity. '^rhis soiaety made a daily 
i distribution of hreail among some of tli(‘se, wllilo other^ 

I Avere released tlirongh Iheir hiimauo exertions. On 
I the, 17tli of March 1711, they report, that ‘the Com- 
! mil tee of the Charitable Musical Society appointed 
, for this y('ar to visit tho Marshalseas in this city, and 
I release the prisoners confined Ihoreiu for debt, have 
' already released 188 miserable persona of, both sexes, 

I They offeretl a reasonable composition to the creditors, 

I and many of the creditors bi'ing in cireum stances 
j almost cqimlly iniserahlo Avith their dc'htors, due regard 
Avas paid by the committee to this circumstance.* 
Their funds must have improved considerably after 
Ihe erection of their jMnsie Hall, Avhieh seems to have 
been the largest room of the kind in I,)uhlin, and in 
I frequent requisiliiai for ]>id;iic eoneerts, halls, and oilier 
reuiiioiis Avliere it was dejdruhK* to asseinhie a nnineroufi 
i*omp:iiiy, or emi>loy a. largo orchestra. Tlio hire of 
the iiali on such occasions would form a handsome 
addition to the proceeds of their’oyn concerts. 

•It AA'us to these funds that the x>roeeeds of the first 
lUTfornumco of the Altsslnh Avere devoted, in connection 
with IhoRo of Mercer’s Hospital, an old ainl still omiT 
jjjcnt school of surgery — and the Hoyal Infirmary, which 
still exists in Jervis Street us a ifiace for tlio immediate 
reception of persons meeting Avjth sudden aocideots. 
The performance was duly advertised in^ Fan lj^er*s 
Journal, with the additional announeomeiit, that * nlMl^ 
ladi^ and gentlemen Avho are well-wisb(fi*s to this 
noble and grand cliarity, for Avhicli this oratorio was 
coraj)oscd, request it as a favour that tho ladies Who 
honour this perfonifunce jjvith their presence avouM be 
pleased to come Avitliout hoops, as it will greatly Inctoftao . 
the charity by making room for more company.’ 
another advertisement it is added, that ‘ the gentlcmi^i, 
ai'e desired to come without their swords.’ : 

On the ensuing Saturday, the folloAving acocnput^ ifai 
given of this memorable festival : * On 
(April 13, 1742), Mr Handers sacred gran^ 
the Messiah, Avas performed in the 
in Fisltamble Street; best jndges 
tlmmostfiiu8he(y[)ieofof murick.^ 
to mcjKress the exquisfel delight it the 
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MRS C II I S II O L M. • 

This Indy will be ranked with tbe nit'niorable persons 
of tlio age; her enthusiastic and (icascless endeavours 
to do good, the discretion and intelligenec^ witli wliich 
she pursues her aims, and her remavkalile self-sacrifices 
ill the cause of humanity, placing her in tlio category 
of the Mrs Prys and other heroic EnglishwtHncii. Tlic 
history of Mrs Chisholm’s labours up to the present 
time is worthy of being fully told. 

Caroline Jones, as this lady w.-is originally called, is 
the daughter of William Jones, a respectable yeoman 
of Northamptonsbirc ; and when al»oiit twent}’^ years of 
age, sbe was married to Captain A- C’hisbolm of tlic 
Madras army. Two years aft(‘r tins event, sbe removed 
with her hnshaiid to India, where she cntere<l upon 
those movements of a public nature that liave so 
eminently dfstingiUHied her. Shocked witli^lhe «lepra- 
vitica to which the children of soldiers are exiioscd in 
the harrack-rooms, she rested not till she had estab- 
lished a School of Industry for girls, which be<*anie 
eminently successful, and, under an extended form, has 
continued to bo of gr(‘:it social iin]iortaiicc to Madras. 
Tlio pupils were taught to sew, cook, and otherwise 
manage lioiischold altairs; and we are told,' that on 
finishing their education, they were eagerly sought for 
, ns servants, or wives, by non-commissioned oflieers. 
In this career of usefulness, Mrs (yliisholm employed 
herself until 18:58, when, for the benefit of her hiis- 
baiuVs bcaltli, and that of her infant fainilj’', she left 
India for Australia, the climate of which seciAed 
likely to prove bcneficdal. At the end of the year, she 
arrived in Sydney, wlicre, liesides attending to faiiiil^r 
matters, there was plenty of scope for philanthropic 
exertion. Drawing our information from a small work 
purporting to pi’cscnt a memoir of IMrs Chisholm,* it 
appears that *tho first objects that came under her 
flotice, and were benefited by her benevolence, were a 
party of Highland emigrants, who had been sent to the 
shores of a country where tlie language spoken vras to 
them strango and unknown, and without % friend to 
assist or guide them in that path of honounflile labour 
wliieh tliifey desired. As a temporary means of relief, 
Mrs WelioliU lent them money to purchase tools and 
whoelbarvott’s, whereby they might cut and sell fire- 
wood to tbo inhabitants. The success of this experi- 
rneni was gratiQ^in^ botli to the bestower and receiver ; 
in tho ono it aiievived drooping hopes, the other it incited 
to ^ei^Effiaea of humanity** 

In iQii|Ktaiil Chislmlm returned to his dutiea in ^ 
IndlaiJj^iil^^ and family to remain 8om<? time 

> f — ; - ■ - — — -n.. 

Mrs. . Carofins Chiabolm. laiadocti 


longcT in Sj'dney ; and from this iicriod may be dated 
lier extraordinary ellbrts for meliorating the condition 
^ of jioor female cniigranls. What fell under’ her notice 
in l-onnection with these luckless individuals was truly 
appalling. Huddled into a barrack on arrival ; no 
Voublo taken to put girls in the way of earning an 
honest livelihood; moral pollution all around; the 
government authorities and everybody else too busy to 
mind whether emigration was rightly or wrongly con- 
dnoled — there was evidently mnr‘h to ho done. In 
Jannar}" 184J, ^Irs Chisholm wrote to Lady Gipps, the 
wife of the governor, on the subject ; tried to interest 
others ; and nltbougb with some doubts as to the result, 
all expressed < hertiselves iiiterest(‘d. !M ueb jcj Jousy and 
jirejndice, however, rer|niretl to be ov(*rconie. Bigotry 
A\as even brought into play. There might he some 
deep seetarian stOienie in tjie pretended efforts to servo * 
these young and nnprot('cled females. We need hardly 
speak in the language of detestation of this species of 
obstruct iveness, which jircvonts hundreds of valuable 
schemes of social melioration from being entered into. 
Fortunately, Mrs Cliisholm treated wdtU , scorn or 
iiiditference the various means adopted to retard her 
benevolent operations. She iiersevcrod until she had 
org:iiiise«l the Female Fmigrants’ llonu*. She says i 
‘ I appealed to the public for siq^iiort : after a time, this 
ai>i)eal w as liberally met. There were neither sufficient 
arrangcmenls made for removing emigrants into the 
interior, nor f:)r in*olcctiijg feimdes on their arrival. 

A few only were properlj'' protected, wdiilc hundreds 
w'cre wandering about Sydney wdtbont friends or pro- 
tection — great iinmbers of these young creatures were 
thrown out of employment by new ajgrivals. I received 
intif the Home several, wdio, I found, had slept out, 
many nights in the government domain, seeking tho 
sheltered recesses of the rocks rather than encounter 
thc^ dangers of I he streets. It was estimated that there 
w'cre GOO females, at the time I commenced, unprovided 
for in Sydney. I made an offer to the govornme n^ f 
gratuitously devoting my time to the super! n^ndeuR^ « 
of a Hpmc of Protection for them in the town, and 
to exert myself to procure situations for them in the 
country.* ^ 

While making arraiigcmeifts for conducting the eatabr 
lishmeiit for female emigrants, Mrs Chisholm acquired 
a conscibusness that male emigrants of a humble cU^s 
likewise required some degree of attention. 
numbers, for want ot proper information, did not 
what to do with themselves on arrival. * At 
^labourers were required in the interior, 
numbers idle in Sydney, supported at the 
the government. Thing%^ore a serious 
chief-making parties; for sq^c' paltry 
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of discontent. The Irisli lay in the l^ioking 

vacantlyt and basking in the sun. Apart from them, 
Englishmen, sullen in feature, sat on gates and poUngs, 
letting their legs swing in the air. Another group was 
composed bf Scotchmen, their hands thrust into their 
empty pockets, suspiciously glancing nt everything and 
everybody fvem beneath their bushy eyebrows. Mrs 
Chisholm ventured to produce a change ; she i>rovided 
for the leaders first, shewed liow she desired to be the 
friend of the industrious man, and went with numbers 
in search of employment, far into the country. She 
undert<^ok jourmys of iJOO miles into the interior wdth 
families ; and the further she went, the more salisfaetory 
was the settlement of the parlies accoiTii)anyiiig this 
brave lady. ‘‘ When the public had an opportunily of 
judging of the effect of my system,” writes Mrs ('his- 
holm, “ they came forwanl, and enabled me to go on. 
The government contributed, in various ways, to the 
amount of about L.150. J met with great assistance 
>from the country committees. The .squat tors and 
■ iBeltlcrs ivcrc always willing to give me eoiivt‘yaiice for 
the people. The country people always supplied provi- 
sions. Mr William Bradley, a native of tlic colony, 
authorised me to draw upon him for money, provisions, 
horses, or anyliiing I might require; but the people 
met njy efforts so readily, that 1 had no necessity to 
draw upon him for a si.vpeiicc. At public inns, the 
females were sheltered, an|l I was i)rovisioiied myself 
wdthout charge ; my personal expensVsi during m\' 
seven years’ service, amounted to only Jj.l, 18a. (id. As 
numbers ^of the masters were afraid, if they advanced 
the money for tlio conveyance by tliio steamers, the 
partiv^s would never roach the stations, 1 met the 
difficulty by advamdiig the fare, confiding in the good 
feeling the man that he w^iild keep to his agreement, 
aud to the principle of the master tliat he would repay 
me. Although in hundreds of cases the masters were 
then striUigv’TS to me, I only lost L.l G by casualties. 
At times, I have paid as much aa L.4.0 for steamers, 
and, from first to last, in following out my system, I 
liave been the means of settling 11,000 souls. The 
largest numh(^r that ever left SSydney under njy charge, 
at one time, was 147 ; but from accessions on the roiul,' 
they increased considerably. The loiigi-st journey of 
this kind occupied five weeks, three weeks of which 
were passed on the roiwl.” ’ 

One cannot but admire the enthusiasm with wdiich 
all this was gone through. The whole thijig was a 
labour of love, aud earned through, as will be ob.scrved, 
not without vast personal toil, and some degree of 
pecuniary outlay. Mrs Chisholm says she lo.st only 
Xi.lG ; but how few peoidc in her rank, and wdth as coin- 
poratively moderate hieans, would giveTj.lG to promote 
any benevolent prtjcct whatsoever ! The bulk of man- 
kind content themselves with contributing criticism. 
They applaud or censure according as the thing looks 
ill eye of the world: when money is spoken of, 
kc^p discreetly aloof. * 

her enterprise to put female emigrants on the 
J] to fortune, Mrs Chisholm met with some curious 
presumption. Many applications were made 
women who professed to he governesses, but 
^^eroutterly incompetent for the situation. Among othcjrs 
' came one who off^d herself as a nursery governess, who, 
on inanity, could neither read nor write nor spell cor- 
rectly. Ajmther wished the situatiou of house- 
keepi^ ai!|d with bur the Ibllowing dialogue took place : 
i « Om you wash your own clothes “ Never did 
aiiidia tMeig in my lllb.** **Can yoninako ^ dress?*’ 
‘‘No.** “Code?** “No*” vWhatcoayoudo?” “Why, 
ma’am, 1 oould look after tho aervarimi I could direct 
them: I jhoidd' mak^ ati. enc^nt housekeeper.**^ 
“Tou arc Fet, br I ?iroald not say so.*’ 

“Po you know^tlte;^4iantlty^^ diEkrsnt ingredients 
: for a beef)stei^*|^ slab of that dish, and 

^ t^'.aame 8)ae?” /‘O no,' iena’am-^ 




that’s not wiiat I meant : I'd sea that the servants did 
it!** “But there might be great waste, and you not 
know it ; besides, ^ or nearly all, tlio servants sent 
to this colpny require teaching.” 

* Nothing, observes Mrs Chisholm, hut> my fidth in 
ProVlicnco, that there must be a place fitting for every 
iKMly in soiucty, enabled me to hear such inflictions : 
this faith made ni(i labour in seeking some suitable 
employment for caeh, and had I not possessed it, but 
turnoU them out, their fate w ould have been inevitable 
and liorrihh*.* 

Tlic biisiiu'ss of attending to thf ‘ lloiuc,* and finding 
places for ovc'rybudy, was not without some pleasant 
excitement. Mrs Chislioliu was sometimes asked to 
find .wives as well as servants ; and as a S])ecimcn of 
a^qdiciitions on this delicate head, slio gives the following 
amusing epistle, whieli is printed as she received it : — 

* llEf liitEND ]Mai>am— I heard you arc the best to 
send to for a servant, and I heard our police magistrate 
say, it w'as best to leave all to you ; and so 1 *11- just do 
the same, as his honour says it’s the best. 1 had a 
wife once, and so she was too good for me by the far, 
and it wa.s God’s will, ma’am ; but I has a child, ma’am, 
tliat 1 wouldn’t see a straw touch for the w'orld ; the 
hoy’s only four yeare old : and I has a snug fifty-acre 
fili-in and a tow ii 'lotment, and I has no debts in the 
Avorhl, and one teem and four Inilloeks ; and Tso ten 
head oh cattle, and a share on eight hundred sheep, so 
I as a rite to a dcseiit servant, that can wash and cook 
and make the place decant ; and I don’t mind wdiat 
rt ligion she bey, if slie is sober aud good, only I’se a 
ITotestant myself ; and the hoy I have, I promised the 
mother on her deatli-hcd should he a Catholic, and I 
w'on’t, anyhow^, Jiavc any interference in this here 
matter. 'i'hat I do like in writing notliing else, I 
wouldn’t, mam, on any ae(“ount in the W'oflcl, he bound 
to marry ; 'hut I don’t wdsh it altogotlicr to be left out. 
ril ge her fourteen w^ages, and if she don’t like me, and 
I don’t like her, I’ll pay her back to Sydney. I want 
nothing in the world but wdiat is honest, so make the 
agrement as you like, and I’ll hide by it. I sends you 
all the iiapiTs, and yon’l now 1 ’m a man w^ot’s to Ixi 
trusted. I sends you five pounds ; she may get w'ages 
first, ford know some of the gals, and the best on um, 
to, are not heavy w^o boxes ; and supposing anything 
should happen, 1 w^ould not like it to bo said she come 
l)ere in rags. I w^ants, also, a marl and his wife ; he 
must he willing to learn to plough, if he don’t now 
liow, and do a good fair day’s work at aiiytliing ; his 
wife must be a milker, and ha dustrious W’^oman ; I ’ll 
give them as much as they can eat and drink of tea 
and milk, and, whatever -wages you set ray name down 
for, I’ll be hound to pay it. AVith all the honer in tlio 
Vorld, I’se bound to remain your servaut till death.” 
There w^as something, remarks Mrs Chisholni, in tlio 
character of this honest bushman, during his colonial 
residence, to admire ; he had gfiincd his fire^m, sent 
home money to his parents, and, during a long onij 
tedious illness of twenty months, had attended Itiis 
sick wife with patient care. Who would not get up 
an hour earlier to serve such a man,? — did, for X knew 
that earljiyin the morning is the best time to choose 
a wife. 1 went first into the governess 

asleep; I unlocked the Home-door— some „dresM, 
others half-dressed, some too^ery cross: I 
remarked, that early in the day is the *<> 

juTjge of a woman’s temper ; but I wish this ^ w kept 
a secret. I remained half an hour in I 

then went throukh the tents, could suit 
returned. At the Home^oor, I j^nd n gm ' iiib the 
wash-tub ; she Ivas at work witti 
good-looking* very neat ami : X I 
office, and ascertained that* 
was good. I desired the mtnm 
her eondnet* and retort ty si^ 
day passed* and I w«ni ait 
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her within reach of my applicant in the bush— that is, ‘ 
in a respectably fmnily in his near neighbourhood ; but 
I was able to arrange better, for I found tliat, amongst 
the fatuilies Wanting situations, there was one related 
to her. I immediately engaged them as the busl^an’s 
servants ; they were a respectable couple ; tiio wan a 
very prudent person. I told them to take the girl 
with them, and get her service n«^r them, and on no 
account to allow iier to live -with a bachelor. I gave 
the girl three letters to respectable ladies, and sffo was 

engaged by one the fourth day after her arrival at . 

Al^ut a fortnight after, the bushman wrote to iliauk 
me for sending him the married couple ; and concluded 
by saying : “ With regard to tliat other matter, upon my 
word you have suited me exactly ; and as soon as opr 
month is up, we is to he married.” I received, says 
Mrs Chisholm, forty-one applications of this kind ; but 
the above is the only girl I ever sent into the country 
with a direct matrimonial intention.* 

That * Providence has a place for everybody* is an* 
axiom that cannot be too strongly insisted on. The 
difficulty, however, is to know where tluit iihwc is. 
It will help considerably to relieve us of trouble on this 
score, if we hear in mind that we arc not limited in 
our choice of country. If every idacc is filled in this 
old and settled territory, by all nu'ans go juvay to 
new regions which lie invitingly oi)eii for trial. In 
short, go to America, or go to Australia, and in either 
of these find your proper place. 'J'herc can he no doubt 
of your discovering it, jirovjdcd you but look for it. 
Great in this laith has Caroline Chisholm lahourecl. 
First, she helped women into situations in Australia; 
then she similarly helped men; next, she fell on the 
expedient of bringing wives ami families to join hus- 
bands who longed for their society ; and lastly, she orga- 
nised plans for sending out young women tCitlie colony, 
with a view to balance the inequality of the sexes. To 
execute her designs in a proper manner, she required 
to know the real wants and condition of settlers ; and, 
W'ill it Ixj credited, that she set out on long and painful 
journeys in a covered spring-van, and did not desist 
till she had gathered six hundred luographies ! ^ 

In 1845, Mrs Chisholm was joined by her husband 
from India, and she prepared to reiiirii to Faiglaiid. 
Five years of earnest and successful euvleavour had 
wonderfully altered the general opinion respecting her 
operations. There was no longer any fault-finding. 
Jealousies had been overcome. It Avas now the fashion 
to speak well of plans that were once viewed with 
apathy or suspicion, ‘In February 1816, a pi^jlic 
meeting was held at Sydney, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the presenting to Mj^s Chisholm, 
then on the eve of her deiiarture for England, a testv- 
monial of the estimation in which her labours on behalf 
of the emigrant population were viewed by the colonists. 
Some idea may be formed of the respect felt for tlie 
admirgblo lady, and acknowledgment of her public 
■scg^vlces, when eight members of the Legislative 
thO mayor of Sydney, the high -sheriff, thirteen 
magi8l»!^es, and mtmy leading merchants, Ibrmcd 
Ihbihs^Vt^B into a committee to carry the w ishes of the 
eflfbct. The amount of each jubscriptlon 
* In a short time 160 guineas were raised, 

iibbted with a laudatory address. * Mrs Chisholm 
in order to expend it in further 
pnMil^ emil^tion, in restoring wives to husbands, 
to psihmts. In the course of her answer, 
f It js iny intention, if sppportod by your 
inore than I have hitherto 
Australia in 184C, bearing with 
^ A iof the working colonists, whoso 

giiaMtii^e, both bond and firee, she hbf 
self-imposed; 
in England ihe claims of those ^ 
'' ;^aVo neither honour nor pensions ^ 


Since 1846, Mrs Chisholm has resided near London, 
and ddvoted herself to the promotion of her last great 
scheme. This is to send emigrants to Australia, in 
what are called Family Groups, under tho ^uspices of 
the Family Colonisation Loon Society. The main 
features of the plan are these : suitable and well-recom- 
mended porsoiSB are enrolled as members* on paying a 
small fee ; and they are sent out on paying two-thirds 
of the passage-money — the remaining third being paid 
as a loan by tlie dbeiety, v^iich loan is to be repaid from 
wages received in the colony. No security is required 
for the loan. The soci(*ty reckon on the integrity and 
gratitude of tho emigrants, and on tho principle of 
associating parties into groups, the mcnihcrs of which 
exorcise a mutual supervision. A group consists of 
twelve adults. Friendless young women are intro- 
duced to and grouped with families. These introduc- 
tions usually t.'ikc place at Mrs Chisholm’s residence 
once every week, when the groups are aildrcssed in 
a friendly manner, aiitl furnished with Innts for their 
government on board ship. 

Another important feature in these operations, is to 
kelp i)oor emigrants to remit small sums to friends at 
home, the difficulty of making such remittances having 
formerly been very considerable. To organise a proper 
system of remitting, C^Japtain Chisholm lias returntnl to 
Australia, and, according to an account given by Mrs 
Cliisliolin in a letter to the 2'imes^ it appears that tho 
system is rtiafisiiig all reasonable expectation. We 
eoi)y the substance of this letter as a fitting eonelusiou 
to our sketch. . 

‘This is tho nrst organised attempt of enabling tho 
English cjnigrnnts in Australia to imitate the generous 
devotion of tho Irish settled in the LTnitec^ Stales, 
While conlenqdating wd4h admiration the laborious « 
devotion proved by tho remittance of millions sterling 
from the American Irish to remove their relations 
from a laud of low wages and famine, I have always 
had a firm belief that the ICngHsh cmigi'anls in Australia 
only required the opportunity to imitate the noble 
example, and the “remittance-roll” is evidwice of tho 
correctness of my opinion, 

‘ ITntil very recently, there have born no channels 
through wdiich the Australian settler could safely and 
cheaply remit small sums to England. 

‘ When I w'as rt*sid(‘nt in Sydney, many emigrants 
were anxious to send small sums to their friends “ at 
home,” ami came to me with money for that purx)ose; 
but I found that tho banks charged as much for L.16 
ns for L.50, aiul th.'it tliey ailogcthcr declined to take 
the trouble of remitting small amounts. On making 
a represcntaticui of this fact t() his excellency Sir 
George Gipps, he communicated the banks through 
111# Colonial Secretary, and they consented to receive . 
small remittances from labouring pt^ople, if I personaUy 
accompanied the depositor; but, with my other engage-,; 
mynts, it was impossible for mo to spare many houi^ 
in the wx‘ck to introducing shepherds and stockmeiE^ .; 
wuth their L.5 or L.IO, to the cashiers of the bonlcs* 
Many a man, within my knowledge, has gonq^wajapti 
finding that he could not remit his intoiidc^preslfcjr ■ 
to hi| relations, and spent the amount in a urunk^?; 
“ spree,” I therefore determined, that on my return ; 
England, I w'ould endeavour to organise some pl^ which 
should render labourdl's req^itting their little tributes of 
afiToction to their friends nearly as easy as posting a letter, .{ 

*Afl soon as the Family Colonisation Society 
organised, Messrs Coutts & Co. consented toappbin^ ; 
agents, and receive the remittances due to the 
But in order to teach and encourage the lalK)nrh|^ 
colonists to take advantage of the power of renditl*^ - 
to &gland, my hushand saiv that it was ne(5e»#t|^i| 
that some one devoted to tho work should 
tho colonies. Tho society was not rich 
an agent, or even to pa/ tits expenses of an ag|gpfp;it 
would work without salat^; therf^i||S^.we 



to divide our income, and «eparate. My hui^baift pro- thong to his old whip, hut that, notwithstanding, it 
coeded to the colony, to collect and remit thef loans obstinately refused to crack. This reiparkiUiki vision 
of the society’s emigrants, and the savings of yiose impressed him so deeply, that, on Awaking, he seized 
eniigrants wlio wisl»ed to joined by parents, wive^ whip,‘wduch ho was accustomed to place every 
children, brothers, sisters, or other relations. I remained -x,. . imri ?n* tTinrAnfriiW naaml 

hero to Assist sucli relations to emigrate in an econo- ^ 

mlcal, safe, trtid decent manner, as wolloas to carry on stricken pow^less, and 

the correspondence needful for discovering the relatives deprived of the most gratifying prerogative of ' the 
of long-separated emigrants — often a difficult task. We plouglinian, he took to smacking it violently in the 
determined to work tims untiFtlio labotirers* remittances dead the night. At this noise, all the stable was 
should swell to such an amount as would render it in commotion ; the liorscs, alarmed, neighed, and fm 
worth tfie attention of bankers as a matter of business, o„e against the other, almost breaking their cords; 
if the society were not inclined to continue tlie trouble soothing words, Peter Lcroux managed 

and responsibility. r *.1 ■ n • ^ to appease all this tumult, and silence was immediately 

‘I am happy to say, my fiu li ni the goneroi.s and .U, , 


honest disposition of British emigrants, English, Scot(‘h, 
and Irish, has not been shaken, and that I inny lot»k 
forward with confidence to a very early date when tlu'. 


rtfotored. This was one of those extraordinary events 
of his life whidi lie never failed to relate every time 
tliat a cfap of wine had made him eloquent, and he 


remittance connection of the Australian emigrants will found aeoinpanion in the mood to listen to him. 
be eagerly competed for by llie most respectable firips. About the same period, dreams of quite a different 
* My Iiusband writes me, that the pcojilc are filled occupied the mind of a certain M. Desalleux, 

wjtli joy at finding that they can sa fdy send their deputy of the public prosecutor in the criminal court 
earning., and sreuro the tlKir fric-n.ls. U ^g^ut in that 

seven weeks ho received L.,‘1000 in gold-dust or cash, „ . _ ” . • » 

andconfi(lontlvcxpcct8torcniitL.ir>,000«iilunt«elvo previously, there was no 

months, and could collect doul.lo that sum if ho wore »»>' l»sitiou in the inaRistracy which ho helicvcd 

able to visit the diggings. Tlicsc remittances are not too higli for his future attainment ; and tho post of 
only from the emigrants sent out by tlic society, hut keeper of tlie seals w'as one of the most frequent visions 
from various persons of the Iminblcr c^a^s who desire of liis si umbers. But it was particularly in tho intoxi- 
to be joined by their relations, and wish them to come eating trinniphvS of oratory that his thoughts would 


out under my shii» arrangements. 


rCvel in sleep, when the whole day luul been given to 


* It is my intention to return to Australia in the early the study of some case in which he was to plead. The 
part of next year, and there endeavour to still further glory of llic Agiiessoaux, and the other celebrated 
promote the reunion of families. T have addresso«l this names of the great days of parliamentary eloquence, 


A .....X.- HIV n Ul jmi 1 1 tUllVI 1 till ^ V1UI| UV^IiW, 

letter to your widely-srpad jjnd iiiHuential eoliinins, in scarcely sulfieod for liis impatient ambition ; it was 
order to call tho attention of llic commercial world to in the most distant periods of the past — the times of 
the profits which may be obtained by ministering to a the marvellous eloquence of J^emosthones — tliat lie 
demand which is arising among a humble class — in order delighted to ermteinplatc the likeness of his oivii ideal 
to call the attention of statesmen and philanthropists future. The attainment of power by eloquence; such 
to a new' element of jieace, order, and civilisation, more w'as the idea, the text, so to sjieak, of his whole life- 
powerful Uian soldiers— to a golden eliain of tiomestic. tlic one object for wliieli lie renounced all the ordinary 
feeling, whidi is bridging the seas Ixd ween hhigland and liopes and pleasures of youth. 


Australia. Many iiarcnts, wivt's, diildren, and brothers ' 
and sisters, have received remittances for jiassagos.’ 


(.)no day, llicse two natures — that of I’cter Leroiix, 
lifted scarcely one degree above the range of tho brute. 


More need hardly he said. As is generally known, and that of M. Desalleux, abstract and rectified to 
ships arc sailing almost weekly with emigrants of the the highest pitch of intellectuality— found themselves 
class for wliom Mrs Chisholm Jias so w'arnily interested fiicc to face. A little contest w^as going on between 
herself; and we are glad to know' from good authority, them. Id. Desalleux, sitting in liis ofticial place, de- 
that already lai^e sums of the lent money have been manded, ui>on evidence somewhat insufficient, tho head 
repaid, proving tliat tlie trust put in tlie Jionesty of the of Peter Eeroux, accused of murder; and Peter Loroux 
emigrants has not been misjilaced. A gmit selienie, defended his head against the eloquence of M. Desalleux. 
auxiliary to ordinary emigration, is therefore at w'ork, Notw'ilhstqiiding tho remarkable disproportion of 
fincl its usefulness iSi acknowU*<lged, not only by tlic powxT which 3’rovidcncc had placed in this duel, the 
press and the public at large, hut by parties ordinauly accused, for lack ofconclusive proofs, would in all proha- 
less alive to prqiects of social melioration— ministers hility liuve escaped from the liaiids of the executiojUff ; 
of the crown. Every one may w'cll concur in paying but from that very scantiness in the evidence arosQ. an 
Iioupur to Caroline Chisholm ! ^ extraordinary opportunity for eloquence, which could 


GHOST OF A HEAD. 


not fail to be singularly useful to the ambitious hope^ ' 
of M. Desalleux. In justice to liimself, lie could iTot 


was a poor ploughman in the environs to take a4lvantnge of it. 

'IBnjeaMency. After passing the day in leading across .. place, an unlucky cirrams^ pentad 

lidX the three horses which were generally yoked V^rVe^rUtmK. ^me days befop^lw (W- 

ladies, who promised tiiemselves the pleaaure of 

supped, without many wonjs, wiO* his fellow-labourers, there to enjoy the spectacle, the young depm^ let 
hghted his lantern, and theft retired to bed in a species fal^ an expression of his firm confidmiCe 
^ shed communicating with the stables. His dreams from the jury a verdict of condemnation. ' :Onc 
were sipipW, and little coloured with the lints of will understand the painful position iu ^1ild»ic^t, A 
\imaidnittioh ; vliis horses trm for the fiiost iiart their he placed if his fiiUed^ and 

principal suluect. <)n one: ooca»t<^ hu Parted from 

his«lamhenin .t!>»nft#(;^ iito>>ci^ efihrts to lift to weakness of M. DewBetuil 

up tlie ohstitiate iaetiia. ifc into h*^y a * Upon ^ ‘:w 

tobe««t enters tf ho WM not abwtotrfy 


to^k in AO liwrt^r tkho. the ‘old gr^y dilFto 

Imdintaatdod Ills hoo^'ld tliA Vwds <9^ tbotoitoi, pno utter such eloonontdaBniudotiohs lift 
dreamed tl^t ho hiid put w^Utoly now had m’ heen^ 



t 
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Orleans. OIi, Sf you had been there to see how they 
were niovetl, (liose poor gentlemen ot* the jury ! — 
moved almost to tears, when, in a fine and mogt 
sonorous peroration, he set before them ^hc fearful 
picture of society shaken tojts foundations — the whole 
community about to enter upon dissolution, iij^ecii- 
ately upon the acquittal of Peter Leroux! If you had 
only heard the courteous eulogiuins exchanged on both 
sides, when the advocate of the jiccuscd, comiiicnciiig 
his a<idre88, declared that he could not go Arthor 
without rendering homage to the brilliant powers of 
oratory displayed the deputy public prosecutor! 
If you had only heard the president of the court, 
making the same felicitations the text of his exordium, 
so well, that nothing would liave 'porsunded you tljat 
it was not an academical iete, and tliat lliey were not 
simply awarding a prize for eloquence, instead of a 
sentence of death to a fellow-creature. ^’^)u woiihl 
have seen, in the midst of a crowd of ‘eleganlly-attirotl 
members of the fair sex,’ as the newspapers of tln^ 
province said, the sister of M. llosallcux, receiving the 
compliments of all the ladies around her ; while, at a 
little distance, tlic old father was weeping with joj^ at 
the sight of the noble son and incomparable orator 
whom lie had given to the w’orld. 

Six weeks after this scene of family hapi)inosa, I’etcr 
Leroux, aeconipanied by the executioner, mounted the 
condemned cart, which waited for liiiii at the d(M)r of tlui 
jail of Orleans. They proceeded togetlier to the Place 
du Martroie, wliioh is the spot w'ln*re executioiiH take* 
place. Hero they found a scallbld ert‘cted, and a 
eonsiderable concourse of persona expecting tlK‘ni. 
Peter Leroux, w’itli the slow' and heavy ascent of* a 
sack of Hour going up by means of a pulley to the lop 
of a warehouse, mounts the steps of the scaffold. As 
he readied* the platform, a ray of sunlight, playing 
upon the bjilliant and polished steel of the instrument 
of justice, dazzled his. eyes, and ho seenunl about to 
stumble ; but the executioner, with the courteous 
attention of a host who knows liow' to do the honours 
of his house, sustained him by the arm, and jdaced him 
upon the iilank of tlie guillotiiiq. There l*eter Leroux 
found the clerk of the court, who had come for llu* 
purpose of reading fonnally the order for exeentitm ; 
the geiidaniics, wdio were charged to sec that the 
public pcyuic wjis kept during the business about to be 
transacted ; and the assistants of the exc<*utioner, wdio, 
notwithstanding the ill name which has lieen given to 
them, pointed out to him, with a complaisance full of 
delicate consideration, the i)reciso j>osition in wliich to 
place himself under the axe. One minute after, Peter 
Lenmx’s head was divorced from his body, which 
(^oration was accomplishc«l with such Tlexterity, that 
many of tliose present at the spectacle asked of tliMr 
neighbours if it was already finished ; and w'crt^ told 
that it was j upon whieli they remarked, that it was 
the last time they would put themselves so much out 
I of the way for so little. 

^ Three montlis had passed since the head and body 
of Peter Leroux hod b<>cii cast into a corner of the 
oonietery, and, in all probability, the grave no longer 
conoeidra aught but his bones, when a i^w session of 
assla^s waa opened, and M. Desalleux ifad again to 
Snppwt a capital indictment. 

^ '^0 day previous, he quitted at an early Jiour a ball 
ivhidi^Whad been invited with all his family, at a 
t^e environs^ and returned alone to thu*elty, 
to prepare his case for th<? morrow. 

awarmwmd from the south 
d«^Uy» M’hile the buzz of the gay sceno tliat 
^ m M mined to Unger in his ears. A feeling of 
stole over him. ^"lie memory of many 
' whom he^ bad known, and who wero, d«md, 

mind ; and, scarcely knowing why, he 
lilrt tii ibthk trfPMer 

ns ho drew ndar the city, and tlie Urst 


lighti|of the suburbs began to appear, all Ids sombre 
ideas vanislicd, and as soon as he found himself again < 
at desk, surrounded by liis books and paixjrs, lie 
thought no longer of anything bpt his oration, which 
he had determined should bo even yet mdre brilliant 
than any that had preceded it. 

llis system ^f indictment was already yearly settled. 
It is singular, by the W'ay, that French legal expression, 
a*s 3 'steni of indictment’ — that is to say, an absolute 
manner of grouping an c^isemhk of facts and proofs, in 
virtue of which the iirosccutor appropriates to himself 
the head of a man — as one would say, *a system of 
philosophy’ — that is, an eitsfinUe of reasonings and 
sophisms, by the aid of which we establish some harm- 
less truth; theoiy, or fancy. TIis system of indictment 
was nearly completed, wlicn the deposition of a witness 
which lie had not examineil, suddcMily prcs(‘ntcd itself, 
with sii(‘h an aspect as threatened to overt urn all the 
edifice of his logic. He hesitated for some momenta ; 
bq(, as we Iiave already seen, M. Desalleux, in hia 
functions of depiit^'-proseciitor, consulted liis vanity 
at least as often as his conseience. Invoking all liis 
powers of logie and skill for turning words to his 
pur])ose, struggling imiscle to muscle with tlie unlucky 
testimony, he «lid not des]>air of finally enlisting it in 
the iiuniber of his best arguments, as containing the 
most conclusivo evidence against the prisoner; but, 
unfortunately, l]»e trouble was consideralile, and the 
night was j'iri^idy far advanced. 

J’he cloitk had just struck tliroe, and the lamp upon 
his table, burning 'with a crust upon Ihe wick, gave onl^' 
a feeble light iiFlhe chamber. Having triimbed it, and 
feeling somewhat excited wdth his labours, lu* rose and 
talked to and fjo, then returned aiul sat in his chair, 
from ’»vhi(‘!i, leaiiijig back in an easy attitiidepand sus- 
peMiding his reflections fifr aAvliile, he coiiteinj)lated tlic^ 
stars Avhicli \\ert^ shining through a window opposite. 
Suddenly lowering his gaze, ho eiicounlored w'hat 
Seemed to him tw'o lyes staring in at him through the 
w'indow' -panes. Imagining (hat tlie refleet ion of the 
lamp, doubled by some flaw in flie glass, had deceived 
him, li<‘ ehunged his place ; but the vision only api>eared 
more distinct. As he w’as not w'jinting in courage, lu^ 
took a wulking-stiek, the only w’oapon within reaeh, and 
opened the w indow, to see wiio w'as the intruder w'ho 
came thus to observe him at siu’h an hour. The chnm- 
her w’hich he occupied w'as high ; above and below', th ; 
wall of liis lioiise was perfectly perpendicular, and 
afforded no means by which any one could climb or 
descend. In the narrow space ]»etwccn liimscff and tho 
balcoii}’^, the smallest object could not have escaped 
him ; but be saw notliiiig. He t>'i)ught again that he 
must have be(^i the dupe of one of tliose hallucinations 
Ikat sometimes visit iikmi in tlu^night ; and, witli a 
smile, he applied himself again to his lalKUirs. But he 
had not written tw'ciJty lines, when he felt, before 
looking up, that there was something moving in a 
durner of tlie chamber. This began to alarm him, for 
it 'was not natural tliat the senses, one after tho other, 
sliould conspire to deceive him. Raising his eyes, and 
shading them with his hand from the 
lamp beside him, he observed a dusky objcctaodvanSS^ 
towards him with short imps those of a raven.. '^^^s 
the apparition approached him, its aspect became taika 
terrifying ; for it 4w)k the unmistakable fonn of a 
human head separated Itom the trunk and dripping 
with blood; and when at length, with a spring, 
bounded upon the table, and rolled about ovei* thb. 
papers scattered on Iiis desk, M. Desalleux rccognlM : 
the features of lifter Leroux, who no doubt had 
to remind him that a good conscience is of 
value than eloquence. (Ivereomo by a senaatlsii , of 
terror, M. Desalleux fainted. That morning^ 
break, he was found stretched out inscnslbfo o)a ' 

near a little iioolof blodSt, which was also found 
upon his desk, and on leaves of his It 
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was Bupposcc], and he took care never to contradict going on. Coasting hie ejres, while the barrister con- 
it, that he had been seized with a hemorrhage. It tinned to talk to hhn, upon the seats ^hich his wife 
is scarcely necessary to add, that he was not in a apd her ladies of honour had occupied during the whole 
state to speak at the triaVand that all his oratorical evening, he perceived that they were empty; whereupon 
preparationo were thVown awny. the grave deputy-prosecutor cutting short, as most n^eu 

Many days passed before the recollection of that woul^havc done under tfie circumstances, tibe argu- 
terrible nigh^ faded from the memory of the deputy- ment of the barrister, advanced by a clever series of 
prosecutor — many days before he couul bear to 1)e manoeuvres towards the door of the apartment ; and 
alone or in tho dark witliout terror. After some at tlie moment wlieh some .domestics entered bearing 
months, however, tho head of,J*etcr I^^roux not having refresliments, glided out, in the fond and mistaken 
repeated its visit, tho pride of intellect began again to belief that no one had remarked him. 
counterbalance the testimony of tho senses, and again At the door of the nuptial cjiambcr he met his 
he asketl himself, if he had not been duped by them, mother-in-law, wlio was retiring with the various 
111 order more surely to weaken their autJiority, which dignitaries, wliose presence had iKJcn considered neces- 
all Ids reasonings had not been able entirely to over- sar}', .as well as some matrons who had joined the 
come, he called to his aid the opinion of his physician, co\^eye. Pressing his Imnd, and with a faltering voice, 
communicating to him in eunlidcuce tho story of his the mother whis]}cred to him a few words, and it was 
adventure. Tlie doctor, who, hy dint of long examining understood that she spoke of her daughter. M. Desal- 
tbe ‘ human brain, vrithout discovering the slightest leiix, smiling, replied with some atlectionnto phrases, 
trace of anything resembling a soul, had eoinc to a .Most assuredly in tliat nionieiit he was not thinking 
learned conviction of materialism, did not fjiil to laii^h of poor Peter Lcroiix. 

heartily on listening to the recital of tlie nocturnal At the moment of closing the door of the chamber, 
vision. Tins was iicrhaps the best ni.anner of tre.atin^ the bride was already abed. lie remarked, what 
his patient; for by having the appearance of holding appeared to him strange, that Iho curtains of her bed 
his fancy in derision, he forced, as it were, his self-eslcem were drawn. The room was quite silent, 
to take a pai*t in the ciii*e. Moreover, as may lie The stillness, and the strange f ict of the closo-drawm 
imagined, ho did not hesitate to explain to his iiaticnt, curtains embaiTassed him. His heart beat violently, 
that his hallucination proceeded from an over-tension of lie looked around, and remarked her dress and all her 


the cerebral fibre, followed by congestion and cvacua 
tion of blood, which had been the causes of his sccim 


id cvacua- wedding-ornaments lying around him, with a graceful 
his seeing air of negligence, in various parts of tlio room. Witli 


I precisely what he had not seen. Powerfully reassured a faltering voice he called upon his bride by name, 
by this consultation, and as no a(;cident happened to Having no reply, lie returned, pcrliaps to gain time, 
contradict its correctness, M. Desalleiix by degrees towards the door, assured himself that it was well 
regained his serenity of mind, and gradually returned fastened, then ap])roaching the bed, he opened tlie 
to his forner habits —modifying them simply insomuch curtains gently. 

^that ho laboured with an a.^pUeation somewhat less By the dickering light of the lamp suspended from 
severe, and indulged, at the doctor’s suggestion, in some the ceiling, d singular vision presented itself to his eyes, 
of those amusements of life which ho had hitliorto Near Ids fuinct% who was fast asleep, the head of a 


totally neglected. 


man with black hair was lying on the white pillow. 


M, Ik'salleux thought of a wife, and no man was Was he again the victim of an error of the senses, or 
more in a position than he to secure a good match ; laid some usurper dared to occuiiy his place ? At all 
for, without si>euking of personal advantages, the fiime events, Ids substitute t^ok little notice of him ; for, ns 
of his oratorical siiocesseH, and perhaps, more still, the «vell as Ids wife, he w^aa sound asleoi), with Ins face 
little anxiety which he displayed for any other kind of turned towards the bottom of tho alcove. In the 
success, liad rendered him the object of more than one nioiiient when M. Dcsalleux leaned over tlio l>ed, to 
lady’s ambition. But there ivas in tlie bent of Ids life cxainine the ieaturcs of tins singular intruder, a long 
something too positive for him to consent that even the sigh, like that of a man awaking from slumber, broke 
love of a woman should find a place there uncondi- the silence of tho chamber ; and at the same time the 
tionally. Among the hearts which sec-med ready to head of the stranger turning towards Idin, he recognised 
bestow themselves upon him, he calculated which w’as tho fiu*c of Peter Leroux staring at him, with that very 
the particular one wdiose good-will was best supported look of stupified astonishment with which for two hours 
by money, useful relations, and other socaal advantages, tlie unlucky idougliman liad listened to Ins brilliant 
The first part of his .romance being Urns settled, he discourse in tile criminal court of Orleans, 
saw without regrct« that the bride who would brii|g Perhaps, on any other occasion, the deputy-prosecutor, 
him all these, was a young girl, witty, and of elegant on finding himself a second time visited by this horrible 
exterior ; whereupon ho set iiKut falling in love with vision, would have suspected that ho had been guilty 
her with all the passion of which he was capable, and of some wicked action, for which ho was dootried to 
with the approbation of lier family, until at length this persecution: his conscience, if he had taken 0%^ 
marriage was determined upon. trouble to cross-examine it, would have very soon 0)1td 

Orleans had not, for a long time, seen a prettier him what was his crime, in which case, being a gbod 
ir that of M. Dcsalleux; nor a family more Catholi®, he wmld perhaps have gone out and 

lu^y than that of M. Dcsalleux ; jior a wedding-ball the door of the haunted room until morning, wheu hn 
l^W^qus and brilliant as that of M. Dcsalleux. That would have &imediatcly ordered a mass for tlm ' 
ximt he thought no more of his ambition ; he lived of tho soul of Peter Leroux ; by means of tMA and 
only in the present. According to^Frcnch custom, the of some contributions to the fund for ^oor 
guests remained until a lata hour. Imprisoned in a of justice, lie might, perhaps, have regalhnd ma liip- 
com^ of the saloon by a barrister, who had taken quilUty of mind, and escaped for ever Ilirom 
that o$i^)^tunc moment to recommend a case to» him, ance to which he had been subjected. At ; 

the bridegroom Ipoked, from time to time, at tlm time- however, he felt dsoro irritation than 
piecf^ which pointed to a quarter to two. He had altN> he accordingly endeavoured to seto tti^ ^ 

rem^ked,, that tivico within ^ short %ixm the mother the hair, and drag ^him iii$ 
of tlie bridd had approachedi her, and whispered in the first movement that he hovtrow; 

her ear, an^ tliat, tlte %ter had replied with an air of understanding his intentioni^ th W 

, ^nfusion. Suddenly,; at tlie contusion of a contra- and as he stretched out Us 

by a.' ccrl^ whispering that ran himself severely bitten. >’i 

that som^ing important was his rage. He looked. arinuS 
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to tlio fireplace and seized a bar of steel which served 
to support the^ fire-irons, then returned, and strikinjt 
sever^ times upon the bed with all his force, endeavourq^l 
to destroy his hideous visitor. But the hoivh ducking 
and bobbing like the white gentleman with black spots, 
whom Punch has never been able to touch, dexterously 
slipped aside at every blow, which descended liarmlessly 
upon the bed-clothes. Por several, minutes tlic iTiirious 
bridegroom continued to waste his strength m this 
manner, when, springing witli an extraordinary bound, 
the head passed over the shoulder of its adversary, 
and disappeared behind him before lie could observe 
by what way it had escaped. 

After a careful scarcli, and considerable raking in 
corners with the bar of steel, finding himself at k;n^h 
master of the field of battle, the deputy-prosecutor 
returned to the bed. The bride was still miraculously 
asleep; and, to bis horror, ho perceived, on Tiftiiig the 
coverlet, that she was lying in a pool of blood, left no 
doubt by the bleeding bead. Misfortunes never comi* 
alone: while seeking for a cloth about the (diamher, he 
struck the lamp with his forehead, ami exlinguishcd it. 

Meaiiwliilc the night Avas advancing; already Jibe 
■window of tiio chamber began to glimmer with the 
coming day. Purious with the obstacles which heaven 
and earth seemed to sot in his way, the depnty-proso- 
cutor determined to solve the mystery. Approaching 
the bed again, be called upon bis bride by the tenderest 
names, and endeavoured to awake lior, yet she con- 
tinued to sleep. Taking her in his arms, ho embraced 
lior passionately; but she slept on, and appeared insen- 
sible to all bis caresses. WJiat could this mean ? Was 
it the feint of a bashful girl, or wjus lie himself dream- 
ing? It was growing lighter; and in the hope of dis- 
pelling the, odious cnchautmcnta w'ith which he was 
surrounded, M. Desalleiix w^ent to t1i<* yindow', and 
drew aside the blinds and curtains to let in the new 
day. Tlion the unhappy lawyer perceived for the first 
time why the blood refused to be dried up. llliuded 
by bis anger in bis combat with tlie head of Peter 
Leroux, and while lie had supjmsid himself to he 
chastising ids disturber, be had, in fact, be(‘U strikinjr 
tlie liead of Ins unfortunate bride. The blows liad been 
dealt so quickly and with such violence, that she had 
died without a sigh, or, i)crhapa, without her assailant's 
hearing one, in the fury of the struggle. 

We leave to psychologists to oxprnin this pheno- 
menon ; but on seeing that be had killed bis bride, bo 
was seized witli a violent fit of laughter, wdneli attracted 
the attention of bis mother- in-law, who knocked gently 
at the door, and desired to know the cause of the dis- 
turbance. On hearing the voice of tbc,molhcr of his 
wife, his terrible gaiety increased, lluiming to oppn 
the door, he seized her by the arm, and drawing her to 
tho side of the bed, pulled back the curtains, and 
revealed to her the terrible si)ectacle ; after which his | 
laughter grew still more furious, until at length he 
• ^SiXik exhausted on the fiyor. 

Alarmed at the shrieks of the mother, all the inmates 
of tho house bccanke witnesses of tho scene, thh report 
of which spread rapidly through the city. The same 
morning, upon a warrant from the prom^cur-general, 
M. De^eux was conducted to the criminal prison of 
Orleans ; and it has since been rcraarkwl, as a singu- 
lar coitimenco, that his cell was tlio same that had 
been occupied by Peter Leroux up to the day oi his 


, ISbie end pf the deputy-prosecuttr} however, was a 
l^lared by the unanimous testi- 
physicians to be insane, the man w ho had 
<^;inoving the world with his eloquence, was 
lid tlieJMpital for lumtlics, and for mole 
S Sk^ths kept chained In a dark cell, as in the 
. ^ At tlie end of this time, however, a« 

he to he no longer dangerous, hia diains wore 

Was subjected to mUder tm^ ^ 


As^oon as he recovered his liberty, a strange delu- 
sion took possession of him, which did not leave him • 
uutj^ he died. He fancied himself a tight-rope dancer, 
and from morning to night danced with the ^sturcs 
and movements of a man who holds a hAancing-rod, 
and walks ui>on a cord. 

If any one ^visiting the city of Orloaqs w'onld take 
tho trouble to inquire of M. Troisetoiles, landlord .of 
tho Hotel Aux Clos de la Ville, in the Place du Marclu?, 
he W'ould obtain a confirmation of the truth of this 
history, together with many other facts and circum- 
stances, collateral and ramificatory, concerning tho 
bride and bridv'groom, their relations and frienns, wdiicli 
we have not thought iiec(*sKnTy to state. With regard, 
however, ’to the tragic event which avo have last 
described, M. Troisetoiles will simply relate what is ( 
known to the Avorld on the subject — namely, that the 
dcputy-i>ro'^oculor, being iiijurcil in mind by ovorstudy 
and application to business, knocked out bis wife’s 
bydns on her wedding-night. We, however, altliongh 
we decline to mention our sources of information, have 
been enabled to give the private and secret history of 
ilie tragedy, for the truth of Avliich w'C arc equally able 
to voueli. 

A bookseller in Orleans, sometime afterAvarda, con- 
ceived the iili‘a of collceling ami publisbiiig a volume 
of the speeches which be bad pronounced during bis 
short but brilliant oratorical career. Three editions 
were exlmastfd successively, and not long since a 
foul’ll 1 Avas announced. 

_ 

I ) I A M O N D - C U T T I N G. 

Tiin Kob-i-noor. the groat diamond that, thanks to the 
still greater Exhibition, so many have scei^ and s(^ 
many more have heard of, is now in the hands oi 
skilful diamond-cutters, that, unlike the sable beauties 
of Abyssinia, its charms may be augmented by a 
judicious n‘dnclion in magnitude and gravity. (Jut at 
first with the vii'W' of preserving intact as much of tlie 
stone as possible, it never poss(‘HS(*d tlq» sparkling 
lustre rlerivod from the scientiiic disposition of the 
several sides and angles, teclinieally termed facets, of 
a Avoll -polls] led dinnioml. It is now intended to be 
fashioned into a brilliant ; that is, to have the form of 
two fiattened iiyramids joined at the base, the upper 
pyramid much llattor than the lower one. lii England, 
the art of diamond-cutting lias ceased to exist, but in 
IJolluml it still maintains its ancient preeminence; 
and from thence tlic cuttiTs of the Kob-i-noor liave 
been brouglit to pi‘rlbnn an opiTation, Avhicb, taking 
into consiileratioii the, size (tf I’.ie stone, bad never 
previously been accompVisbed in’tbis country. 

•It is not known, Avitb any ffegree of certainty, 1| 
A^dletb^•r tbc ancient hdiabitants of the East had any 
kno^A ledge of the art or diamond-cutting; but it is at 
tpe same lime very clear, that the nations of the West 
knCAv nothing of it till a very late period. Even to 
the latter part of the fifteenth ijentury, the diamond 
Avas appreciated principally for its suppose d ta listqan ic , 
properties and its hardness ; and as that ha#llWilPJkiir 
ven^d its bidden beauties from Ix'i ng brought to 
by cutting and polishing, it was regarded more iffla;' 
rare cabalistic curiosity tliau a precious omamW. 
Some diamonds, lidwcvef, whoso natural form 
polish were more faA'ourable to the development of 
their clouded brilliimcy, foretold the splendour 
woulJ display Avere it possible to cut and polish 
as other gems. Numerous attempts were na^; ;^^ 
attgin this desirdd end, but all ill vain, , 

1460, Louis de Bcrghen, a young jeweUer.O^ 

succeeded in cutting the first diamottdif " 'V; ‘ 

Tho invention* of tho art of diam<^^ti^ i 
like many otliers, whether mythically or 
mixed up with a love-ltory. BerghjM^^ is - 

poor womng-jewoUer, who hod the 
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lore with his wealthy master’s daughter. Tlie foung 
lady was favourable to hia suit ; but on proposing? to 
)ier fatlier, I lie old man reproached him for pov^ty, 
and sneerinuly said, •in allusion to the supposed utter 
inil) 0 S 8 ibility of the feat : * When you can cut a diamond, 
i you may marry my daug^hter, but not before.* These 
discouraging words induced a train of rodection in the 
mind of the young man. lie considered how other hard 
substances were cut ; iron, bo mentally cogitated, is 
cut by steel. ‘ Wliat is stei^,* he cjat^daimed, a light 
breaking upon him, ‘but iron? — the diunioiid, then, may 
bo cut by a diamond.’ J^aying out all his available 
means in the purchase of two small dianiunds, he ooii> 
trived, by cementing thorn to two pieces of ivood, to 
rub them against each other till they were reduced to 
dust. With this dust, and a machine wliicli ho invented, 
he cut two facets on another diainoml, which he 
triumphantly exhibited to the old jeweller. lUit a 
diamond had never previously been out : men, wise in 
their generation, had said that a diamond never couhl 
be cut; and conseqneiith , according to flic general 
mode of treating inventors in those days, a charge of 
sorcery was brought against the first diainoml-cuttcr/j 
Derglien, thrown into prison, Innl ahuiulant leisure for j 
deliberation. Two courses were oiieii to him : one Avas ] 
to keep his secret, and he Ininicd a.s a sorcerer; the 
other, to clear himself of that charge by sh(‘Aving how 
he cut the diamond by natural inean«, and thus lose 
the exclusive benefit of bis invention, loVMieli he eon- ! 
sidcred he was so justly entitled, lie adopted ncitlier, 
J^'ortunatelj^ Charles the Hold, Duke of lliirguiidy, the 
ruler of Flanders, came to hold his court in the city of 
Bruges, and was soon inforinod of the diabolical art of 
the youim jeweller. Clinrlos was ])assionately fond of 
Jewels, and possessed a very lf,rge diamond. Like the 
Spaniard, who, if the miracle were ]>crforined, «lid not 
care if Mohammed himself did it, llie ]k»ld duke sent 
for Berghcn, and commanded him to cut and iiolish 
the largo diamond, as he best could, citlier by aid of 
the Frince of Darkness, or his own unassisted etibrts. 
In due timutho work was completed ; and ('liarles avjks | 
so delighted with the brilliant beauty of th(‘ previously 
j dull stone, tluit he renuincraled tiie young jeweller 
j with three thousand ducats. Wc n(‘ed not inform the 
render how Berghcn soon married his lady-love ; but 
we may state tliat, retaining the secret of diainond- 
' cutting in his own family, lie and his descendants 
acquired immense wealth. After the death of his 
patron Charles, he removed to I’aris, Avlierc, for two 
centuries afterwards, the Berquins, as the name Avas 
Gallicised, Avcrc the most famous jewellers of their 
time. 

The after-history^o^ that large diamond, the first 
ever cut in Europe at least, is perhaps Avorthy %{ 
narration. Charles conslantly^earried it with him on 
his oAvn person, till at last a soldier found it beside the 
duke's dead bixly, on the fatal bnttle-field of Nancy. 
Unconscious of its value, the finder sold it for a croAvn 
to a priest; the priest, equally ignorant, sold it for 
thr egjd ut ^ s to n pedler; the pedler sold it for a large 
SlrfT&nSio Duke of Florence. From that prince it 
p^ed info the liands of Antonio king of Furtpgal, 
when a refugee in France, sold it for 70,000 francs 
tor^icliolas deHarlay, Lord of Sancy ; thus it hns since 
beisn known, in tlic history qf previous stones, as the 
San<^ Diamond. Bancy was a faithful adherent to 
Homy IV. of France, and, during the civil waj, was 
sent oy that monarch to solicit Urn assistance of the 
Finding that nothing could be done A^ithout 
money, he sent a trusty servant ^ to Paris for ihe 
diamond, enjoining him never to part with it in life 
I i to any oiM#ut himself* The servant arrived in Paris, 

[ ; pd received tM diamondy but never returned to Ids 
master. After waitittg time, Sancy, 

Ifedlng confident timt the man*had been robbed m»d 
njurdered by one of the many hordes of robbers that 


then infested France, set out to endeavour to gain 
some traces of him. After many advontures, be dis- 
covered that a person answering the description of the 
servant h:vi been found, robbed and murdered, in the 
Forest of Dole, and had been buried by the peasantry. 
SancjKimmcdiately had the body disinterred, and found 
the diamond — the faithful fellow having, in obedience 
to his Piaster’s injunction, swalloAved it. Sancy pawneil 
the (ILfnnorid wdlli the Jews of Metz, and Avlth the 
money raised troojis for the sevviee of liis royal master. 

‘ Put not your faith in princes,’ is an rwlage os sound 
as it is uMcieiit. Henry, seated «:m llic throne that 
Saney’s exertions saved, took occasion of n petty court 
intrigue to ruin and disgrace his too faitiiful partisan. 
T^c iJlcdged diamond never was redeemed ; it remained 
ill the haiKle of the Israiilite jnoney-lendcrs, till Louis 
XIV. purchased it for GOO, 000 francs. It then became 
one of the eroAvii-jewels of France ; hut its vieissitudes 
Avore not. over. In 1701, when the National Assembly 
hiipointed a commission of jewclU*rs to examine the 
crown- jeAvels, the Saiiey Diamond was valued at 
1,000,000 livres. At the restoration of Louis XVIII., 
it was nowhere to be found, and nothing positive bus 
been heard of it since. But ns so Avell-known and 
large a diamond could not readily be scen-tly disposed 
of Avithoiit attracting .attention in some quarter, it is 
shrewdly snspeclod tliat a jeAvel sold in 18.‘i0, by the 
Prince of Peace, for 500,000 francs, to one of the 
wealthiest of the liussian nobility, Avas the missing 
Sancy Diamond. 

The operation of diamond-cutting is exceedingly 
simple, and is without doubt jierformi'dhy the cutters of 
the Jvoh-i-iioor at tlio present time in almost precisely 
llie same manner as invented by Berghcn. The stone is 
held ill the proper position by being embcd/led, all but 
the saliimt rngle to be cut or ])olishod, in a solder of 
tin and lead. It is tlion applied to a rapidly-revolving 
liorizonial iron wheel, constantly suiqiliedAvitli diamond- 
dust, and moistened Avitli olive-oil. Tlio anxious care 
and caution required in this operation render it a very 
tedious one: the eutting of llic Koh-i-noor Avill last 
^nany months, and be attended Avith an immense 
exiiense. A still more tedious ojieration, however, is 
sometimes peiibrnicd by diamorul-eiitlers, Avhen it is 
foiiiul necessary to cut a stone into two i)arts; it is 
termed sawing, and is thus managed : — ’Hie stone to bo 
saAvn is scratched across in the desired direction by a 
very keen splinter of diamond, tcclinically termed a 
sharp. An exceedingly fine iron wire, with a small 
porii^m of sAvect-oil and diamond-diist, is then laid 
ui)on tills guiding scratch; and the workman draAvs 
the Avirc backwards and foi'Avards, as wo may see 
blpcks of stone saAvn on a larger scale in the yard of 
the statuary. Still greater care and attention arc 
required in this operation than in diamond -cutting : 
seven months have Ixjcn oc'cupied in sawing a good- 
sized stone. Sometimes the diamond is cut by tw^o 
being cemented each upon u separate handle, and ' 
rublxjd together over a box, Avhich catches the precious 
dust asjt falls ; but the stones thus cut are disfigured 
by scratches, and must subsequently be polished upon 
the Avheel. » 

For many years India supi>lied the rest of the world 
Avitli diamonds; and it was long supposed that they 
wore not to be found in any other part of the globe. The 
Portxigueso settlers in Brazil, seeking for g«^, found 
a number of small stones resembling pebbles, which, 
frutiL their singularity, they kept as curipsitl^ using 
them as counters at their card- tables. An effleer, wlip 
had been removed - from the Portuguesb settleiMilil' 
India to servo in Brazil, suspected that ^heife |t^es 
A^re diamonds, and sent a few to 
joAvcUors of Lisbon, having neA’or seen' a 
its nnpohshed state, laughed at the 
pebbles being of any value, and m the Was 
some time dropped. But the Dutch eoniul 
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managed to procure one of the stones, and sent it to 
Holland, then iilmost the only country in Euroiie where 
diamond-cutting was pursued as a regular busiue^. 
The stone, in due time, was returned to th® consul in 
tlie form of a sparkling hrjlliant ; and the Brazilian 
diamond-trade immediately commenced. The/lOuro- 


stones, fearing that a great reduction in price would 
follow, were alarmed when tlie J^razilian diamonds 
first came into the market. These interested parties 
published pamphlets, warning tlie jnihlic agJiinst 
purchasing the so-called Brazilian diamonds, Ftatipg 
that no diamonds were found in the Brazils, lint that 
the inferior class of stones was purclhised in Indin, 
sent to Brazil, and irom lhenc(* imported as*Brazilian 
diamonds. In cousequeic'c of tliesc false statements 
being repeated by jicTsons of rank and station, a* 
strong prejudice existed against the Brazilian diamond, 
although it is now well known to be c‘qual in every 
respect to its Indian brotlier. The Duleh, who thi*n 
farmed the Brazilian diamond-mines ironi the crown of 
Portugal, met this trick of trade by another. They 
dug their diamonds in Brazil, brought tluan to Holland, 
and cut them, then sent them to India, from whence 
they returned to Europe as true Oriental jewels. We 
may add, that tlie anticipations of the <lcalors were 
not verified in defiance of the great influx from Ilrazil, 
and, later still, the diseovery of the diamond in the 
Ural Mountains : the price of tliat stone is at i>ivsent 
as high as ever it was. 

ASCENT TO THE BllECIIE-DE-llOLANI). 

I no not think I shall be aeeused of !xaggi‘ration 
when T say, that the ascent to the Brcche-de-Bolaiul is 
to the Pyrenean range what the passage of the (\)1 
dc Oeaiit is to the Alps. They are both tough under- 
takings, requiring sound legs and lungs, with a happy 
and powerful combination of patience, fortitude, anc> 
energy. 

The difficulty of ascending to the Breche-de-Kolaiid 
does not consist so iiuicli in its height— though (his is 
95fi7 feet— as in the nature of the ground to lie sur- 
mounted ; and after I had accomplished tlie feat, 1 no 
longer wondered that several persons had givcm in, 
and retraced their steps without attaining the Baeche. 
Before detailing my ascent to this wonderful jilace, 
it may be iiropcr to state what it is fike. On the 
flanks of the formidable and gigantic Muni Per«*lu 
rises Mont Marbore, from the summit of wiru*h 
stretches to the west a wall of rock from 400 to 000 
feet high, in most places absolutely vertical, Tliis 
* Imge natural wall forms the crest of the Pyrenees, aiul 
divides Framie from Spain at this part of the chain. 
In the middle of the natural barrier is a gart which, 
when viewed from the French valley of the Gave de 
Gavernie, appears like a notch mode in « jaw by the 
loss of a single tooth, but which is in reality a mag- 
nificent and colossal portal, 134 feet wide and 330 
feet high. 

Of coarse, l^ndary loro is not at fiiult to aoe^iunt 
in its own poetical manner for this natnral phenomenon. 
Aoe^ing to timt oracle, the owes its origin to 

Holadd, the bmve Paladin, who, mounted on his war- 
ho^, in his hot pursuit of tlie Moors, clove with one 
of hi0 trusty sword Durandal a passage through 
; &1s wall ; and it must be admitted that tne 

are so smooth, that it requires no great 
atret(ih tfo imagination to suppose that they were 
such artisticai manner. Indepeu* 
Bridie itself, which alone is higidy 


de8cx|ing of a visit, the surrounding scenery is of the 
most *impo8ing and magnificent chaniotor, and the • 
whqle, tliercdbrc, most justly ranks as one of the chief 
lions of the Pyrenees. , 

The most usual, and by far the most afivnntagcous 
starting-phic'e, is the village of Gavurnie, near the Cirque 
of that name. Jn my ignorance, however, of the toilsome 
nature of the excursion, I started from Luz, eighteen 
miles from Gavarnie, where I was sojourning. Reader, 
were yini over a^Luz? #4weet Luz ! with its babbling 
crystal brook, in wliicJi tribes of i)igs undergo sanitary 
ablutions ; and its inn, famous for gocxl coo!^ery and 
active (leas. If you have been then*, you will not have 
forgotten Madame Cazean — a model of a Iiostess. To 
her 1 made my wislu's known ivsi)ecting the ascent to 
the Bruche, and begged lliaL she would find mo n < 
guide. 

Ill Switzerland, at sueli a jilace as Luz, surrounded , 
by miiuerous exeursion ])oiiits of great interest, guides 
wpuld be abundant; liere, liowever, there are only a 
few, and these are obliged to imrsiic the callings of 
agriculture and hunting to eki; out a subsistence. So, 
fi’lien 1 demanded a guide, Madame Cazean said slie 
would semi to tlu* fields for .Jaqiies Si J/iur, who was 
the best guide to tlie Ilreehe. And indeed if strength 
of limb and a lingo siiu'wy frame were the chief 
qualifications for the afi’air, Jaques, 1 apprehend, would 
have stood unrivalled, for I never saw a more sturdy 
or Ti limit* ^iiobiilaineer. 

The ari'ungemeiits were soon made. We were to 
start at four o’elock in the morninu— not^a moment 
later: true to Ids jiromise, my burly guide appeared 
before the hotel dt»or at that hour with two ponies, and 
in a few minutes wo were route. TJie morning broke 
gloriously. Peak by jic^k, tlie snow-crested ^rst, and^ 
successively those beneath, became tinted by the rising 
sun, while the valleys gavts evidence of nppruaehing 
day by casting off their mistj" mantles. It makes the 
old young again, and the young to feel the blood dance 
yet mon* briskly through their veins, to breathe such 
air :is wraps the Pyrenees in its bidniy , folds. The 
bejiuties of the valley, or nither gorgt*, begin at once. 
Woods, alternating with preeiintous roeks, mountain 
peaks of great iillitude and most picturesque forms, 
tow’er aloft ; while below, the eye rests upon the ywre, 
now deliciously grei'ii and pcjiceful, and now worming 
its way with agoniseil fury tlirough the gorge. Many 
cascades of rare beauty streamed down from tJie summit 
of the precipice's, ami we were eontiiimilly crossing high 
ami narrow bridges suspended over deep gulfs. U'lie 
box luxuriates in this defile, springing in tree-like 
proportions from evi*ry ledge. 

lielbre reat^iiing Gedres, whieTi is about lialf-w'ay to 
Ctivarnie, a fine, though tantalisiifg view' of the Breclie 
is obtained. I gazeC^^t the object of my expedition 
with anxious eyes, wouaCring how 1 was to get to its 
cjoud land amidst tlie eternal snow' -crowned Tours 
dc Marbore ; and I longed for Ibo wings of one of the 
many eagles which sailed majestically overlicad, to 
transiKirt myself thither at once. 

At Gcdivs the view' of the Marbore is lost^lJlW^^ite 
is np almost overabundance of grand scenery iu 
mountains that tower to tlie right and leR, and 
gorges arc filled with foaming cascades aiul flowera'’ 6f 
wondrous beauty. Clfiose to the cascades — so close, t^t; 
they seem on tlie point ot^eiug sw ept away— arc 
not much larger than goodly-sized boxes, one above 
other, *like rows of black beads strung upon the 
torrent, 'these mills are primitive in their conitpffV 


tion, closely rcscfiibling the old haiid-miU; i 

grind the corn, luid what more could the best ; 

Europe do? * ' 

Beyond G&dres, a singularly grand and 
presents itself; called tbq P’eyrada or Cfiaos* li 
or slip of^ninsses of . Reiss' 

^Uen fhttit great heights; n^d thf%rnms arc doex^slyef 
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that it Becms as if an entire mountain had been slavered 
to fragments. The path winds in zig>zags through a 
labyrinth of blocks, among which horse and rider appear 
like pigmies. The mountains increase in majesty as 
Oararnio is approached — the Vignemale with its 
I glaciers to the west; and the Fim&ne to the cast, 

I ranging among the highest. Gavarnie isj^ poor village, 
boasting one inn, in humble keeping with the place; 
poor, however, as it w'ns, I w.as glad to draw bridle 
before the door, for we Iiad »ridden ^st and ‘furious, 
08 my blood-stained spurs evidenced. * I w^as aliout to 
dismount and recruit myself willi a flask of the best 
ivine, wfieii Jaques peremptorily forbade such a pro- 
ceeding. There was no time to he lost; a stirrup-cup 
and on. He, however, disniouiitod, and A^cnt into 
the house for ice-staff’s and crampons, which ivere kept 
at the inn. Provided with these, and partially refreshed 
^ by a glass of very good wine, w'e hiislened on our way. 
*The morning continued most Ijivouruble; not a cloud 
obscured tlio outline of the mountains, and tlie pmoy’- 
crestedMarbore towered jiloft, strongly poneillt‘d against 
the deep-blue sky. Wonderful animals are tlie Pyre- 
nean ponies. Small in stature, and with diminutive^ 
limbs, on they go, over ways rough enough to juizzlo a 
goat, rarcly pausing to jiiek tlicir steps, and as rarely 
stumbling. The patli, about half-way between Gavarnie 
and the Cirque, is carried over the torrent by two 
terribly narrow planks, without any manner of railing. 
Over this frail Inidge, not three feet wlloj my guide, 
much to my astonishment, rode his pony; and as my 
montvre evinced no asinine clisinclinatiori to follow, 
but, on the* contrary, evidently regardetPtlie proceeding 
as nothing extraordinary, 1 slackened my liridle, pressed 
my knees a little closer to Uie saddle, and committed 
juysolf it my fate. The torrent rushed at ii fearfully 
giddy rate some twenty feet beneath, and the roar of 
waters was terrific; but my steed was proof against 
these things, which w ould l\ave tried the nerves of a 
pedestrian tourist, and passed steadily over ll»e narrow 
causeway as unswervingly as if it luid been the broadest 
highway in, France. This w'as the last feat of our 
horses; for, after a brisk canter, we dismounted in 
the arena of the Cirque, and turned the animals to 
graze, a girl who liad Jieeompanied ns from Ga*arnic 
engaging to look after them. Wc had ridden eighteen 
miles, and 1 d«)ubt wliether the distance 'was ever 
accomplished in less time. 

To render the first impression of the Cirque or onlc 
more impressive, a small jinijecting wall of rock marks 
the entry to the gigantic araphithealre. This passed, 
the end of the world seems gained : avast semicircle of 
rocks rises precipitously to the height of bctw'cen 1000 
and 2000 feet. These* gigantic walls are divided into 
three or foiu* steps ledges, on each of whieh rests^a 
glacier, from whieh stream ca8Cf/^.4es. That to the h^ft 
is 1266 feet high, and hears the' reputation of being tlio 
highest waterfall in Europe. The summit of th\8 
wondrous amphitheatre is crowned by everlasting ice 
and snow, resting on the crests of the Cylindre, so 
called from its shape, and 10,500 feet high. U'lie 
fine mountain is embedded in a huge 


tiition breaks the TUggedness of the vast semicircle of 
rdbks. Tlic floor of the Cirque is an irregular heap 
Of rooks, with the exception of a large heap of snow 
at base of the precipices, under which the waters of 
the oasc^es rim, like the torrents beneath the Swdss 

It was impossible to take In t}»ls sublime spectacle 
at once, so .overpOiirerln^ its features ; and as we 
leased tremblingly thO huge 0rqu^ I felt as if on 
; tlio eve of belnu miisiieA % ULlmpOnding walls. 

a.i|p^ards''!cr ^ fii&t western cascade^ : 
’ ^ , Without a guide, ; 


however, the firecise spot would be exceedingly difficult 
to find ; and from its forbidding nature^ few would be 
bpld enough to make the essay. It is literally a rock- 
ladder, an4 is tlio only locality in the wide sweep of 
the Cirque affording llie mpans of ascent. The rug^d 
strat(h|which arc here vertical, serve as steps in wliicli 
one can insert tlic toes and fingers; but as the guide- 
book qnily says : ‘ It is as abrupt as the ascent of a 
ladder and ivide spaces of smooth rock often intervene 
without any notch or projection offering a foothold. 
To tliose who canimt look down a sheer precipice 
many hundred feel deep without Q tendency to giddi- 
ness, there is danger in this escalade, as well as in 
pausing over some siuootli projecting shoulders of 
rocks/ The climb is, in truth, most a^uoiis — ‘bicn 
pAiiWe,’ as my guide said. My chamsure 'Was sadly 
against me — tliin-soled boots, whieh doubled under 
me. Let*no one undertake tliis ascent without being 
strongly shod. 

• As we ascended, new wonders were revealed — more 
precipices, cascades, and glaciers : it was literally aljis 
on alps. The toi) of the great waterfall was still fur 
ahoyo us; and it gave me a very good idea of its 
altitude, when, after more than an hour’s ascent, I 
found that wx* were still beneath tlie level of the glacier 
from whence it is supplied. About two liours were 
occupied in ascending tlie first series of precipices, 
above wliich patches of snow are met with. Our 
course now Iny tlirougli a kind of vertical gully nearly 
filled with snow. Up this we scrambled, taking 
advantage of the liardness of the snow to make it our 
patli. Above us rose tremendous precipices, terminat- 
ing in jagged peaks, on which ni}’^ guide with his 
practised eye discerned a licrd of izzards. I saw them 
remarkably well through my telescope, bajaiiecd, like 
aerial creat^^res, on tlie giddy lieights, one amongst 
them evidently acting ns sentinel. It was heautii’ul 
to witness their wild attitudes, ready, at a moment’s 
warning from their wnteliful leader, to bound from crag 
to crag, or d(‘scend the awful precipices, where man’s 
foot bus never been. 

My guide, whose heart was evidently more in the 
tiunting than in liis present business, became half wild 
with excitement at the sight of these izzards. It was 
the largest herd he liad seen that year, and, with many 
a sncrc, he bemoamH] his fate that he should he without 
Ins rifle ; though 1 endeavoured to convince him that 
there was nothing to regret, as he could not at the 
same time hunt izzards and conduct me to the Breche. 

We now fairly lost sight of the Cirque, and were in 
the ifiidst of snow and glacders which covered a steep, 
inclined abouj forty -live degrees. The surmounting 
of this slope was a most fatiguing affair for me, as 
the snow was very slippery, and it happened that I 
retrograded nearly as often as I advanced. This part 
of the ascent occupied about an hour. My guide now 
turned to the left, for the purpose of crossing a glacier, 
the inclination of which is so great that it is the next < 
thing to impossible to ascend it. The passage over this 
glacier, 'beyond which lies the BrCche, is by far the 
most ddngerous part of the undertaking. At the place 
where we encountered it, its breadth may bo about 
four liundrch yards ; but throughout, its inclination is 
such that tlic sUglitost false step would prove fata]» ibr 
Ixjiieath are precipices of fearful depth. Here crampons 
are psed. 1 was fairly exhausted when I came, to the 
ed^ of this glacier, and despite the protestaUout Of mf 
guide, who declare^tV^^t there was no titne to lose^: I 
threw myself on the snow, and Would, had I bM leffc 
alono, liavo been asleep in a few moments. 

It is customary for the few tourists who vlsitr^S^be 
BrCcho to take tivo guides, for the purpose, 
ing this glacier in safety; and t haul 
my igneranoe of tlie pmotte, Ibr 1 mtd' 

most cautiously in Uie notdtes out liy Wty 
my limbs were so week, that when ^ 
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across, I stumbled, and for a moment gate myself up 
for lost. Happily, my guide vras sufficiently near to 
grasp my extended arms, and shouting : * Prenez garde ! 
prenez garde! Courage! courage!* he sustained mb 
until 1 recovered my balance. /Then it v^as that I 
became fully aware of the mistake I had commiyid in 
making tliis excursion without previous training/ and I 
admonished Jaqiies in future, to give those who lesired 
to scale the BrOchc fair warning of the daiigcw and 
difficulties attendant upon the undertaking. \ 

My escape was not rendered the less interesting hy a 
story which my guide related to me of an unfortunate 
traveller, who when* his crampon, by st)mc accident, 
caught his trousers, lost his balance, and tlicre being 
no friendly hand to arrest liiin, in an instant sped ^lowii 
tlie sloping ice with the speed of an avalanche, affd 
was almost instantaneously lost for ever. 

It was here that Mr Paris, who was rash Cfiougli to 
attempt ascending to the Breclie without a guide, was 
obliged to give up the task. ‘ 'J’lie sight of this glacier,* , 
he observes, * was too appalling. J could not sinniiioii 
sufficient resolution to attempt the passage, winch was 
in distance about a quarter of a mile, .and wisely. 1 
think, abandoned it. To understand all its terrors, tlic 
place must be seen. Once slip, and you are gone for 
ever, past till human aid : the death is too friglitlul for 
contemplation.’ 

Bracing my shattered nerves for the occasion, I 
resumed my labour, taking care, however, to hold my 
guide’s haiul; mid thus moving slowly and cautiously, 

1 had at length the inexpressible satisfaction of 
achieving the formidahh^ passage of this t(*rrihle 
glacier. The rest of the journey -was comparatively 
easy, though the elevation — above ilOOO feet — and the 
steepness were trying enough. But all sense of 
fatigue forsbok me when the huge portal — the tiny 
notch as seen from Gedres — yawned in jfll its stern 
magnideence before mo. it was a lit reward for all 
my toil, and I felt that 1 would have willingly endured 
even greater sutVerings to nnake ac'qujiintauco with 
such a scene as now mot my astonished gaze. 

pjager to achieve the crowning fe.at of my undertaking, 

I hastened onwards; and with heating heart 1 soon** 
stood within the jaws of the mighty portal, through 
which swept the howling wind. A st(‘i> more, aiul I 
was in Spain. Ghieiers slope away on ciuh side of 
the wall; but all along the front of the BrOchc, on the 
Prench side, the ghicier is seo()j)cd out into a deep fosse 
or cavity, by the action of the sun’s rays pouring from 
the south through the opening. A wild world of moun- 
tains appeared to the soutli, those in the foregnfund 
covered with snow, and the more distant looming hazily 
over the plains of Saragossa. And thisVas Spain! — 
wondrous land, defying description, and in memoib^ 
resembling, not realities, but fragments of tremendous 
dreams. Towards France, the scene is softer. Moun- 
tains there are, sky-piled, but there are forests too, the 

•home <k wolves 

* 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! ^ 
Burnbig for blood; bony, and gaunt, and gi’^n; 

and vales of emerald, and silver streams, agd gleaming 
lakes. Bat how hope to convey anything Iflce a faith- 
ful impression of the panorama seen from the Brlkihe- 
de*Bomd! I will not attempt it, preferring rather to 
advise reader, should ho not be stricken in year|, to 

see it htoself. 

1 ]i$w guide produced the contenta^^Mns wallet, which, 
thalSM'tO Madame Oazean’s jjfondent forethought, 
were md aud abundant; and having placed the wine- 
ice^ — there was enough at haiid to ice 
Hei^lbcrg sat down on the lidge df 

Oim in Spaixiy the other in France, and 

liable neutrality. Oh, the delight of 
ner;er was so tender a fowl, never 
wh^e, White tlms engaged in, refireshiDg 

exhausted nature, I even forgot that the teiTible glacier 
had td ho recrossed,. and the steep snow-slopes to be 
descended. 

T’ho day continued fuitliful to its early morning 
promise. A bright sun — ^unfelt, hbwover, at this great 
elevation — poured down a flood of light on tlie far- 
stretching glaciers and snow-fleUls, which wo 

discerned izzafds, which seemed, wlien in motion, like 
points moving in space. These, and a few eagles, 
were the only lining thiqgs that met our eye. Fain 
would I liave spent hours here, but my guide Avas 
very i)r()pcrly obdurate ; and having done great justice 
to our meal, we prepared to descend. Before* leaving 
the Breche, wliere we remained for about an hour 
ami a half, he conducted me to a small cave on the 
Spanish side hetw’eiai the Brechc and the glacier, where , 
smugglers puss the night, w^aiting for tlie early morning 

1 lours to descend into France. Desperate work! and 
de8i)orate must be the men engaged in it. Being 
considerably recruited in strength, 1 found the passage 
of*tlio glacier much loss arduous than it was in ascend- 
ing; and having passed it in safety, we flew dowm the 
snow iiieliiies with delightful rapidity, in live minutes 
bearing ground which cost us an hour to surmount. 
We reached Gavarnie at seven o’clock, and pausing for 
half an hour, rode on to Luz, where we arrived as the 
night closed. 

S)\IK AVILD-KHUITS. 

Why is it th.at the wild jhiren of Kngland have 
attr.acted so miM;h attention of late years, Whilst the 
w'ild y/a/te have been passed over in silence, and al- 
lowed to bud and bloom, to ripen their fruit, and to 
perish, inglorious and unnoticed ? It w'ould b»difflcult 
to give a reply to this (]^iestion ; I will therefore not*" 
attempt it, but ratlicr invite you, my friends, to assist 
me in removing this reproach from the wild-fniits of 
our land, and give mo a little of your attention whilst 
we inquire what these are, and wdicre they grow, and 
cxatiiine a little into their structure and uses, as well 
as into their classification. In doing so, \ tliiuk wo 
shall find that, though Kngland docs not indigenously 
.ifibrd so many or such rich fruits as those which 
are the products of some other lands, yet tliat she 
I)03sesse.s several kinds wdiich, even in their unculti- 
vated state, arc edible, and pleasant to the t.*isto, and 
some of whii;h form tlie stocks on which, by budding or 
grafting, many of the most valuable productions of our 
gardens and orchards are estaidished. I think that, 
many will l)c surpri.scd to find, iJiat the list I shall give 
them of fruits indigenous iji England is so long and 
so rcspe(dablc.' The plum, the fluTry, flic npplo and 
pear tril>es — the rasphcriy, wdtli allies — the goose- 

lK*rry, and currant* and black — the service-tree, 

with its pleasant suhnbid fruit, and the abounding 
whortlel>erry and cranberry tribes, which cover immenao 
t/acts of our hills with their inyrtle-like foliage and 
pretty heath-like bloom, and produce such liai'vcsts of 
useful fruit freely to whoever will take the trouble of 
gathering it — are surely treasures not to he I 

It is true that in the present day, whorf tlie eqp- 
stanfly increasing importation both of fruit and 
trees, together witli the wonderful horticultuml 
improvements whu^lt arc daily taking place, have 
brought richer and better kinds of fru^t more ^ 
less within the roach even of our poorest coWagorftt^ . 
when tjvery little valley among the hills is enri<dM 
with its beautiful orchards, and every farmhouso 4|nd ' 
cottage may boarit its luscioua. plum or cherry 
and its row of bright fruited raspberry or atrawhiOT 
plants— when all thrifty liousewives 
expense, have their little store of pleasiul^ 
jellies made from fluits w^h used to he 
reach of even our island Kings, and the hej&s* 

located on every homestead^jpsojtit ua ember 
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sweets— wc can perhaps scarcely appreciate the real 
. importance which must have attached to the* now 
comiMiratively w^orlhless fruits at a time wlien the land 
on which our most ^)Opulous cities stand was coiflered 
by wootls ifcnd brakes, nay, in many places by thick, 
tang^led forests, or wild and deep morasses. But, even 
now, these frjfiits are treasures to the j^otter and the 
child, as we slinll see in the course of our discussion ; 
and even to persons of more luxurious huhits, several of 
those that I have named are ^jf valuer, and importance. 
Let us first look at those; which rank under the natural 
order JiosacetVf under which head we shall find the 
greatest^ number of our Knglish fruit-bearing plants. 
We will give a little botanical skidch of the general 
characteristics of this order, as elucidatory of what Ave 
may hereafter have to say before avo proceed to the 
details of any of its members. "I'lie cliief of these cliaruc- 
teristics are, that in the order /losarom the calyx is in 
most cases formed of Iia'c lobes, irlfh the petals and sta- 
mens rising from it, the latter being generally numerous ; 
the ovaries are several, or solitary, each of one c(‘ll, 
including, in most cases, one ovule or incipient seed — 
in some cases m.aiiy — tlie style being laltTal or tormina^ 
Most flowers thus formed produce edible and lianiiless 
fruits. Loudon says: ‘'I'he ligneous species, Avliich 
constitute this order, include the finest flowering shrub 
in the world— the rose — and tret'S Avliich produce the 
most useful and agreeable fruit of temperate climates — 
namely, the apple, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, peach, 
and nectarine ; ’ aiul lie might have iiududed the 
medlar and service trees. Now, this vast order is 
subdivided into scA'eral sub-orders oia s<*ctions, under 
the first of wliicli are classed all Avhose fruit is a drupe, 
of which the plum and cherry are cxaniiilcs. We ai ill 
then talaj them first into our consideration, and begin 
giving an account of ^vl^at is the structure of a 
drupe. 

'riiat part of the carpel ralle<l the ovary, Avhich 
encloses the seed, lliickens, and changes into a fleshy 
substance, Avhich, as the fruit matures, softens, and 
becomes a juicy, and often delicious pulp; this is 
the part AvIiich we eat in the plum, cherry, apricot, 
peach, and allAAdiicliAie call stone-fruits. Tlic lining 
of the ovary at the same time extends, and hardens 
into the stony case which encloses the kernel, wliicli 
)cornel is the young seed enlarged and iiorfecttMl. All 
fruits of this formation are culled drupes, as those of 
the apple and pear form are (*aJk*d jioiiies, and those 
of tile bramble, and some other tribes, berries. Our 
•woods supply U8 Avitli two sorts of iiluiii, hotli edible — 
the sloe, or blackthorn {Prvnus spinosa), ainl the wild 
hulhicc (/'. institia'.^ Every one knows the sloe, at 
least every ohe Avho has spent any part of his youth 
amidst AA'oodland sAncs ; hut as there arc some Avko, 
having been ‘all their life ii^: ^/opulous cities iiciit,* 
know but little of country «lS;fight8, for their benefit 
"VTQ Avill describe the groAvth nn<l appearance of our 
plants, as well as their qualities, obvious or liiddA. 
The sloe is more frequently seen ns a spiny shrub than 
as a tree; 'but AA-hen the suckers are removed, and the 
the plant is all allowed to go into one stem, 
itforms a highly charactcrislic small tree. In hedges, 
it seldom exceeds twenty feet in Iicight, hut in ^oo(is 
and parks, it often attains to thirty. The aa'oo< 1 is 
hard, and takes n fine polish, but sis apt to <n*ack, and 
is tiierefore seldom used, Acept for the handles of 
tpols, and other such purposes. It throws up very 
long upright shoots, which moke excellent walking- 
sticks ; indeed, more are made ftom this tree throughout 
Europe than from other. The dry bmnehes 
am, valuable Jh forhiibg hedges^ and protection for 
>ouhg trees, as w^ll vsi fbr other agricultural pur- 
poSOs. Tlie kork iS ‘ blfMsk, VlmnOte itsnamcof black- 
; hlosiK)ms ,4ipj«?ar leaves, ami 

^ our hedges with wlateness 

jtho cold few otlier 


shrubs send Tor til their blossoms; and this season is 
therefore called by country-people ‘ blackthorn winter.* 
The leaves form a better substitute foV tea than any 
other Kurox)caii plant ; and they have been, and arc 
abundantly used in* the ^ adulteration of that com- 
modiy. Tlic fruit is a plum about the size of a 
small .filbert, of a dark purple hue, coated with a 
most exquisite blue bloom. The flesli is of a sharp, 
bitter} w;id, yet not unpleasant even wdien raw ; Avlien 
fully fipe, it makes a tolerable preserve, or pudding, 
and the juice, Avhen avcU fermented, makes a Avine 
not unlike tioav port. The sloe, as well as the cherry, 
and all other ])laiits of its tribe, contains in it a 
portion of prussic a(*id ; hut the quantity is so minute, 

' that there can be no injury derived from the use of 
! e^her the leaves or fruit of most species. The common 
laurel (Cenrsus lanrorerusns) contains it in greater 
quantity dhan any other kind, but even of this the 
btTries ma^" ho eaten Avith impunity, and are freely 
.used by gipsies, Avho both eat them raAv and make 
them into imddings. 

The otlu*r plum of our A\ilds is the hullnce (P. 
institia), the fruit of Avhieh differs from that of the 
slob in being larger and less bitter. It is soiiletitnes 
black, but oftener yelloAvish and Avaxy, beautifully 
tinted Avith red, and makes better i»ies and puddings 
than the sloe, for Avlncli jmrposes it is often sold in 
the markets. In Provence, Avherc, as in other parts 
of Eranee, this plum abounds, it is called *l*riinc 
sibanelle,* brx‘ause, from its sourness, it is impossible to 
Avhislle after eating it! The entire plant is used for 
much the same purposes as llie sloe. Old Gerard says, 
that its leaves are ‘good against the swelling of the 
uvula, tlic throat, gums, and kernels under llie ears, 
throat, and jaAvs.’ How far modern physiciaiiKS might 
agree in this is doubtful ; possibly they inij^ht class the 
prescription* as he doi's some of tliose of bis predecessors, 
under the head of ‘ old wives* fables.* Bolli the plum 
and cherry send out from their bark a sort of ginn, 
AAdiicli exudes freely, pariioularly in old and diseased 
trees. It Avas formerly suppos(‘d to bo sovensign 
against some diseases. The number of varieties Avliicli 
Miave been grafted on these wild sto(*k8 is very great. . 
So long ug(‘ as 1507, Gerard recounts: ‘ 1 have three- 
score sorts in my garden Cat Ilolborn), all strange and 
I rare : there be in other places many more common, and 
j yi*t yctwely connii(*tli to our bands others not knowiie 
[ lK‘fore.* Tlie bark of both kinds of wild plum was 
formerly much used in medicine, and considered equal 
to the Peruvian bark in cases of intermittent fever. 
But»we must not forget, in recounting the nses of these 
and other fruits, to take into our consideration the 
important additions lljat their free growtli alfords to 
the sources of enjoyment and amusement of our youthful 
IKiimlution in country districts. ‘Snagging* (for sloes 
are called snags in some counties), nuttUig, blackberry 
picking, cherry Inmting — all in their turn form attrac- 
tions to the boys and girls in our villages ; and many a , 
merry party sallies forth into the woods on a half* tir 
Avliole holiday, with satchel, bag, and basket, to enjoy 
the frtsh air and briglit suiishiuo, and to leap, and 
jump, and jejoice in all the wild vagaries of youth 
among the ^sli uplands and hills,' scnuiibUng oyer all 
. obstruction— the elder climbing the old trees, and rifliuK 
them of their spoil — the younger and less adventurous 
hooking down the branches, and claiming, the right of 
'itll they can collect ‘ by liook or by crook/ But wo to 
the {K>or inoth2ix*&^io have to mend the garnients in* 
Avhicb the onslauglJr^i*as been made !— wo to tfa.Uttlo 
boy or girl Avhos^ nioUier has not the g<K^ to 
discern, in her child*6 rosy cheeks and bright a 
aonipensatioii for the rags in the or taouserS) 
whicli is sure to be the consf^neuce of 
harrying the shrubs and briers 1 But mithy ^turies 
must oUr youth have, thus * imbibed tirotsund 
smart VfSrom yielding to these woodwilod Attractions. 
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May not wc fancy whole herds of our little British or 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors rushing forth into the almost 
inaccesslhle w'<9ods which in those days clothed our 
island, their long sunny hair hanging to the waist — ^fidr 
‘ no mail was allowed to cut Ills liair until heThad slaine 
an enemy of his country in*llie field, or at leasWaken 
his armcsdroin him* — clothed in linen, their faif skins 
disfigured by the blue woiul with wliich ther were 
accustomed to paint themselves, and nrmeV with 
cross-bows, all as merry, as idle, and as reckless^s the 
children of the prt'sent century ? We may fancy these 
little Leowulphs and Siegfrieds, with their admiring 
little Edgithas und*Ei1ithas looking on, whilst they 
climbed the tall trees Avith the agility of wild- cats and 
squirrels, most proud when they could attain the nehest 
and ripest fruit, and hut spurred on to greater (*nth-h- 
siasiii by the knowledge that Avolves and bears Avere by 
no means rare Aisitors in those pristine forests. Or 
aa:o may picture to ourselves their parents and elders, 
after along summer-day spent in hunting the Avild-boar,, 
the bear, or the more timid doer, rejoicing to slake 
their thirst, and ri*fresli themselves Aviili the cool and 
pleasant, though somewhat crude fruit, of the plum and 
hullnee trees ; and in doing so, we may i)erhaps etfmc 
nearer to liaving some just idea of Iheir rcjil Avorth, and 
ho led to sec Iioav graciously GchI adaj)ls his gifts lo the 
Avants and circumstances of his croalur(‘s. 

The cherry is the next wild fruit which claims our 
attention, and of this avc find two varieties. The first, 
the goan-tree (Cmisus s/y/t'c.s^r/.s), called by the i>easaiits 
ill Siiffijlk and Cheshire, * Merny-tree,’ from tlie Ereiieh 
Avord 7tierisia\ is foiiiKl in most [»arts of England in 
Avoocls and coppices. This fruit is also called in home 
countries coroon, from coivne, a eroAv. Its flowers 
arc ill nearly sessile nmhcls of the purest Avhite ; its 
leaves broadly laneo-shapi'd and doAvny beneath, pointed 
and serrated, wdlh two unequal glaiuls At tlie base. 
The fruit is a drupe, globose, llesby, and devoid of 
bloom. Several varieties oi;eui* in this species, ditler- 
ing chiefly in tlic colour of the fruit, which is, how- 
ever, usually black. The Avood is linn, strong, and 
lieaA'y. Evelyn includes it in his list of forest- trees, 
and describes it as rising to a height of eighty feet, aiiiV 
producing valuable iimlx.T: ho says, ‘if sowru in projicr 
soil, they Avill thrive into staUdy trees, beautified AvitJi 
blossoms of suiqiassiiig Avliitcncss, greatly relieving the 
sedulous bees and attracting bin Is.’ U'lie wood is uhcful 
for many purposes, and polishes Avell. Thoiigli the 
clierry is iioav classed among the fruits native to this 
isle, authors iiiforni us that it AA'as introduced by the 
Itomaiis. Evelyn says : ‘It Avas years afte* the 
foundation of Romo ere Italy had tasted a cherry of 
their oAvn, which being then brought thither out of 
Pontus, did, after 120 years, travel tul uitimos Bri- 
lamos* Its name is derived IVoni Kerasooii, the city 
Avhence it Avas first brought into Europe by Eucullus ; 
and so valuable did he consider tlie acquisition, that 
, he gave it a most conspicuous place among the royal 
tfeasures which he brought home from tlic sacking of 
tho capital of Anneiiia, Tlic fruit of the geau-treo is 
rather harsh till fully ripe, and then becomes somewhat 
vapid and watery, yet it is very gratcfuUo tlie palate 
after a day’s rambling in tho Avoods ; ami, moveover, 
this wild stock is the source w' hence avc liave, by 
cultfi^, obtained tho rich varieties Ai’liich now grace 
i^rdons. The cherry is a very prolific tree. Wc 
liavo terd of one, the fruit of % li fj 

aiinvtii to seven suocessive ycars^jttlfjt requires care 
k AS it produces ittmmi generally at the 

branches, w}}i<dt should therefore ncver .be 
short^i^ PbUHps sa^'s : < Clierries bear the knife 
uny other sort of toit-trees, and wc AV'ould 
ther^^t^ki^ess oh the pruuer, that though the fruit 
was to »word,it may be lost by the knife T 
Tlfl^' cf cherry is the bird- torry 

A pretty little smooth-branched tree, 


with ‘Joubly-serratc, acute leaves, and beautiful wJiite 
blossofns, AAdiicli grow in long-shaped racemes, liangirig 
in pendulous clusters, and forming an elegant ornament 
to tile licdges and lA'oods in May. It groAvs chiefly in 
iScotland and tho north of EnglaiK?, wliere tjio peasants 
call the fruit, wliich is small, black, and liarsh, * hag- 
berries.* Tliis fruit can scarcely be called edible, but it 
gives an agreeable Ihivoiir to brandy ; iind in SAveden 
and other northern countries is soineliines added to 
hoine-inadc AA^iiies. Ther^ is, or w'as, a feast celebrated 
in Hamburg, ciflled the Feast of Cherries, in Avhich 
troops of children parade tlic streets Avith green houglis 
ornamented with elicrrii-s, to «-oinmeinorate a triumph 
obtained in tlie following iiKinncr:— ‘In ]4il2, tho 
Hussites tlireatcncil the city of Hamburg Avitli imme- 
diate deslrnetion, Avlicn one of the citixens, named 
AV’^olf, proposed that all the children in the city, from 
seven to foiirtei'ii years of age, should be clad in 
mourning, and sent as supx>liants to the enemy. Pro- 
copius Kasus, chief of the HussiU’s, Avas so touched 
Avfth this siiectacle, that he received the young suiqili- 
anls, regaled them Aviih cherries and other fruits, and 

t iroinised them to siiare thecit}'. The children returned 
Towned Avith leaves, liolding cherries, and crying 
“ Victory !” ’ 

TlUNtiS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

^ Hcptcmhcr 18 .'i 2 . 

PROour.ss, in one or other f)f the many forms in which 
it has of late presented itself, is now the prime subject 
of talk ; and it* the progress be real, it Avould not be 
easy to find a more satisfactory cause of coiiA’^crsation. 
(io-ahead i)e(q>U^ take much interest in the ocetin 
steam-boat question ; and now that the ColliRs line ofm 
.«teajners is sni)portcd by a grant from the United 
Stales governiiK'iit, double the amount of that jiaid to 
the British lino, it is said that W'c are to be irrocover- 
ahly beaten in the passage of tho Merry,’ as tlonaihaii 
calls it, hetAvcon Liverpool and Noav York. ^Fast sailing 
is no doubt an essential dcLsidcratuni in these days — 
but what a price to pay for it I A quarter of a million 
oil one side the Atlantle, and half a niilUon on the 
other : as though there were not enterxirisc enough 
in eithiT land to undertake tho lAwk — and do it 
Avell too— without a subsidy. Due result may lio 
safely iiredieated — that the winner will be the first to 
give in ; and the timid may eoinfort theinsclvea wdth 
the assurance, that neither national iirosperity nor 
‘ decadence ’ diqiends on the issue. A line to run from 
LiA'ci'iioul to Portland, in the state of Maine, is in coii- 
tc#nphition ; and thcUuiiai ’ Coinj»ny arc building four 
sercAv-steanu'i's — tTt^i^l //t/cs, Jura^ and Bttia — - 

Avhich are to carry lfi\ mails lo Chagres, as well as 
New York, 

• The first steani-collior has come into the Thames, 
having run the distaii ;e from NoAvraetle in forty-eight 
hours. Forty hours, avc are told, Avill suffice in future, 
when the stiffness of the ncAv niaeiiiMcryytojj^ave 
worked off. She cousumed eight tons of cpal on to 
voyJIge, and brought COO tons as cargo, the whole of 
AAdiich Avns discharged in the day, and the vessel -went 
back for a further ^up]>ly. Apart from the facilities 
for loading and unloading, the certainty AvitU which 
these steamers will make tho passage, aa’UI bentidt, 
tho citizens of London, by saving them from to 
in price AA’hich inevitably follows the fall of tpe ; 
thermometer in Pecember* itw 

But with all this, our already ciwW : 

becoming overcrowded, to remedy which 
project is afoot to a new dock at Plaisto^ 

Jbw miles bolow London Bridge, whore a 
of the ever-niultiplyinf%hlpjs may tod 
The extent is to .Jjje ninety 
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and nearly 200^000 feet of fireproof warelions&room. 
How far this will meet the want, may bo infbrrel from 
the fact, that the tonnage of the port of London has in* 
creased from 000,110 tons in 1828, to 2,170,822 tofts in 
1862. And^ an exjferionce of three years may be relied 
on, the increase is to be progressive ; for of new British- 
built ships in 1840, the amount was 121,260 tons; in 
1850, 137,58d tons; in 1851, 152,563 fons. {Such an 
augmentation shews, tlmt we have iiotiiing to fear from 
repeal of the Navigation l|^ws ; upd the fruits of 
unrestrictiou ore shewn in the increased size of ships, 
in their improved external form, and interior accommo- 
dation. • It may be mentioned here, tliat the Lords 
of the Admiralty liavc ordered that all sliips* log-lK)oks 
sent to their dcx»artment shall be true and faithful 
popics, with a track-chart of the winds cxixjrienccd 
on tlw outward and homeward voyage, in addilion 
to the usual information. {Steam- vessels are to keep 
a record of the (juantity of coal on board at noon 
each day — of the time it is estimated to last— and of 
the number of miles steamed in tlie previous twciify- 
four liours. 

Hallways, too, exhibit signs of progress. The grt)sj 
proceeds of tlio traffic for the first seven months of 
1851 amounted to L.8,251,303, wJiilc for the same 
portion of the present year the sum is L.8,5U4,002 ; ii 
result the more striking when it is remembered that 
lost year we had the Exhibition. Tlic new lines op(‘ncd 
in 1851 comprised not more tluin 2(il) ^juiles — the 
smallest amount in any year since 1 848— so that, at 
the end of December, we had 681)0 miles of railway 
actually opened, and 5101 miles anthojiised and still to 
be made. It is clear that the greater x>ortion of the 
latter will never bo attempted, seeing that people have 
really fornd out that railways are not exempt from the 
'Operation of the great natuVal laws of supxily and j 
demand. Some of the facts of last year’s traffic are 
f^ltounding : the t(Jtal nnmber of passengers conveyed 
was 85,801,095 — twelve millions more than in the pro- j 

^ year ; and the aggregate returns ainuuutcd to 
97,469. What a difference when compared with 
t;be sum paid for travel and transiiort twenty years ago! 
In the United States, the number of miles of railway 
actually oxxni is 13,200, which, by the end of 1855, it is 
expected will be increased to 18,000 or 20,000. Iljerc 
are 27,000 miles of electric lelegrajdis, but in tliis 
estimate the five or six lines between any tivo i>hices 
are all counted. On one of the lines from New ^ork 
tp Washington, 258,857 messages were sent in tlie year 
otkding lost July, the toll for w hich amounted to 103,232 
dollars— over L.20,000. 

Notwithstanding all this material development, in 
some respects there is no advance — except it Iks of 
frires, which on somftJincs running out of London ha^;e 
been increased in accordance wjjh'^* arrangorucuts ’ be- 
tween companies who seem ^sirous of substitiituig 
wholes^e mouoxKily for wholesome competition. JMur- 
murs on every side already attest the eiibcts of such\i 
ehOJige of system, and it is to he hoxted tliat imiierativc 
moans will bo found of insuring more attention than at 
pipsmsMe^the comfort and safety of passengers. No 
one out oft tho position of a director or shareholder con 
see any goi^ reason why English railway carriages 
fthotild be less comfortably fitted up than those of the 
oofitineat. How is it that Bcconij-class carriages are 
td lie seen abroad with stufi^ seats and padded backs, 
imd never fri En^nd ? It oaimol be that we do not 
pay enoui^ tot the aocommodatioii. We pay too^much 
-t^a fact worth remembering with railway anudgaitiation 
Iw^mng in tlie future ; an event wbhh mnot not take 
p\j^ wittiOUt, ^ public coming in <lemonstrably as 
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montlis. It* is always something tliat knowledge is 
increased; but whether the accumulating of fact on 
fact, to the neglect of generalising thdse facts, be the 
fruc means thereunto, remains to be proved. Science 
has been Soaring in search of facts ; for the committee 
nppokjted to manage the* Kow Observatory, thinking 
that tBiJ x>benomcna of meteorology would answer further 
qucstilming, have sent up a balloon, with instruments 
and Of servers, to make a' series of observations. Tlie 
tempiaturc was read off from highly sensitive thermo- 
meters at each minute during the ascent, so as to 
ascertain the difference of the heajb of successive strata 
of the atmcsphcre, and the rate of variation. In tho 
first flight, the party reached the height of 19,500 feet, 
ami Qanic to a temperature of 7 degrees, or 25 degrees 
bMow the freezing-point, which, considering the state 
of the temi)crature at tlio surface, w^iis an un6XX)ccted 
result — ia fact, an abnormal one ; and not dissimilar to 
that which so much astonished our neighbours across 
, the Cluinncl when Barral and Bixio went up. But if 
it be abnormal, as is said, it is remarkable that i)reciscly 
tlie same tcmx>erature was met with at about the samo 
height on the second ascent. Another object was, to 
hriSig down siieciiucns of air from different altitudes, 
for analysis ; to try the cffcicfc of the actinometer at 
great elevations ; and to note tho hygromctric condition. 
"J’here are lo be four ascents, so as, if possible, to 
obtain something like satisfactory data by repetition ; 
and in chic time, detailed reports of the whole of tho 
observations will be made imblie. 

As ozone is at iiresent attracting attention, it might 
liavc lieeii \\ orth while to ascertain the i>roportion of 
this constituent in the liigher regions of the atmo- 
sjihere. According to Messrs Frcmy and Becquercl, 
the term ozone ought to be abandoned ; for, after a 
series of cnndul cxiieriments, they have como to the 
conclusion, *iliat there is no real transformation of 
matter in the production of ozone, but that it is 
notliJng more than ‘ electrified oxygen,* or oxygen in a 
liarticular state of chemical affinity. Further research 
will perhaps shew us ivhethcr they or Schoenbein arc 
in the right. At all events, the inquiry is interesting, 
qiarticularly at this time', when cholera— to which ozone 
is antagonistic — is said to be again about to pay us a 
visit; and seeing that tlie dexitrine of non-contagion, 
imt forth so authoritatively by our General Board of 
Ifoalth, is disputed ; and that a certain morbific influ- 
ence can bo conveyed and imparted, is shewn by | 
abundant evidence to be alike x>robahlc and possible. 
'What took place lately in Foland is cited as a case in I 
Iioinl'. Excavations were being made at Lusk; near 
Kalisch, which laid open tho cemetery where the bodies ^ 
of those who tiled of cholera in 1832 had been buried. 
Ail wdio wore engaged in the w'ork died, and the disease 
spread fatally tliruugbout the neighbourhood. What 
an iinxiortant question hero remains to bo settled ! and 
how is it to he settled while xieopio are unclean and 
towns undraiiicd ? • 

Astronomers have given good proof of activity during 
the present year, by the discovery of four new planets 
and one new comet — two of them by Hind, who 
has now tlie^mcrit of having discovered half a dofton of 
those minor* members of our plauetaiy system. iBfry 
.years ago, such an achievement would have an 
exalted reputation ; but in these dayis of kojen '^ter* 
prise in science, as well as in commerce, not 
such Uttle wofids us fiM in 
question. If short of the to 

satisfy us, who shmTfajr that even this wlU not 
itself to the far*pieioing ken of Bie n^iiMter 
telescope refracting, not on 

Wandsworth Common, at the cost an 
nomer, tot the promotion of the celesikd 
Bosse has now 'a cornpetBmr; 
feet in length,, and the' 
the 'distant object^ 




ilidcoveries by means of the new instrument ? Photo- 
graphers will be able to obtain what has long been a 
desideratum— -a largo image of the moon ; and tho sun 
will doubtless have to reveal a few more secrets con- 
cerning Ills physical constitution, to say nothing of the 
rennote and mysterious ncblilaj. Apropos of tlw sun, 
Father Secchi, of the observatory at Borne, ]i|s been 
questioning tho great luminary with x’liilo'Vphical 
apparatus, to ascertain whether any difference cluld be 
detected in the heat from different parts of its sVrface, 
and tho proportion lost in its passage through the 
iiLniosphcrc. lie finds that the equatorial region is the 
holiest; and that, js on our earth, the tciiiperaturc 
diiuiiushcs towards the poles : it is in the central 
region that spots most frequently appear. The rt‘sult 
of the investigations is that, after allowing for absolu- 
tion, the heat which comes to the earth corresponds in 
amount to that inferred from photometrie experiments, 
wliereljy the exi>crimeuts made at Paris and at Borne 
contirni each other. , 

Now that Mr b'ox Talbot has so praiseworthily given 
up his patent riglit to Talbotypcs, except in the matter 
of i)ortr»iits, the art of photography will find itself 
stimulated to 3 'ct furtJjer develoimieiits ; and with free 
practice, many now api>lications of it will he discovered. 
Magic-lantern slides, for instance, obtained from the 
negative image, are already lowered in price, while 
their style and finish are singularly beaiitilul. Tho 
architect of the bridge now being built over the Neva, 
at St Petersburg, is turning it to account in a very 
practical manner. Being an Knglishman, he has had 
to endure much jealousy and misrepresentation, and 
attempts have been made to prejudice tlic authorities 
against him. To counteract these designs, he takes 
every week photographs of the work, which distinctly 
shew its prtjgress, and these he sciula to the emperor, 
who looks at them in a stereoscope of llic*larg(‘st size, 
and can thus satisfy himself of the actual condition of 
the bridge by means which malice or envy would not 
easily falsify. If the photograph shews finished 
arches, of what use will it be to deny their existence ? 
Veoplu out of Bussia may perhaj^s find it worth while 
to try the same experiment ; and before long, a nev* 
order of ‘detectives’ on elevated stations, will he taking 
])liotographs of all that passes in the streets, and pick- 
pockets in delicto will find tlieir oiiencc and their Jike*- 
uess imprinted by one and the same process. With 
such a means of detection, and all the police statioJis 
connected by telegraidiic wires, what arc the thieves 
to do? 

Manchester shews itself earnest in the cause of^'vlu- 
eation, by having established a Free Library of 1G,000 
volumes for reference, and 5000 for lentling, and paid 
for it by voluntary subscription — L.800 of which w^is 
contributed by 20,000 of the working-classes. To 
their honour be it recorded ! But the inhabitants have 
done yet more ; they have made over the library to 
the town-council, that it may become one of ^heir 
{Tublic institutions, and have agreed to pay a lialf-penny 
rate to provide tiio necessary funds for its perpetual 
midntenimee. May they have their reward 1 

Considering that educational reform qp renovation 
may;, erelong be looked for at Oxford, iif Jiccordance 
wiin iShe recommendations of the University Comrais- 
siqiL it behoves other parts of the kingdom to be fully 
awdee to the importance of tiio subject. ‘ There is a 
spm^ng oonriction, tliat man was 
put^^^ithan to be a beast of a creature of 

s^kt^ It will not do this ^conviction. 

must be made to educate 
and eiQ%|^teti ; to touch the heart as well as to train 
thehlll^h And it must not be forgotten^ that edudl^ 
tiou IhaMTOs very much besides mere book-learnings 
the amM duties, namely, of everyday life, Some- 
v^;^la|ler is to be tried in the City Hospice 
and |ust opened near the ibot of Holbom 


Hill. Though fitted up in an old house, it is a training 
institjtc of a new kind, where individuals of both sexes 
will acquire useful knowledge in a practical way, best 
explained by a passage from the report of tho opening : 

‘ In one portion of the cducaticftial depostment is an 
ironing-table, provided with the necessary utensils, for 
the purpose of instructing the women ai^d girls in that 
necessary porfton of domestic science, from the finest 
description of work down to the very coarsest. Adjoin- 
ing this is a tab^o laid ojxt en famiUe; this also being 
considered, and 'justly so, no uniinxxortant branch of 
knowledge. In another portion is a table prci)ared 
for a largo party : every variety of glass likfly to be 
required being properly placed, imd every napkin being 
diirercntly folded, so as to enable the ambitious neoi)Iiytc 
to suit the taste of all mistresses. Beyond this is a 
small closet, with a window resembling those of an 
ordinary-sized house; and tliis the men and women are 
both taught to clt‘an, while tlic closet itself serves as a 
cover for the simple oiieration of polishing boots and 
slfocs. To this succeeds a table, upon whicli are placed 
tlic utensils for cleaning plate, and on another table 
the instruments for cleaning lumps.’ Such an estab- 
lishment ought to ])rosper ; and perhaps this one will, 
if the giving away of soup for nothing, wliich is another 
part of its functions, docs not kill it. There seems 
boniethi ng incongruous in erieouraging industry and 
self-reliance with onti hand, and lielplcssncss with tho 
oth(‘r. , « 

On the whole, it must be admitted that w'o are 
making i)rogrcss, and those who llihik so, may very 
juojitrly talk i«hout it. Among a largo number, the 
Crystal i’alacc becomes daily a greater subject of 
importance. Soon tho last ))ortLons of the famouis 
siructurc will bo removed from Hyde Park, *0 rise in 
renew’ed beauty on the itill-sloiJC at Sydenham ; where** 
the restored edillec is to l)e(‘omc a permanent object of I 
interest, fur transcending all x>i^(^'vious acliievcmcnts in 
tlic way of exliibitions. 

Of foreign matters which have attracted attention, 
there is tlic remarkable fidl of /;/•«?«, not rain, in Bel- 
gium, a few weeks since, of a kind altogetlier unknown 
ill that country. Some of it has been sowm, with a 
view’^ to judge of it by the idant; meanwhile, the learned 
are speculating as to its origin. The Dutch, pursuing 
their steady course of rerjamation, have just added 
some liundreds of acres to their territory on the borders 
of the Scheldt ; anti it is said that the grand enterprise 
of draining the llaarlenimcr-Moor is at last completed, 
there being nothing now left hut a small running stream 
across the lowest part of tho basin. Tho quantity 
pumped away in the last eight months of 1851, averaged 
a little over three inches per month, a small amount, 
a^lparciitly ; but when it is knmfli, that lowering the 
lake one inch onlyTft^ aw'ay four million tons of water, 
we may form a fair idcitNef the imiiortance of the work, ^ 
and of the quantity liftiKkiii the eight months. The 
I (foxith at the beginning of this year was three feet eight 
inches, and this is now discharged. To have carriet} 
such a w'ork to a successful issue, may bo ranked among 
the greatest of engineering triuiniihs. t 

To turn to another part of the world: tlicfe is some- 
interesting from the Sandwich Islands. The 
king wishes to assimilate his government to thttt 
England, to guard against the casualty of a coup 
and a small military f^rce has been organised fiu?/ 
defence. Tho Beport of tho Minister of tho 
States^ that ISO persons had taken tho oath of ^ 

within the year, of whom 66 were citiaenki if Ike ‘ 
United States; 3} British; 15 Chinese; and 18ixf oi||p 
countries. The foreign letters received imd 
bered 24,787— more than half to the 
J?osides which 81,050 domestic letters 
among the group of islands. The!« ojm 
of wliich 481 are Protiftant, with .lgiOtfi sdhiAiibm 
104 B 6 man C 5 thoUc,'with 1^56 
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1171 marriages; and the population returns show that 
the number of natives is still slowly on the delreaso, 
tlio birtljs among them having been 2424, wliilo the 
deaths were 6792. • 


ADVEKTUREB OP A TOUKSIURE OnOOM. 

Letters frora Paritiii, of the 9th iustautf aiinouiu'e that 
I the resolution has been taken at V'imiia to deprive the 
Duke of Parma of the adinhiistration of his status, and to 
put in a regency, of wliieh Wapd is to He the head. The 
elevation of Ward affords not only a singuliu' instance of 
the mutability of Iminan aflairs, but of the tendciuy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, when transplaiib^d to forcJgn eonntrirs, 
to emerge to cmiuenee, and surpass others by the Inunely 
but rare qualities of coiTiuion-seiisc and unfalterfiig energy. 

^ Ward was a Yorkshire groom. The Duke of TiUeea, when 
on a visit to this country, perceiving tlio lad's nu'rit, took 
him into his service, a.tid proiu<»tcd him, through th<* several 
degrees of command in his stable, to be Iioad-gnmm of the 
ducal stud. Upon Ward's arrival in Italy uitli his master, 
it was soon found that the intelligenee wliieli lie displayiMl 
in the mdiiagenient of the stables was applicable to a variety 
of other departments. Jn bud, the duke bad sneli a high 
opkiion of Ward’s wisdom, that he very rfir<‘lv oniittcul tfi 
consult him upon any iiuestiou tliat he was jierplexed to 
decide. As Louis XII. used to answer those wlm ai»- 
plied to him on any Imsiiicss, by referring them to the 
Cardinal d’Amboise, with tlie word^ ; ‘ Ask <b‘orge,’ so 
diaries of Luee.a cut short all applications uith ‘do to 
Ward.’ He now became the factotum of tlie'prinee, won, 
in the disturbances which preeedeil the revolutionary year 
of 1649, a diplomatic dignity, and was despatched to Florence 
upon a confidential mission of the bighest^jinportanec. He 
was dejHited to deliver to the (irand Duke the act Of abdi- 
cation of the Duke of Lueea. Soon after, hi DM9, when the 
^Duko of*Tai(?ca resigneil his otjier states to !»is son, Waril 
became the liead counsellor of this prince. AVaril was on 
QilQ ocetusion despatched to Vienna in a di])lomatie capacity. 
$<|liwarzcni)erg was astonished at bis capacity ; in fact, 
the ci^cUivant Yorkshire stable-boy was tlio <uily one of the 
diplomatic body that could make head against the im- 
petuous counsels, or rather dictates, of SeliwarzcTibcrg ; 
and this wa.s found highly us(‘fid by other members of tlu' 
diplomatic, body. An English gentleman, supping one 
night at the Eiussiaii ambassador’s, eomiilirncntcti him uprui 
his excellent liam. ‘ There ’s a mcniher of our dijdomatic 
corps here,’ replicil Meyendorff', ‘wJio supplies us all uitli 
hams from Yorkshire, of whicli comity he is a nativ c.’ Ward 
visited England. The broad dialect and homely phrase 
b^*aying Jiis origin through thi' profusion of orders of all 
f^utries sparkling on Jiis breast, he rarely \ciitui<*d to 
appear at evening soirees. Lonl Palin<‘rston declared lie 
was one of the most remarkable men he had ever met 
. with. Ward, tlirough his vicissitudes, luis preserved an 
honest pride in hi.s mjHvc country. 11c doe.s not eoiie^al 
his httinble origin. The portraits ofjLi.s parents, in their 
Jiome^Bpuii clothes, appear in Ju^plcndid saloon of the 
prime-minister of Panna.— parmjraph, 

DURATION or TLANTS. 

The sevorid kind.s of plants vary exceedingly in their 
dagr eos of j ongevity, some being aiuuial, perfecting thehr 
a year, ripening their seeds and perishing ; 
olihots are\>cronnial, and continue to grow and flouris^i for 
and centuries. Warm and cold climates hav<', much 
on the duration of plants, and, in some few 
plants that are annual inSoold climates liccome 
wiien' transplanted into warm regions, and tlm 
transplanled ffom wriiu to cohl emes. 

! kinds of trees that are very short-lit'ed, a.s 

the plum; others reach a gr^t agt^, as the 
ilHt . Apple* Bojpe kinds ef forest-trees are 
duration, And spochnens are in e.vjst- 
of the present mder 
. The oak, chestnut, and pine of 

%f from 30Q to 600 yearwT 
.or >u<<ht&'Voe^ of (fad swamtw has Atruished 


England and Constantinople more than 1000 years old, of 
the yew, plane, and cypress varieties $ and Addison found 
trees of the boabah growing near the Senegal, in Africa, 
which, reckoning from the ascei*taincd afTe of otbcTs of the 
same species, Riiist have been nearly 4000 years of ugo. 
It may be remarked, that )i>ints of the same variety attain 
aboiitVie same age in all climates where they are produced. 
— Afnaican Courier. 


itn E RETURN TO L E Z A Y R E. . 

nr THE REV. JAMES GILBORXE LYONS, LL.D. 

« 

Leznyro is the iinrnc of a beautiful district In tho Isle of Man. 

1 c^ME to the place vUicrc my childhood had dwelt, 

•To the hcartli vvlicrc in early ilovotion 1 kuclt — 

The fern and tho bramble grew wild in tho hall, 

A nil the long grass of summer waved green on the wall : 
Tlie roof-tree was fallen, the household had fled, 

■ The garden was ruined, the roses uorc dead, 

The wild bird fleu scared from her desolate stone, 

And 1 breatheil in the home of iiiy boyhood — alone. 

That moment is past, but it h‘ft on my heart 
A romeinbranee of sadness wbich will not depart: 

1 have vMindered afar since that sorrowful day, 

1 have we])t witli the mournful, and laughed v\'itli the gay ; 
1 have lived vuth tlm straiigm', and drank of the rills 
Which go VKirhling their music on loftier hills; 

Rut I never Ibrgot, in rejoicing or earo, 

That mouldering liearth, and those hills of Lezayre. 

Yt‘t droop not, my spirit ! nor hopelessly mourn 
Over ills v\hieh the best and. the vMscst liavc borne: 
Though tho i^reetings of love, and tho voicos of mirth, 
May for ev'*v be bushed in the homesteads of earth ; 
Though the di(>ams and the dwellings of cliildhood dbcay, 
And the friends whom v\e ehertsh go hasting away, 

No voung hojies are 8rattered,no heart-strings an’ riven, 
No partings arc known in the households of Heaven. 

— : L_ _ . 
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ROBINSON-CIIUSOEISM OF COMMON.LIFE. 

It is ■wonderfully exerting ?o read the adventures of a 
shipwrecked mariner; to find liini cast away on a 
desert island, destitute of everything that beft»rc seemed 
necessary to his very existence; to sec him settling 
himself down in a strange and untried form of l:iie, 
substituting one thing for anotlier, doing altogether 
without some otlier thing, turning conslaiilly from 
expedient to expedient, bonding to his will the circum- 
stances that seemed his fate, and at length naturalising 
himself to the place, and living bravely on, truly and 
literally tlic Monarch of all lie surveys. The avidi^' 
with which wc drink in such details, seems to depend 
upon some principle in our nature; for a feeling of tlie 
same kind is excited by all other narrali(jns of vicissi- 
tude. The ^picture of calamity would be merely 
tiresome, were it not for the rebound wc expect: 
wo want to sec what the unfortunate vdiose story 
wo follow will do; by what steps he will try to re- 
ascend, or by what cxpcdieiils he vill make for j 
himself a new world in the depths to ^^hicll he has 
fallen. This principle is known to the skilful novelist, 
and he is the most successful who knows it best. Jt is ^ 
to the complete gratification iiflbrded to the mvstii'al 
sympathy referred to — the sympathy, not witli cala- 
mity, hut with struggle— that Robinson Crusoe owes 
its distinction as the most universally popular of all 
works of fiction; for although the facts of the narra- 
tive had probably never any actual existence, they are 
so rendered as to be instinctively received as »tho 
comiioneiit parts of a thing eternally true in nature. 

But in actual life the Robinson Cnisoes are few, and 
the shipwrecked mariners many. The mass of east* 
aways, when they find themselves separated from their 
kind, their comforts, their necessaries, yield, after a 
few feeble efforts, or without effort at all, to what is 
called their fate, and die of cold, or hunger, or despair. 
These multitudes we take no note of. They pasa aw'uy 
from the earth like shadows; or, if our eye follows 
tliem for a moment till the view is lost in tly crowding 
incidents of life, wo look upon them as tho victims of 
unavoidable and irresistible circumstances, and so turn 
calmly, away. But it would he well to examine this 
notion $ to contrast tlic victims with the^rif li ; ii Tnr 
to whether, the train of djjsjji^rt'stmices really 

diffeM in their several cases ; idfoso to ascertain the 
share Individual character may have had in the result. 
Let by. all means, continue to pity the victims^ 
wlietfi^ we find their bones bleaching in the desert, or 
stirred ahote by the tide ; but it may be suspected 
thatWh' ^tidlbi|t to pity tliein less for the hardness of 
their tlie weakness which could not 


withstand it. ^ A French writer has finely said, that 
history" is the struggle of tlie human race with destiny. 
Even so, we think, is the history of individuals. 

Lf>ok abroad into ordinary life, and examine the 
(‘ondition of its castaways. One finds himself alouc 
in the crowd of mankind, with Avind and tide against 
Ijim, surrounded by influences like evil spirits, the 
earth drj’^ and famished under his foot, and the 
heavens black with Iluinder above his head. Ho 
has no oxi>crioneo, little physical strength, only ordi- 
nary talent; but be has nerve and will: he can plod 
when lueeswiV ; he can stoop or climb as the time 
demands ; lie can cut a new path Avhen lie loses the old 
one ; and .so, stcji by step, he goes on — this gallant 
Crusoe — till he has coiupicrcd circuinstaiices and 
reached a. .secure sIicIUt. Another man : but here avo 
must speak of ei'ow ds and classes, for iinbecili^ afibets 
AAliole ri‘gions of society St once. A certain branch of’ 
industry, avc shall say — agriculture, handloom weaving, 
an^dhing — is struck with decay, and its followers 
throAvii out of employment. What course do the 
unfortunates take? They sit down and curse their day ; 
they appeal to the sympathies of tlieir mort* successful 

► hrethreii ; they lean idly Avherever th(‘y can find sup- 
port ; and failing this, they starve in a body, or drift 
into the Avorkhouses. In such circumstances, men 
seldom think even of the obvious expedient of changing 
their loealilj, far less of changing their emidoyinent. 
They are rotited to tlie'.'^oil like a plant; when the 
Avork they lane been accustomed to is no longer 
Avanted, they cross their hands ; and so they remain, 
and AA'itlier, and despair, and die. Thus Avhen the kelp 
business was at an end, the fcJcotchiJighlanders sat down 
in their lielj^less lu^yi>r^ till they^'crc SAvcpi as with 
a besom out of the i>Ad they cumbered. Yet Avhat 
;Mcchi has done lor his Fiptnje bog on a large scale, j 
AA'Xh cxiiensive raacliinery, and hired labour, might I 
have been done by each of them on a small scale, ! 
Avithout cxpt'iiso, and Avith his oaa n labour. A wholesome 
living might be wrested by determined men the ! 
wildest noo^ in Scotland, and the sea aldno would 
support a large population. AVhat tho jAcople did, 
however, was merely to pick up such shell-fish as the 
Avaves chanced to tflrow iit their feet, and hold out 

> their lean liands for national charity. 

As we ascend in sodetj^ a similar spectacle presents 
itself. All trades and professions, without exception, 
are crowded Avith dnee well-doing individuals, who 
serve only to cumber the ground, and iphstruct tlii^ 
progress of otliers. Whatever bo liis reverses, 
seems to think it necessary to abide by his bmploytoj^ 
and his station, even i^lic starA-es in tUq 
excites pity or ridicule in t|e other. Ho wiU. Si^i%e6 
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that he has suffered ship^vreck; that ho iim been 
thrown into entirely new circumstances ; that^il must 
' disengage himself from old habits and prcjudiceS| and 
construct gnew his* scheme of life. He is one of a 
tribe, and must stand or fall by his profession and his 
order. He has lost all perception of his own indivi- 
duality,. and IS afraid to take a single sFtop that is not 
prescribed by custom and cxainjdc. Hut, indepen- 
dently of the Robinson CrusQ'>s of tha^cla'^s, many such 
slaves of conventionalism achieve their freedom while 
intendi«,g only to better tljcir condition. Tliey emigrate 
to a new country, and lind theinsohes actually in a 
desert island — an oasis in the wilderness — vdiere it is 
necessary to Avork at whatever employment oilers tlie 
means of subsistence — to resort to all^nrts of shifts 
and expedients, and to submit (ilioerfully to llif 
deprivation of things they luul in former times reckoned 
necessaries of life. The change is found to ho epri- 
dlicive to vigour lx)lli of mind and boily. The indolent 
become active, tlie dclic.atc, strong. NcilluT the 
physical nor umral constitution i.-> easily iiijiiiv*!, 
except by the influences of artitlcial life. A man avIio 
dares not sit by nn open window for fear of the 
draught of air, if tlirowu upon a rock in the sea - ! 
exposed for days and nights to all the* winds that blow, | 
wet, cold, and starving - susUiins no i^Jjn y. Persons 
in this situation, or similiir ones, liavo remarked over 
and over, again with astonisliment, ^.that they Averc 
never in bettor health in their Ihes ! 

'J'he bcnolicial effect of emigration on the (‘haracter 
,, and liaKlts of the^ Insszaroni of Ireland, is sufllcieiit to 
indicate (he cause, of many of the great evils of social life 
at homo. People v/il^ not recognise the fact, that they 
are castaAvays of fortune, and require to scramble ns 
well as they can for a Huhsistmcc. They like to read 
of the struggles of the lioiv.nsou (.'rusoc's, but never 
think of imitating thorn. They hnAm not imagination 
enough to sec the analogy between such positions and’ 
their OAATi; and it is not till they aetinlly lind theiii- 
selves in some far-away desert, that tlie si umbering 
energies of their character are aA^akened. Then tiny 
have nothing to lean upon but their industry — notliiiig 
to look to but their ingenuity. Expedient, s must lake 
the phico of habits ; necessity must ire tlieir laAv instead 
of prescription ; the chains of conA^cntionality— a.s 
strong among llic lowest as among the highest — drop 
from their limbs, ancT the man rises ui) from the ruins 
of the slave and beggar. This coiy'.x.mmation, lioAveler, 
is not tho invariable result^^EA^cn emigration only 
increases, although to a extent, the number of 
Crusoes ; and there is still a portion of the people yfim 
drift to and fro'as helplessly as sea-weed. Hut at home, 
tho bulk of tho people are in this condition ; they liaA'^e 
no ^itpUjdty for expedients, wddeh arc tho stepping- 
stones of progress. A resolute tradesman, wln^i one 
thing fails, tries another ; when one process is found 
;t|i4ioUa or expensive, he has rectjjirse to auother; and 
jwt tjie same, way the whole^of jociety is on the move 
rwwtod and upward. Rut tlil movers arc not then 
th^y arc the stirring spirits ^hf tho time, at 
Whose oeAseless work the multitude gaze unreflectingly, 
gruni^ng when their own occupation grows scanty, 

, 4md looidbn^ relief, not to themselves, but to their 
a^ghboursi ^eir supi^riors, their rulers. 

ago, a correspondent of ours, struck ap- 
the true cauae^«f the evil— the tyranny 
t|ie emigration 'of 


those classes supposed to be the most slavishly sub- 
jected to it, without having previously made a trial of 
tlieir energies. He proposed that every ^genteel ’ family, 
before scUing their lives and fortune upon the cast, 
should establish themsclvfjs for a time in some solitary 
distrik of their own country, remote from the comforts 
and cij^ivcniciices of life, and try whether their industry 
and W-genuity were of an available kind. Ue si^mcd 
to l.iof opinion that in most cases Ijie experiment 
Avould fail, and that tlius many un unfortunate expedition 
into the wildernosscs liLyoncl seas would be prevented. 
We are of the same opinion, only avo do not think either 
the experiment fair or the result desirable. The very 
.•r.nio'sphcrc of onr coiiutr}'^ is pervaded by a conven- 
tionalism which, as is proved by what passes every day 
before oi?r c^ cs, cannot he counteracted by mere exter- 
nal circumstances. 'I'lie fa'iiily in question would feel 
themselves to be {)ri]y ani-iteur Enisoos ; they would 
be liaAinted by tlio iilea, tlnit they Averc surrounded, at 
a distance of only a daj' or tAvo’s travel, by the ‘ genteel’ 
society of Avhidi tluy had formed a part ; and, above" 
all, tliey Avoiild have the consciousiiess iierpetiially 
belbre them, of being able to Avitlulraw from the adven- 
ture as soon as they lost heart. This last consideration 
of itself would he fatal. ^Nothing rouses energy and 
strengthens determination !0 cfrectiially .as tho knoAv- 
ledge tluil we are irretricA ably committed; the climber 
of .some desperate but possiljlc steep is never safe till 
the rope is cut hcaieath Jiim ; llic crosscr of a diflicult 
ford is ncA'er sure of completing the feat till he liaa 

Slept ill so fa’* that, should he Avade no more, 

UeturuiDg Avere !i>» tedious as go (/er, 

'file family, therefore, nii:;ht fail in their experiment, 
and ^et he fully adequate to the struggles of actual 
emigration. 

The lujmanitarians of the day, though full of a fine 
Crusoi' spirit themselves, seem not to rccogniso its 
’ nci'essily as a general ])rineii)le. They draAv a distinc- 
tion th.'it has IK) existeneo in nature between the classes 
they design to benefit and themseh^cs, legislating for 
tlioir ])roteges in tho fashion of a permanent providence. 
They know that a very large part of the population 
must labour Avitli their hands for hire — that this is an 
iiidi6X>cnsabie condition of all civilised society. They 
ktntw likcAvise tliat the labour-market is necessarily 
full of vicissitude, Unit Avork of particular kinds is 
tjonstantly shifting its place, now from one street to 
another, now from one town to another, now from one 
province to another. It would seem, therefore, to be 
ihcir cue, to fit the hahourer for tho changes that are 
liable to beset the Avay of life ho has chosen, or inty 
Avhich he has been thrown ; to imbue liiin witli Hhe 
noble Uriisoc spirit of adventure and expedient ; and to 
lc«ave his hands free to embrace his fortune wherever it 
may offer. • But no such thing. Their grand effort at 
present appears to be, to chain him to tlio Spot on 
Avhich ho happens to stand, by making him the possessor 
(ff some small house, or some small plot of grouiid. If 
fiftrli i ii itofa i 'ni- jgwket were permanent in its ^nnmd, 
exactly proporEftfc»^to the existing numbesPSi Slid yet 
elastic enough to m^t tho movement of population, 
this would be an excellent plan j but as it 1% it may 
ihe doubted whetlier there is not in a syst^ which 
restricts the locomotion of tho workman, the gsrxn of a 
great evil, both to tho class to wldch ho and to 

the cause of general progress. It sooms Ul this 
plan, which is now nmMng: suoh rn]^MVideS over tho 
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whole kingdom, is in antagonism with the* other great 
influences that are occupied in developing the chariicter 
of the age. While railway transit and steam navigation 
are labouring to break the chains that liouiid the work- 
man lo the locality in which ^je f^cw, the various Ismd- 
investraent societies are doing everything iii^ their 
power to rivet them anew. But this hint mist bo 
understood as applied to the system in its g%eral, 
not special application. Tlierc can be no doubt'tf its 
admirable ettect in multitudes of individual cases : 
what wo disapprove of, is the manner in which it 
addresses itself to tlic% working-class as a body. 

That no external circiiiiislancos at home, however 
terrible or desperate, can striiggle successfully^, except 
in a small minority of c.ases, witli the spirit of coi^ci> 
tionalism and the inert force of habit, is' provml by 
what is passing around ns in society. But it may at 
leawSt be hoped, that reason is able to e\ercisi.i*a ]>owcr 
which appears not to reside in tlie mechanical pressure 
of events. The misfortune is, that th(^ calamities of 
life do not find our minus in a slate of jnvparatioii to 
meet them. We have fornu'd no ii priori tluory. We 
are able to sink, and to suffer — some of us bravely; 
we arc able, wdien necessary, to ‘ilic like the wolf in 
silence ;* but of manly struggle wo are incapable. Now, 
wo have a plan of our own to propose, in which, we 
think, resides the grand arcanum of social regtauTatioii. 
Have you guessed it, intelligent readi*r? It is siui])!}'^ 
this; read liohinston Cr USOV. But not as formerly. J)o 
not regard it as a romance. Book upon it as a 
mirror of human life, in which tlie foriunes of men 
— in which your own ])osaihlc fortunes arc figured 
with photographie. truth ; and learn from it how to 
meet, how to resist, how to subdue them. Forget 
not, when oTjertakon by heavy niisfortuius, that you 
have suffered shipwrec;k ; and do not faneyytliat your 
desert island is a land flowing with milk ami honey. 
Look at things as they arc. Listen to the wind as it 
moans along the water, and to the sea as it breaks on 
that dread Ice-shore. Beinemljer tliat your safety 
depends upon your own courage, your own C'uergy, 
your own ingenuity. Do not dream that you hear 
amid tho diii tlie voices l)f friends and comrades, for 
that is i)rovcd by everyday experience to be a delusion: 
and, above all things, if you bo of the station in which 
conventionalism is strongest, do not fancy tliat the 
eyes of genteel people are staring at you through the 
gloom ! 


AN EPISODE 0¥ TITE BATTLE 04?\ 
THE BALTIC. 

Bjhave old Denmark was sincerely neutral during thc^ 
great French Revolution; hut Englaml, by a very 
questionable act, seized two Danish frigates — under 
search-warrants — and towed them to British ports. 
This arbitrary insult appears to have induced both 
Denmark and Sweden to join the ‘Northern Armed 
Neutrality,' which they did in the middle of December 
1800. Upon this, England embargoed all Danish and 
Swedish ships in our norts, and seized all,^r nearly 
all, their colonies. Shortly afterwards, Admiral Sir 
]^tker (commander-in-chief of the fleet), Afloiiral 
Lord Nolsqti, and Admiral Graves, sailod for the Bal^c 
wHh'iidmc forty -seven .ships of 

exposition through tho Soujiifmrid the Swed&h 
fleet ships of the line ancTthree frigjites, could 
not, or Aid not, leave Carlscrona; as to the Russian 
fleets itVaS flroasen up ; besides which, tho demise of 
fhq PQ'hl caused a vacillation in the councils 

of : ’Bie result was, that little Denmark was 

left lidded Mr tlio brunt of mighty England's : 

vengeah'Cii^ I 


Upoy the crown -prince of Denmark — aftenvards 
Frederick VI., one of the best sovereigns that ever 
swayed a northern sceptre— devolved the management 
of tlie nation’s aifairs; for lie had been rogent since 
1784, ill consequence of tho mental derangement of 
Chrisliaii Vll.^ TIic crown-prince was^sx brave and 
energetic man, and he made every possible i>reparatioii 
to defend Copenhagen — himself assuming the very 
responsible i)()st f)f comn'lander - in - chief. Tho land 
defences consisted of the Citadellct Frcdcrikehavn, the 
Crown Batteries, and if they were as formitflxblc in 
1801 as they wore when we saw thorn in 1850, they 
iiidoed po.s.iessed tremendous powers of destruction — 
also batteries on tho shore of the island of Amak 
— Amager, ns the English call it — whicli is scirarated 
from Copenhagen by a narrow arm of tho poa called 
Kallehostrand. The DanisI) fleet was moored in the 
'inner harbour, whieh is a very strong position, as the 
entrance is <lefended I)y booms, and batteries arc along 
its cast or seaward side. 

‘Oil April 1, 1801, the English fleet loomed ominously 
in llui liorizoji, and it became evident that a fearful 
combat was close at hand. The crown-prince issued 
his last ordt'is to Admiral Eisht'r, tho gallant com- 
mander of the Danish licet, ami to the oflieers in 
command of \hfc several batteries. A terrible day and 
niglil was llial for tbe Danes! They knew that with 
the morrow’s sui»,many of their fatliers, husbands, and 
brothers, muat fall ; and in ease victory should declare 
oil the sidi‘ of tlie assailant, they knew not what horrors 
of war might befall city. Yet llio Daflcs — as 

brave and noble a ])i'opI(‘ ns any upon earth — yielded 
not to despair. U’hey bitterly felt the cruel nature of 
their position, and with charaeleristie fortitude and 
unlUiiehiug resolution, jircpared to meet it. They 
might he eonquercid, and their capital given to the 
flames — they knew tliat; hut undauntedly did they 
^•ely on their native braveiy, and the justice of their 
cause; for they believed tliey wore engaged in a 
struggle of rielil against might. 

At tlie liour of so veil o’clock on this momentous 
evening of llio 1st of April, a ‘mess' of sailors on 
board a Danisli slii]) of the line, the outermost of all in 
the harbour, had just received, in common with their 
tehipiuates, an extra idlowaive of hraindevUn — ^whito 
corn-brandy, somewhat like whisly. They were filled 
with feelings of high i)rofessionM x>ride and confl- 
d(*nce, and eagerly 'Xiknlged one aiidflier, witli patriotic 
resolves, to conquer or ‘he in the morrow’s conflict. 
Some tossed off their all<i\aiice with national toasts. 
Oii^ man among them held his hrtvndtmin iintasted 
until all the Olliers had swallowtid theirs. This man 
w'as a sailor wlio had volunteered lo servo in the man* 
o’-war only tlic previous tlay. lie was a native^ of 
Copenhagen, and hitlierto had spent his lifl^ in* the 
merch|iit service ; hut he luid oflered himself patrioti- 
cally on this great emergency to light in his cotintry'f 
cause. I'licre Avas nothing remarkable or striking in 
his appearance : lie ^as a, sun-burnt, hardy-lool^ng 
young man of about fivo-and-twenty, and slight rathor 
%ian muscular in appearance. Like many of his 
countrySien, his hair w'as very light flaxen, dnd to,] 
eyes bright blue. His name was Anton Lundt. , , - 
‘Come, messmate,’ said on© of the sailors, 
mur toast ? ’ ^ ^ \ 

Anton Lundt started a little, his lip qtdV8f^;|(^) 
his eyes grew lustrous with hidden emotion. 
iog. his glass on high, 1^ exclaimed with 
‘Fmr Pis^n og vort Lanll — fbr Rosine pg 
mark!’ (For the girls and om 
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old Denmark !) and drained his hrmndeviin jto the 
last drop. 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed his messmates, ‘ your sweetheart 
and your |poimtry--no toast can bo better than that! 
Hurrah for Rosine and old Denmark I * Anton Lundt 
dashed the cuff of his sleeve over his eyes, and turned 
aside with a "glowing heart, and a prayer on his lips. 

On the eventful morning of the 2d April — 

To battle fior^*c cainc fprth 

All the might of Denmark’s t‘n)wn, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

® By each gim a lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the prince of all the hind 
Led them on. 

Nelson was the chief in commainl of the English ships 
engaged on this eventful day, for Sir Hyde Parker 
could not possibly come up with his portion of the 
fleet, as wind and tide were both dead against hhm 
Of Nelson, then, and his bhips, it is that Campbell 
sings : 

It lias ten c»f April morn by the chime; , 
As they drifled on their path. 

There was silenee deep as death, 

And the boMcsL held his breath 
For a time. 

And well might the boldest hold ^is breath! It 
was no ordinary foe that British valoui*' liad to con- 
tend with, but one of the bravest and most skilful 
both by sea and land in the whole world. At length 
the dread signal flew ‘ along the lofty British lim^’ .and 
each gun — 

• From its adaniantiim lips, 

Spread a death-shaao round the bhijis, 
liike the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

The appalling roar of a thousand ciumou ans^vered 
oil the ])art of the Danes, and soon the very wind of 
heaven was stilled by the thundering reverberations 
of the artillery. AVe leave the historian to dcscri]>e 
minutely the progress of the fight, and turn to the ship 
of Anton Lundt. 

We have already said that this ship was the outer- 
most in the inner luirboiir, and jis the combat deepened, 
she was exposed to the heavy broadsides of two Engli.sh 
seventy-fours. She was moorcil stem and stern, but 
lier stern moorings were shot away, and she conse- 
quently drifted in such a position, that both the English 
ship.s poured in an .awful lire that raked her fore and 
aft. In a few minutiCS, lier bowsprit w;is cut to shivers ; 
her foremast was splintered and tottering ; her main- 
yard broken up ; her mizcn-ma^^tstntirely curried aVvay, 


and sprinklbd with the blood of bis messmates, and 
said: ‘I will leap overboard with a line, and swim 
ashore to that battery, and then you can bend a hawser 
to tbe liiv: ; and when wo have hauled and secured it 
ashore, you will heave u^on it, and got the ship'' back 
tn her mooriiirrs ! ’ The cantain gazed a moment at the 


and drifting under her coun^^ her bows riddled with 
shot; and her upper do^Ts strewn with deiul and 
dying. Only about half a dozen of her guns could Ixj 
brought to bear, and although the crew m.-ule every 
possible attempt to manoeuvre the ship, so as to recover 
W^origind position, they entirely failed in doing so ; 
and it fas obvious that the unfortunate vessel would 
j?oon be a mere floating shambles, if not altogether 
shattered to pieces, and sent to the bottom. 

If a boat could have been sent ashore with a hawser, 
the ship would speedily dia-vc *hauled, so as to avoid i 
being raked, and also her own broa<laide would hav^ 
Ikw avwlable; but it would have bt»en hopeless t* 
. send off a boat, as every yard of intervening water was 
ploughed up with round and grape shot, and a l>oat 
Foald\have been specially aimed at, and sunk botbre 
Ibe had gone a couple of lengtiis. Moreover, every^ 

, Imt in the ship hafl beon stayed or knocked to atoms 

this horrible A^n Lundt, who was sta- 
the ltepi>ed up to tlie captain, 

'to the winAit, ail b^imal with powder, 


to her moorings ! ’ The captain gazed a moment at the 
iiitrcj id mariner who made such a chivalrous proposal, 
and f\cn, without a word of reply, sadly shook his 
hcar1>and significantly pointed to the water, which was 
all alive with hissing balls. 

‘ I know it, captain,* rejoined the undaunted volun- 
teer ; ^ but there is a (xod above all ! * Without further 
parley, Anton seized a coil of small white line, and 
with the dexterity of a seaman, knotted the end over 
bis iieelc and beneath one arm, bringing the bight 
over his shoulder for convenience in swimming. He 
then slipped off his trousers — the only garment he had 
on — .'iiiu took .a few loose coils in his hand, his mess- 
mates undertaking to attend to the running out of the 
bight after him. All was the work of a minute ; and 
without pause, ho plunged head-foremost into the sea 
from the tatiriiil, shouting, ns he clave the air: *Eor 
I J|psine og gainle Danmark — hurrah !* 

lie rose some dozen yards or more from the ship’s 
stern, having dived straight for his bourne, which was 
not more than eighty yards distant at the most. The 
general surface of the lirirbonr would have been per- 
fectly calm, had it not been for the continuous swells 
created by the oscillations of the Danish ships, as they 
rocked to and fro under their heavy broadsides. Just 
.ns Allton Jjuiidt emerged, a twenty-four pounder struck 
the water within a few yards of his back, but rico- 
clu'ttud exactly over his h(‘ad, merely stunning him for 
a moment with the spray. He swam straight as an 
arrow, with the long and powerful strokes of a first- 
ratt* swirvmer ; and occ.asionally, when the grape and 
musket shots wdiistled thick as hailstones around hhn, 
he dexterously dived. Thus swimming and diving 
alternately, he very quickly sped two-thirds of the 
p(‘riions distance, amid the cheers of his countrymen. 
At length, liowevi*r, the nearest English ship observed 
him, find jirobably gue.sscd his object ; for the marines 
on her poop lirod a close volley at him, and a«scrcam of 
rage* and despair from his messmates arose, when they 
beheld him Muldly throw up his left arm in unmistak- 
able agony, and flounder in what appeared his death- 
flurry. I'lien his body rose perpendicularly, till his 
shoulders were a foot or more clear above the water, 
and he .•?Iowly fell backward, with his head pointing to 
tlm Danish battery. Contrary to expectation, ho did 
hot sink, however, but floated at full length, with 
nothing but a, portion of Ins face visible. After a pause, 

^ be was observed to be propelling himself with his feet 
— swimming on his back, in fact — and his messmates 
on bofird the ship, and his countrymen at the battery, 

I now cheered louder than ever. Two minutes of breath- 
less suspense followed, and then a dozen hands were 
stretched forth, and he was lifted up the stony slope 
that led to the level of the battery. A moment he 
I turnbd round, and faced towards his ship— his right 
arm hanging helplessly down by his side, shattered 
above th^elbow by a ball, and his naked body stream- 
ing with^blood from several wounds — then he waved 
his left arm in the air, and feebly hurrahing, fell sense- 
less in- the arms of the soldiers. By the order of one 
their ofl icers, he was immediately conveyed out of 
Meanwhile, had victory to the Di^hish 
arms dependemsAJPoor Anton Lundt’s sihgi^. lieroio 
effort, Denmark u^ld ' assiiredly <have trium|^^d»7hr 
his scheme succeeded perfectly. A haivsieir had hten 
attached to the end of the line aboard tke' ship» tlie 
soldiers promptly hauled it ashore imd seddM and 
then the man-o*-wa]: was earily. hauled '^f 
critical position. 

Let us now briefly glance at the 
main battle. It commenced Ste chutes 
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after ten and in about an hour it vsis general on 
both Bides. The Danes fought — as they ever have 
fought^ and eve# will fight — ^like worthy descendants of 
their Scandinavian forefathers, and for awhile the 
result seemed doubtful. As already mentioned, Sir 
Hyde Parker could not get \o Nelson's aid ; and it is 
related that this excellent man— who was as gciprous- 
minded as brave — endured dreadful anxiety on account 
of Nelson and Graves. In another half hour lufcould 
bear it no longer, and resolved to make a signal lor the 
recall of the two subordinate admirals, remarking to 
his own captain, tlu^t if Nelson, wliose extraordinary 
character he well understood, really felt himself in a 
position to continue the battle with a prospect of 
ultimate victory, ho would heroically disobey* tlj|p 
signal. 

The signal of recall was accordingly lioistod, just at 
the time when the fire of the Danes had reached its 
acme, and it was yet a matter of considerable uncer- 
tainty to which side victory would incline. Nelson 
was swiftly pacing his quarter-deck, moving the stump 
of his lost arm up and down with excitenieiit, and the 
balls of the foe whizzed thickly around him, stretching 
many a brave fellow lifeless at his feet. The splinters 
flew from the main-mast, which a ball ijcrforated ; and 
then it was that Nelson is said to h:ive smilingly 
observed : ‘ Warm work ! this day may be the last to 
any of us at a moment ! Hut, mark you — I would not 
he elsewhere for thousands ! ’ 

The lieutenant whose duty it was to attend to the 
signals, now informed him that 3d — -‘Leave olT { 
action ! * — was hoisted on board tlie commandcr-in- ! 
chief. Nelson heard this unmoved, and made no rejily. : 
A second time the signal-lieutenant roi>orted it to him, | 
and asked if he should answer it in turn. ‘No!' was j 
the stern reply ; ‘ but acknowledge it.' lie then asked | 
if his own signal for ‘ close action ’ was dul/ llyiiig, and 
being affirmatively responded to, said : ‘ Mind you keep 
it so!' Let us quote the characteristic scene that 
immediately ensued : — 

‘ “Do you know,” said ho to Mr Ferguson, “ what is 
shewn on board the commander-in-chief! No. .-lb!” 
Mr Ferguson asked what that meant. “ Why, to leave 
off action ! ” Then, shrugging his shoulders, he repeated ! 

the worIs, “Leave off act ion ? Now, me if I do ! I 

You know, Foley,” turning to his own captain, “1 Jiavc 
only one eye — I have a /ight to be blind sometimes ! ” , 
and then, putting the glass to his blind eye, in that ■ 
mood of mind which sports with bitterness, he ex- 
claimed : “ I really do not .see the signal ! ” rrescnl ly 

he exclaimed : “ the signal ! keep mine flying» Sbr 

closer battle! That’s tlie way 1 answer .such sigirals! 
Nail mine to the mast 1 ” * * 

The action continued with increased vigour, fijr 
Admiral Graves, probably taking his cue from Nelson, 
also disobeyed Sir Hyde Parker's signal. At one 
the fire of the Danes grew weaker, and by degrees it 
•slackened, so that at tliirty minutes past two r.w., it 
hstd ceased altogether in many parts of Ihcir shore 
defences, and most of their ships struck to the i^iglisli, 
although the Crown Batteries, and a few mcn-o'-war 
ahead of Nelson's position, still fought with desperation, 
and fired on the EngUsh boats sent off' to* secure the 
pid^es. Some of the surrendered ships were, in fact, 
placed between two ^res — that of friends and foes, 
and the unfortunate crows suffered proportionately^ 
Kelson vtsa both angry and grieved 
ld^hie^ia:tely vent into the stem-gej];4r!!^nd addressed 

v^ldi^renowned note to the cM^n-prince, couched in 
these vqrda 

* ]^|ce-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to 
Iftfmm ar k when she no longer resists. The lint? 

defence vhich covered her shores has^struck to the 
Brl^Sah but if the firing is continued on the part 
of llenitundc, he must set on fire all the prizes that he 
has vitliout having the power of saving the men 


who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
are thi brothers, and should never be the enemies, of 
the English.' ' 

scaled this in an unusually formal manner, 
saying, that ‘it was no time to appcilr hurried.* 
Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger carried this letter 
ashore,* witli a flag of truce, and delivcgecl it to the 
crown-prince, at the Sally Port. The latter sent to 
know the precise meaning of Nelson, and ho replied 
thus: — ‘Lord Nglsoii’s object in sending the flag of 
truce was humanity ; be therefore consents that hostili- 
fioa shall cease, and tlnit the wounded Danes may be 
taken on shore. And ‘Lord Nelson will take his 
I>risoners out of the vessels, and burn or carry off the 
prizes as he shall think fit. Lord Nelson, with humble 
duty to his lioyal Highness the IMnce, will consider 
this the greatest victory he has ever gained, if it may 
be the cause of a happy union between liis own most 
gracious sovereign and his majesty the king of 
Dcnm.'irk.' 

i'he immediate result was a total cessation of hosti- 
lities, and a most complete victory to the English. 
When the contest was over, tlie w'ounded w'cre gradually 
cblhicted and removed to the liospitals ami private 
lionses of the city —to the latter when their personal 
friends claimed them. Many of the Danish soldiers 
and sailors eiig^iged were natives of Copenhagen, or had 
relatives and dear friends lliendn, and the scenes that 
ensued duripg,|the afternoon, evening, and night, were 
heart -rending in the extreme, l^arents, wives, brothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, franlicly ran from place to 
place, alike hoping and dreading to learn cert/liii tidings 
of the fate of tiioso so dear to them. All Copenhagen 
w'as a city of wo and W'ailing. Everybody had sus- 
tained a loss. Motheis and fathers w’opt Jbr their 
liravo sons killed, wouiufed, or iirisoncrs ; sisters for I] 
their brothers; girls for their lovers; the patriot for 
his poor conquered country and his slaughtered coun- 
trymen. Tremendous, in our estimation, was the 
moral r(‘sponsibility of the English ministry for ‘letting 
slip the dogs of w'ur ' for a slight cause — nay, strictly 
speaking, for no valid cause wliatevcr. * Our firm 
conviction is, that had England left Denmark to her 
<»wii honourable instincts, the latter nation w'ould never 
have given real occasion for an appeal to arms. Even 
yet more cruel and eriminaJ was the bombardment of 
the city of (/openhagen itstdf, only six years subse- 
quently to Nelson’s rakl—t'ov it was nothing better. 
But tliey managi‘d matters fifty years ago in a different 
iiianner from what the enlightened spirit of the ago 
would now' tolerate. No Brilisli ministry of the pre- 
sent day would dare or w ish to act. as did the ruling 
.sachems in the* early part of thi.s century. 

Kntoii Lundt-^gs true a lieri^as Nelson himself, 
although iucomparaui';’ ;i humbler one — w as, as already 
relatetl, convoyed to the ^jear of the battery, and his 
w'ounds were attended to as well as circumstances 
w'buld admit. laiter in the evening, Jiis father, an old 
invalid man-o'-w'ar’s-man, found him, and had him 
removed to his own humble home. Tlie jioor fellow 
had never recovered consciousness, and for many long 
hours he lay moaning, and occasionally struggling con- 
vulsil'ely, under Ills natal roof, and in the same little 
room where lie was born. His aged parents and a few 
friends w'cpt arountShim; but there w'as one other 
watelier by his side, wllbse grief, although silent, 
surpassed theirs. It was his betrothed Pige^ or sweet- 
heart, Rosine Bourentzeii— she whoso image had exdted 
his heroism, she whoso name was coupled with Denmarl^, 
as his battle-cry.* She shed not a tear— her angutsb, 
was too deep for that— but sat by his lowly 

« Ono of tho grand bamo-rolievos recently placed on tbabW 
Of Ndaon’s Monument, In Trafalgar Square, hondon,>«gflfpSSkt«^ 
Nolson in the act of dcUverifg the letter to the 
who acted aa hie aid-de-canrip on the oocaeion. The aut 
the three other rellevof are %%c and 3 
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illustratit)n, let it be imagined that a man'staniU at the 
^top of the Monument of London, with two leaden 
bullets in his band, each weighing an ounoc, and th^t 
he drops these together. They go to the ear^h, Ixicnuse 
the earth’s mass draws IhenL thither ; and since tlie two 
bodies exactly resemble cacli other, and start^t the 
same instant upon their descent, they must oticourse 
l)oth strike the pavement beneath simultai.^ously. 
There can be no reason why one sliould get dowi^iefore 
the other, for the same influence causes the fall of each. 
The entire mass of the huge earth attracts each bullet 
alike, and the bullet#, therefore, yield like obedience, to 
the influence, and full togetJier to the ground. 

But Jiow, suppose that the two bullets were to be all 
at once fused into one, and that this combined* inq^s 
were then dropped from the top of the Monument as a 
single bullet, would there then be any reason why the 
two ounces of lead should make a more rajJfd descent 
than they would have made while in separate halves? 
Clearly not. There is but the same earth to attract,* 
' and the same number of particles to he drawn in each 
case, and tlicrefore the same result must on sue. Kach 
particle still renders its owjj individual obedience, and 
makes its own independent fall, although joinerl c<‘)lie- 
sivcly to its neighbours. It is the mass of the attracting 
body, and not the mass of the attracted body, that 
determines the velocity with which the latter moves. I 
The greater mass of an attracted body expends its 
superior power, not in increasing its own rate of motion, 
but in pulling more energotieally against tlie attracting 
mass. Every iJarticlc of matter when at rest resists 
any attempt to impress it with motion. The uiim^uiU 
of this resistance is called its inertia. When many 
particles arc united together into one body, they not 
only, therefore, take to that body many points ui>oii 
which the earth’s attraction cun tell, but they also carry 
to it a like quantity of resistance or inertia, wbicli 
must bo overcome before any given extent of motion 
can be produced. If the earth’s force ho but just aide i 
to make particle 1 of any body go through 200 iiudies 
in a second, it will also be but just able to make par- 
ticles 2, 8, and 4 do the same; coiuseqnently, whether 
those particles be separate or combined togetlicr, tlieii* 
rate of travelling will bo the same. TIence all bodies 
descend to the earth with exactly the same velocities, 
however different their natures may he in the matter 
of weight, always provided there be no retanling 
influence to act unequally upou their different bulks 
and surfaces. It is well known that even a guinea 
and feather will full together wlien the atmospheric 
resistance is removed from their lailli. » 

The reader will now, of course, sec tliat what is true 
of the motion of free bodies, must also tie true of tlie 
motion of suspended ones, since the same ierrestrftil 
attraction causes both. There is no reason wiiy the 
two-pound weight in tlie experiment should vibrate 
quicker than the one-pound weight, just as there is no 
I reason why a two-ounce bullet should fall quicker 
tlian^a one-ounce bullet. Here, also, there are only the 
same number of terrestrial particles to uci upou 
ea4jh separate particle of the two uiu‘qual weights. 
Hence it is that the vibrations of unequa'» weights are 
isochronous when hung on strings of equal lengths. 

Thus far ottr deo^gs have been with what bns 
seemed to be a very^ingle-puriKised and determined 
iigeut, We have hung a weight upon a piece of spring 
004 s^t it swinging* and have then 

the same number of^xi^ats in the same 
of lime, whether we^ave given it a long 
or a short one to perform ; and also whether 
we tiove added to or taken from its mass. But now 
Ve eirtqr upon altogether .now relations with our littfe 
necupii^te, and dnd that we have reached the limits of 
Itsnatie^ee. { 

Xah 6 |i^^ tneoea of string of unequal lengths-^one 


« of string of unei^iual lengthS'--^one 
I the second, four fret; and the third, 


nine feet. Hang them up by one extremity, and 
attnclilto each of the other ends a weight. Then start 
the Uirce weights all off together vibrating, and observe 
what hupiieiis. The several bodies do not now all 
vibrate in the same times as in the previous experi- 
ments. By making the lengths of the strings unequal, 
we luive introduced elements of discord into the com- 
pany. The weight on the shortest string makes three 
journeys, and ^he weight on the next longest string 
makes two joiijriK'ys, wjiilo the other is loitering 
through one. 

This discrepancy, again, is only what the behaviour 
of the vibrating masses in the previous experiments 
should luno taught the observer to anticipate. Each 
of tlie wei’ghts in this new arrangomont of the strings, 
has to swing in the portion of a circle, which, if com- 
jilctcd, would have a diflerent ilimension from the circles 
in which the other weights swing. The one on the 
.shortest string swings in the segment of a c/irclo that 
wpuld be two feet across ; the one on the longest string 
swings in the segment of a circle that would be eighteen 
feet across. Now% if these two weights be made to 
vibrato in arcs that shall measure exactly the twelfth 
fiart of the entire eircumfereiico of their respective 
eirelc.s, then oqp will go baedvw^ards and forwards in a 
curveil line only half a foot long, while the other will 
move in a line four feet and a half long. 

But both these weights, the one going upon the short 
journey, and ,ihe oilier upon the long, will start dowm 
exactly the same iiKlinalion or declivity. The reader 
will sec that this must he tlu* case if he will draw two 
circles on papcr*round a common centre, the' one at the 
distance of one incli, and tins otluT at tJie di.stance of 
iiiiic inches. Having done this, let him (*iit a notch out 
of the paper, extending tJirough both llie circks to tho^ 
centre, and iueluding a fwelltli pari, or thirty degrees, 
of e-icli beiwet'u its converging sides. He will then 
observe, that the tw'o ares eut out by the notch are 
everywhere concentric w'ith ea<;h other ; therefore, their 
beginnings and endings are concentric or inclined in 
exactly tin* same degree to a porpendieiyar crossing 
their centres. These concentric beginnings and end- 
ings represent correctly the concentric dircctifins in 
which the swinging weights conmicnco Ihcir downward 
movements. 

>low, since it has been shown that bodies begin to 
run down equal descents with eqnnl velocities, it follows 
that llie weight on the short string and that on the 
long string must eommenec to move down the concen- 
tric curves of Ibeir res])cctivc! arcs at an equal rate. 
But it has been also shewn that the one of these weights 
lias a nine ti]nc.s longer journi'y to perlbrin than the 
other; it is clear, therelbri*, that both cannot accomplish 
tbt*ir respective *A^j^ances in the siAie tiim*. The weight 
on the shortobt string in reality makes three vibrations, 
and the weight on the ijjriiig that is next to this in 
length makes two vibrations, while the weight on the 
longest string is occupied about one ; apd the dillcrcnces 
Avould be as 2, 4, and 1, instead of as 8, 2, 1, but that ^ 
the weights moving in the longer arcs benefit most 
from acceleration of velocity. Althougli all the vibrat- 
ing bodies begin to move at equal rates, they pass tlie 
cenlj’al positions directly beneath their points of sus- 
pension at unequal ones. Those that have been tlie 
longest in getting down to these positions, have of 
iieces.sity increased their* paces the most while upon 
their route, 

Bu^ended weights, then, only vibrato in equal time# 
when hung upon equal strings ; but they continue to ; 
make vibrations 'in equal times notwithstanding 
diminution of the arcs in which they swing, ^ 11 #. 

the fact that caught the attention of 
obseryod that the vibrations of the laippj ^ 

died away as the cffe(^ of the disturbing fliigeni 
destroyed bit by bit, that, neverthi^^ W 
faint vibration that oangl^ las eye* tbpk 


apparent tiifte for its performance as the fullest and 
loDf^est one in the series. » * 

The instrument that has been designated by^ the 
learned name of pendulum, is simply a weight of tliis 
description ‘placed on the end of a metallic or wooden 
rod, and hung up in such a way that free sideways 
motion is permitted. This freedom tof motion is 
generally attained by fixing the top of the rod to a piece 
of thin, highly elastic steel. A pendulum fitted up 
after this fashion, will continue in ■motion, if once 
started, for many hours. It only stops at last, Ixjcause 
the air opposes a. sliglit resistance to its passage, and 
because the suspending spring is inmcrfcctly elastic. 
The effects of these two causes combiiiod arrest the 
vibration at last, but not until th(‘y have long accumu- 
lated. The weight does not stand still at once, but its 
arc of vibration grows imperceptibly less and less, until 
at last there comes a time when the eye cannot tell 
whether the body is still moving or in absolute repose. 

Now, suppose that a careful and patient observer, 
aware of the exact length of the suspending-rotl of a 
vibrating pendulum, were to set himself down to count 
how matiy beats it would malce in a given period, lip 
would thenceforward be able to assign a fixed value to 
each beat, and would consequently ba*^e acquired an 
invariable standani wdiereby lie might estimate slmrt 
intervals. If ho fouiul* that liis instrument liad made 
exactly 86,400 beats at the end of a mean solar day, 
and knew that the length of its rod w'arf' ai trifie more 
than 30 inches, he would be aware that each beat of 
such a pei\dulum might always be taken as the measure 
of a second. The lengtli of the rod 'of a pendulum 
which beats exact seconds in London is 30.13 inches. 

IJut lliorc are few' persons who would be willing to 
B.go throitgh the tedious opcT^tion of counting 86,400 
successive vibrations. The invent ion of a mechanical 
contrivance that was able to break the monotony of such 
a task, would be Indlcd by any one w ho bad to perform 
it as an invaluable boon. Even a piec(; of brass with j 
sixty notches upon it, wdiich he miglit slij) through his 
fingers whiV) noting the swinging body, would cnabie 
him to keep his reckoning by sixties instead of units, 
and so far would alford him considerable relief. .But 
if the notched brass could bo turned into a ring, and 
the pendulum be made to count the notches otf for 
itself, round and round again continuou.sly, registering 
each revolution as it w'as completed for future reference, 

■ the observer w'ould attain the same result without 
expending any personal trouble about it. It is this 
I magical conversion of brass and iron into almost 
intelligent counters of the pendulum’s vibrations, that 
the clock-maker effects by his beautiful mechanism. 


tecth-like ends on cither hand itfxb notches deeply cut 
in the edges of a brass wheif The notched wheel is 
connected with a train of wheel-w'ork kept moving ^y 
the descent of fu heavy w'eight ; but it can only move 
onwards in its revolution under the influence of the 
weight, as the two ends of the piece of steel are alter- 
nately lifted out of the notches by the swaying of the 
pendulum! The other wheels and pinions of the ruovc- 
I meut arc so arranged that they indicate the number 
I of turns the wheel at the top of the pendulum completes, 

^ by moans of hands traveiiping ^ouiid a dial -plate 
inscribed with figures and dots. 

It is found convenient in practice to make the^direct 
descent of a weight the moving power of the wlieel- 
I work, instead of the swinging of thej^jidulom, for the 
simple reason, that the e^tcess of its power' beyond what 
is required to overcome the flri<5tion of the wheel-work, 
is then employed la giving a slight push to the x>ciidu- 
this push just neutralises the retarding cficcts 
, ^fbre named as inseparable jrom the presence of air 
imperfect means suspHnsioxi. The train of 
^ ^ UMJfelhre, seryes^two purposes— 


it records tfle number of beats which the pendulum 
makes, and it keeps that body movjlng when oneu 
S/^artod. As far as the activity of the pendulum is 
concernctV the w'hcel-work is a recording power, and 
a i)re8erving power, but lyyt an originating power. If 
there v^ere no air, and no friction in the apparatus of 
suspeiiuon, the pomlulum would continue to go as well 
without the wheel-work as with it. With the wheel- 
work f! beats ns permanently and steadily upon material 
supports and plunged in a dense atmosphere, as it 
would if it were hung upon nothing, and were swinging 
in nothing; arifl also performs its backward and forward 
business in solitude and darkness, to the same practical 
puri)ose tliat it "would if the cy^cs of watchful and 
ofeser*»ant guardians were turned incessantly towards it. 

Galileo published his discovery of the isochronous 
j)roperty of the pendulum in 1 633. Kichard Harris of 
London took the hint, and connected the pendulum 
with clock-work movement in 1641. Iluyghens subse- 
‘qiicntly improved the connection, and succeeded in 
constructing very trustworthy time-kccpcrl, certainly 
before 1658. 

4^ut notwithstanding all that the knowledge and 
skill of Iluyghens could do, liis mostiierfcct instruments 
were still at the mercy of atmospheric changes. It has 
been said, llmt the time of a pendulum’s vibration 
depends upon the length of its suspending-rod. This 
length is nicasureil, not down to the bottom of the 
weight, but to the centre of its mass. For the weight 
.itself is necessarily a body of considerable dimensions, 
and in this body some particles must be nearer to, and 
others further from the point of suspension. Those 
which arc nearest will, of course, in accordance With 
the principles already explained, have a tendency to 
make their vibrations in shorter periods.; and those 
which are ^irtlicst, in longer i>erio(ls. But all these 
])artii‘les are bound together firmly by the power of 
cohesion, and must move connectedly. They, therefore, 
come to an agreement to move at a mean rate — that is, 
between the two extremes. The top particles hurry 
oil the middle ones; the bottom iiarticles retard them 
^in a like di’grec. (Consequently, the whole of the 
weight moves as if its entire mass were concentered 
in the position of those middle particles; and the exact 
place oV tliis central position in relation to the point 
of *«usi)eii.sion, becomes the important condition which 
determines the lime in which the instrument swings. 

In iiendulums of ordinary construction, this relation 
is hy no means an unvarying one — changes of tempe- 
rature alter the bulk of all kinds of bodies. A metal 
rod runs iij) and down under increase and diminution 
of heat, as certainly as the thread of mercury in the 
tube of the thermometer does. A hot day, therefotp, 
Icmgthens the metallic suspending-rod of a pendulum, 
and carries the centre of its weight to a greater distance 
from the iwiut of suspension. By this means, the 
period of each vibration is of necessity lengthened. 
An increase of temperature to the extent of ten of* 
Eahrciiheit’s degrees, will make a second’s pendulum 
with a* brass rod lose five .vibrations in a day. All 
substances do not, however, suffer the same amount of 
expansion lender like increments of heat. If the rod of 
the pendulum be made of varnished or black-leaded 
wood, an addition of ten degrecaipf heat will not caUse 
it to lose more than one vibration in a day. But even 
Ibis# small irreg ularity is too vast for the putposi^ of 
accordingly ingenuity been 
taxed to the utmoltm) find some means A r^noviiig 
the source of inaccur^'^ to invent some plen wlM^by 
the pendulum may be made sensitive enough to 
j discover and correct its own varying dimensi^s as 
different temperatures are brought to bear 
! material. 

I The first successful attempt to aceompJ^ this 
purpose wtw made by George ip XTUi' Ho 

replaced the solid weight at m bottom Sit the hmI by a 
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grlass jar containing merc^n^ The rod *he formed of 
steel of the usual length ; ailK because mercury expands 
five times more than steel, he fixed the heiglit of t^e 
column of mercury in the jar at only 6 J inches. In this 
arrangement he fbund that , additional heat carried up 
the mercury in the jar, as much as it carried dawn the 
jar by the elongation of the rod. Consequen^y, the 
motion of the one perfectly compensated the motion of 
the other, and the effective centre of the weight iilways 
remained at the same precise distance from the top of 
the rod. By the application of this con^pensating 
•pendulum, clocks are now constructed that do not vary 
to the extent of a tenth of a second in a day. 

Soon after the invention of Graham’s mercurial 
pendulum, John Harrison — the same clever mechaniciiin 
who received L.20,000 from government for making a 
chronometer that went to Jamaica in one year and 
returned in another witli an accumulated* error of 
only I minute and 54 seconds — hit upon another means 
of gaining the same end. He brought a stool rod down* 
from the point of suspension, turned it ui) into a copper 
rod of less length ; and from the top of this hung the 
weight. He fixed tlic lengths of the steel and cojgier 
rods, which expand unequally, in such a way that the 
steel carried the copper down exactly as muoh as the 
copper carried the weight up ; and tlius the ct'iitro of 
the weight was still kept at the same distance from the 
real point of suspension. Harrison’s pendulum is 
generally seen in somewhat the form of a gridiron, 
because many i)arallel bars of copper and stool are used 
in its construction, for the sake of rendering it firm and 
unyielding in all its parts. 


MAGIC IN INDIA, 

A couiiKsroNDKNT ill India lolls us that a military 
friend of his, on returning to England, ana finding all 
astir there about mesmerism, writes to him that he* 
hjid often had much cause to regret that, during his 
long residence of more than twenty-eight years in India, 
he was ignorant of the very name or existence of 
mesmerism ; us ho could recall to mind many instances 
of what he then deemed to be native superstitions, on* 
which he now looked very ditterciitly, believing them 
to be the direct effects of niesnierie influence. These 
instances are daily and hourly exliibited in Indian 
dwellings, though either passing without notice, or 
ascribed to other causes. Children in India, especially 
European cliildren, seldom go to sleep without lx?ing 
subjected to some such influeiiec, either by the ayahs 
or the attendant bearers; and our military f/it*iid 
says, that he has himself repeatedly, in^ few seconds, 
been the means of tranquillising a fractious, teething 
efiild, and throwing it into a profound sleep by tfte 
more excvcise of the will, quite ignorant that he w'as 
thus using, though in one of its simplest forms, a iiower 
at which he laughed* heartily when displayed around 
• him in some of its more hidden ramilicatioiis. Wc 
give the following in his own words : — 

I shall now relate a circumstance, proving that the 
natives of India apply mesmeric power to the removal 
of diseases with the utmost success. I* had in my 
establishment at Lucanow a chuprasskj* ho was a 
moH^yr tp the most .deplorable chronic rheumatism. 
Hi$ hands, wrists, knees, and all his joints, were so 
greatly enlarged, and in a state so painful, tliat^ his 
had gradually become merely, 
dayi h0 hobbled up, and begged my permission to remain 
at ilopae ibr a few days, for thef{)t^ose of being cured 
of agonising disease* I said : * Certainly ; get 
enred of your complaint, and let mo see you whe^ 
ypu Jtdtum*’ In a very few days, perhaps in four or 
dVc, to my groat astonishment ho returned, smiling 

* Kunplng^foatmeik, who attend the carriage, or palanquin, go 
or letters, or any light thing they can tahe 


and joyous, with his limbs ns pliant and supple ns 
my own. 

‘ What ! ’ said I, * are you come back already ? * 

‘ Ves, sir, by your favour, I am perfectly cured.' 

‘ What ! entirely cured ? ’ • 

‘ Yes, sir ; perfectly cured.’ 

‘ Well, then, tell me what medicine you took.* 

* I took no medicine ; I called in two women, zadoo 
wakes (dealers in magic) from the bazaar, and gave 
them four picc .'sqiiecc (about twopence each), and they 
cured uie.' 

* But how — what did they do?' , ^ 

‘ They put me on a cJiarpaee (a low bod), and one 

sat at each side of me, and both x>aHsed their liands over 
my body so (describing long mesmeric passes), and thus 
they set me to sleep, and I slept soundly : when I awoke, 

I was free from rheumatism, and am now perfectly well.* 
The master made no investigation of the matter; 
the man was laughed at, and told to return to his 
duties, which he continued thenceforth to perform 
with all his former zeal. Now, this was not regarded 
by the pati(‘iit or the other servants as a strange 
{hing, for tlicy took it quite as a matter of course ; 
and there is indeed no reason to doubt, that the 
natives of India frequently have recourse to jhar 
pltoonk^ or mesmerism, for the cure of rheumatism ; but 
many interesting things are carefully concealed from 
the English, because we invariably ridicule or sneer 
at native ^ultoms — .a mode of treatment iicculiarly 
dir-'tast<‘ful to tlie iulmbitanls of the East. 

But tl)ougli willing to make use of tlicsc, mysterious 
powers in tlieif beneficent and curative forms, there 
exist all over Hindostan abundant proofs of the dread 
of ‘zadoo,’ or witelieraft, among all classes, Moslems 
as well as Hindoos, wheu it appears to thrciften theniM 
with evil. If a cultivator has transplanted his tobacco 
or other valuable plant, he collects old cracked 
cartium cooking-pots, and places a spot of limestone 
whiting on the wcdl-blackened bottom of eaeli. ITiey 
are then fixed on stakes driven into the ground, so that 
the white spots may be seen by all passers-by. This 
ingenious process is meant to neutralise the influence 
of tlic ‘evil eye’ of the envious. Tlie talismans 
worn hy tlie natives, said to be always the same, 
consist of an oblong cylinder, with a couple of rings 
for a string to pass through to fasten them, and 
would appear to have been originally impregnated 
with the electric fluid. Children are invariably pro- 
vided with such amulets to avert the ‘evil eye;* 
and should any one i)raisc their beauty, the parent 
spits on the ground, and declares +hein to be perfect 
frights. 

JL'he iiiliabitanls of the mouiitijjnous regions east of 
Bengal — the BlT!fc* -eas, and otluirs — accuse all those 
of Bengal of being great sorcerers ; and when seized 
with fever in the low maiVious tracts, which they must 
pass through on descending from the mountains and 
entering that i)rovince, for tlu' purpose of bathing in 
the holy Ganges, or visiting one of the numerous 
shrines in the plains, the ilisease is invariably imputed 
to the incantations of tlie Bengalees. , 

Nor tree, nor plant 

^ Grows hei'e, but what is fed with magic juice, 

All lull of huimn souls. * 

• 

Our military friend gives two other instances in 
whieh^ the effects produced were really and trul^^ 
mesmeric, though of course ascribed to magic. He 
vouches for the fa^ts, but leaves every one to for^ |ii0, 
own opinion : — ' ‘ 

The wife of one of my grooms, a robust wonniii:,«an4 
tlie mother of a large family, all living my 

grounds, was bitten by a poisonous serpetitj, . 

bably a cobra, or coli^^r m^ja, and 
deadly effects of Us venom* When the woman's 
were rapidly sinking, the secants came W to 
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request that the civil surgeon of the station miuht bo 
called in to save her life. lie immediately attended, 
and exerted his utmost skill, but in vain. In the 
usual time, the womgn appeared to be lifeless, and he 
therefore leA her, neknowlcdging^'tliat he could not be 
of any further service. On his reaching my bungalow, 
some of my servants stated, that in the neighbourhood 
a fakir, or wandering mendicant, resided, who could 
charm away the bites of snakes ; and begged, if the 
doctor hud no objection, that /.hey might be permitted 
I to send for him. He answered : * Yes, of course : if 
the pool;, people would feel any consolation by his 
coming, they could bring him; hut the woman is 
dead.’ 

After a considerable lapse of time, the ' magician 
arrived, and began his magical incantations. 1 was 
not present at the scene, but it occurred in my park, 
within a couple of Imndred yards of my bungalow; and 
I am quite confident tliat any jiitempt to use medicines 
would have been quite useless, us the woman’s power's 
were utterly cxliausted, thuiigli li(*r body was still 
wann. The fakir sat dowm at her side, and heg;ui 
to wave his arm over lier body, at the same tim^ 
muttering a charm ; and he coiiti lined this process 
until she awoke from her insensibility, which was 
within a quarter of an hour. 

The last instance w'e sliall give occurred at Hombay. 
The writer says; On visiting Homha}' in 1822, I was 
greatly diverted by a circuiiistaiicc toldUo me by an 
old friend in the artillery there. Ho staled that he had 
had a hdasliet, or tcnt-pitclicr, in his service for many 
years; that he was a most faithful and ketive man; hut 
that ho liad all of a sudden, and without any visible 
cause, become very greatly eniiiciatod, feeble, and ghastly. 
tiHis master had sent him to ^the hos])ital, to have the 
benefit of tlie skill of the regimental surgeon ; but «after 
the lapse of some time, h€^ was sent bade, with the 
intimation that tlie surgeon could not discover any 
specific disease, and that he, therefore, could make 
nothing of his case. On bringing hack this informa- 
tion, my friend began to cross-question his servant, 
who would not at first acknowledge the (jause of his 
disease; but at last, after much persuasion, he can- 
didly avowed to his master, in confidence, that he was 
labouring under Ibo etfect of witclicraft. ‘ And do jain 
know,’ said my friend, ' that the fellow actually be- 
lieved it himself! ’ And we both laughed most heartily. 
His master continued his examination, until the kulu- 
shee confessed tliat a certain Brahmin, olficiating at 
a large tank close to the fortress of Jiomb<ay, had 
threatened him with his revcjige, and w'as now' actually 
eating up his liver, by wdiich process he^would shortly 
be destroyed. ‘ X will lell you what I did : 1 no soouer 
got the Brahmin’s name, than 1 onjtmsih’my buggy, and 
quickly drove dewm to the tank. On reaching it, I 
inquired for the magician ; a/G on his arrival, I leaped 
down, seized lam by the arm, and liorsewhipped him 
within an inch of his life, now and then roaring out ; 

teach you to bewitch my kiiiashee, you villain I” 
♦*IIow dare you injure my servant, you rascal ?” and so 
forth. In a very few minutes, the liver-eating Brahmin 
declared tWt ho would instantly release the kulH&hcc 
from the spell ; tliat, on reaching borne, I w ould^find 
hiii:^ recovered ; and ultimately be was [)crfectly re- 
leas^. And, believe me,* /aid toy friend laughing, 

* that the fellow mended ^om th^t hour, and is now a 
eepital servant.' 

In a (series of interesting papers in the J)ublin 
Unmersfty eaUod * Waren, or the Divine 

Afflatus of the Hindoos,’ the writer gives a lengthened 
description of thaf stii^ge possession (whicli ho calls 
daimoimc^ — the latter 

iHung evil nr devillsli, while the former 

power iif good as well as evil), 

‘ ' 3?hls iSsith, if it may 

, -|j§j||)|piBA ■ prevails over the whole ^ Western Indi% 


its greatest /i.ronghold being the province of Concan, 
not far from Bombay, ^hore are three kinds of 
w^aren: tlie hereditary or family waren; the trans- 
mitted or )^ribe waren ; and that which is summoned 
by a variety of spoils i^d incantations, called the 
village, .waren ; the last being, of course, the most 
widely I spread, as almost every village has a temple 
dedicamd to Devee, the frightful goddess who presides 
over afd is (uinsulted on every calan^ity? giving her 
resxionscs in the person of some waren selected for the 
purpose. Ill the hereditary and tribe waren, the visi- 
tation conliiiues at intervals through life in the person 
once influenced, and it is always regarded as a proof of 
divine favour, being seldom exercised but for beneficent 
pii,rpobcs. Its approach is made known by sundry 
sudden changes and tremblings, and always by a nod- 
ding of the head. After hcavings, pantings, gurglings, 
and moafiings, composure returns, and the possessed 
begins his utterances, and always in the name of some 
'divinity or other waren, speaking of himself as a dis- 
tinct person, by the name t)f AJajhen Jhad, my tree^ whom 
he reproves, admonishes, and advises, in such terms 
as ^^Aty tree lias broken such a vow’ — ‘If my tree acts 
thus,* &c. This phrase has been variously explained, 
as the spirit of the root-man or family ancestor, 
speaking of his descendant w'aren as my tree, or as a 
simple allusion to his motionless condition. 

I'he hereditary w'areii is tlie oracle of tlie liousehold, 
as the village waren is of the entire neiglibourhood, 
often usuqnng the functions of judge and jury, causing 
sometimes the innocent to snfier for the guilty, but 
also, by liis proi)liecies, being the means of recovering 
stolen properly. There arc many otlicr kinds of waren : 
a cholera waren, a sanitary wairen, a necromantic 
I waren ; aiul so forth. The last named not orvly discovers 
the state of,.afliiirs of lliose wdio die suddenly, or dis- 
I axq)car mysteriously, hut pretends to raise the dead ; 
•and a story is recorded of an impudent impostor, 
j tuking advantage of the belief of the i>eople in the 
identity of the persons thus raised, and personating so 
well a prince slain in battle some years before, that not 
only did his brother swear to liis identity, but the 
widow actually threw olF lier weeds, and went to live 
with him ! 

I WJicn calamity or pestilence visits a place, the village 
oracle is consulted ns to the cause of the anger of tlio 
goddess Devee, and the responses are given forth by 
her inspired waiivii, amidst a cloud of incense, strongly 
reminding us of the oracle of Delphi. When the sins 
have been pointed out which have caused the parti- 
cula:^ scourge, some sacrifice is prescribed, chiefly that 
of goats and , cocks ; sometimes the inspired waren 
desin's a certain number of goats to be let loose, aqd 
driven beyond the boundary, and that he, the incarna- 
tion of the evil, will go with them. Of caurse, the 
scourge diminishes from that day. Several who have 
witnessed this prac-'ticc in India, Wave been struck with 
the remarkable analogy it bears to the scape-goat « 
of the ]\Iosaic dispensation, sent into tho wilderness 
burdenfcd witli the sins of the congregation. 

The word waren signifies a dufd possession — ^the one 
beneficent, find tho other malignant. One curious 
instance is given of a man speaking fit the person of 
Devee, and of himself as a tliird person, saying to a 
Bndunin; *You are going to the Concan; take* Mis 
fellm with yo u. He was happy and pure, peribrynit^ 
my ^orsIHlOto^ tinder the influence of wfkren, mim 
persons have become m infbriated as to din under MiO j 
visitation ; and it jut rebaited that, during a proossidqn 
in iionour of the flagellating waren, the inflation 
ipreful, the waren was propagated through the Wbi^le ' 
multitude, who became so encited by the bea^g.of 
drums, tom-toms, horiis, great brii^^ atyd 

other instruments, that, with dishevelled jgid 

backs slreamlng with blo^ frinn idielr own 
they dan^ fbrward with a xneagibed 
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bellowing out and shaking their heads ; imd so terridc 
was the excitement, that a Portuguese servant who 
was passing b&gan making the same frantic gestures, 
and could only be recovered after repeated cuts with 
the horsewhip— the Hindoo^, meanwhile, exulting that 
their goddess had entered into a Christian ! That such 
powers are made a matter of merchandise folows of 
course; and, like the woman wdio brought lier master 
much gain by soothsaying, so tliero are perseps who 
make a trade of going about witli some w'areii, w’ho is 
consulted on secret ulfaire, who foretells the future, and 
whose utterances aye sold for money. Extraordinary 
' instances are also recounted of wareiis of the neciro- 
raantic class, especially when they have worldly goods, 
becoming the dupes of those wlio foil them with tliijir 
own weapons, that they may he the more readily de- 
spoiled. In the Maliratta countiy, except in the large 
towns, there are no phyeieiaiis ; and Avlrtjn simple 
remedies tail, they say: ‘ Bend for the god,’ or magieian, 
just as in the case of our correspoiulcat; and besideu 
the sacrifice of goats and coitks, there is, under the 
name of religious fasts, a much more telling and 
significant prescription in the way of regimen. 

It W’cre impossible, in a sj)aoe like onrs, to give even 
an outline of the ditierent fii)eeiea of waren and their 
strange practices, part of which would seem to he akin 
to what we coll mesmerism and elairvoyaiice, w ith the 
oddition of spells and sacrifices. We might Avrite 
volumes, and search every volume that has bei'U 
written on the subject, and we could exiiiHcate notliiiig 
else than that from the beginning of the world, and we 
may say in every country in the world, there has Iwvn, 
under clifleront names and forms, a vtiry ge neral bclic^f 
in some supernatural power Avalkiug abroad on the 
earth, by vidch, wlieii presuming on ils possession, 
one man may rule over another to his pun Iiiirt or 
benefit, as the ease may be. We have as little 
■ sympathy with those uho pretend to account for cAvry- 
thing, and would soh^e all mysteries by natural causes, 
as with those Avho yield iin])Licit belief, and run after 
every new thing. If such i)owcrs arc illusive — in tlu‘ir 
operations they arc certainly not always so — and the 
illusion be mental ; if faith he all that is iiuoded, thaf 
strong faith which, if able on the one hand to remove 
mountains, on the other, causes scales to grow on the 
eyes of the mind, so that a man loses his identity, and 
is blindly led about by the Avill of another ; or if the 
result of bodily disease, Jjysteria, or some other 
derangement of the nervous syslein, there still reniuiiis 
ojiough of mystery to awaken the solemn iiuiuiry of ^ 
the physician, the psychologist, flu* (’liristian, of ^vt'ry i 
thinking man. Contradictions Avill ineej; him at every | 
turn. Ho will find all theories more than usually i 
! fallacioua. He will see a strictly matter-of-fact persdn, | 
in seeming health, and of strong mind, so easily ueted 
on as in a few seconds to present the appearance of a 
doting idiot ; and a highly imaginative person, or one 
driven about by every wind of doctrine, Avho ijannot be 
tovcli^. He will see the hetUthy taken, and the sickly 
left. If, then, it be disease, and whether mrtilal or 
bodily, such disease and its causes must bo latent 
indeed ; and we confess w'e look for no ‘ cijming man ’ 
who is to solve the mystery. * 

'That this power, which we call mesmerism, was also* 
known to the priests of ancient Egypt, is supposed to 
b^ prored by carvings on the temples of priests making 
|tas^ with their hands, opposite other figures, to 
the sleep ; a circumstance which has *bcen 
as proving a oomiec^on between the ancient 
religion in S^pt, and some unknown faith formerly 
in India) at tlie time the temples of Elephant^ 
and others wore built. We greatly admire 
' ^ Major Ludlow, who devoted his 

IQ ite aboliahing of the suttee; but whose 
with very partial success, until, by 
’ ‘ Shasters, he discovered that there 


was a time at whioh the rite did not exist. A greater 
than ke, however, must arise before the other still more 
ancient aiid wide-spread faith can either be explained 
or S,bolislied. 


WHERE DOES LONDON END? 

It is not only a Avcll-uiidcrstood fact, that the Great 
Metropolis is a sore puzzle to str.angers, but even the 
dw'ellers tbereirr arc wont to give up, in despair, any 
attem])t to di‘lin(i or limit it. WJiat is London ? There 
are two causes, or rather two sets of causes, which 
throw gri‘al doubt on the proper answer to this question, 
'riie one is the Aurying iiereage or ure:i comprised under 
this name, and the other is the natural increase of 
]) 0 ])ulation over every x>art of the area. Let us shortly i 
glance at both Ihch-e groups of disiurbing causes. 

The original Loiuloii avhs the nucleus of that Avhich 
now constitutes the Citij of London. The London of the 
lii'itons before the Itoinans landed, is sui)p()sc<l to haA^e 
been litlhi otluT tluiii ‘ a collection of huts set down on 
a dry spot in the midst of the marshes a forest nearly 
bounded this spot, at no great distance from the 
^riiames; and a Jake or fen existed, of/tsic/e Lomlon, at or 
near the site noAv occupied by Einsbuiy Square. The 
area of liondon, at, this i*:irJy period, is supposed to 
haAcbecn bounded hj^-do use tlu ir iiKKlern designation 
" 'Tower Hdl on the east, Dowgate Hill on the west, 
Lombard and l’\‘nehureh Streets on the north, and of 
course the river on the south- a limited area, certainly, 
fiot much exceeding half a mile in length by a quarter 
in breadth. Tlk're are indications that brooks bounded 
this area on tJie north and west, and a marsh on the 
east; Imt there is no reason to belicA'C that the city had 
Avails. The terrible devastation in the lime ot^oadiceiw 
must have nearly destroyed J^omlon, • dostiued to bo 
replaced by one of Roman construction. 

The Roman London Avas evidently of larger size. 
The ancient <‘ity-A\ all is known to have boon of Roman 
substructure, although surmounted by Avork of later 
date. It had many turrets or towers, and ecven double- 
gates, siqiposed to have been Luclgatc, Newgate, Alders- 
gate, Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, Aldgate, and llie Tower 
Rostera-gale ; and the streets now^ named from those 
gates Avill serve to mark out the included area. Roman 
Lontlon may be said to lie about sixteen feet below our 
IjOiukm, over :ill this area; about two ieet being the 
of the Roman buildings, and tlie rest being 
subsequent ueenmulations of rubbish, at Hie rate, say, 
of a foot in a century. In the later Bax on and Norman i 
times, tlic w(*8tcni portion of the Avail was extended so 
as to include g soimnvliat larger area, the utmost limit 
oiJ‘ London Avithin the Avails’ be'i^g 1570 acres. 

Rut Londoii^^bfused to stay witliin its Avails; it 
Avalked furtli into the country ; and oven so far back as 
London, beyond ti ^se limits, Avas four times as 
igrgo as that * within the walls.’ Of this exterior 
portion, 2i50 acres constituted the ‘city Avithout the 
walls,’ subjected to civic jurisdiction by suceessive 
grants ; it formed a belt nearly around the portion 
‘within’ the Avails. These COO acres, le|S than a 
squgfo mile, have eA-'or since constituted the ‘ city of 
London,* divided into two iiortions — ‘ without* and 
‘ within* the walls. There arc ninety-eight parishes in 
the inner portion, 'hud eleven in the outer; but the, 
London which lay beyond the corporate rule had ho 
social or political bounds placed to its extension. There 
were {he ancient city of Westminster and the village of 
Charing, on the A^cst ; and London raarcsSkd along ^1^ 
Strand to meet them: there were Kensington 0^ 
B^yswater in the remoter west, and Piooa^ly 
Oxford Street became links to join them to 
there were Killum and Hampstead and ; 

NoAvington and Horni^y and Haokney; on 
and London has travelM along 
roads northward to firatemlile Mm thgnt* 
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on the east ; and so, likewise, crossing the river to the 
south, do wc iind this same process to haver been 
active; villages and hamlets have become absorbed 
into London, by London going to meet them. ^ 

If we no\fr ask, Where docs London end ? it will be 
found that this ramification perplexes the subject 
greatly. Who* shall say that such or ^ich a hamlet 
is not in London ? Who is to draw the line, and where ? 
It was said ten years ago, that the metropolis is a 
hundred and forty tunes as large as Ihoi city of London 
‘within the walls;* but even this is vague, unless we 
know wliprc the limit is placed. One mode of grouping, 
adopted beft»re the appointment of the llegistrar-Gcneral 
of births, &c., depended on the ‘ London bills of mor- 
tality,* or the record of deaths preserved by tlic parish- , 
clerks. London, in this sense, included the city within 
the walls, the city without the walls, Westminster, and 
about forty out-parishes. Southwark was not included 
in these bills originally, but became a component part 
afterwards. The Registrar-General, under the improved 
modern system, gives an immense range to London; 
it includes the City, Westminster, Southwark, all the 
out-parishes of the former system, and the villages or^ 
hamlets of Bow, Bromley, Brompton, Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Deptford, Fulham, Greenwich, Hammersmith, 
Hatcham, Kensington, Brompton, Marylcbone, Pad- 
dington, Pancras, Ilighgatc, Stoke - l^cwington, and 
Woolwich. It is true, he calls all this the * metropolis ;* 
hut the metropolis is in common parliuue identical 
with ‘London.* 

The population returns are not oven a correct test 
in this matter, for they include diffefk^nt districts at 
different times. In 1821, of the eighteen villages or 
hamlets named above, only five were included in the 
%i/metrop3ds;’ and in 1831, tlv'rc were two additional. 
The metropolitan population in 1811, in comparison 
with that of 1831. difibrs hy no less than 200,000 on 
this mere question of nomenclature alone, independent 
of real increase on other grounds. The poor-law 
grouping difiers again from that of the liegistrar- 
General ; the metropolis, or the ‘ London division,* does 
not include so many of the marginal parishes as the 
Registrar’s system. Again, the Post-office arrangement 
is independent of all the others ; for it is based upon 
taking St Paul’s as a centre, and drawing circles 
around this at a definite number of miles’ r.adius ; and 
the metropolis is tlius made expansible on geometrical 
principles. Then the parliamentary limit is sui ye ncris ; 
for the metropolis here comprises the City of London, 
the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the five modern boroughs of Marylebonc, Finsbury, 
Tower Hamlets, Greenwich, and Laiqhcth — a very 
capricious limit, truU*; for while it includes the 
east at Woolwich, it excludes Pimlitfl^,* Bromptem, and 
a vast adjoining arc^a. Lastly, to give one more mesh 
to this net, we find the p(jCcc metropolis to be the 
most grasping of all: hy the original act of 1829, tig; 
metropolis Is made to fill a circle twenty-four miles in 
diameter, having Charing Cross in its centre ; wliile in 
1 840, this circle was coolly stretched to a diameter of 
thirty milf s. 

When a reader, therefore, is told of the vast inc|eaae 
of population in London, let him sober down his 
astonishment until he knows which (among half-a- * 
dozen different Londons) the fone alluded to. As 
*our own country* may be taken to mean Ehgland 
only, or England and Wales, or Great Britain, or 
the United Kingdom, or the British Empire, m five 
different decrees of . largeness, so may ‘ our metro- 
polis* have at least as many significations. Tables 
of metropolitan population have been issued in Ihe < 
following form :—17$0,676j250i 1801,000,000; 1811, 
1,050,000; 1821, 1,274,800; 1881, 1,471,041; 1841, 

1, 878, about 2,050^^ Biit this table is 
'the correctt|»n abovl hinted at. Nearly a j 
ago, Maitland’ 'sai|L; '‘This ancient city has 


engulfed one^-city, one borough, and forty -three 
villages.* A formidable addition has sipce been made 
tq this ‘engulfed* family. So enigmatical is tliis 
metropolis ,.of ours, that it would be equdly true to 
state that ‘London is rapidly increasing in population,' 
and that ‘ London is slowly decreasing in population.* 
The mkropolis, as a whole, yearly increases its nmn- 
bers ; but the City^ the original London, is less popu- 
lous n(Jw than a century ago, on account of the streets 
having been widened, and many small dwelling-houses 
removed, to make way for large commercial establish- 
ments, the managers and clerks of which almost all 
sleep out of London. 

If we glance over a map of London, or, still better, 
talro af resolute scries of omnibus-rides or foot-rambles, 
we shall find ourselves as little able as before to settle - 
the question, ‘ AVliere docs London end ? * That huge 
mass of sfiiall strei;ts and poor houses, comprising the 
borough of the Tower Hamlets, allow's us no rest till we 
get three miles castAvard of St Paul’s. Beyond this 
point, there are a few patches of Bow Common yet left ; 
but Poplar and Blackwall, Bromley and Bow, tell us to ! 
go yet further castw.ard to the river Lea; and even 
West Ham and Stratford, though on the Essex side of 
the Lea, seem to claim a metropolitan position. Again, 
passing over Victoria Park — that pleasant oasis in a 
desert of houses — and bending round towards the north, 
w'c may ask where are the fields ; and may wait until 
‘ echo answers, Wlicre.’ Hackney and Ilomerton, Clap- 
ton and Diilston, Shaeklewcll and Newington, not pnly 
have the liouses ranged themselves closely along the 
main roads to these villages, but have filled up nearly 
all the vacant ground between those roads. Is Totten- 
ham to be included in our Loudon ; and if not, why 
not ? And at llighgate and Hampstead, as the rows 
of houses hgive ascended these hills, and climbed over 
the hills, why stop there ? wdiy not send London still 
furtlicr out of town ? Look at the now town springing 
up around the Camden Station ; at the Portland Town 
westward of Regent’s Park ; at the Westbounie Town 
far beyond the Paddington terminus ; at the new town 
west of Kensij)gton; at the vast mass of buildings 
Wtween Kensington and the Tliames — all these are the 
mere filling up of tlio districts Avhich laid before lioen 
marked out by the great roads ; and the great roads 
themselves arc cjirrying out their rows of houses still 
further into what avc may, in courtesy, designate ‘ the 
fields.* 

8o it is on the south side of the river. Of the 13,000 
vehicles which cross London Bridge in twelve hours 
on*a\i average summer day, an immense number is 
employed in conveying ‘ City men * to and from their 
liomes on the south of the Thames. Walworth, Cam- 
b&well, Kennirigton, and Brixton were once on the 
border region between town and country; nay, the city 
really did reach the country there ; but now, all these 
belong to London. A bit of green at Kennington is, by 
good-luck, to he kept green as a people’s pork ; but 
nearly all else has become brick and mortar ; the City 
man hds to go further to get a pleasant house and a 
good garden, and we have to go fVirther to ascertain — 
where does jhondon end ? 

. Among many carious proofs of the wide grasp of the 
all-absorbing metropolis, wo may adduce the horror of 
the Pentonvillians at the poposod new cattle-market. 
How many years ago is it since Cop^agen Rrids wqre 
almost beyond the regions of civilisatiofiy khoum oii^ 
as a prairie lying between London and tho Coponhagefi 
Tea-gardens ? Lqt aiJy one, whose knowledge 
district goes back fifteen or twenty years, answ^ 
question. But now, Copenhagen House itseff 
within the limits of London, by rows of godi^ bostsoi 
belting it in on the north ; and the gentfilBes Of W uew 
town are shocked at the threatened advent of 
arid sheep, ' 'i''" ; 

If we look into the stupendous 
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does not remoTe our troubles ; it gives u# the names of 
nearly 7000 streets, places, roads, squares, circuses, 
crescents, quaarants, rows, liills, lanes, yards, buildings, 
courts, alleys, gardens,, greens, mews, teyraccs, and 
iralks, but it does not tell ,jas how far the suburbs are 
included, nor what are the principles which dq^erminc 
the inclusion or exclusion. * 

in short, wo began by asking a question, and must 
end by, leaving it unanswered. Although tolerably 
familiar with London, we cannot tell — ‘Wlierc docs 
London end ? ' 

;« 

EDUCATED SKILL. 

Ix is well known, that in the manufacture or pnepaia- 
tion of most articles in the arts, the main cost lies in 
the judicious application of skilled labour, 'i'he value 
of tiic raw material is usually of companAive small 
amount. A pound’s worth of iron makes six hundred 
pounds’ worth of penknives; and cotton, wdiieh iif 
the state of gingham m.ay be bought at 3d. per yard, 
is sold for the same weight as gold in threads for 
Brussels lace. 

It is therefore obvious, that the great udvantagjc of 
cheap raw material is in the rude stages of inanufae- 
turcs, or when our skill in production is not inferior to 
that possessed by our neighbours. In a inanufjicture 
in wdiieh the cost of Ibc finished article is several 
hundred times the iirice of the materials used to make 
it, it is skill, and not the original cost of the material, 
that determines successful competition. 

We find that all European nations except England, 
have accepted this fact as a principle of .state, and have 
founded schools and colK‘ges to train llieir industrial 
population. in the knowdedge of art and science, which 
are the only true foundations of practical skill in an 
advanced stage of civilisation. In fact, we in this 
country have for some years seen this truth, so far ns 
art is involved, and have established Schools of Design ; 

* but we have forgotten that art in industry is chiefly 
used to adorn the productions of science, and have 
neglected the latter. What (drcuin stances have hap- 
pened in the last few years in the history of tlie >vork7, 
that compel an allusion to this neglect in a speech from 
the throne ? 

The marking features of our age an; the great 
economy of time, and the practical abbreviation of 
space. Coal and iron arc now transjiorted by other 
means than by slow-going trains or coast-hugging i 
luggers. Iron horses, which feed on coal uiid drink 
only water, go screaming over the country at a gi^^antic 
pace, dragging with them the wdiole produce of c*oal- 
inines and ironw'orks. Marine monsters, related to 
these, plough the ocean, and scatter our natural ric'Acs 
^•over the world, receiving in exchange the produce of 
other climes. The earth is bound round by chains, 
which render geographical distribution arbitrary dis- 
tincjjjons, and enable thought to be reciprocated without 
b|^[^ arrested by distance in space. Blind must be 
the nation that docs not see in all this an alteration of 
conditions, which introduce new elements into the 
competition of industry. The ohanges mrw he summed 
Up in the remark, that as improved locomotion distri- 
butes raw material to all lands at a very slightly 
increased cost for the transit, manufacturing compe- 
tition among nations is resolved into a racQ for 
inl^lectual pre-eminence. 

, .l^s truth is less likely to be speedily acknowledged 
h^iiB, because if our native sSSbnee languishes, we haire 
to import it; and wc do not see that this is 
ohl^ accelerating our overthrow. But the relative 
of abundance in raw material, and the appu- 
^ science to its development^ may be seen by an 
a barbarous country, in wliich the 
is plentiful, and the latter is beginning, to shine 
oii of an enlightened prince. | 


Siam, as our readers know, is an important kingdom 
6itua.|3(l l)etwecn the Burman Empire on the one hand, 
and Cochin-China on the other. It abounds in natural 
rcsdurccs, but exports only sugar, spices, drugs, and 
lead, and those only in comparatively smiJll quantity ; 
yet it has gold enough to make pavements for the sacred 
white elephants, and to throw dow'ii into ^ic unfathomed 
abyss in the Cavern of the Sun. Of antimony, there are 
storo-s sufiicient to render lustrous the eyes of tlic blac*k- 
teethed beau tieSfof Siam :,while silver, iron, copper, lead, 
and fuel, are known to abound in these favoured regions. 
Yet witli all these local advantages, it is nearly certain 
that w'c could, in siiitc of the distance, successfully 
comiicte wdtb the productions of copper and iron in 
their own’ markets, because w'c have applied science to 
their extraction and preparation. , 

Siam, like nations nearer home, is very proud of its 
own industry, and of its position among the states of 
the earth ; aiul it may well be, seeing that its king is 
lyreditary lord of the stars, and gives them permission 
to move in their orbits, 'rhe presumptive heir to the 
stars thought one day he would like to know what 
Euroijcans bedieved of his celestial jiowers, so he studied 
Snathematies and astronomy from English books, after- 
wards extending his knowledge to navigation, to tlic 
natural sciences, and to English literature. Prince 
Cliow^ Fan, who has, since April l^ol, succeeded bis 
sensual and ignorant brother, under the new appellation 
of King tua^det Phra Chom Klow, found his know- 
ledge of science thus acquired a prodigious power in 
the improvement of his future terrestrial kingdom, 
although bis ctlestial possessions vanished at the same 
time. Like J’rincc Henry of Portugal, the Siamese | 
jirinee believed tliat the only princely talent worth 
‘ cultwatiiig, was ‘tJie tal^ml to do good andMndcr hi^ 
mental vigour, this distant kingdom began to develop 
ill a 'wonderl’iil manner. Like I'eter llic Great, lie 
founded dockyards, and built ships of w'ar equal to 
lirsl-class English vessels, navigating them, not by 
eyes paiiitccl in front, as of old, but by clirofiomcters 
and Greenwich tables. He introduced Ep^opcan disci- 
pline into the army, and taught it bow to use artillery, 
lie obtained minors of talent to examine into his mines, 
and the mode of working in them ; but in his reforms 
he awakon(‘d tlic jealousy of the king and of the priest- 
liood, and for the last few years has been obliged to 
conceal his talents and good designs under the yellow 
garb of a priest, wliicli he throw off in the April of last 
year, a few days tircvious to tlie opening of our Groat 
Kxhibition. 

In this case of a semi-barbarous nation, wo see 
clearly tliat knowledge is power, and more surely is it 
stf with regard to competing civilised nations. Wc, too, 
have a princffH»ighly educated'Aii science and in art, 
who is endeavouring to impress upon his nation the 
benefits of stdeiicc. At ^he same time tliat the Siamese 
prince threw off the yciiow robe of superstition and 
ignorance, the prince of this country invited all nations 
to throw off’ their robes of iirejudicc and vanity, ahd, 
in his own w'ords, to commence at * this now starting- 
point, from wdiich all nations will bo able to direct their 
future exertions.’ It was a capital idea to^make each 
nadon the judge of its own position, by shewing to 
what iHiiiit other states had attained. Our thinking 
men — our Brcwstei«$, Hcfschcls, Babbages, and a host 
of others — have declared that our deficiencies arisl^ 
from neglecting science in its application to industry ; 
and fhe £^ner^ feeling of the public has ratified 
judgment by their consent. ^ In another article, 
allude to the mcAns of accomplishing this vrant ; ^ 

the meanwhile may conclude by drawing attention ^ 
a couple of sentences uttered on a late 
Prince Albert * Man’s reason being crejit^ aMrii 
tlie imago of God, he. has to use it to' 
laws by which the lOmighty governs, his 
and by making these lawi| Ids slwim^ 
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con<ittor nature to his use — himself ft divine instrument. 
Science discovers these la^vs of power, ttiotior^ and 
transformation; industry applies them to the raw 
matter wJjicli the e^rth yields us in abundance, *biit 
wliidi ttfecorties valuable only by knowledge; art teaches 
us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and 
gives to our 9roductionB forms in ac^^ordance with 
them.* 


ENGLAND’S FIRST C^OLONY. 
Whebe did England plant her first colony? ‘Wliy, 
in Nortli America, to bo sure,* says a transatlantics 
cousin : * on those shores to which our fathers resorted 
during the sevenLeenth century, for the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty, iiiiu where tliey laid the 
foundation of those States whoso Avcaltli and power 
are now the wonder of the world.* Staj’^, Cousin 
Jonathim, not so fast. reckon’ that England, 

made an exi^eri merit in colonisation some 2o0 years 
' earlier than that, and one no less demonstrative of 
the enterprise and hardihood of our ancestors. There 
was a spot nearer home, the stronghold of a nest of 
pirates, who were to England such an annoyance as 
the corsairs of Algiers proved in later times to SouLheru 
Europe ; and our monarch, i)rovoked by their numerous 
and daring outrages, and carrying M'ith hjpi^the enthu- 
I siastic concurrence of Ids people, resolved to dispossess 
! them. Crossing the water in jicrson, with 738 vessels 
of war, an<l a numerous army, he in\<osted the place | 
both by sea and land ; and finding that it could not be 
taken bji storm, be sat patiently down for nearly 
i •bloven months outside the wUlhs, till the inliabitants 
were starved into a surrender. But every reader 
of history is familiar with the siege of Calais, so gal- 
lantly prosecuted by the English under hklward III., 
so gallantly endured by the French under Sir John 
de Vienne, c 

As soon as the keys were surrendered, the towm was 
cleared not only of the soldiery, but of all the inhabi 
tants, men, women, and children, the king’s dcteriiii- 
nation being to rcpeople it entirely with Englisli. 

‘ Tlius all manner of people,* says a historian of 1 088, 

* were turned out of the town, except one X)riest, and 
two other ancient men, who understood the customs, 
laws, and ordinances of the i>lace, and how’’ to point out 
and assign the lands tljat iay about, as well as tlic 
several inheritances, as they had been divided bcfo’-c. 
And wlien all things iterc duly prcpjprl for the kin^s 
reception, he mounted his war-horse, and rode into 
Calais with a triumphant clai^ur of trumxiets, clarions, 
and tabours;’ the drum now sounding for the first tinip 
on French ground. Tlie great lords, wdio, with their 
feudal retinues, liad assisted in tlic siege, were rc'warded 
with gifts of * many fair houses * and lands, that through 
their tenaqtiy and retainers they might assist in defend- 
ing the new colony. Abundant encouragement %aB 
also given for the emigration of the stout men of Kent, 
)^d the substantial citizens of London, with their 
%piiUcB. The streets and principal buildings rei^eived 
English names, and the borough was organisj^d in 
uhisoh witli English feeling, beiilg governed by a mayor 
and corporation. Thus eominOnced*in August 1847 
England’s first colony, which in due time was repre- 
sented in the hotne parliament by tifo members of the 
House 

^ ^h«y|||!g[ish Jfnle, as tl|is''8«|tlemant was called, had 
about., e%ht leagues, while it 
' interior. Within 


this space, a’considerablo population was located, not 
only much more numerous than in tli^ present day, 
byt including a much greater number of trades-peoplo 
dealing in .articles of luxury, as wo infer from some 
rcconls of Henry V1II.’8 pjxpendlture, which include, 
for in8f,‘'ncc, dealings wdth five different jewellers. 
*rhere re still existing at Calais a curious chart, dal^d 
J4C0, containing a minute specification of the roads, 
farm-slleads, mills, quarries, and bulwnrk.s, as they then 
existed. Here are ‘English Street,* ‘Knight Street,’ 

‘ Eveljmc’s Wave,’ ‘ Ye waye from March to St Peter’s,’ 
fmd ‘ y*-' noAv main Bank.* Many <ff the larger country 
dvv(‘lling:s which arc rudely depicted, ajqjear more like 
rustic, iort.dici‘3 than farmhouses of our day. Numo- 
i\wlis pjw'ers, marked as ‘ bulwarks,’ seem to luive com- 
jnaiidcd the boundary and other more exi)osed parts of 
the Pale. The only road across the ‘marishes* on the 
south ainPsouth-west w'as commanded h}’' Fort Niculay 
— then called ]Sewhindbridge---a jjlacc of great irtiport- 
hm-o, originality built in an extensive morass, and fur- 
nished with sluice-gates to the sea, which enabled its 
holders t<^ Hood the surrounding country at w'ill. Not 
only the for tilieal ions then existing, hut those which 
succeeded tluMu in later times, arc now in ruin ; but 
the curious traveller finds remains enough to repay a 
stroll .'imong the i»rass-(!overed bastions. 

Ill the town, v. i* Ihul Castle f>l.n'et, Duke Street, 
Hill Stx’eet, Slioe Lane, and Love J/:iue — names w'hich 
smack unmistakably of tb(‘ islaml home of John Gib- 
bons, Hugh Giles, Kiehavd Gilbert, and other colonial 
houseboldors, whose nauii'S apxiear on a still existing 
rent-roll. 

'J’liough the English monarch was instigated to the 
capture and (‘olouisation of Calais mainly with a view 
to dislodge tlie pirates, wdio issued from its- fastnesses 
and haras'-ccl our navigation, yet lie very soon learned 
to appreciate the iiobse.';siou of such a frontier port 
and fortress ns a deiiot for iiurposes of aggression, as 
well as a m*'nns of maritime jirotection. Moreover, it 
w'as afterwards iiereeived, that immense gain would 
accrue to the Exchequer from the maintenance of this 
station ns a port of entnfc into the Netherlands for 
J'higlibh manufactures ; and though at a day when 
knight-errantry was infinitely more in vogue than 
coniuiereinl enlerpiise, these interests were carefully 
studied, so tliat the conquest of a small piratical tov n 
was turned to" vastly better account than had bt'en 
aiiticiiiatcd. 

The preservation of a settlement so important, and 
yet ^urrounded by an invetcratcly hostile people, 
deihanded no ordinary vigilance. I'hc keeping of it 
Avas accordingly always committed to one of the most 
trusty of the English barons, with the title of lord- 
deputy, and the command of a sufficient garrison; 
wliile no expense was spared on the works necessary 
for its maintenance. There were stringent laws for 
tlio daily opening and closing of the gates, which ivoto 
superintended by a knight or master-porter, ard a \ 
gcntlcnian-portiT, with a staff of subordinates. TOe * 
lord-deputy Jilmself received the keys every cvenln]^, 
and delivered them in the morning to the knight- 
porter, witln^ordcrs nS*to the number of gates to be 
opened for the day. Tliis was done as soon as the firit 
watch-bell had tolled three times, and the guard tdriied 
out. During the time of dinner, which was an Hdtfr 
before noon, the gates were invariably closed^ 
keys apin delivered to the lord-deputy, by wht>ja 0tey 
w^ere ** hidden in a safe^lace, known oiHy tnnfesel^* 
When the meal was ended, and business 
were reopened with the some cefei^ony #1; ^ w 
hiorning ; and at four o’clock tlioy 1^1 W 
the night. Except by special ordeir idaMty, 
none but tlie Lanthorn Gate was bpoiw 
herring season. Inhere were^Striot" 
with regard to strangerii- idjMdg 
keepers of hostelries mA - 

^ i;.,' ..J 
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to make a daily report of the number and quality of 
their guests. The IfreUch, by the way, have deemed 
it proper to mfiintaiu this custom of the pliice, despije 
the lapse of four centuries since its‘ peculiar position 
rendered such espionage a njjccssary precaution. 

During the 200 years that we boasted the possession 
of Calais, it was often the scene of courtly festivities 
on a magnificent scale — ofteiier, perhaps, than any 
other spot under English dominion, except the metro- 
polis. Wc need scarcely remind the reader of the 
marriage of liicluird 11. with the yoiithfui Isabella •of 
Valois ill the church, of St JJicholas, a lete which cost 
the English monarch 300,000 marks ; nor the rendez- 
vous of Henry Vlll. and Francis T., called the Field of 
the Cloth of Cold from the sumptuousness of tlic*r<>y<«l 
pavilions, and other accessories, the preparation of 
which employed above 2000 English artific(Ts. AVe 
have before us a collection of annals,* rccehtly pub- 
lished, chiefly from rare and ancient documents, jukI 
affording such details of the ‘ fashionable arrivals’* 
here as give us a liigli idea of what this our first colony 
was capable of doing in its palmy duys. 

There landed, for instance, on the Htli of May l/iOO, 
Henry VI 1., accompanied by his queen, the Ilislioi> of 
Loildon, the Duk(' of liuckinghain, the Earls of Surrey 
and Essex, with several otlier iioblcnien. Closely 
following, came the bkirl of Suffolk, Avitli an imnieii&e 
retinue of esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen ; the 
Bishop of Durljam, tJie Karl of Ormoml, with S(‘\en 
other noblemen and gentlemen of rank; and in tlie 
following month, the Earl of T^orthuinlK’rland, J,ord 
Mountjoy, Lord Devonshire, Sir John VVyngficlde, and 
their retinues, to assist at a magnificent bamiuet given 
by Henry to the Arebduke I’lnlij* of Burgundy. 
Nothing, our annalist observes, but numbers, real 

names, and dates, can effectually cindjlc t^^c reader to 
form a notion of tbc state, 350 years ago, of this at 
present Irist and unimportant frontier town. And 
even with tlicse authentic tlala before us, it apjiears 
surprising bow such a boat of nobility, with their 
numerous retainers, should have bocai adequately lodged 
within the walls of Calais, on viewing the existing^ 
proportions of the town. The banquet was given at St 
Peter’s, just without the walls — for it seems not to have 
been the mode to invite eontinontid guests to * walk 
inside* — the fine old parish chundi being ijartitioneil 
off into various apartments for the guests, and richly 
hung witli arras and cloth of gold. 

‘ Our Lady’s Chapel was set apart for the archduke's 
chamber, the walls being hung with arras representing 
the story of Ahasuerus and Esther, and the floor laid 
with carpets strewed with rosi's, lavcnikjr, and other 
sweet herbs. Another compartment of the eliurcli wiw 
hung with tapestry,, representing the siege of Ti-oy*; 
the walls of the choir being covered with blue clutli, 
emblazoned with Jleurs-dc-luce, ’J'lic vestry was hung 
with “red sarsenet, most riclily beseen;” whilst tlie 
•helf^was ordained for the offices of the pantry, 

1 * couf&ctionary, and cellar. There “ lacked neither 
yenisbtt, cream, spice-cakes, strawberries or vvafers,” 
^ the chronicler expresses it ; an English fat ox 
^^■“poudered and lescd;” an immense'^umber of 
aged ) tids and venison-pasties were consumed, besides 
of one\ plenty of divers sorts of wine, and two hogs- 
hippocrasB.** Seven horse-loads of clicrries 
besides “pypyns, grengenges, and o^ier 
al**’ plenty was such, that tlie guests and 

OouM could not consume all the viands' the 

wherefore the king offlered^a second feast for 
SrS^auts, on the one following,* 

of the largest of the apartments formed in th(^ 
of St Viette,. was appropriated as the guest- 1 
' in which Philip dined with Henry and his 

queen, the party eating off * gold and silver vessels of 
goodbi^ fashion,* and i)ledging each other in ‘cuppes 
and flngoiiR of golde, garnyshed with percullcs, rosys, 
aud'wlutc heart.*?, in gemmes.’ After dinner, the arch- 
duke ‘daim(!od with the English ladyes,’ tii?ntook leave 
of the king and qiKXui, and rode the same evening to 

G ravel ines. , ’ 

Among the august personages who sojourned at 
Calais in days of yore, none excelled the gorgeous ^ 
prie.st, C’ardiniil iVolsoy, -in the display of pomp, or in 
tlie number and qiialily of his retinue. On the 1 llh «I uly 
1527, his laniling m routt' to Boulogne was attended by 
the Fifirl of Derby, tlie Bishops of London and Dublin ; 
the Lords Monteaglo and Harrodew, with a st.’iff of 
knights, sqcreliiries, physicians, gentlemen - ushers, 
officers of the hoiiseliohl, gentlemen of the chapel, and * 
other retaiiuTS ; the legate's train of attendants alone 
requiring 000 horses. But at tlie same time (‘ame the 
pope's nuncios, the Frencli king’s ambassactors, and 
tlw‘ captain of Boulogne, ‘ with a goodlie eompanie,’ to 
welcome liini. On the occasion of a previous visit, he 
brought, over 12 chaiilains, ,50 gentlemen, 238 servants, 
and 150 liorses. 

The Harlei.in and Cottonian M.'inuseripts are rich in 
interesting^ details of anotlier fashionable arrival at 
(’alais — thal of Aniu' of (sieves, on her way to England 
to he unite«l in UKirriage to Henry Vlll. Her train 
Avas comimsed of 2i‘.3 ]>ersons, including the Earls of 
Ovcrstvyii .tiii liouyscnhcrgli, Avith tlich* ‘gentlemen, 
ladies, jaigcs, otriC’<‘i*s, and servants.’ The Lord High 
Admiral of J’^mgland came over cxju-cssly to. take com- 
niaiid of tlie vesked destined to convey the bride across 
the Oliainud. Accompanied by the lord-ilopiity of 
(’ahiis, and a numerous iclimie, he went forth to meet 
iho on lier Avny /from Gravcliiics. Ilfs dress, 

and that of his attendants, is recorded for our gratifl- 
eation: — ‘For lie Avas apparelled in a coat of purple 
velvet, cut in clotli of gold, and tied with aigulets 
and trefoils of gold to the numher of four hundred. 
BaldricAviso, he wore a chain of stningo fashion, to 
which was suspended a Avhistle of gold, set. with 
precious stones of great value. Th(‘ admiral's train 
consisted of thirty gentlemen of the king’s household, 
apxKirelled Avith massive chains. Besides these, he hml 
a great imnihcr of gentlemen of his OAvn suite, in blue 
velvet and crimson satin, as well as the mariners of his 
ship, in saB’n of Bruges (hi tie J, bolJi coats and slops 
of the same colour — his yeomen b.*jng clad in bine 
damask.’ A foul Avind cielainod the lady liere for 
tifteoii days, ‘during Aviiich Lime, in order to aflbrd her 
recreation, jousts and banquets wc’-e got up by the 
authorities.’ The simplicity Avith whi(di our gracious 
Qu^en travels from the Isle of Wi^lit to Aberdeenshire, 
or takes a llio Channel to see her uncle 

Leopold, makes ns almost forget that such gorgeous 
state attended every stej) ^ royalty in the olden time. 
Glance Ave now a montent at the comuiorciiil aspect of 
Calais during the ICnglisli ocTUpaney. 

Tlic StapUslIall or Wool Staple (now called the , 
Cour de Guise) built by letters-patent from Kichard j 
II., dated 1381), was a sbigular combination pf palace 
apd ]^arkct, exchequer and cloth-ball ; the scat alike 
of royalty and trade ; for here our English monarchs 
often lodged, and within these precincts our ancestore 
established their seat ‘of civstom, beneath the roytd eye ? ■ 
and roof-tree. Hither were not only the ‘ mcrchatibtee / 
and occupiers of all manner of \varcs and metchondijltoe * , 
in Englmid, but the ‘ merchauntes straungers* of thb. !,! 
l^w Countries inyltcd by proclamation to resort ;i 

repair, from time to time, there to * buy and sell, ohan^ie i 
and rec;hange, Avith perfect and equal freedom 
immunity;' provided always the traffic or 
merchandizes' were effected according to tariff; ^ 
dread and sovercignejorckthe king mynding the wea|t)t, 
increase, and enriching of hU n^alm of l^aglan^ atid Of 
this his town of Calais.' !)b the court of this Our 

^ ByBobortB.Calton. Londan: 

JR. ««ath, : 
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Calaisian Guildhall, the iron-clad man-at-arms, the 
gaily-dccked esquire, or captain of the guard, i^ed to 
mingle with the staid wool-staplers, clotliiors, cutlers, or 
weavers, just arrived^m our primitive manufactuf ing 
districts, laden with halos and hardwares for bartering 
with their colonial and Fleniisli customers ; wliilat the 
nobles, princcs) and at times even the ki^g of England, 
sat at the upper casements, countenancing if not enjoy- 
ing the bustle of the mart. Immense fortunes wore 
realised by the merchants oC tl'c Staple; they were 
often in a position to aid the exchequer of the mother- 
countrj' ; and one of them named Eermonr was, from 
some patriotic act in money-matters, raised to tlio 
peerage under the title of Lord Pomfrcl. We are told 
that a great revenue was derived to the crowh from the 
customs’ duty here levied on wool ; that which passed 
into the Netherlands alone amounting to 50,000 crowns 
per annum — an enormous sum in those clays. Modern 
Vandalism has done for this building what time liad 
failed to effect ; and now there is little remains of it, to 
gratify the antiquary, save its mctamoriihoscd contour 
and a fine old gateway. 

TImt a handful of troops and emigrant residents 
should have enjoyed for above two centuries thb 
unmolested occupation of a sea-port town, andean 
extensive adjat^ent district, in one of the most powerful 
and warlike kingdoms of Europe, is a singular eiusode 
in the history of the tw’o nations. At length, after an 
almost fabulous retention of the place, tl*3 very facility 
of tenure having led to heedlcssness and neglect of 
proper precaution, the day of reprisal cunic. In 1558, 
the Duke of Guise, being jmt in coriinnAid of a powerful 
army, effected its recapture without any signal display 
of valour on the one haml. or lieroism on the other. On i 
►its surrender, the lord-deput^', with 50 of his officers, 
were detained as prisoners of w^ar ; the residue of 
the inhabitants had to turn out, as the Ercnch had 
done before, and were compelled to retire cither to 
England or Flanders. All the property of every des- 
cription was placed at the disposal of the conqueror, in 
honour of wliom our famous Wool Staple was tlieiicc- 
forth called the Cour do Guise. The booty in gold, 
silver, and valuable merchandise was •enormous., and 
even the common soldiers, we arc told, made fortunes 
by their share of it. So perished England’s first 
colony ! 

A FLOATING CJTV. 

The city of Baiig-kok, the capital of Siam, consL^ts of a 
long, doable, and, in some parts, treble row of neatly and 
tastefully painted woo<len cabins, floating on tliick bamboo 
rafts, and linked to eagh other, hi parcels, of six or .seven 
houses, by cliains; ^^lich chains verefostened to l'l|ige 
poles ffiivcn into tlio bed of the The whole city 

rose at once like a magic picture to our admiring gaze. 
.... If the air of the ‘ i'l^ Street ’ of Siam does not 
agre6 with Mrs Yow'cliowfow and her children, or tl^iy 
wish to. obtain a more aristocratic footing by being domi- 
cflod highei’ up and nearer to the king’s palace, all they 
have to do, is to wait till the tide serve.«», and, loosing from 
their moorings, float gently up towards the spot they wish 
to occupy. Bang-kpk, the modem capital of Siam, and the ' 
seat of the Siamese govcrainent, was computed, the 
period of my residence there, to consist of 70,000 floating 
heuses or shops, and each shop, taking one with another, 
^ contain flve individuals, including men, women, and 
children; making thb population amount to 350,000 spuls, 
of which numbw 70,000 are Chfaietse, 20,000 Biinnese, 
1^,000 Arabs aiid Indians; the remainder, or , about 
!HO,ObO,, being Siai9(iese. This was the btet census we 
could tike, and I believe it to be nearly accurate. The 
iiilihation is exceedii^ly picturesque. "1 was told that, i 
the Siadi^e relinquished the ancient capital of 
and flrst estabUshed the tiirone at Bang-kok, the 
irerc built upon the bsA)» of the river itself ; but 
recurrence' of ytlie did&a ^duced one of the 
to i^ist upon, the inhakikiats Uviqg upon the waiter. 


on the lupposition that their dwellings, yronld bo more 
cleanly, and, consequently, the inmates lesi sutd^^^ 
the banefiil effects of that aqourge of ihw Ekst.^^Veafe’^f 
R^tidence in Siam, 


THE TWO PRAYERS. 

BV MARIR J. £WEN. 

!• ' 

It. was the hour for evening prayer — there ciune a goodly 
throng 

Within that dim cathedrfil cliurch to*joiii the vesper song; 

And she was there amid tbo crowd, and on the altar stair. 

As if she were alone she knelt in tlie dei)th of her despair. 

She did not het'd the many eyes upon her beauty turned ; 

One viskiij still oppressed her soul, one grief within her 
burned. 

The tones of holy minstrelsy, the solemn anthem strain, 

They wore like voices in a dream— as meaningless and 
vain. 

StrfMige tumult reigned within her soul — ^thcre came a gush 
of teal’s, 

Deep, wild, as if it bore along the passion-flood of ydkrs ; 

And ‘ Mary 1 Mary I ’ was her pra 3 'er, and ‘ Mary 1 ’ still she 
pi-ays', 

* O give me back the love of old — the light of other 
days !’ 

A de(‘per gloom o’erspread the aisles — the altar-lamp grew 
dim, 

And fainter still the echoes camo from the dying vespei* 
hymn ; 

She listened for an ansyiv’ering voice — but no response was 
given : 

The marble ’steps were cold as death, and silence was in 
heaven. 


Within that dim catheilral chiu-eh once more she stood 
aknie, 

*When from her cheek, and brow, and e^’c/j^'outh’s loveliness 
had flow n ; ' 

She wandered down the gloomy aisles — iJO wox’shippers 
were there; 

And on the altar steps she knelt in the .depth of her 
despair. ^ \ 

Thu Himscfs parting gleam came down to kiss Jthe pictured 
• •pane; * ' ^ , 

tTpon the marble stone it flung ftill many a critason stain. 

I'hei’e w;is a lihsh within the air — no holy charjit arose ' y 

To All the aisles with joy, and break the Bpirit-iffiko repose. 

A broken reed, she lowly bent — life’s passioii dream T[fas 


And tliere were tears — repentant tears — not liloe to those 
of yore ; ^ 

And Tourmur^of a nobler faith fixed on the sacred 
‘ O human love so talsc, so vain! O love that is divirtel* 

Pair shono^ho symbol of the cross — tlio altar-lamp 
bright; Tflr^t 

There came a gleam like trembling stars ath 3 <<iuniM 
spirit’s night ; ^ 

Sh^ listened for an answering voioe-^the peace qkfld 

The marble steps were (j^ld as death, but 
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A SWIM EXTRAORDINARY. 

I HAVE been all my life ii sort of umpliibioiis niiiiiial, 
having, like many an old Roman, learned to swiiif 
long before I bad learned to read, v-' The bounding 
backs of the billows wx*re niy only rocking-horse when 
ji was a child, and dearly I loved to ri(lt^ them whtli a 
^ ri^^h breeze was blowing. 1 rarely tired in llie water, 
wlieroi^I often amused myself for hours together. T 
grew up with such a liking for the exercise, that 1 have 
never been able to forego the opportunity for a swim 
when it offered ; and a daily batli has been for a long 
course of years as necessary to me as my daily food. 
The exercise of swinnning lias been tlirough life my 
chief pleasure and iny only medieino — a never-failing 
restorative from weakness and weariiu'ss, and, what 
may appear^strange to some readers, from the effects of 
irri£i9tion, anxiety, and mortification as w'ey. 

This accomplishment, however, once hjd me into a 
stnmge adventure. 1 was (‘iigagod in a rallier exten- 
sive commercial tour through the central kingdoms of 
Europe. 1 hod crossed the Ilungariau frontier about 
the middle of the day, after being much annojxd and 
chafed by a multiplicity of delays and extortions ; and* 

at leiigtli, hot and wearied, arrivixl at B late in the 

evening. As soon as I caught sight of the Danube in 
the distance, 1 resolvctl that the first thing 1 would do 
after getting housed and refreshed by a lew hours’ sU-c*p, 
should be to enjoy the luxury of a leisurely swim in that 
noble river. With this view, passing through the town, 

I put up at a small but decent (justhof whicli s^</od 
upon a patch of rising ground close upon the margin 
of the stream ; and having first seen to the comfort of 
my horse, which was well-nigh knocked up witli tlic 
day’s journey, and next attended to iny own, I retired 
. to rest at an early liour, witliout descending to tlio 
ycommon room and joining in the beery orgies of the 
.fevmMiig. 1 rose next morning, as was my custom, a 
J^lr half hour before the sun ; and finding m one 
Utitring in the house, proceeded to the stahh^s, the back 
of which overlooked the water. Here I foural a middle- 
aged tatterdemalion, whose flesh and costume were all 
xtf one colour, and tliat the precise hue of the diinghcap 
firbm whijidi he had just arisen, and from which one might 
linagined him to have been engendered. He Vas 
of cleaning out the stable, as well as the task 
oo^ihO accomplished, with hii^bare tbet and a shovel, 
not much bigger than his hand, 
trouble, and with the aid of a small coin, 

: tp make liim understand my purpose ; and he 

atairs to a iofe, in which 1 might undress 
clothes^ and pointed to a rude flight of 
woo^^^, leading ftom the window to the water’s 


! edge, and from whicli I might plunge in from any height 
1 cliose. 

In a few' niinutivs, I bad left my clothes upon a truss 
of odorous clover, and plunging in licuil-forcmost from 
the top of the ladder, I rose to the surface at a few yards’ 
distance from tlio bank, and struck out vigorously to 
bnjoy my swim. The sensation was deliciously cool and 
pleasant. Keeping iny eyes lixed upon llio opposite 
shore, 1 made towards it, feeling all the while as light as 
a cork and as, strong as a colt. How long I revelled in 
till* first exipiisite senso of enjoyment I have not, nor 
had I Ihen^ady very distinct idea. Turning, however, 
upon my bju‘k, just to vary my position, my head, of 
(course, faced tbp shore 1 had left, from which, to my 
great surprise, the good town 1 had left hail vanishctl 
entirely, and 1 b(*canie aware that tlie rapid current of 
the river, upon whicli, ’u my eagerness for !i bath, 
had not bestowed a single thought, liad alreaily carried 
me some mile or two in its progress towards the Black 
Sea. Not being victualled for so long a voyage, I 
began to look around me, and to curse the headlong 
haste which had brought me into such a jjilcnimn. I 
found that 1 was as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
stream, and innnodiately put all ray vigour in requisi- 
tion to regain the shore I had left. This, to ray no small 
dismay, 1 soon discovered was not to be accomplished, 
the cuiTcnt setting strong towards the opposite side. 

I made an experiment of iny strength by moans of a. 
small chii) of wood which floated by : I could Judge 
wliat prospect 1 had of regaining the nortlierii bank of 
the river by tlio distance at which 1 could leave the 
chip behind me, while swimming in a contrary direc- 
tii,^ ; hut it was of no use : in lyxuarter of an hour’s 
hard strugglingViiad not gained Twenty yards, while.! 
had floated more than a mile further down the stream. 
Nothing remained for to make for tlni shore, j 

tdw^rds which 1 was drifting at anyrate, and that must 
be doile as fast as possible ; for being now really alarmed, 

1 felt, or fancied that I felt niy strength deserting me. 
Under tins impression, J struck out more furiously, and 
^hus fatigued myself the more ; and it was with no 
small difficulty I at last reached the opposite bank, up . 
which 1 climbed, with sensations almost as forlorn and 
hopeless as those of tfiu sh^wrecked mariner whom the i 
tempest casts ashore. 

In ftict, I would have given a round sum fbr t|^ ^ 
rags i)f the shipwrecked mariner to cover me. 

1 was in the condition of a primeval SavagO, 
desbrt spot, without a dwelling in sight, 
vented, by the want of clothing, from seeking 
habitatiolis of men. 1 ran to the 
the neighbourhood, anib that was clo^ 
edge, and looked around in 
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the shore wliich I had left, 1 could see what appeared 
the dim outline of buildings at a great distanc^; but 
on the side of tho river on which I was standing, 
nothing buj a vast* tract of low land was visible, 
which, from its swampy condition, it was plain was 
overflowed by tho river in times of flood. I hal- 
looed for some minutes with all th^ strength of 
my lungs ; but the only response was the rising of a 
few moorfowl from the marsh, which IMioeled cackling 
above my head, as tliough wondering what my business 
might be, and then settled down again in the reedy pool 
from whence they had arisen at my cry. I sat down 
upon a stone, and feeling that I was fast going into a 
state of distraction, tried to collect my faculties, and to 
consider what was best to be done, or, indeed, if any- 
thing could be done. With the sense of my <lesperatc 
condition came also a horrible sense of tlic ludicrous. 
What would my principals in London think of thtfir 
continental agent shivering, wifliont a rag on, upon the 
desolate banks of the Danube ? Hero was T, a man 
well known upon ’Cliangc, with four thousand pound!* j 
in the tliree-and-a-hrilf per cents, the idea of which had i 
been a comfort to me for many a long year, ready to | 
fbrfeit the whole sum in exchange for ^lie raggedcst 
pair of pantaloons that ever dangled from a searecrow, 
and ready, too, to go down upon iny hard kViees to any 
ministering angel of an old Jew who would propose the 
bargain. I grinned a despairing laugivnt tlio thought 
of such an absurd compact, and then groaned aloud 
as the conviction overcame me, that in my present 
^ircumsttlnces it would be a ppudont one. 

Relapsing into grim and savage silence, I glared 
gloomily at a sharp jagged stone wliich lay at jny feet, 
and at length, taking it in my hand, walked mechani- 
cally into a stagnant pool, where a group of willow 
sprigs were growing on a few old stumps barely emerg- 
ing from the water. I contrivc*d to sever a dozen or 
two of the twigs by hacking at ilieni with the Hint — 
and, carrying them to dry ground, was soon busy in 
rehearsing over again the toilet of Adam in Paradise. 
Tying their ends together, X crossed a couple of them 
over my shoulders in the manner of a shooting- belt, 
and from those I managed to suspend a kind of frock 
of green leaves, which effectually transformed my 
appearance from that of the rude savage of tlic wild to 
the civilised Jack-in-th e-Green of JVIay-(}ay in London. 

I may declare without reserve, that I iu?ver felt raVre 
proud or pleased mtli any exploit my whole life 
tlian I now did at tlie completion of my toilet. My 
spirits, W'hich had before bAn villainously depressed, 

I rose aU at once, and I no longer despaired of restora- 
tion to society. I walked majestically up and down, 
keeping a careful look-out both upon the water and 
til© land. ^ A boat passed at tho distance of half a mile 
firom the shore, but I tried in vain to attract the 140 ^ 0 / 
of tho crew. My voice could not be heard so far, and 
if by*aocident they saw me, thoy^ust have mistaken 
me for a bush. I now tunlcd my back to the river 
in disgust, and commenced a severe and careflil seru* 
tiny upon the land-side, to see if 1 could possfbly in 
any direction make out any signs ^of life. UVe or 
six hours must have elapsed since the moment when I 
plunged hoad|p(ng from the ladder 1 the sun was now 
nearly at meridian; the blue xhist which had 
covered everything, and the distance firom my 
• Idew ih the morning v|hen I elherged from the water 
up the iiiudd^. banki had now entirely 


rolled away, and the vast level tract of marsh-land was | 
open to my inspection to a distance at least of some 
fiyo or six English miles, at the extrem'ity of which it 
was bounded by a rising ground sparsely wooded. 1 
imagined that I could disiinguish the mud-walls of a 
row of^ 'small cottages, partly concealed by a group of 
trees, though I was by no means sure that it was 
not a bank of earth or the face of a rock. I looked 
anxiously round for other indications of life ; and 
after a close and protracted scrutiny, had the satisfac- 
tion of distinctly i)crcciving a thin column of whitb^ 
smoke winding up the dark background of the distant* 
b[ll. t-I resolved now, in case no means of escape 
should turn up on the river, to attempt the passage of 
tho marsh in another hour at latest — though, from 
former cjlperiencc, I well knew the difficulty of the 
attempt, and the little probability there was that a 
'perfect stranger would succeed in getting across. I 
saw, too, that f J would make tho attempt at all, I 
must not defer it much longer, since to be overtaken 
by 'darkness in the midst of tho bog would be certain 
destruction. 

I passed another half-hour in surveying the river, 

I in which, about four miles below the point on whicli 
I I stood, I now for tlio first time discovered several 
I small islands, overgrown with reeds or underwood ; 

; but they nmnifestod no signs of any human inhabi- 
tants, so far as I could disiinguish, and I adhered to 
my resolution of crossing the marsh. Delaying no 
longer, I descended from my post of observation, in- 
tending to travel in a straight line to the .point where 
I could stiV SCO the smoke ascending. I had not, 
how(;vor, proc(H*clod 100 yards, before I found th.at my 
idea of journeying in a straight Hjic was utterly imprac- 
ticable. 1 could walk over tho firm soil, and 1 could 
swim the pools ; but through the deep masses of soft 
bog 1 could neither walk nor swim ; and after a narrow 
Vseape from smothering in one of them, I came to a 
I staufl -still. T found, too, that now I was down in the 
swamp, 1 could not sec the distant hill which was the 
object of my journey, though it was plain, that from 
any part of the marsh I might see the little mound on 
the river’s brink wliich 1 had just left. I returned to 
the mound, and, by the aid of a number of loose stones 
whidh were lying about, contrived to erect a couple 
of small fagots of willow-branches, at a distance of 
about ten feet from each other, to serve as direction- 
posts, arranging them so that while I could see hut 
one of them, I might know that I was in the right 
track. Thus I was left: at liberty to take a sinuoua 
course in search of firm ground, as, by making 
observation by my telegraph, I could at auy'i^o f 
regairi*tho right path. 

It is my decided opinion, that had I been left alone, 
and suffer^ to continue my journey, I should have 
accomplished tho undertaking, arduous as it was. I 
had already walked and waded, and swum and stag- 
gered, and floundered along fbr more thmi a 
I suddenly caught sight of a ragged, h^e-hetti(^ 
about lialf a mile in advance of me, who waA 
over a stagnant pool, \ud groping in '^e wa^. fhr 
something, perhaps leeches, of which ho Wl^ in sedveh, 
^Without reflecting fof a moment what, ml|||ht 
eflbct of my sudden apparitiem upon ^ of ah 
ignorant boor alone in such a soUtui^ much 

overjoyed to think of anything limt the 
delight of securing a * gulde^; I 
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hastened towards him with oil the speed of which I 
was capable — now clearing a route among reeds and 
rushes, and nOw sinking up to my neck in a pool. In 
less than half an hour, I had arrived, panting tor 
breath, to within a few yards of the pond over the 
margin of which lie was still bending, witl^his eyes 
fixed in the water. Pausing for one moment to recover 
my wind, I raised myself to my full height, and hailed 
him at the top of my voice with a ‘ TIola I Mein Herr,* 
whi<jh, like an electric shock, brought him to his feet 
in an instant. I saw in a moment that T liad com- 
mitted a fatal blun^Jer. Tlio poor wretch stood aghast, 
horrified beyond the power of description; his white 
hair stood on end ; his bloodshot eyes wore bursting 
from their sockets ; his mouth yawned like a tavern, 
and emitted a faint, gurgling sound, and every limb 
shook with the .agony of fear. 1 saw that it was 
necessary to reassure him ; and seeing no oifiier way of 
approaching him than by swimming the pond, 1 entered 
the water, and, stall’ in liand, made towards Jiior. 
Before I had lessened the distance between ns one-half, 
he had so far recovered himself as to H)c able to give 
utterance to one wild yell of terror, and to take inadl}’- 
to his heels. When I had swnim the pool, and nseended 
to the spot which he had left, I saw him running at 
the top of his speed, and following a winding route', 
with which he was evidently familiar, as he avoided 
the w^atcr and Uic bogs, and kept on lirm ground. T 
made an attempt to come up with liiin ; but iii my 
haste troil upon a i)iecc of loose shale, wdiieh, sliding 
beneath me, throw me upon the ground, and badly 
wounded my right foot, so that for the moment I could 
proceed no further. 

As 1 sat upon the ground, endeavouring to stanch 
the fast-flgwing blood from my inslci) by winding 
round it some long Hags from the marsh, 1, watelieil the 
l) 00 r fellow till he was no longer in sight, and mark(»d 
that he never relaxetl his pjwietill ho disappeared under 
the cluster of trees above wdiich T Iiad first noti<'(‘d flie 
white smoke aaecnding. i'o cross inaVsh without a 
guide, was now out of the question ; and eliooTsing a dry 
and mossy spot, 1 lay down and rested till the aftornooiij 
w'as far advanced, luiving maiie u]) my mind, if no sik'- 
courcamcfi'om the hamlet, wiiicdi 1 now felt assured vva.s 
not far from the edge of the marsh, that 1 would return 
to the river before it was dark, and mak(? a last an<l 
vigorous attempt to swim to the group of islands wiiieli 
t had observed in the distance, in one or other of wiiicli 
I might hope to find human inhabitants, i kept 
my telegraph in sight, and, the sun being now^ low in 
the horizon, w'as thinking of retracing iny slops towards 
it, when, in the act of rising to do so, I»saw' a party of 
men, of whom 1 distinctly counted fourtc'en, threading 
their well-known way through the marsh, and rapicTly 
advancing towards the si)ot wlu'rc I hiy. iiicy had 
already measured half the distance, and 1 might have 
S^n them long before had I happened to look in that 
' dimjtion. I now congratulated myself that my troubles 

over, and was pondering how 1 could best shew 
my gratitude to my deliverers, when the doutu' ^s 
suggested to my mind whether th(3y wmuld prove den^ 
verers or not. I kejit my tyo stcadfastlj fixed upon 
their movements, and, as they drew" iiear(‘r, beheld wdtli 
tliat tliey were all armed, tw^o of them, who led 
>rlth old . muskets, and the rest with staves, 
tmtmf and bludi^ons. It was plain that the old fool 
X Wghtened away had described me to his countiy- 
savage monster, and this valiant 'band 
but against me, to mint mo to the death. 1 
at bnoe to be sure of their object before they 
bbhio to a disagreeable proximity ; and with tliis vieui, 
started, •suddenly to my feet, and shouted as loud as 
l-COUl^A/, , 

Aia^ were but too well founded. At the first sound 
of the leaders recoiled a few steps upon the 

I main stood still for a few minutes, apparently 


in consultation, the result of which was, that the firc- 
armL^changed owners, and two bold ibllows stepped to 
the front, and, levelling their pieces, kept my naked 
body covered with their muzzles, and only Kjfraiiicd 
from pulling triggers until they should ’liave arrived 
witliin killing distance. It was plain I had no time' to 
lose if I w'ouj^ once more try the river, Hhe only chance 
now remaining to me. I turned and hobbled aw'ay as 
fast as my w'ounded limb would let me, plunged into 
the n(‘.arest pook sprawdqd through the next bog, crashed 
through the rushes, hopped along the dry ground upon 
one foot, and scr.ambled helter-skelter to ward the river, 
expecting every moment to hear the report of the fire- 
arms, .and to feel a handful of slugs in my body. Never 
shall 1 forgot tlie liorrors of that chase. I distanced i 
my pursuers, howewer, and arrived at the margin of the* 
stream witlu)ut having once presented a fair target to 
their aim. T did not i)ause long upon the brink of the 
flood. They were now yelling like blood-hounds, and 
their cries rung in my ears as 1 gained the very spot 
where T had landed in the morning, and where 1 
again took to llie water like a hunted deer, or rather 
like .a liunted duck, for T dived under, witli as gentle a 
'«I>lash as possible, and keeping beneath the surface as 
long as 1 could bold breath, rose at length a good 
fifty yards from the shore, and ftill two hundred yards 
lower tlown. 

1 had lit) great cause for congratulation at my escape. 
The sun \msi setting, night coming oiij and here was* I 
ill the middle of the bro:ul stream of the Danube, 
sweeping on at the rate of live or six miles an hour, 
with no Ollier prospect in view tlian that of becoming 
fotnl for fly) IPS in a a cay ftnv hours at furthest, unless 1 
could succeed in making one t)f the islands I had 
seen in the morning, ilt was a strange uiing thUfr 
T felt no fatigue', even after swimming an hour. I had ! 
p;iss(‘d several small islands, but the raiiid stream 
which they breastt'd broke away so furiously from their 
sidtjs, that 1 had not strength to get near them. In 
their wake, t could see tliat the water was enhn and 
tranquil enough, but that tranquil water* I could not 
reach. By ami liy, as the darkness fell, 1 passed several 
islands mneli larger, and was about attempting to 
land upon one, wlicn T caught sight of a glimmering 
light at a distam^e in the centre of the stream. 1 
directed my eoiirso towards this in preference ; aYid I 
]>creciv(*d as I aj>proachcd that it i>roceeded from a 
raft, moored olVone of the islands, iiijon which the crew 
were probably cooking their evening int*al. I knew that 
if T approached this raft in front, T should inevitably be 
Slicked umlev, and never sec the ligl.t again ; at the same 
time, if T gave it too witle a bfi'th, I should as surely 
bf carric'd it, in which cagp I felt pretty certain 
that my last enance would bo gone. 1 made a des- 
perate effort at the very nick of time, and happily 
succeeded in laying hold a rope, which was hanging 
isi the water, by means of which 1 was swung round to 
the stern of the raft, upon which, in a small timber- 
hut, I could see the crew discussing their supper. 

Now that the struggle was over, and my safety secure, 
all my courage and .stnmgtli too vanished .at »nce : I felt 
'«;9^3|eak as a child, and as pusillanimous as a woman, 
and the hot tears ran down my cheeks like rain. It was 
as much as I could do to hail the men, who sat laughing 
and chatting. over their porridge not three yards 
me, as I clutched the rope with the energy of a drowii^ 
ing man. They started up at the sound of , 

and in an instant lifted me on board. They iiw 
Germans, fortunately ; and I gave them to 
in a few words, that I had been bathing, 
been carried away by the stream, had narrowly 
drowning. I was in no humour to put them m 
sion of my whole miserable adventure^ 
more than probable would not 


, liad. Having rubbed myself 'dryk'one 'ist^ > 
a blouse, and offered me fbqd, Which, I ; 
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was but too fflarl to accept ; but iKjfore I bad eaten a he hired a coTweyance in which we both .proceeded to 
moutbfu], an old man made his appearance, beyring the pbice he had mentioned, a distance of some twenty 
slippers, cloak, and cap, and invited me to follow him miles, which we readied about three in the afternoon, 
to his house upon the island, where I might pass tiic Bitt my eompanion had no more of either money or 
night, and eioss over to the mainland in the morn- credit, and f was compelled to apply to the chief magis- 
iiig. I followed him across a plank, and beneath Irate of t^e town, wdiom, by good-fortune, we found at 
the shadow of* some willow - trees, to his humble his privific residence. He proved a good-natured but 
dwelling. He told me that be and his fui\iily were the rather fussy ohl gentleman ; and when he had heard 
sole inhabitants of the island, and that he united the niy story, which he interrupled with a thousand demon- 
three professions of fislierinavi, ii\nkeQp(*r, and rope- strations of horror, alarm, and sympathy, insisted 
maker, and thus managed to make a livelihood. His njion niy .sharing the hospitality of his house for the 
guests were almost exclusively the navigators on the night, assuring me tliat it would be impossible to pro- 
river, who frequently moored for the night off his eeod that day. 1 gave a reluctant consent, upon his 


island, and partook of such rntertainin(‘nt as he coultl i 


that he w'c^ld put me in a condition to 


supply. He sent his fish to market when he caiiglit sUyt at an (*arly hour in the morning. Hereupon, 
tuiore than he could consume, and he and his childnm consigning my companion to the charge of a servant, 
made ropes and cordage, fur which also he had a he ushered im* into a. saloon adjoining his study, 
ready sale on the river. l*cnding this coinnuinic.'jlion, and introd.K^ed me to his family, consisting of two 
he prepared me a substantial .•<U])per, 1o width I did grown-ni» sons, three daughters, and their mother, 
ample justice, and then showed me, at niy request, tp to wduim 1 had to tell my luckless adventures over 
a small, neat chamber, wdierc I sotiglit and fouml the again. That, however, was not the worst of it. As 
repose I so much needed. the hour of dr^ner dixwv near, the house began to 

I sank into a ])rofonnd slimiher, lieavy ami dream- fill w ilh visitors : it was plain that my arrival, and 
leas, within a minute after I lay doun — the result, no' tJie ^•ircunistaiices connected with it, had been regu- 
doubt, of the utter exhaustion of every faeuliy, both of larly ailvertKed tliroiigh the town, and all the world 
body and juind. Possessing a vigorous constitution, w’as flocking to see the new ‘lion’ which the river 
ami a perfectly healtliy frame, 1 escaped the rcrictioii had turned up. And certainly a lion I was, as 
of nervous excitement, wlucli most persons in similar the ]>lay-l)illa have it, "for that night only.’ T Iml to 
circumstanced W'ould huva* undergone, a,n(.\ whicli in tell my story ten times over, and to submit to ques- 
iimny would have terminated in fever and delirium, tioniiigs amt eross-qiiestioniugs without number. All 
and perhaps death. Jiiit 1 did not escajic altogether, ihi.s, jierhajis, was but natural enough, considering the 
After I Jiad lain in total forgetfulness fijr some hours, circuni.stanee.s ; hut it occasioned me no small annoy- 
my imagination woke up and plagued nu' with dreams anee; and feigning excessive latigue, for which 1 had 
of indescribable terror and alarm. 1 w-as swimming but too good excuse. I retired early to rest, leaving the 
Jf.)r wbole^days and nights to.^'ther in a shoreless sea, asscinbhxl guests to pump tli(‘ old fislierman, which 
tossed by storms, and swarming with monsters, one they did to their hearts’ content, and to tafk over my 
or other of wdiieli was continually seizing me by the a<l venture's al leisure. 


foot, and draggijig iiie dowm ; wdiiJe over my head Ibul 
birds of prey, each and all with the lorritied face of the 
poor wretch w hom 1 liad frightened in tiie marsh, aiul 
clutching 1 iiy 3 arms in their semi-human claws, were j 


A servant awoke me before dawn. A carriage and 
post-hor.ses htood at the door, and after I hud made a 
hearty breakfast, iny w’orthy host put into my hand a 
letter of hdroducl ion to Ins brother magistrate atB . 


firing at my head, and swmoping to devour me. 'fo I bade him larewell with many sincere and hearty 
avoid their beaks, 1 dived madly into the. depths j thanks, entered the carriage with my companion, and 
below, where I had to do battle in the <Iark with drove oft'. ’Plie distance w^e had to go may have been 
the grim and shupelc.^s iuou.sters of tJie d(‘cp. ’J'Jicn, about lifty J'higlish miles; but the roads W'ere in such 
bui*.sting with the retention of my breaili, I ro.se again wretched condition, and the cattle, which w’c changed 
to the surface, arul enjoyed a moment’s jiause, until the seven times, of such an abominable breed, that night 

screaming Jiarpie.s again gathered arourul me, and, con- had fallen upon the towm of Ji before we entered 

vulsed with fear, 1 <Jived again as the vivid flash from it. 1 drove at once to the little gnsthoJ\ whore, three 
i their fiivarms dazzled niy eves. Wliile performing one days before, at the same hour, I had put up upon rny 
of these violent feats, occasioned by a flash wliich arrfvRl. The landlord bustled out to receive me as the 
appeared to blaze over the whole sky, I woke suddenly, carriage 8top])ed at the door ; but though 1 identifled 
Hy landlord, the old lifeliennan, wa.s standing by ^y him im mediately, he shewed not the slightest symptom 
bedside ; he had dra>^i aside the curtfUihs of my bed, oft recognising me. I told the driver to wait, and 
and let the sunshine in upon my face, the hot gleam of beckoning the ohl fisherman to follow-, demanded to be 
which was doubtless the bla;^ig flash of my dream. 1 shewn into a private room, and to be favoured with 
laughed aloud when I founn myself snug in bed, nnj^ the landlord's company. He obeyed witli the utmost 
proceeded to dross in the old man’s be.st holiday suit, alacrity, and taking a lamp from the hand of an .i I 
whicli he placed at niy service. My wounded foot had attendant, led the wuiy to a small room on th^^^st * 
well-nigh healed in the night, aiul 1 could walk com- 

fortably. During breakfast, I gave the old man and well, Ilcrr Bernstein,* I said, ‘ arc you not glad to 
his claughfer the real liistory of my ease, to t}iejj;,X8ce me backwgain ’ 

unspeakable astonishment, and consulted them as ta my I . * Most happy to sec you, gracious sir,* said he ; * but 


future ojierations. The fisherman voluntcereil to land have not the honour to recollect your gracious person/ 
mo at* a small village a few i^iiles ^elow-, from whence ‘Indeed ! An Englishman, on a black horse» put up 

he would .proceed with me to K , *where, upon hcrc^three days ago at this hour— surely you recoiWt 

repreBentlng my case to the magistrates, I should bo that?* 


furnished with the means of getting back to B 
and i^overing my property. 


‘All, too well I recollect that. Poor 
man — a countryman of^ours, perhaps a 


lifts, in fact, was the only thing I could do. I dear God 1 drowned— unhappy man — carried it jray v by 
engaged the dshcrraaii to accompany me througli the Hio river in the morning before any tts tip/ 

’'^hole rujiife ; and as ho had naturally no desire to lose Here he wrung Ifts hands in evident s^rowj fAh, 



village. W® Wrijed there before noon, and 1 am that lilnglishman I 
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‘You — yo\i y cried lie, ns he staggered back into a evcnjiinlly obliged to part vriili him, from the inipossi- 
seat. ‘But k cannot be — it is imiiossible. 1 do not bility of bearing with his strange antics. He had cost me 
recollect you ; 3"ou are deceiving me ! Sir, it ii a fifty guineas in London, and I sold him for fewer thah'rs 
cruel jest.' * to a German dealer, wlio, no douht, speedily found him 

‘It is no jest,' said I ; ‘lilcavcn W praise^ Where a berth in some barx’ack, wliere he eomiilctcd his edu- 
is Grute, as j’ou call him ? He will tell yo^whethcr cation for the army. Altogether, my extraordinary’’ 
it is a jest.* swim, takiii'f expenses out of iiockot and loss of time 

Grute was the filthy stableman; and the landlord, into account, cost me something over a hundred guineas, 
half-dreaming, ran off to fetch liira — a most unfortii- and all I got ii^ cxclian^^e for them, was tlie reputation 
nate circumstance, ns it put the rogue upon his guard, of a Muiiehausen whenever 1 dared to open my mouth 
and prepared him for the part whicli it was necessary on the subject, and a perennial liability to yightmare, 
for liis safety' that he should play. 'J'he landlord with the repetition and aggravation of all the worst 
returned in tw'o minutes, dragging Grute in with him. horrors of that miserable day.+ 

I saw by the sudden pallor of tlic fellow*.s coimtenai^ce, * — 

and the quivering of his lip, that lie recognised me on ,,, » r ir n n tvi i> i x k ‘ 

the instant; but he looked doggedly around him, J KUM l JM.-ilU.Lh. 

without manifesting any surprise ; and wiieikhis master iNTimKSTrxii accounts liave recently appearcti in foreign 
pointed mo out as the. Englislniiaii su]>posed to have joninnls of a novel branch of industry' carried on in 
been drowned, tlio fellow lauglu'd l)rutall.v, and said {Jilesia., eonibining so iniieh of ingenuity and utility', 
tlie attempt wouldn’t do, as I Avas too tall by half a as to render a summaiy of tbe information very accept- 
head. 1 perceived the truth at onee. fc He had made able to tliose wlio are seeking for new sources of 
free with the contents of my pockets, in which I had cnii>h»ynient or of ju-ofit. It api)ears that in the neigli- 
left a few gold pieces, and lor his eharaftiu’s sak»i‘ he »hoai‘hood of Jireslaii, on a domain known as Humboldt, 
could not afford to admit my' idiuitily. The landlord IVfead, tluuv are two establishments alike remarkable: 
plainly mistrusted my talc, now that he had he:ird the one E a factory for converting the le;ive.s or spines of 
evidence of the stahleman, and began to assume a very' the pine-tree, into a sort of cotton or avooI ; in the other, 
diffcTcnt tone, and to talk cavalierly of a reference to a the water which has served in the manufacture of this 
magistrate. This remiri(UMl me of the letter in my veget;ihle,wool, is lusule use of as salutary baths for 
pocket, and I insisted tJiat la* should imuK’diately' iin':ilids. Tfiiy wt‘re both erected nuder the clireelion 
accompany me to tlie liouse of the chief-magistrate, of Herr von ranncAvitz, one of the cliief forest-inspec- 
who sliould jiulgo between its. He shewed himself tors, and the i’gventor of a chemical iiroeess, by niean.s 
provokingly willing to comply' with my demand, and, of which a fine tilamentous suhstanec can be (»btained 
following me down stairs, entered the carriage. As from llio long and sleiuler leaves of the i>im*. 1'his 
we drove along, I inquired as to the fate of my suh.slanee has been r’alled Jloh Avood-'frool, froi);^ 

valise, myVlothes, and my horse; which latter, es])e- a similarity in its qualify to that of ordinary' wool; it 
chilly, I deserihcil in a Avay that appeared to stagger may he curled, fidted, or spun in the same, Avay. 
him. They Avero all, Iu‘ said, in the magistrate’s ens- The Piuus or Scotch ftr, from Avhich this 

tody', and 1 should hear mori! of them, and doubtless new product is derived, has been long esteemed in 
recover them, if lliey' m-m mine, Aiheii my claim was Gonnaiiy for its niany valuable qualities; and instead 
decided on. We found tlio important function.'iiy at of being left to its natural grow'th, is vultlvated in 
supper. 1 requested a private interview', Avhieh Avas plantations of forest-like (‘\tent. In this Avay, many 
granted, Avheii T presented the li’tter of my host ih parts of a vast, dreary, sandy surface arc turned to 

Iv j and AA’aited to se(5 the effect of its iierusal. 1 good account, for tbe tree grows rapidly on a light soil, 

had to Ai'ait a Jong Avdiilc, for iiiy hospitable friond Iiad imparling to it solidity and consistciKy, and afJbrds 
indulged in a long-Avinded account of tlie Avliole advcii- shelter to tlie oak, wbicli, uiitler such faA'ourablc eir- 
turc, Avhieh it took a good lialf-bour to get through, cumslanees, acquires sueli vigour of dcA'clopment as to 
The, effeid, of the narrative was, lioAvever, ;dl llial 1 outgroAv its protector. About Hie fortieth year of its 
could have desired : the Avortby magistrate asked me. a groAvtli, the i>ine yiidds considerable quantities of resin ; 
few questions, as lie was jilciised to obserA'c, for form's and Hu* Aiilue of the A\ootl for buikling purposes, and 
sake, relative to the contents of the valise, Avhk*K he fo^- eonslnietioiis immersed in water, are avcU known, 
had himself inspected, and I replied satisfactorily. Mn VanncAvitz has, hoAvcver, addcil another to its list 
He shook mo heartily by the liand, ooiigratiilated me o^^seful applications; and if IhJ le;iA'es can he employed 
on ray miraculous and providential escape, not forgetting as descrihed,Tift' Plnus become an object 

my marvellous prow'oss as a swimmer ; and, calling in of culture in countries Avhero it is uoais' neglected, 
the landlord of the inn and the old lisherman, Avrutc *rhe aeieular leaves of lirs, pines, and coniforas in 
out in their presence an order for the restoration of my' general, arc composed of a bundle, or fasciculus, as 
t property, and a Avarrant for the apprehension of Grute, a, botanist would say\ of extremely tine and tenacious 
AijKjrilt apixiared, liad helped liiinscdf to all my loose fibres, Avhiidi arc surrounded and held together by thin 
•rash, Avith the exception of a single dollar. *■ pellicles of a resinous substauee. Jf this substance be j 

There was racing and chasing after Grute during dissolA'inl by a process of eoctioii, ami the employment 
whole night, but he had had the Avit to«lake himselW ,of eertain chemical reagents, the fibres cAn then be 
ont pf the Avay. My' valise had luckify' not been ei&Hy separated, Avaslied, and cleansed from all foreign , 
tampered with ; the contents Avere all as 1 left them ; matter. According to the mode of treatment, the 
and I had the happiness of rcAA'arding the honest woolly substaiice is* fine^xr eo:irse, and is employ'od a» 
fisherman for the pains he had taken in my h|,‘haU’ wadding in the one case, and in the other as stuffing ^ 
and the confidence he had reposed in mo. My poor for mattresses. Such, in a fcAA' Avords, is an explanathm. ' 

iWse had not been treated so well. In accordance * " 

with some old statute, of whicdl I know nothing, he had * our readeg-u should suppose this curious narratfria W ^ 
been, claimed by the commauda.nt of a small military be merely an invention of some desperate romancei;, it- ; 

ftirco^stationed in the place, and had been compelled Jo ;s 

commmtce a course of training, under a heavy dragoon, driven abroad by ptditlcal persecution, and not 


uii m beneficence. kecpUig at the,same ihne a 

much hy instruction. In fact, ho liad lost lus temper Latui w(th the ibamed mm pf 

without gaining anything » discipline, and I was m,€,E.j. ; 
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of Mr Paiinewitz’s discovery. He has preferred the formic acid having been produced in the latter case. 
Pirns s^ivestris to other species because of the givater Wlieii an increase in tlie efficacy of the baths is desired, 
length of its spines ; but there is reason to believe, that a Quantity of extract obtained by the distillation of the 
it is not the^only kind which may be worked with etherised oil above mentioned, which also contains 
advantage. formic aci^^ is poured into the liquor. Besides which, 

There is said<to ho no danger in stripping the trees, the liquifi itself is thickened by concentration, and sent 
even while young, as tliey only need the whorl of spines out in scaled jars to those who wish to have baths at 
to Ixj left at the extremity of each branch, in order to liome, thus constituting a profitable article of trade, 
continue their growth; all tli^e other |leaves maybe We understand that these baths have been in opera- 
removed without damage. 'J’lfe gatJicring should take tioii for nine years, with a continual increase of repu- 
placc whilg they arc in their grctni state, for at no other tatiou and number of visitors. That the facts are not 
time can the woolly substance be extracted. 'I'liis exaggerated, ^vould ap]»car from medals having been 
operation, which takes place hut once in two years, awarded to M. Weiss, tlie proprietor and manager, by 


time can the woolly substance be extracted. 'I'liis exaggerated, ^vould ap]»car from medals having been 
operation, which takes place hut once in two years, awarded to M. Weiss, tlie proprietor and manager, by 
aflbrds cmiiloynjcnt and jjretty good wages to a iiuiiiber soqteliQs in llcrlin and Altcnburg, for the extraordinary 
^f i>oor people, some of whom will collee.t two hundred results ])roduccd. As likely to lead io a new develop- 
pounds in a day. The yield from a branch of the* in(*nt of industry, the processes arc csijccially worthy 
thickness of the finger is estimated at one iH)uiid. and of attention. 

a beginner will strip thirty such hraneJjcs ill a day. in Tiie catalogue of utilities is, however, not yet ex- 
the case of felled trees, the work proceeds with grea^ l^austcd; there is one more with wliieh wc bring our 
rapidity. notice to a do; e. After the washing of the fibre, a 


rapidity. notice to a do;e. After the washing of the fibre, a 

The first use made of the lihiinentous miitler, was to gn^at quaiitity/of refuse mciiibraiieous substance is 
substitute it for llio wadding used in quilted eouiiter- obtained by filtration. Tliis being moulded into the 
panes. In Id 12 , five hundred counterpanes so jireparcHh' fornl of bricks, and dried, becomes excellent fuel, and 
were purchased for the use of the hosjiital at Vienna ; gives olT so much gas from the resin which it contains, 


were purchased lor the use of the hosjiital at Vienna ; 
and, after an cxperieiiee of several years, the imrehasc that it may be used lor lighting as well as heating, 
has been renewed. It uas remarked, among other The making of a thousand liuiidred weights of the wool 
tilings, that the influence of the wooii-wovl prevented h-aves a mass of fuel equal in value to sixty cubic yards 
parasitic insects from lodging in tlie and the ofpinc-wood. 

aromatic odour arising from it had been found as 

beneficial as it was agreeable. Shortly allorxsard.**, the a itmt^ a uTTnvro * 

Pcnitenliary at Vicuna was provided with llie same ^ HAMBETJbh LIM.. AND AN ORlvS Ob BURNfS. 

kind of quilts; and they have pince been adoi>ted — as Bljiu.t) in his life-time as a singular example of the 
well as maitresses filled with the same wool -in the genius rising from the humhlcr shades of life, Burns is 
J^ospital la Charite at Berlm, and in the Alatenuly ranked as a classic among the poets of liis country. 

Uospitalaiunmks at Breslau.^ interest, oriKinallv felt in l.is personal character 

in these diHercnt esiiiblishmcnts has proved, tliut the , , i’' i i i ,.1 i i 

wood-wool can he very suitahly cmploye.l l„r counter- “"d deepened as the huh 

panes, and for stufled or quilted artMes of furniture, alisolutc rank ol the i)oet hecame appreciated. Ihese 
ami that it is very durable. changes might l>e said to call for a more searching 
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Hospital and harraeks at Breslau. A triaU.f^ interest, oriKinallv felt hi Ids personal character 

in these diHerent eAiiiblishmcnts has proved, tliut the , , i’' 1 i i ,.1 i i 

wood-wool can he very suitahly cmploycl for counter- “"d ‘“‘e, has Ijeen deepened as the huh 

pauos, and for stufled or quilted artMes of furniture, alisolutc rank ol the iioet hecame appreciated. Ihese 
and that it is very durable. changes might l>e said to call for a more searching 

It was found that, at the end of the iive year?, a inquiry into lii.s life than was at first deemed not-es- 
wood-wool mattress had cost less than one made of sary ; and the task W';ts imderlakt-n by one, of wlioin 
Straw, as the latter requires an addition of Uyo poends wc niay at hast be permitted to say, that ho possessed 
of new straw every year. In cojnparisoii with horse- requi.site zeal and lo\e ox the subject. For obvion? 
1.^, It IS thmi times cheaper; it is safe fiom the ^ . 

attack of moth, and in a. fimshed sola no upholsterer ’ , ' 

would be able to distinguish between wood-wool and (liscomiiieucUition, of the work now 

IiairHStuffing, under our alientioii ; but wo may be allowed to advert 

It has been further ascertained tliat this wool can he to its peculiar plan, and some of the new details wliicli 
'sptm and woven. The finest gives a thread similar to it brings before the world, 
that of hemp, and quite as slrong. AVlieii spun, wovoii, Tlib leading feature of 


that of hemp, and quite as slrong. AVlieii spun, wovoii, leading feature of the work is the assumption 

mid combed, a cloth is produced which lias been u(^d on which it proceeds— that the writings of Burns are 
fbr carpets, horsc-eloBis, &c.; while, mixed withV i„. a great measure expressive of his persomU feeling.^ 1 

ixrnrrk if. ■ta'ill vo l/iv nmlfa. ifrafonrl or *0 x X ” M 


! canvas W'nrp, it will sAve for quilts, iflStead of being i i • r- *i i . . j. 

employed in the form of wadding. descriptive of tlie scenery and circumstmccs c 

In the preparation of this^’ool, an ellieriaod oil U existence, and therefore ought to be involve! 

fbnned, of an agreuahle odou* and green in colour, hut i" hiograpliy. Each poem, song, and letter, known 


In the preparation of thii^'ool, an etherised oil is 
irmed) of an agreeable odour, and green in colour, but 


which an exposure to the light cliaiiges to a yellowish- as liis, has therefore lieen assigned its chroiio looie al 


orange tint, and which resumes its original colour on place in his memoirs, thus at once lending 
the light being again excluded. Dndur the I’cctityiug bipgrtSJ^iical light to the general narrative, and deriving 
it ^omes colourless as water, and is found to some illustration in return. The consequence 

StfSbxf “s t""" 

la .ad ttoiaa.Ul aHMIoii aad wl»a d™-, Itaa auil.m6« th. U, o, d.. 

applied to wounds as a balsaim; as ftlso iik certain cases *ts he loved to call himself, is now given com- 

m worm disease and cutaneous tumours. In the roc- paratively in detail. Wo ctoi trace him fhim dajr to 


state, it has been successfully us^ in the |ppa- day, and see the ups and downs of his prospects and 
ration of lacs for the best kinds, of varnish ; in lamps it Ids foldings, his strangely mingled scenes of happliiesS 
Iwnii B8 well as olive-oil ( And it cnoutcSouc and misery, Wc- obtafli a rnudi closer sad MSore 

perfumers of distinct view of his domestic ezist^ee thai we *ever 
Iftd teforo. The real extent of his a^a^^nch 
tiiit a heiie& result attended the applica- <*®3' ^®*®» J"®*® ®»®tJy ««wrtain^ Some 


&Miuor left after' tilt xoction of the leaves, 
ptablishmqnfM#as added to tlie fiietory. This 
f a gt^enish-browa;,!^^ 5 and, according to tiie 
a g elatinous and Maamic, or acid; 


unexpected particulars emerge ; for tl^^t, 
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notwithstandhig his poverty, he occnsi^nnlly accom- 
modated his ffiends with money and credit, and almost 
to the last was able to be their host as well as th«ir 
guest. But perhaps the nn^st important result is what 
we leom of the wonderful versatility of BurnSSa feelings 
and emotions. He is found writing a pensive, semi- 
religious letter one day, and the next indulging in some 
I outburst of extravagant morrimeul. One day, he 
indulges in a strain of molanelioly recollection regard- 
ing a deceased mistress, commemorating her in an 
elegy which liardly any one lias ever since been able 
to read without tears; and witliin four-aiid-twenty 
hours, he is again strumming on the comic lyre, *A 
deep' mortification falls upon him in the shape of a 
censure from the Board of I^Xciso, a pain ii*wdiich wo 
are peculiarly disposed to symjiathisc ; but h't us not 
bo too eager to suiiposc that Burns w'as permanently 
uifected by any such mark of moral bo idagc. A week 
or two after, he is found keeping a coui^c of friends in 
drink and merriment at his table for a whole night. 
It is eminently the poat that is thus brought before us 
— a being of keen sensibility, hut whose gusts of feeling 
are as quick in passing as they arc violent 'while they 
last. 

Beyond these few sentences, limited to a description 
'jf the structure of this w'ork, we can only px*oposc to 
give one or txvo extracts. 

Burns, it clearly appears, wdiilo degraded by the 
l!\:inble office assigned to him, did his best, by per- 
rbnuing ijs duties 'svell, to elevate it. He acted 
humanely towards jioor iicopU*, but was the conseien- 
lious serv ut of the govcriimeiii in iirotecting the 
rcvt'iiue in essential matters. The editor has been 
fortunate enougli to discover some documents which 
set his character as a man of allairs in a favourable 
light. 

* The first is a petition of 'I'. J., farmer at Mirecleug^, 
addressed to the justices of peace for l!)umfriesshirc, 
reclaiming against a fine of L.5 which (.Collector Mitchell 
had imposed on him for “ making fifty-four bushels of 
malt, without entry, notice, or licence.” J. stated that 
lir had been in the habit of making malt for forty years 
\nLbont making entry of his kiln or pond, wdiich he 
dL‘eincd unneccs.sary, because the malting was iilways 
vdh'cted at one oi)cration, and not till notice had been 

iven to the proper officer. 'Willi resiiect to “ notice” 

this occasion — having inquired of Mr Burns which 
v.as the best way of sending it to him, he had been 
informed that a letter might be sent to John Kclloch’s,” 
in Thornhill, 'whence it might he forwarded by post, 
Hp'ifltld brcsifght Mrs Tielloch to swear that such a letter 
md been sent to her by J.’s son for Mr Burns, hut had 
been mislaid. He ofiered to swear that he had sent 
the notice to Thornhill in good time, an^ had had no 
intention to defraud the revenue. Wifli respect to 
“ licence,” J. averred that ho had only been prevented 
from renewing it as usual tliis year because Mr Mitchell, 
on his iq;>plylng for it, had put liim oif to anothci^time, 
On the sco^ of being too busy at the time to g^ant it 
to him. m 

* In respect of J.’s petition, the justices, Mr Fergusson 

of Craigdarroch, and Captain Riddel, ordered the cgl- 
leotot to . stop proceedings until they should have liad 
an opp<^^llity of inquiring into the truth, of what it 
sA Then came Bums’s Answers to the 

PeUti<m:OfT. J.i— 

1. Wliftther the jetitionil has been in use formerly 


to malt all liis grain at one operation, is foreign to the 
purpose : tliis last season ho certainly malted his crop 
at four or five operations ; hut he that as it may, Mr 
J. ought to have knowm that by Express act of parlia- 
ment no malt, however small the quantity, can he 
legally manufactured until previous efitry he made in 
’W'riiing of all the iionds, barns, fioors, ALc., so as to he 
used before tli^ grain can he put to steep. In llio 
Excise entry-hooks for* the division there is not a 
syllable of T. J.’s name for a number of year^ bygone. 

“2. True it is that TNlr Burns, on his first ride, in 
answer to Mr J.’s question anent Ihc eonveying of the 
notices, among other ways xiointed out the sending it 
by post as the most eligible method, hut at the sara^ 
time added this express clause, and to wliieh ]Mr Burns 
is w'illing to make faith : ‘ At the same time, remember, 
Mr J., that the notice is at your risk until it reach me.* 
Further, wdieii Mr Burns came to the petitioner’s kiln, 
tliero was a servant belonging to Mr J. ])]oughing at a 
^very considtirable distance from the kiln, w'ho left Ills 
plough and three horses without a driver, and came 
into the kiln, which Mr B. thought Avas ratlier a susjii- 
cious circiiinsttmcc*, as there was nothing extraordinary 
in an Excise- ofiiecr going into a legal nialt-fioor so as 
to LiiAducv man toj leave three liorses yoked to a 
idough in the distant middle of a moor. This servant, 
on being reiicatedly questioned by Mr Burns, could 
not tell AA-lieii fhe malt was put to sLeei>, Avhen it w'as 
taken out, ACc. — in short, Avas determined to he entirely 
ignorant of the aftaii. By anil by, Mr .I.’s*.son came 
in, and on being questiiSied as to the st(*eping, takiiig 
out of the grain, Ale., Mr J., junior, referred me to this 
said servant, tliis ploughman, wlio, he said, must 
remember it best, as having been the principal actor in 
the business. The lad tAew, having gotten his cue, | 
circumstantially recolleetod all about it. • 

*• All this time, tliougli 1 was telling the son and 
servant the nature of the prcniunire they had incurred, 
though they ]>leaded for merej^ keenly, the afliiir of the 
notice liaviiig been sent iieAX'r once occurred to them, 
not even the son, who is said to have been the hearer. 
This was a stroke reserved for, and wortJiy of the 
gentleman liimself. As to Mrs Kellocli’s oath, it proves 
nothing. 81 jc did indeed depone to a line being left 
foK me at her house, Avliich said line miscaiTied. It 
A;j|R8 a sealed* letter ; she could* not tell whether it Avas 
a malt-iioti5& or not ; slic coUkl not even condescend 
on tlie month, nor so much as llie season of the year. 
The truth is, T. J. and |^is fiimily being Scceders, and 
consequently coming every Sunday to Thornhill Meet- 
ing-liousc, they were a good conveyance for the several * 
maltsters and traders in their neighbourhood to transmit 
to post their notices, iienuits, &c. ' ' 

“But why all this tergiversation? It*was put to 
tFi^ petitioner in open court, after a full investigatiem 
of the cause : ‘ “Was ho willing to swear that he meant 
no fraud in the nibttcr*?* And the justices told him, 
that if he SAvore ho would he assoilzied [absolved], 
othcvwise he should be fined; still the petitioner, 
teziiiminuics’ consideration, found his consdenco 1 ! 

to the task, andMeclined the oath. < ■ 

“ Now, indeed, ho says lie is willing to swear 
has been exercising his conscience in private^ 
perhaps stretch a point. Rut the fact to, i 

to swear was cqually^d in all parts known to i 

that day when he rcftised^to swear m to-day i > 

cim give him further light as to dt 
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mind, rcspnctiiiff )iis moaning or not meaning a fraud 
in the aiKiir. uVo time can cast farther light on the f4.'^sent 
resolves of the mind; but time will reconcile, and h(ut 
reconciled many a man, to that iniquity which he at first 
ahhoired'* * * 

No one can fail to see, even in tins piece of husiiiess, 
something of ‘the extraordinary mental cnergj' of 
Burns. 

The daily life Of Burns, in his latter years at Dum- 
fries, is described in the folltiwing teftiis: — ‘He lias 
daily duties in stamiiiiig leather, gauging malt-vats, 
noting tliQ man iifiict lire of candles, and granting licences 
for the tr.ansi)ort of spirits. These duties he performs 
with lidclity to the king and not too niueli rigour to 
the subject. As he goes about them in the forenoon, 
dn his respectable suit of dark clothes, and ^vith bis 
little hoy Robert perha])S holding by liis hand and 
conversing with him on his school- exercises, he is 
beheld by the gciu'ral public^ with rcs])ect, as a person 
in some authority, the head of a family', and also .ns a 
man of literary not<‘ ; and people are lieard a<ldrt‘ssiiig 
liim deferentially as Mr Burns - a form of his n.amc 
which is still prevalent in Dumfries. At a leisure hour j 
before dinner, he will call at some house, wlierc then* is ' 
a piano— such as ]Mr >;c\vall, the writer’s— and there 
have some young miss to touch over for him one or 
two of Ins tiivouritc Scotch airs, sucli as, the Sutot^s 
Daughter y in order that he mM\’ accommodate to 
it some stanzas that have been hnmmfna, through 
his brain for the last few days. I’or anotlier half hour, 
he wdll he seen standing at the head of some cross 
street with two or three young fellows, Kmkers* clcrk.s 
or “ writer-chiols ” commencing business, whom he is 
regaling with sallies of Ids bright hut not always 
irnocent Vit — indulging therein indeed, in a strain of 
conversation so different i’rom what had passed in the 
respectable elderly w'riler’s mansion, that, lliongh he 
were not the same man. it could not have been more 
different. laitcr in the day, be taki‘s a s(ditary walk 
along the Dock Drecn by the river side, or to Lincluden, 
and coinposet the most part of a, new gong ; or he 
s])cndH a couple of hours at his folding-down desk, 
between the fire and window in his parlour, ti .ins- 
cribing in his bold round band the reniark.s which 
occur to him on Mr Thomson’s last letter, together 
with some of bis own recently conijmsed song.s. As a 
possible variation upon this routine, he has been seen 
passing along the old bridgi: of JX*vorgilla Balliol, about 
three o’clock, with 1n.s sword-cane in Ins hand, and his 
black beard unusually well shaven, being on his way 
to dine with John Syme at Ryeihde, where young Mr 
Oswald of Auchineruive is to bo of the party-4|pr 


maybe in the opposite direction, to i^jtakc of tl* 
luxuries of John Bush%, at I'inw^ald Downs, lint wc 
presume a day when no such nilraetion invades. The 
evening is passing quietly at lH)me, and plei.igaut- 
natured Jean has made herscu neat, and come in at six« 
o’clock to give him his tea — a meal he always takes. 
At this period, how'ever, there is something remarkably 
^.exciting in the proceedings of the French army under 
Bitiegru ; or Fox, Adam, or Sheridan, is cxpcctecl to 
make an onslaught upon tlie ministry in the Hous^ gf 
Commons. The post comes into Dumfries at eight 
o’clock^ at night. There is ahvays a group of gentle- 
men oil the street, eager to diear*thc news. Bums 
saunters out to the lligli Street, and woit.s amongst the 
rest. The intelligence of the evening is very inte- 
resting* The Convention lias (Icorced the annexation 

I of the Netherlands— or the new treason -hlU has parf^ed 

II the House of Lords, with only the feeble protest of 

Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale* Tlicsc things merit 
some discussjuim. The trmles-lads go oif to strong ale 
in the clofnes ; tljo gentlenieu^sUde In little groups into 
^ Armii Hotel uv the As for Bums, 

^ glnsw a half-hour*s chat 
Hyslop’s Are, am then: go quietly l^ome* 


So ho is quickly absorbed in the little 'narrow close 
where that vintner maintains his state,. There, how- 
evf'r, one or two friends have already established 
themselves, gall with precisely the same virtuous intent. 
They heartily greet the hard. Meg or John hustles 
about tiyjivc him Ins necustomed place, w’hiph no one 
ever disputes. And, somehow’, the debate on the new's 
of the evening leads on to other chat of an interesting 
kind. Then Burns becomes brilliant, and his friends 
give liim the applause of their laughter. One jug 
succeeds another -mirth abounds — aiul it is not till 
Mrs Ifyslop has declared that they are going beyond 
all hounds, and she positively -will not give tlu‘in 
.'mother droj) of hot water, lliat our bard at length 
befhinl^s him of returning liome, w'horc Boimic Jean 
has been lost in peaceful slumber for tlirce hours, after 
A'ainly wondering “ wliat can be ki'cping Robert out so 
late the ni(*Iit.” Jliirns gets to bod a little excited and 
w'oni out, but not in a state to provoke much remark 
from liis amiable, partner, in whom nothing can abate 
the veneration jf‘‘i til whiidi she has all along regarded 
him. And thoiigh lie beds at a batish hour, most likely 
he iij up next morning between seven and eight, to hear 
little Robert liis day’s lesson in Cnsnr, or, if the season 
invites, to take a half-hour's .stroll before breakfast 
along the favour! U' Dock (jreeii.* 

\\'lienever a female of any rank secured the good- 
will of Burns, ho w'as sure to compliment her in verse, 
and it w'as ahvays by imtting her into the light of an 
adored mistress. In Ids latter days, wdieii deeliniiig in 
hoaltli, an ami.'ible young girl, sister of one of his brother 
officers, obtained bis friendly regard by endeavouring 
to lighten the laboms of housekeeping to his w ife, then 
also in a delicate slate. The lady, who still lives, 
‘ relates that, one morning she had a ealk from tlie 
jioet, when liQi offered, if she w’ould pl.ay him any turn* 
of w’lrndi she W'as fond, ami for whicdi she desired new' 
>erse.s, to gratify her in her wish to the best of bis 
ability. She placed herself at the pianoforte, and 
jilayed over several times the air of an old song 
hegiiming with the words — 

• Tlie robin cam to the wnm’s 

And IvCM'kit in, and keekit in : 

0 weel ’s mo on jonr auld pow ! 

"NVad u; be in, ivad yc be in? 

Ye 'sc ne’er get leave to lie without, 

And 1 witliin, and I within, 

As king’s I hae an auld clout, 

To rmv ye in, to row ye in, 

‘As's'oon as Ids ear got accustomed to the melody, 
Burns sat down, and in a very few minutes he 
proiluced the beautiful song: 

on, WERT THOU IN THE CAUL1) BLAST. 

Oh, wert thou in the canid blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

Aly plaidio to the angiy airt, ^ 

1 ’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee ; 

Or did inisfoi’tune’s bitter storms 

Around thee hlaw, around thee blaw, 

Tliy^ield should bo my bosom, ^ 

To share it a*, to sliare it ab 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 

^ The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert thqre, if thou wert thoto : 

Or were I ihonanm o’ the globe, 

Wi* thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown ^ 

Wad be my queen, wad be m^ qneei). : \r 

* The anecdote is a trivial one in itself; bnt ^1 
that tlie cifcumstauces-T*the deadty Hlnem of tbe poet, 
the beneffeent ivdrtlt of Lenm, end lreaann« 
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for his gratcful'desirc of obliging her— givt it a value. 
It is curious, ajid soinotliing more, to eoniiect it willi 
the subsequent musical fate of tlie song, for maiijK 
yours after, when Burns had become a star in^nemory’s 
galaxy, and Jessy Lewars was spending her quiet years 
of widowhood over her book t)r her knitting i!Sa little 
parlour in Maxwelltown, the verses attracted the regard 
of Eelix Mendelssohn, who seems to have divined the 
peculiar feeling beyond all common Jove wliich Burns 
breathed tiirough them. By that admirable artist, so 
like our great bard in a loo early death, they were 
married to an air ofi exquisite patlios, “sucli as the 
meeting soul may pierce.” Burns, Jessy Lewars, 
Felix MendclssoJin — genius, goodness, and tragic 
melancholy, all combined in one solemn and i)rof()itndl;f 
atlecting association !* 

In numberless instances, the liitlierto loosely stated 
facts of Burns’s life are correctetl in the present work, 
partly through ti»e accuracy of a strictly historical 
arrangement, and partly by direct rcfcrraice to Avritten 
documents. On account of the value of tV fes in placing 
the facts and comijositions in that ordci^ which gives 
so much illustration to the character of tlic poed, tjie 
editor lias taken wJiat might appear in other citvuin- 
stances a pedantic degree of pains on that score. Of 
this wo have an example in regard to the chronology 
(»f Burns’s attachment to Highland Mary. To fix that 
afliiir as occurring in the siiinincr of 1780 —an tjiisodc* 
in the connection of the jioet Avith the young Avoiuan 
who ultimately heeamc his AA*ile — it is iiecesftnry to 
establish the ileath of Mary as occurring about the 
l?0lh of October that year. 'I'hie is done jiartly by 
refereneo to a register of burial sites in a chun-h-yard, ! 
and partly by a chain of curious evidence respecting i 
the day \A'lix*h Burns C(*lehrate<l three years after as 
the anniv(*rsary of tlu* event. He eoinpos<'d^>n that day 
his beautiful address To Marij in beginuing — 

Thou lingin hig star A>ith lessoning ray, 

That lov’.^t to greet the early iiioni, &e. 

Mrs Burns had a recollection of the day, Avhieli, she 
said, was in September, at the end of liarv(‘st,and wliieh, I 
she added, he spent in his usual duties, though lalionr- 
ing under a cold. As the tAvilight deepeneil, he grcAv 
sad about something, and Avandered out into the barn- 
yard, to which she followed Iiiiii, entreating him in 
vain to observe that frost iiad set in, and lore! urn to 
the fireside. She finally found him there .stretched on 
a mass of straw, Avith his eyes llxed on a beautiful 
planet, which’ shone like another nmoii. lfi‘ ^v^is 
engaged at that moment in apo.sti’ophisiiig the soul of 
Mary. Out of this anecdote, the editor (#f the ijrescnt 
work contrives to obtain evidence as to the true datg 
in the following manner: — 

‘In the first jilace, the harvest was late tliat year. 
We find in the Scottish newspapers of the time, that, 
,.U./fn tlie middle of October, a great deal of grain was still 
in the favoured district around Falkirk; Avliile 
S^J^ter from .Sanquhar (Burns’s neighbourhood), dated 
the 2l8t, states that “while much Avas cut, t'vnf little 
was yet got oi, owing to the bad Aveather.” ^It appears 
that harvest Avas comifionced by the 8tli of^Scptcmlior 
in some districts, ^mt was interrupted by rains, and 
was not concluded till ncair the end of the ensuing 
tnonthi Conscqucntl^r^ the incident might take place in 
the Utter part of October, and still be connected Ibith 
harvest operations. The second portion of our evidence 
on the subject is from one of Ihc exact sciences, *and 
appears to us at once to settle flie time of the day— the 
month^and almost the day of the month. 

* It ^ly appears that Uie planet Venus is the one^ 
rej^r^;tQ by the poet, for the description applies only 
to it was in conjunction Avith tho sun, 

dol f and after that became visible as the 
evemng;^$iK$it tijiwards tho end of the summer, reaching 
its greUtM h^Uncy in wintdh It is therefore certain 


tliat the star Avhich “ loves to greet the early morn ” did 
not atjhis time “usher in the day,” and consequently, 
so far as the time of day alluded to in the poem is 
concerned, a poetical libtM-ty was ii^von witl^ truth. On 
the 21 st of September the suii set at six o’clock, and 
Venus forty-four miniU(‘s thereafter. Tho planet Avas 
consequently lipt to be seen at that time ftxeept faintly 
in the twiliglit. But on the 21st of October tlie sun 
sot ill the latitude of Kllislaiul at 4*‘ o.’bn, and Venus 
Il"> afterwards. Cons^ipiCMitly, X'eiuis Avould then 
have begun to assiimo a brilliant appearance during a 
short interval after sunset. On that day the irjoon was 
four days old, and Avilhin eight diameters of Venus. 
The planet Avmihl then of eoiirse he lu*giniiing to be 
dimmed by the moonlight, and this otleet Avould go on 
iiieroasiug till the moon had passed the tidl — that is, 
early ill Noveiiihcr. Jl', then, avc are to set aside tho 
possibility of a later month than October, aiul keeping 
ill vioAv the all hut certainty that Mary AA^as not buried 
till* some tiiiio after the ]2tli of that month, it seems 
reasonable to concluile, that the barn-yard musiiigs of 
Burns took place between five and six o’clock of the 
evening of some day about the Ihth or 20tli of October, 
aiul eoiis(*qnentJy a A^ery short tilth* after the merry- 
ineeting ibr the \Vhistle-eontest at Friars’ Oarse. 

‘That a month later than Oelohor could Iiave been 
the date of the imdilent will, I presume, scarcely be 
argued for. 'J'he moon Avas at the full on Tuesday the 
2d of Noveifthtr, and it could not. he till after that day 
that the lirs! hour of the night AvouUlbe “ starry,” with 
\'eiuis in full bla/e. Hy that time, as far as avo can 
gather Jroin llie* chronicles of the time, the haivest 
Avas past. Besides. Mrs lluriis might easily mistake 
September for Oetolier, but scarcely for Nov^iber, a 
iiioiith of su(‘h dillereiit 4issoeiiitions. On this point ‘ 
the temperature of tin* time might throAV some light, if 
AA’e could be sure of the exact meaning to be attached 
to the phrase — “ the frost had set in.” It chances that 
the leiiiperatiire of October that year av as unusually 
high, the average at eight o’clock in tho evening in 
Kdinbiirgh being 45i Fahrenheit. The* Edinhurgh 
^Aileertimr of JJOth October speaks of apple-trees and 
bean-stalks renewing their blossoms in consc*qu(*nce 
of the extraordinary iiiikliiess. On the IDtli of 
OetolHT, at eight o’(‘Joek in the evening, the thermo- 
meter iiulicateil in Edinburgh ol ; on Hie 2()th, at the 
same lionr, ; on the 21st, ol again. The only 
ajiin-oacli to frost Avas on the ilOth and ills!, Avlien, at 
eight ill the cAOning, the thermometer Avas respectively 
at aii<l After this, it rose to a more temperate 
point, lienee it becomes evident that litenil frost did 
notxheii exist, at any sueli perijod of the day. Pro- 
bably Mrs B^iis merely thonsdit the evening was 
beginning to be eoniiiara lively elmly. If Ave can admit 
of this construction being put upon her Avords, I AA’ould 
be disposed to pitch iipoiT«^the irarniest eectiing of the 
liwle period Avithin Avhieh Ave are confined — for unless 
tho poet had been in a peculiarly excited state, so as 
to be insensible to external circumstances, which is 
obviously a ditlerent thing from being in a merely 
pensiAv state, avc must suppose liim as not lil^*ly to lie 
doAVw in tlie open air after sunset, except under favour 
of some uiioommon amount of “ ethereal mildiioss,” 
Seeing, on the other^haiid, Iioav* positively iiiAdting tu 
such a procedure would tie a temperature of 69^, I 
leav'c the subject Avitli scarcely a doubt that tho cotn- 
positiou of To Mary in Heaven took place on TMoaday 
the 20th of October^ and that this was consequently tho 
date of the death g€ the heroine.’ 

This, no doubt, seems a great muster of ovli|^ii|^; 
about so small a matter; but to judge of the 
of its being entered upon, tlio reader must keep ip mhsi : 
tho relation of tho incident to others.' If it only ; 

that tho comic drinkiug^Ang The Whistle^ axxd TQJmtrg’^' 
//eavea, wore written wlthiauhreo da}^s of eaol^ 
it might be not altogetlier lalg>ur 10 $^^ for 
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establish an exceedingly curious literary anecdote, situated on ‘the navigable rivers of Swansea and its 
But the bearing it has on the whole affair of H{|<|hland neighbourhood. , 

Mary — one of the most deeply interesting passages of ^ But this was not the only advantage the Cornisli 
Burns’s lif^is such as, in our opinion, to make dvery miners derived from this judicious step. Tlie ships 
I otlier justification supc^uous. employed to transport tke ore to South Wales camo 

I - back Iwfibn with coal to feed their enormous engines ; 

I VISIT TO THE COPTER-WOKKS OB' SWANSEA. ntZK 

Our Urst glimpse of the copper-u^orks was obtained in interruption down to the present time, and will continue 
the ‘ gloaming ’ of a. lovely nip:ht in Adgust last year, as to exist so long as coi^per is mined in Cornwall and 
we rattled over the Landore viaduct of the South smelted at Swansea.* . « 

Wales flailway. On each side of us, we could behold, , ‘"’‘-‘“‘y years, the imjwrtation of 

, i 1 ai 1 • ■ 11/11 1 • 1 foreign on^s lias become a remarkable feature m the 

given out hy the olumncys, innumerable flashes of lund commerce of this place. Not only is Swansea 

flame, which rose hkc meteors into the atmosiilicre, , 5 ,^. copper trade of this country, but it may 

and scattered around a brilliant light, that was seen crpial propriety be styled the copper mart of the 

in the distance to blend with the waters of Swansea world. Large and valuable cargoes of ore are con- 
Bay. The scene was very beautiful, and singularly linually ^hrriving at the Swansea Bocks from every 
picturesque: wc could have wished our enjoyment of country in the world where copper-mining is pursued, 
it prolonged; but soon the shrill whistUs the escape-' In 1811, there were only four vessels which traded 
valve, and the lamps of Die station, admonished us that with foreign niSrts ; in 18*19, this number bad increased 
our journey had conic to an (*ii(l. to 771 ; the greater proportion of them being directly 

Our principal object in visiting Swansea, was to ohtajn engaged in the copper trade, 
some iiiforinalion ooiicerning the important busint‘ss The Cornish ores arc sold, ns wc have seen, in the 
of copper-smelting, for wliich this port has now become loc:dity in which they are produced; but all these 
80 celebrated. Few of onr readers, wdio liave not foreign ores, ironi whatever quarter they may come, 
ciyoyed our oiiportunilics of seeing them, can form any are ilisposed of to the smellers in Swansea by public 
accurate conception of the vast extent and great e(!o- ticketing. 'Phis tiL'keting is a curious and cliaracter- 
nomical value and importance of tlui Swatisea copper- istic featurti of the trade. The cargoes are usually 
works. Indeed, the copper trade is far from being consigned to a particular class of brokers, indigenous to 


popularly known; and the ri*ason is obvious. Iron, 
w'hich is very widely distributed in tlit British isbmds, 


! S\\ ansea, and known as ‘ coiqvcr-orc agents.’ The ore is 
I by them (h'posited in largi* yards, where it is crushed to 


is invariably smelted wdiorevcr it occurs. (’oppiT, on a certain tineness, for tla; purpose* of obtaining a ivropor 
the contrary, is only mined in one or two localities; mlinixture of the ‘heap.’ IS'oliee is then given to the 
and it is never manufiicturf.l on the s])ot. I'his pro- diircrcnt smelting-houses, who ivrocurc samples of the 
ccss is perfonn(*d almost exoliisively at {Swansea ; and lot, and assA'y it. Meetings are held once a fortnight 
hence the copper trade of the countiy is coiilined to a at the ]\Iaekworlh Arms Ilotel ; and on those days the 
few individual houses, aTnl these arc in a locality alike agi nts for the ore and those for tlic snielter take their 
remote and unfrequented l^y the everyday tourist. seals around a table. A chairman is appointed, wdio 
At the period when the lirst coTvper-work w'as estab- announces the different lots for sale. Having pro* 


few individual houses, arnl these arc in a locality alike agi nts for the ore and those for tlic snielter take their 
remote and unfrequented l^y the everyday tourist. seals around a table. A chairman is appointed, wdio 
At the period when the first cotvper-work w'as estab- announces the different lots for sale. Having pro* 
lished on the hanks of the I’awy, about a century ago, yionsly made up tlieir minds what to offer — for there 
Swansea was comparatively an insigniticaiit village. It, i« nothing like a saleroom competition — the smelters 
is therefore to this branch of industry the town and ])ort hand up a foUlud slip to the eludrman, who announces 
are chiefly indebted for their remarkable rise and pro- the highest ofler and the ivurehuscr’s name. With such 
gress. The population in 1801 was only al>out OOOO; expedition does tliis j^roceed, that dilfercnt cargoes of 
while in 1851, if wc include the eoppcr-snielting district, coppcr-oro, to flic value perhaps of L.50,000, will often 


are chiefly indebted for their remarkable rise and pro- the highest ofler and the imrehuscr’s name. With such 
gress. The population in 1801 was only al>out 0000 ; expedition does tliis jn’oceed, that dilfercnt cargoes of 
while in 1851, if wc include the eoppcr-snielting district, coppcr-oro, to flic value perhaps of L.50,000, will often 
it had already reaelK*d Die number of 40,000. The be tjuictly disposed of in a single hour ! 
original cause of Swansea being selected as the great it is very remarkable how closely each offer approxi- 
seat of the copper trade, we may very briefly explain. It mates to Die iutrineie value of the ore. A lot of Chili 
was early discovered that, frorn the iion-existcm:e of coal or iVustralian ore, eontaining a large quantity of metal, 
in the mining districts of Cornwall and DevoiiKliire, may bring L.50 per ton, while at the same time a poor 
copper, although raised in vast abundance, could n\H be ore may be aild for a tenth part of the money. But 
profitably smeited ttoe. In fact, it wa&’-'ot until a ftm- however variable the ofiers may be in this respect, they 
siderablc time after coi)por-mining was tirojierly x^ursued never vary much in regard to a single lot. Out of the 


in Cornwall, that the minerals could be turncfi to a return of the twenty assayers of the different smelters, 
profitable account. It becjyne apparent at lengtli, how- probably not a lialf per cent, of difference will be'foun# 
ever, both from the large quantity of coal necessary for in their estimates of the produce. The smelters having^ 
the reduction of copper-ores, and the great expense of thus become possessetl of the ore, it is transfo*#^, 
the transport, that instead of carrying coal to Cornwall their own yards, sometimes by means of lightewi^on 
to smelt the ores— tlie greater quantity to the less— an the river, but more frequently by the canal wlncIT 
opposite /course must bo pursued, and the ores c«*irried communicates with Swansea and the smelting- works, 
to the coal districts, and there smelted. • # Leavingjthc town, and pursuing our way northwards 

Now South Wales, poor in copper, is exceedingly ’ for two miles towards Neath, we reacli the copper- 
xichfin coal. Vast beds of the finest bituminous works. The scene is widely different in open day 
a^ anthrocito coal exist In nch profusion in its from that which was presented at night, There Is no 
inexhaustible coal-fields. From its goographical posi- beawty now, and little of the picturesque. Hw first 
tion and excellent harbour, Swansea was aj; once impression, iiidecMl, the mind is apt to receive, is that of 


itaoes, and, in short, all the neces- tfmoke. Enormous masses of tlmt ugl)^, bhinhv 

. sary and which belongs to the vast refuse, known in tho smelting vocabut^ US is 

i and int|||0|^esses of %meltifig copper. With such piled above and around in sii^ quantity ^ 
ij- the selgction locality been made,* even Hie physical appearamie of the ^ ^ 

' aMr Sfl’ ^ ^ copper-wi^dting 

which the cottnlty can boast, seventeen are ici!iiiig,ah«rndeinNo. 
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But this is ffot all. The noxio^ gosefiP— which we 
see and feel azpund ua — erolved in the reduction of 
copper, haye not Jplayed so long on the surrounding 
atmosphere without doing their work. Everywhere 
within their influence, the •perennial vegetation is 
meagre and sainted. The hills, particularly to th^outh- 
cast of the copper-works, ore barren in the extreme. 
Not one spark of green, not one solitary lichen, can with- 
stand the ravages of the poison. Time was, we were 
told by an old inhabitant, when these hills produced 
the earliest and finest corn in the principality; but 
now they only resembte dhormous piles of sandy gravel, 
unbroken but by the rugged angles on the face of the 
rock. In the year 1822, the inhabitants of Swansea 
took legal steps to abate the nuisance. A rewartl oi* 
L.IOOO was likewise offered for tlie discovery of a suc- 
cessful means of neutralising the effect of the vapour. 
The Messrs Vivian of the Ilafod AVorks sfeiit the 
princely sum of L.l 4,000 in experiments, some of 
which were partially successful, and are still adopted ; 
but after all, it must bo confessed that tlie fumes of 
sulphurous acid, and of numerous otlic> acids alike 
poisonous in their character, still taint the atmosph(!re 
of the Swansea valley, and still leave the indelible 
traces of their blasting properties. 

The Hafod Works arc the largest in South Wales. 
Situated on the north side of the river, they cover a 
superficial extent of about tAventy acres. The number 
of furnaces, chimneys, and other brick erections con- 
tained in the works, was far beyond our computation ; 
and we can speak feelingly of the devious ways ami 
labyrinth of bypaths with wliidi they arc intersected, 
since, ou more than one occasion, we became be- 
wildered in their mazes. 

Here was Ji group of workmen, half-nsiked, pouring 
out of a furnace the liquid copper at a white heat; 
there was another group with a red-hot copper-plate of 
colossal weight and dimensions, Avliicli they crushed 
like cheese between the liugo rollers of the copper-mill : 
on one hand, there was an old furiiaeo, that had done 
good duty in times past, in the process of being dis- 
mantled j on the other, was one about being rebuilt ; 
and again there Avas still another, that had, from long 
service, bccjome so impregnated with coppcT, that it 
was actually being built over by a hirgur one, to be 
melted in its turn ! 

We shall avail ourselves of the valuable services 
of Mr Morgan, the manager fvir Messrs Vi\dan, in our 
walks round the works, althoAigli it is not our intmi- 
tiou to give a technical description of copper -sm^dt- 
ing.* Sueli a course would be alike uninteresting to 
the reader and unsatisfactory to ourselvc%. A conse- 
cutive description, however brief, of what we saw, 
would, In like manner, carry us far beyond our limits ; 
and wo therefore purposely confine ourselves to wliat- 
eA^er is popularly interesting and instructive in the 
-i^rooess. 

t order, then, wo proceed to the ore-yard, 

'vsdiiifih presents a very motley appearance. Under its ! 
capadofls roof there were tons upon tons of every 
variety of ore — native and foreign, blue and|^red, green 
and yellow,' and all iniermcdiate colours— tndiscrimi- 
nately piled around. There was the l)eautiful green mal- 
achite from Australia, the gray eulphuret from Algiers, 
thtj phosphate from Chili, and the hydrous-carbonate 
from ^ There was the glistening yellow sulphiSret 

from the silicate from Brazil, the bright-l^lue 
carlMite from the sunny regipns of the south, and 
the 4^^broWn oxide from the colder regions of the 
north; .,;'9%erp v^as rcgulus from New ^^aland, and 
• 

* Oh M peintt we refer ell who are desirous of pursAtlng the 
viiu mennoir in the Annaht qf PMi<mph*ff hy John 
Hemip F.a.S., the proprietor of the Hafod Works. 

Tbi# posWadd* is the etandard aufeortty on the luhleot; 

and ii, vW itmih mo^oati^ ^ ™ tardaer, 

and by uieit pdpm! wtoks upon xne«mrgy . 


the good old pyrites from ,the Cornish mines ; some 
comput^ds with arsenic, antimony, and numerous other 
substances; and last, though in one sense not least, 
thcrc'was a solitary specimen of orq from Ireland. 

These ores wore all in the form of a coa/sc powder, j 
The regulus we have mentioned is simply the sul- 
pliuret dleprivq^, hy a preliminary operation, of its 
extraneous earthy matters; and this is frequently 
effected in the localities where it is produced, such as 
New Zealand aiid*Chili, thi> expense of transport from 
these places being very considerable. 

* And what is tliis ? ’ avc inquired, looking at^a block 
I earthy substance the workmen at thgt moment were 

discharging from a vessel. 

I ‘ Ah ! ’ said our friend, * that is a commodity which, 

I suspect, you knoAV something about. It is a waste 
jiroduct from certain foundries and chemical Avorks — ! 
from Scotland in this case — and it contains a small 
per cent, of coi)pcr. We don’t care much about it ; we 
*keldum have it; Imt it is sold at Llic licketings regu- 
larly. Eor want of a Indter name, Ave term it sla^; 
but it is not slag, j)roperly so callcxl, which you sco all 
around you. A better denomiualion is tliat employed 
iiAlesignating it in the Journal — namely, rubbish** 

‘You make no kind of distinetion iu the ore-yard/ 
\A'e continued, ‘ Is that unne(‘cssary ?’ 

* Well, practically it is. As tliese hoa]>s lie, you can 
perceive that a Acrtical slice from to]) to bottom will 
give us a tolf even luitnixture of tlio different ores. 
This is alwaA's desirable to a certain extent, since the 
ores being of different constitution, the one materially 
assists in the redaction of the other. Thus an ore con- 
taining a lai’ge proi)ortiou of fiuor-si)ar may Avitli groat 
advantage be employed to flux another containing 
felspar or quartz, Avhicdi substance.*? are almost infusible ‘ 
alone. Jiidced, tlu* ju«licious admix lure of ores con- 
stitutes the most important vocation of the smelter; 
and it is to this that the copper-houses of Swansea 
are indebted for one of tlicar advantages over the pro- 
prietors of mines, Aidio, possessing only one kind of 
ore — rich, probably, but intractable — can ifever bring 

•it into the state of a metal with any satisfactory 
profit.* 

‘ AVliat is the value of tliqsc ores ?’ 

‘That vjuies much. This gray sulphurct contains 
about 70 per cent, of copper, and is Avorth L-fio per ton. 
j 'fills yelloAv sulplniret, from being mixed Avith a large 
quaiitiij’^ of iron and silicious earth, contains only about 
12 or 11 per cent. Some malachites contain so much 
as 50 per cent., and others less pure, JO to 40 per cent, 
of cofeier. But the greater mass oj' the ores we melt 
havjf a far less i>roducc than this. 'That Coniisli ore 
you see there, ^»r example, conta^is only 4 A- per cent, 
of metal. 'The average produce; howe\"er,”of all the 
British and foreign ores smelted at Swansea may be 
given at about 1 2 per ceiJ^. Brevious to the great - 
iuCrease of foreign importation, it Avas much loAver.* 

We noAv come to the process of smelting. The 
theory of retlucing metallic ores, of wdiatover con8ti<* 
tution, is to bring them to the state of oxides; and then, 
by the addition of cliart'oal, and Avitli the aid* of beat, 
to qicpcl the oxygen in the form of carbonic acid ; after 
I which the pure metal is left. In practice^ the reduction 
of copper-ores is eligibly tliffercnl. Here the object if 
to separate, ffrst, the earthy matters and extranfCmi 
metals, by forming them into oxides by calcinaUnh: 
these are subsequently obtained as waste products ii!l‘ 
the foj^m of slag ; while the copper is left in combination 
with sulphur, whicii is then dispelled at one operatlini;, 
According to Mr Vivian, copper undergoes eight, and 
sometimes nine, distinct operations in its progress 
the ore to the ingot; and these consist (ff 
calcinations and fusions, extending over a pisriod of frW ' 
a ^ r 

4* i%e production of this curio& ^abiil^ce fta 'vn 

article on tho-* ValAis of Rubbish,* Ho. 
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100 to 120 hours. As, however, some of these are 
simple repetitions, we may, for convenience* saljfie, ilius- 
tratc the process under its three most important steps. 

J. Cdfcination of die Ore . — Having arranged a i5h>per 
mixture of ores iii the yurd, it is weighed out in boxes 
to the calcining-men. This is drawn up an inclined 
plane over the tops of the furnni:cs, ivid frofh thence 
emptied through hoppers, 3^ to 4^ tons at a time, 
into the large calcining furnace. Here it is roasted for 
a period ranging from twelve to tVenty-four hours, 
after which it is drawn into the ash-pit, where it 
remains to cool. In this state, the ore is a black, amor- 
phous substance, and is termed calcined ore. The object 
of this process is to oxidise the extraneous metals, and 
also to reduce the quantity of sulphur, hy driving it off 
in the form of vapour. It is, thenffore, in this and tl»e 
analogous processes of roasting, that the sulpliureus 
and arsenous vapours arc so profusely given off. 

We stood upon one occasion beside a furnace, wdien 
the charge vras in the act of ])eiiig withdrawn ; 'but* 
wo took especial care never to do the like again. The 
sensation resembled what fuie might exjx'ct to feel on 
holding a lighted lueifer-mat(;li untler eaeli nostril. ^Tt 
is surprising Iiow the Avorkmen stand it. For tlie 
greater part of their lives, these i>o()r Welshmen 
exist hahitually in an atmosphere so charged with 
the above-mentioned abominable gasc‘s, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand from whence their lungs receive 
the necessary supx>ly of pure oxygen .t *• Sulphurous 
acid, we may add, is the predominant smell in a 
copper-work ; but arsenic aeid, hydrofluoric acid, and 
even arseniurettod liydrogon, are not*at all nnfreqiu‘jit. 

2. JMeltimj tke Vah'ined Ore. — This is a totally diflerent 
operat^n from the hwt: in place of roasting, it is one 
of fusion. The calcined oiij is put into the furnace 
much in the same manner as h(4)re ; a quantity of the 
slag from a subsequent pro(!css is added to assist in 
the fusion, and the heat is increased till the whole 
mass becomes liquid. The ohjeet is to SLqmrate the 
earthy matter, which, from being s])eei1ieally lighter, 
rises to tlK* Bm*face of the liquid mass in tin* form of 
slag, and is drawn tdf. After two or three cliarges, thefj 
furnace becomes quite filled, and an aiiertnrc is then 
opened in it, through which the red-hot liquid flows 
into an adjoining pit filled witii water. It is by tliis 
means granulated, and is now' termed * coarse metal/ or 
‘regulus;’ and is, in fact, an admixture of the sulphu- 
rets of iron and coi»per, containing about .*10 per cent, 
of the latter. 

But it is to the eartliy impurities here given off that 
W'e especially •wish to direct attention. Tliis slag, as it 
is termed, when drawn from the furnace, is ruiVinto 
oblong sand -mouldy from w'hieh, cold, ft is 

taken outside to the^ slag-bank,’ as it is called — ‘ slag- 
mountain,* W'e prefer saying *, and an ugly mountain it 
is I — wliere it is broken injp small pieces, examined to 
see whether it still contains metal, and if not, is Kift 
to accumulate. It consists t*s'«entially of silicon, 
oxygen, iron ; or, to speak more corn^ctlj', it is a 
silicate of the protoxide of iron. It is, in fact, a true 
igneous ^ock, Portions of quartz and silica still re- 
maining unfused, arc often contained in the iu<'i|!scs. 
which give to them, when broken, a true i>orphyritic 
app^runce, while, from the great prepfinderance of the 
I^toxide of iron, it is invariably black. 

So hard, solid, and indurated do these slags, in 
process of time, become, that a very tall chimney, the 
most conspicuous object in the w'orks, is built on th(^ 
top of a slag-bank. And this beautiful eumdiodity 
is not without its use in the arts. l*art of it is 


* Notwithfitoiidiag this, wa were sssur^ by a gentleman con- 
nected witti't^ fopper-wovUs, that there Is no specifle disease 
srlsiing ilM eopper.«mclting, m-4n the case of lead. AsUuna, 
' ' ^ colds, tre the pmalUng aiKS^lona among the 

; even thci^d in a' ineasuve ’due to their own 



occasionally cast into iron moulds, shaped like old 
Gothic arches, only uglier; and the casts are applied 
(in great quantity as coping-stones * to the walls and 
fences im the regions of the copper- works. Although 
not a very tasteful, it is*'yt‘t a very useful, and, at the 
same tjfine, a very characteristic applicaticm. We may 
add hero, that the aggregate produce of the substance 
of the diflerent Swansea w'orks may be estimated at 
about 200,000 tons a year. Our readers may judge for 
themselves of the ultimate change this is calculated to 
bring about in tlio Carboniferous System, and of the 
learned controversies that afb likely to arise among 
future geologists with resiiect to the character and 
constitution of these carefully disintegrated rocks I 
• *J'?) return to tlie smelting iiroeesa. The last product 
— the regulus — is again calcined, W'ith the view of 
bringing^ the iron to llic state of an oxide. It is 
again melted, slagged, and run into pigs. In this last 
operation, the whole iron is driven out in the slag, and 
the remainder— ‘ white metal,’ as it is called — is almost 
a imrc sulplufret of copper. The sulphur, having all 
along prese/red its combi iiation w'ith tlie copper — a 
iipo illustration of the theory of chemical attraction 
— must now at length be expelled. This is effected 
by the last process of roasting. When in a slate of 
fusion in the liirnac,e, the charge is exposed to a stream 
of air, in which case a double action ensues. Part of 
the oxygen enters into eombination with the sulphur, 
producing siiliihurous acid, which is expelled in tlie 
form of vapour, and part of it eombines with the copper 
remaining in the fiiniaco ; this is again run out into the 
form of pigs, and in tliis statt) it is termed ‘ blistered 
copper.’ To i>rodiice the finer kind of copper, another 
process h/is yet to be gone through; but fur ordinary 
touf/k cupper^ it is at oiu;e transferred to what we may 
desiTihe asfthe last stage, and that is — 

.'i. JieJhiinfj . — We quote Mr Vivian : — ‘The pigs from 
the roasters are fill(‘d into the furnace through a lax’go 
door in the side: the heat is at first moderate, so as to 
comifleto the roasting or oxidising process; after the 
charge is run down, ami there is a good hejit on the 
furnace, the front door is taken down, and the slags 
skiiiinied olf. An a^-say is then taken out by the re- 
finer w itli a small ladle, and broken in the vice ; and 
from the g«‘iieral aiipearaiice of the metal in and out of 
the furnace, the state of the fire, &c., he judges whether 
the toughening process may be proceeded with, and can 
form some opinion as to the quantity of po/e^ and charcoal 
that w ill he required to render it nuilleablc, or, as it is 
ternieil, to bring it to the proper pitch. The copper in this 
stale is wdiat is termed t//*// ; it is brittle, of a deep-red 
eolour, inclining to purple, an open grain, and crystal- 
line structure. In the process of toughening, the 
surface <if the metal in the furnace is first well covered 
W'ith c'harcoal ; a pole, eonnnonly of birch, is then held 
into the liquid metal, w inch causes considerable ebulU- 
tioii, owing to the evolution of gaseous matter ; an*U 
tliis oi>cration of poling is continued, tintil, fron^tlil^ 
assays which the refiner from time to time takes, hote^r-? 
ccives that the grain, which gradually becomes fine^s | 
perfectly closed.’ After some further manipulation of 
a similar find, the refiner is at length satisfied of its 
malleability, and that the copper is now in its proper 
plaiHi, as he terms it. It is then poured out by means 
of iron ladles, coasted with clay, into ingots ot moulds 
of the different sizes rci^uired by the manu^ketttW 
‘This ])rocc6s of refining or toughmiing is 

a delicate operation, requiring great care efid attjm- 
tion on the port of tHb refiner to the in 

the malleable state.’ It is also, beyond 
ithe most beautiful sight in the copper At 
one particular stage of the proeessC we •n’e^^tlfe'mass 
of molten copper in the fhmace^^dme six 

tons --assume the most beautifot 
appearance it waa possible to imai^m 
a sea of * burnished gffld;’ and,' indeOd^ wioim it not 
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for the intense heat, the red-liot ladles the work- 
men, and other little circumstances of the kind, the 
stranger would ♦have SQme difficulty in believing that 
ho did not look upon a beautifully polished mirror. • 
We have now come to the end of the «mclting 
process; and have left ourselVes no room to \Jcscribe 
the transformation into sheets, bars, bolts, and Tioiler- 
platcs which the metal undergoes in the next depart- 
ment of the works. These, however, are a better 
understood series of operations, consisting, as they do, 
of the usual and ordinary processes of rolling the hot 
metal between powerful iron rollers. Nor have wc 
space to allude even th the vastly numerous and varied 
applications of the inetal ; although we may take the 
opportunity of briefly adverting to the recently ^dis- 
covered process of smelting copper by electricity, and* 
of inquiring into the i)robability of its ever becoming j 
an economical application. ^ 

It will be seen, in the first place, that the present 
mode of smelting copper, though simple in theory, 
appears in practice extremely cornpUx. Tor this 
reason, within the last twenty-five veafL then' have, 
we believe, been as many patents taken od'^ to simplify 
and hasten the oi)eration. Without exception, the^c 
have been proved to he altogether inapplicable, ijot 
us sec how this is explained. 

Out of these numerous improvements, wo select two 
that appear peculiarly attractive. Tlui first is the 
method of precipitating the copper, in our second pro- 
cess, from the fused silicates containing it, by the 
action of the electric current-- the negative pole of the 
battery terminating in an iron plate, whicli replaces 
the copper in the liijuid mass. Tlio second method 
is an improvement on this. From some experiments 
made at the School of Mines in l*aris, it was shewn 
that metallic'iron alone, without tlu^ aid of the hatt(*ry, 
was capable of preeii)itatiiig copj)ur from Uie silicates 
in a state of fusion, just as it does in saline solu- 
tions at ordinary teyiperatures. But in applying this 
last method to practice — for tlio electricity was obviously 
rendered unnecessary by the discovery — it w'as found 
that the expenditure of iron was so gr(‘at, that it could 
not be pK)fitably applied except as a means of assisting 
the reduction. 

‘ Still,* said Mr Morgan, when common ling on these 
methods, ‘ this, in point of fact, is pi ccjiscly wdiat wo dt). 
We add, as you have seen, a great proportion of slag 
to the melting of ^lie ealciin>d ore, which consists 
cliietly of the oxide of iron ; wiiile at the same time we 
derive the additional advantage of employing an excel- 
lent flux — an advantage which iiictallic iron does pqt 
possess. But, irrespective of these considerations, the 
plain fact of the matter is, that it will nufpaij to smelt 
copper expeditiously. We don’t wish to do so. It^ 
is quite a matter of choice with us those eontiimed* 
operations ; and their great advantage lies in this, that 
we arc enabled to extrata every particle of copper from 
^ ,4^e ore. By any of these other methods — very idiilo- 
^ f'^opUical they are, I admit — wc could not nceoiiiplish 
The slags would all contain more or less metal ; 
and when I inform you, that we can afford to remelt 
those slags if they contain only a half per cent, of 
copper, you will perhaps understand our {[‘asons for 
etUl adhering to our venerable system.* 

'HiUS wb discovered that the siuclting of copper by 
elebMdty, and of reducing it with metallic iron, would 
aot''p0i • 

are short, but they are heavy: about 
tons of copper*ore are annually smelted* at 
Swanii^; 28,000 tons of coppex^e annually produced; 
and tons of coal ore annually burned. The 

value ore is about L.2,000,000; of the copper, i 

of the coal, we have no correct moans of 
Of the j^pulation of Swansea, about 
oaevifS^I^;^ dependent on the smelting-works ; and 
of d5<k) are directly engaged in the 


business. The probable amount of wages paid by the 
smelters is about L.13r),000; and the current expendi- 
ture oi?| the copper- works in the aggregate exceeds 
L.5()0^000 a year. 

The last thing we did was to visit iiie Haf«|t1 Schools. 
Tlicsc excellent schools — one fur boys, one for girls, 
and one for infimts — were erected about six years 
ago, and are stsll maintained at the expense of the 
Messrs Vivian. At the time of our visit, there were 
GOO of the rising i>opulation of the place doing their 
utmost to unlearn*thc Weljli idiom, and to acquire the 
art of speaking and writing tlic linglish language with 
propriety. We regret that we cannot dwell 'ftn this 
the most gratifying eireumstance of our visit. Messrs 
Vivian & Sons are unquestionably great copper-smelters, 
but, ill our humble o])inioii, the greatest action they 
over did, and what must ever commend tliem to^ all 
good minds, was the establishment of tliesc scliools. 

To ns it was a change, a relief inexpressibly delight- 
ful, to emerge from the Stygian regions of tlio copper- 
works, where for tlie last live or six days we had 
wandered like an ‘ mishriveii spirit,’ and to find our- 
selves in contemplation of the liappy faces of the 
sel^olars, and to h(‘ar the hopeful, eneoiiragiiig tones of 
their intelligent teachers. The popular song of Children 
to and frOf was being sung in the infant school at 
the moment we took our leave, and wc shall never 
forget the imjm'ssioii. It struck upon our senses, to 
use an appropriate- metaphor, like the crystal stream 
of the desert- dike the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

T H E K T K G O F Y V K T O T. 

TiiiiKK are few of our countrymen who have travelled 
in Franc,o but must frequ(A:itly have heard proverbial 
allusion nitidc to a certain monarch of Y'vetot ; and 
still fe\ver must bo those who, having the slightest 
knowledge of French literature, are unacquainted with 
Berauger's happy lyric — 

There reigned a monarch in Yvetot * 

» But little known in story, 

Who, stranger all to grief and wo, 

Slept soundly without glory ; 
llis iiiglit-eap tw'd by .Teimys care 
(The only crown this king would wear), 
lie M snooze I 
Ila, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho ! 

^ The merry moiiai'ch of Yvetot, 

jrHis jt)lly court he held each day, 

,1/ ’Neath hinnhlc roof of rushes* green ; 

And on ffvhmkey riding gay,^ 

Through all his kingdom might he seen; 

A happy soul, and thinking well, 

, His only guard was — s'c^ith to tell— 

His dog I 

H:i, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho ! 

The merry monarch of Yvetot. 

No harsh exacting lord was he, 

• *To grasp more than his folks could give; 

But, mild howe’er a king may he, 

His majesty, yod knowi must live ; • 

And no man e’er a bumper filled, 
yntil the jovial prince had swilled 

Ills share I 

• Ua,«lia, ha I IIo, ho, ho 1 

Tlie merry monarch of Yvetot. 

He ne’er sought to enlarge his states, 

But was a neighbour just and kind ; , ,, , ’ ' < 

A i>attern to all p^vutates, > '1 

Would they his bright |xam^ mind* ; ^ 
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The only tears he e'er caused 

Fell when he died — ^^hich you 11 not coll , 

His fault. f 

Ha, ha, hal Ho, ho, ho I ^ 

, The meny monarch of Yvetot, 

It is well jenown that Beranffer’s song, from which 
we have extracted the preceding four worses, as trans- 
lated by Anderson, was a friendly, though rather 
satirical remonstrance with Napolejn — of course wo 
mean the Napoleon — touchl!ig his ambitious and belli- 
cose policy. But it is not so well known, that there 
really A^as a kingdom of Yvetot, and that its several 
dynasties reigned peacefully for upwards of eleven cen- 
turies. Anderson, in a note to the song, says : ‘ YVetot, 
a district in the north of France, i^osaeages a monarch 
of its own, a sort of burlesque personage, whose royal 
chargerNis a donkey; his guard, a dog; his crown, a 
night-cap; and his revenue, a gratuitous draught of vnne 
at the ale houses of his liege subjects ! ’ Young, anothei;. 
translator of Btirangcr, not any better inlbrmcd, fells 
us that * the Lords of Yvetot claimed and exercised, in 
the olden time, some such fantastical privileges as arc 
here alluded to.' # 

The translators have some excuse for their ignorance 
regarding the king of Yvetot ; for few Frenchmen of 
the present day, with the exception of antiquaries, 
consider him to have been anything else than a popular 
myth. Be it our task, then, to jot down some authentic 
notices of that ancient, and now extinetf monarchy. 

Yvetot, a town and commune of ancient Normnndj" 
(Pays de Caux), in the dei)artin('nt oj Scine-Inferieure, 
now traversed by tho railway leading from Havre de 
Gnice to lloucn, was, in the sixth centurj-, the seigniory 
of ono^^authier, chamberlain to Clotaire I., the royal 
son of Clovis and Clotilda. S'othing wliatever is known 
of tlio earlier i)art of Vauthier’s history, more tlum timt 
ho hold the fief of Yvetot from Clotaire by the feudal 
tenure of military service. An al)lo and tnistw’orthy 
statesman in tho council-chamber, a valiant and skilful 
commander in the battle-field, the chamberlain lived on 
terms of flie most intimate familiarity with bis king, 
who ever lent a ready ear to his sage suggestions. Tliis*^ 
high honour, however, being not at all agi’ociablo to the 
other followers of the court, they entered into a. con- 
spiracy to ruin the favourite chamberlain, 'i'aking 
advantage of his absence, they perfidiously vilified liiin 
to the king. The chroniclers do not smmjliat wqtq 
the exact charges brought against him, bulrfficy must 
have been weighty and artfully iusinualed, for the 
rude and truculent Clotaire svrore that he wouh^ with 
his own hand, slay tho Sieur of Yvetot, whel 
wherever he should 'chance, to meet ^ith him.XThe 
reader must not be surprised at such % vow : in those | 
days, sovereigns frequently indulged in a plurfility of 
offices, and could upon occasion perform tho duty of 
the executioner as well as^hat of the judge. Vautlper 
l^appencd to have a friend at court, who sent him 
%mely warning of tliis state of affairs ; and not think- 
ing it by any means prudent to expose himself to the 
letiiai fdry of a king who liiftl unscrupulously killed 
his own* nephews, he left the country, and joined the 
army of the north, then J^hting against the Thuruifeian 
pagans, the enemies of Clotaire and his religion, such 
as if was. t *' 

After ten years of arduous service tmd heroic exploits, 
Yauthier, crovriied with glory, and hoping that time 
bad moiUded the maliguaUt feelings of the king? turned 
his fiwje once mor^ towards his native country. i?ut at 
that jperiod bad paasipns Yere not so easily cfiaced; 
besides, the accusers of Yauthier ivere now doubly ^ 
interested in keei^lnt hhu at a dtstahee. The Lord of 
Yvetot, hearing how malters ato^* ^ tnake sure of a 
favoui^ble reception, j^n Ibe djrst instance, 

where he «iim a lldl^ jPoM Agapet, who 
him wijhlett^ to’ of ‘an 


envoy. TJpder tho shield of so sacred a function, 
Vauthlcr no hesitation in repairing to Soissons, and 
presenting himself before the king ; yet, to be still more 
SBccurc, he chose for that ocdlslon the solemnities of 
Good F/iday— the annivcrsaiy of the great day of 
Chrifl^n mercy. Clotaire was at the high, altar of the 
cathedral, celebrating the holiest rites of the church 
heforo a crucifix veiled in mourning, when Yauthier 
made his presence known. Throwing himself on his 
knees in Imrablo supplication, he presented the letters 
of the sovereign pontiff, and implored pardon, if he had 
been guilty, by the merits of Him who, on the same 
day, had so freely shed his blood for the salvation of 
all mankind. The ferocious and implacable king recog- 
,nis^l the suppliant, and, without regard to the sanctity 
of either the place or the day, drew his sword, and, with 
one blow, struck the unfortunate chamberlain dead on 
the filom' pavement, at the very steps of the altar. 

Violent passions have, gcncrnlly speaking, rapid 
revulsions. Scarcely was Vauthier's body cold, when 
tho king rcpfiitcd his hasty deed. The clergy read to 
him the letters from I'ope Ag.Qpet, which attested the 
innocence of liis former favourite ; and they represented 
to him, that he had committed the grossest description of 
sacrilege, the sin from which the sovereign pontiff alone 
could absolve. In a short time the barbarous Clotaire 
passed from a state of rabid fury to one of the most 
abjeet despair, so that he required little persuasion from 
the clergy ere he sent a messenger to Home, bearing 
rich presents, to beg lor absolution from the pope. The 
messenger arrived at Home just as Agapet was at the 
point of death ; yet the business being urgent, and the 
presents valuable, he was ushered into the sick-chamber 
of the dying head of the Christian church. Supported 
by attendants, the ]x>pe proceeded to pronounce, in a 
feeble voice, the penitential discipline of Clotaire. He 
said that tho king could not expect pardon unless he 
gave the* highest possible satisfaction to the heirs of the 
murdered man : but here a fit of coughing attacked 
and carried ott‘ his holiness, so that whatever penance he 
intended to inflict was never known. Clotaire, however, 
determined to expiate his crime, long i)Oiidcred upon 
tile meaning of the pope's dying words, and at last con- 
cluded that, as there was nothing higher than a king, 
the words * liighest satisfaction ' meant that he should 
raise the heir of Vautliicr to tho royal dignity. Accord- 
ingly, ho by charter erected the seigniory of Yvetot 
into a kingdom — an act in perfect consonance with the 
ancient French feudal law, which enfranchised the 
family of the vassal from all homage and duty, if his 
lorfi laid violent hands upon him. 

I From that time until tho latter part of tho eighteenth 
century, th(^ descendants of Yauthier reigned as indopen- | 
-f dent sovereigns of their little kingdom of Yvetot, owing 
neither tribute, service, nor allegiance to any other 
power. Consequently, until the great Revolution, which, 
like tho bursting of a pent-up deluge, chan^d 
features of the whole country, the inhabitants of Yvet^ 
paid no taxes to the government of Franco. ^ - 

Historians and jurisconsults have written IpIlCly 
grave and learned dissertations on the curious position 
of this liUle kingdom shut up in a ^eater one ; 
though tidy dififbr in some trifling respects^ ^ 

I coincide in concluding, that the king of Yveitat^ 

' independent of any other potentate, was nev^ <^ 1 ^ 

I tOcOi^gage in quarrels which did not copcl^ 
accordingly lived in peace with his 
he Aevor pretended to frighiem Ih of 

courtiers and oounsellsjs, statecraft and 
unknown in Yvetot ; thus the king 
daring the various wars that raged 
he c^iild bring nn amy.of <n|e 
royal Into the field, 
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that liis court consisted of a bishop, a d^n, and four 
canons, not one of whom ranked higher in the church 
than a parish •curd ; four notaries, dignified by the 
title of judges, representing the states of the kingdom^ 
formed tlie senate, and composed his majesty’s privy- 
council ; four of the best booking of the :^enant8’ 
daughters were ladies of the. bed-chamber and maids 
of honour to the queen; four stalwart body-guards 
attended on all occasions of ceremony — at other times, 
they worked as agricultural labourers on the royal 
farm ; a footman performed the duty of cliamberlain, 
and, when necessary, that of lierald ; a groom was 
master of the horse ; a gardener superintended the 
woods and forests. This, however, is only a traditionary 
1 account of the court of Yvetot; and, lest the rfyidc^ j 
! should think it all a joke, we shall specify some of the 
documentary evidence still extant respecting that little 
kingdom. • 

A decree of the Court of Exchequer of Normand 3 % 
executed in the year 1^92, mentions tlu? king of 
Yvetot; and various letters-patent, grti',ited hy nion- 
archs of France in 1404, 1450, and 14(J4,^ acknowledge 
and confirm tho title. In the early part olf*lie fifteenth 
century, , when Normandy was under English rule, cue 
John Holland, an Englishman, claimed, in the name of 
I his master Henry VI., certain taxes and feudal duties 
from the kingdom of Yvetot. Strange to say, in those 
I semi-barbarous days, llic case was tried in a court of 
law, and the issue given against Holland, the court 
fully recognising the Lord of Yvetot as an independent 
king. A letter of Francis I., address(‘d to the queen 
of Yvetot, is still in existeneo. In one of tJie many 
episodes of tho wars of the League, it happemnl that 
Henry IV., compelled to retreat, found himself in 
Yvetot, and determined not to recede further, he 
cheered his*troops by jocularly saying: ^If we lose 
France, wc must take possession of this fah: kingdom 
of Yvetot.* At the coronation of his second wife, Mary 
de Medici, tho same monareh rcjhuked the grand 
chamberlain for not assigning to Marlin du Bellcy, 
then king of Yvetot, a position sui table to his regal 
dignity. Tho Bclley dynasty reigned in Yvetot for 
o32 years. TUck last king of that potty kingdom w'as 
D’Albon St Marced, wlio, when at the court of Louis 
XVI., modestly assumed no higher rank than that of 
a prince. 'I’he Revolution, as wo luivc already inti- 
mated, swept away tho ancient crown, and tlie King 
of Yvetot is now nothing more than tlie title of a song, 
with its burden — 

Ila, ha, hal TTo, ho, hoi ^ ^ 

B E L A T 1 O N S II I r 5?. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. ' 

Tub relationship of a master .and servant —or, to use 
the modem plirase, employer and eniplojTd — is properly 
•Constituted by the agreement of one individual to per- 
form certain duties to another ; that is, instead of being 
' • giaMed solely hy his own will, to submit liimself to 
perform in certain matters the will of another. 

The esetent of duty which is embracod in contract 
may very much. It may bo only for tl « porform- 
one single act, or it may be for almost the 
vrhiale range of daily avocations and duties. There is 
a 'fagneness about the limit of duties, and wo often 
inclined toexact more than the servant 
is io giTe* There are very good reasons why 

not consider tltemsdvcs as having a 
a iSifi command and pSWer over their servants 
in ; ns^, tiiat in things not within the contract, 

inclined to admit a certain equality in^ 
the Hasters are too apt to regard them- 

set^ iwl^fcds of thdr servants in oU respects and 
ht # ^ an anth<nity and assume a 

superior!^ beyo^ 


On their side, servants often grudgingly perform the 
duties .they have undertaken. Tlicso two causes of 
discontent produce tho worst results. 

TI;e practical remedy seems to he, that masters 
ought more generally to rccogni^^o and aK^t on the 
principle, that the lordship the^’^ bargain for is not 
of the whole man, but only in certain .respects and 
duties ; and tliilt it is only as regards those duties they 
can expect their servant to suiTcnder hie will to the 
^lidanec of his piaster’s: ’while it should ho equally 
imiuossed on the servant, that in those respects in 
which he has agreed to submit to and execute tho will ' 
of his master, that submission and surrender of*his will 
should ho absolute, and without tlie least reserve or 
limitation. Terfect obedience is a beautiful fulfilment 
of duty, and defensible on the grounds of oommon- 
sense ; for as no one can servo tw'o Tiiasters — tliat is, in I 
the performance of any particular duty— so no fuan can 
both olx'y his own inclination and submit himself to 
,his master’s will in the perfortnance of the same act. 

Gn moral grounds, it is imiwoperthat any one should 
atte mpt to execute in all things the will of any earthly 
master; for there is a power, and, in most eases, several 
p{,pvers, superior to hftth iniistor and servant, to whom 
both owe duties; and therefore the servant cannot legally, 
nor without failure in his higher dutie’s, enter into any 
contract which maj' liiiider tlie pcrforiuancc of those 
duties. In matters of tho law, it is ludd thiit such a 
contract is not hiiuling; ami thus, in the case of a moral 
law heiii'i: cohlfavomsl hy a contract, a door of escape 
is ojieri to those who have laitered into such contract, 
it being in opposition to tlic will of a higher authority. 

'When a servnnf* therefore, is in duty l»(Uii)d to execute 
the will of his master, hia obedience should be perfect. 
All hesitation or murmuring is a violationtof his 
contract -a hrcnkiiig of liil promise and agreement. 

Hut the master and servant shouhl equally learn, 
that ill other respects, and at otlier limes, the parties 
are not necessarily in tlu* state of superior and inferior; 
but, unless from some olluT cause, arc to be regarded 
as oil a footing of equality; and this is the true intcr- 
liratalion of tho doctrine of fratevnitj’' anfl equality, 
►whicli has, from not being properlj" undcrstooil, played 
sueli Avild Avork among sonu; neighbouring nations. In 
tliis sense, hoAvever, it is safe and useful. 

Not onl.A', however, may the individuals who some- 
times and in some resiicels arc master and servant, be 
at other and in oilier respects regarded as on a 

IcA V hut they may Avith propriety, ami often do, cliaiigc 
phic^. The servant heeomcH of rigJifc the master. 
For ilho should employ that masUT as his ph^’sician 
or laiyor, no matter Avhat niaj^ he considered the 
resp'rctivc nink« of the parlies, th^* phj’^sician or lawyer 
must, to perfoKu his duty, heeo^ie the servant, and 
submit his Avill in the Imsiiiess ho is employed in to 
that ^ his employer. 

This way of regarding so ■^dtude is not a degrading 
ont», but the reverse. Nothing is so pleasant to a 
reasonable and truly noble mind as to pay obedience to' 
those to whom it is due; and if the adaptability of the 
same individual to be both muster and servant was 
more practically carried out, our civilisatioa would 
work more smoothly, and wo should probably approach 
more to that desirable state in which no one would 
have a stigma attacj^iod to him from his birth or I 
occupation, but only fronl the manner in which he ' 
■performed his duty. 

It wcaild help considerably towards a proper undei^ 
staniRng of the relationship between employers aid 
employed, if the employed would, for their own 
maintain that degree of self-respect which would iMl|qch 
others to respect them. Qn this x>oiut we would llfmk 
kindly, yet frankly, and cannot do better thi^x a ; 
passfige foom a imxall treatise on Political 
Just' published.*^ ‘T%*tTUo rclatlotV>l^p-,;.4i^ 
IT^miealiiconmp 7 Chamfi$> ■ 
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oniploycrs niui employed is that subsisting between a 
purchaser and a seller. The employer buys; the em- 
ployed sells ; and the thinp sold is labour. A/taining 
a clear conviction on this point, the connection between 
the two pa|*ties is that of mutual independence. Thrown 
much tosethcr, however, a spirit of courtesy and potxl- 
ibllowship ou^ht to tcmi)cr tlm intercourse, and it will 
bo the better for all parties if this spi^t lu’cvails. In 
some situations, however, there is shewn a disposition 
on the pjirt of workmen to ask favours of employers — 
as, for example, scekiiiff to Kihsent themselves on lioli- 
diij's witliout a corresponding reduction in the amount 
of wagts. This seems to be as wrong as it would he 
for the employer to ask liis workmen to labour certain 
days for nothing. TIkj rights and obligations arc dis- 
tinctly mutual. One has no right to encroach on the 
oth^‘r; and, indeed, tliero can he no encroachment, no 
‘ favour asked, on either side, without a certain loss of 
independence. Tliis feeling of independence should be 
carefully cultivated ami jireservccl, along with those 
habits of courtesy which soften the general intercourse* 
of society.* 

We are happy to add, that, to all appearance, a great 
advance in all these respects Iwis hoen made within 
these few years- -disagreements respecting wages and 
other circumstances between employers and employed, 
being conducted and finally adjusted in a spirit very 
different from wliat used to be manifested a quarter of 
a century ago. 

fl’HE BAY OF REST. 

Rest, rest! it is the Bay of Rest — there Qeeds no book to 
, tell 

The trutlv that every thoughtful eye, each heart can read 
so well ; ♦ 

Rest, r/Jtt it is the Sabbath mom, a quiet fills the air, 
Whose whispered voice of peace repeats that 'rest is every- 
where. 

O weary heart! 0 hcaii; of wo! raise up thy toil-worn 
brow ; 

The fields, the trees, the very brce;[o — they all are resting 
now' : 

The air is still, there is no sound, save that unceasing 
« diiim. 

That insect song of summer-time that from the woods 
doth come. 

« 

And oven that secnist fainter now-, like voices far away, 

A.S though tlicv only .sang of rest, and laboured not to-day ; 
The hum of seems softer, too, from out the clear blue 

heaven, 

As if the l(/^'liest creatures knew this day for rest was 
, given. 

The spacious tr.'wd.s of meadow-land, of bean-fields, and of 
wlieat, 

And all the glebe, are luidisttirhed by sound of Labour's 
feet ; 

The cotter in his Sunday garb, with peace within his 
breast, 

lloains idh l>y the ganlen-side, and feels liinlsclf at rest. 

The .‘itreains, tlic trees, the woods, tlie breeze, the bird, 
and roving be(‘, 

Seem all to breaJhe a softer sound, a Iiolier melody; 

Ymi little eluireh, too, tells of rest, to all the summer air, | 
For the belf lung since has ceased to peal that called to 
praise and ju-ayor. 

But while T stand 'mid those tall elms, a sound comes 
ere(q»ing near, 

Tluit falls like iiiuhie heard in drcainv^upon my cUarmcHl 
ear ; i 

Like musii* hoiu’d in dn‘ams of heaven, that sacred sound 
doth steal 

From where the old chureli aisles repeat the organ's 
solemn peal. 

Now Heaven ho praised ! a gracious boon is this sweet 
rest to me — 

liog many shall this truth roiieat to-day on bended knee ! 
How many a weary heart it cheers, how many an acliing 
breast: • 

Now Heaven be praised, a gracious boon is this sweet Bay 
' of Rest! 

I'lCTOU. 

Touqi^ay. 

TIIIKST IN THE AKCTIO UEOIONH, 

The use of snow when per&on.s are thirstjy <locs not h> 
any means allay the iimatiuhle desire Vor water; the 

contrary, it appears to he increased in proportion to the 
quautUv used, and the frequency with whieli it is put into 
» the mmith. For exanqile, at-persoii walking along f<‘els 
intensely thirsty, and he looks to his feet ^>ith coveting 
eye.s ; hut his good sense ami firm ri'solutions are not to 
be overcome so easily, and he withdraws the open liaiid 
that was to grasp the delicious morsel and convey it into 
his parching mouth, lie has s(‘veral miles of a journey to 
accompUsl\ and his thirst is every luomtMit increasing ; he 
is perspiring profusely, and feels cpiite hot and oppressed. 
At length his good resolutions stagg(‘r, ami lie pa^ iakes of* 
the smallest particle, which jjrodueo.s a most exhilarating 
eftbet ; in less then ten inimitos he tastes again and agmn, 
always increasing the tpiantity; and in half an hour he has 
a gum-stick of comlensed snow, wliieh lie masticates with 
avidity, and replaces with as.siduit.y the moment that it has 
melted away. But his thirst is not allayed in the slig^ie.st 
degree : he is as hot a.s ever, and still perspire! ; his 
moutJi is ill tlauie.s, ami he is driven to the of 

quenching them with siurw, which adds find to fire. 

The melting snow cca.scs to please, the palate, and iVfcels 
like red-hot coals, which, liUe a firc-eaten^Jic shifts about 
with his tongue, amr swallows without the addition of 
saliva. lie is in despair ; but habit has taken tlie place of 
his reasoning ficulties, au^ he moves on with languid 
steps, lamenting the severe fate wliich forces him* to 
peraist in a pmctico which in an unguarded moment he 

allowed to begin I believe the true cause of such 

intense thirst is the extreme dryness of the air when the 
temperature is low. — Sutherlantfs Journal. 

AK AUSTRALIAN MISS. * ^ 

The precocity of the Australian youth, to be properly 
untb^rstood and believed, can onlyjtie fully appreciated by 
being an eye-witness to somd of tnese very extraordinary 
young creatures. I have seen a girl of ten years of age 
possess all the manner of an old lady of sixty : s|^c would 
dirt with three men at a time, and have a ready answer 
for them when teasing her ; would move like au Accom- 
plished actress, manipulate gracefitlly, play whist, chess, 
and other games, ami talk about ^tting married. This < 
child, fbr such i must call Iter, was a greater mental 
giant than O’Brien, wh’.t his moving mountain of flesh, 
imd fhr more entertaining tlm^lwcniy Tom Thumbs. — 

, Tmmp to ^ 

* Tim ISlKKnECK MAGAZINE.' ^ ^ 

Some numbers have been sent to us of a cheap Lo ^Stbn * 
periodical with this title. Its peculiarity is, that the pro- 
moters and contributors are young men, members of the 
AIcclianics* Institution, Southampton Buildings, who intend 
throwing open their columns to unknown writers coiua^ted 
in a similar way with the other Mutual Jmprovement 
bo^ieties. A considerable circulation might bo secured 
by this plan; and perhaps such a work in^y bd oe well 
calculated to elevate the aspirations, and excite 
emulation, as the productions of more praotils^poiw* 

Printed and XTublislied by W, and R. CiiAtnnmiL JHgiliil Street, 
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THE WOMAN OF THE AVOfiLl). 

We all know that there arc certain conventional laws«| 
by which our social doinj^s and seeniinj/s arc rcf^ulated ; 
but what is the power which compels Dio observance 
of these laws ? There is no compiiny p dice to keep 
people movin'' on, no lines or other penallies; nobody 
but the very outrageous need fear being turned out of 
the room ; we have every one of us strong iiielinations 
and strong will : then, how comes it that vo get on so 
smoothly ? Why are there no outbreaks of individual 
character? How is it that w'c seom dov(dailed into 
each other, as if wc formed a homogeneous mass? Wliat 
is the influence which keeps up the weak and ke(*ps 
down the strong, and spreads itself like oil upon the 
boiling sea of human passion ? We have a notion of our 
own, that a!ll this is tla^ work of an individual of tlie 
female sex ; and, iiidecnl, even the most •uueonseious 
aud unreflecting would appear to assign to that indivi- 
dual her true position and authority, in naming her the 
Woman of the World. 

Society could never exist in a slate of civilisation 
without the w(‘ iian of the world. The man of the,| 
world has his ow’ii dc])artmont, his own vK'ticr; but Slie 
it is who keeps up the general equilibrium. She is a 
calm, (juiet, lady-like person, not obtrusive*, and not 
easily put out of the way. You do not know by 
external observation that she is in the room ; you feel 
it instinctively. 'I’lic atrnosiiliero she brings with Iicr 
is peculiar, you cannot tell liow*. It is neither warm 
nor diill, neither moist nor dry ; hut it is repressive. 
You do not move in it wdth natural fiTiwloui, althougli 
you feel nothing that could be called ^ene, Hqj 
manner is generally swcot, sometimes even caressing, 
and you feel flattered and elevated as you meet her 
approving eye. But you cannot get into itj^ There is 
'*a glassy surface, lieautiful but hard, of which you can 
iiiake nothing, and presently you feel a kind of strange- 
l^OSS f^me over you, as if you were not looking into the 
eye a creature of your owmi kind. What you miss is 
^sjrpjpathj.'. _ * 

her want , of sympathy the woman of the 
her position. The same dcflcieucy is indis- 
in the individuals— such as a great 

^or a great general — who rule the fate of 
btti with this difference, that in them it is 
likited, and in hef universal. In them, it 
loh k their trade or mission ; in her, it, is a 
k her general nature. She is accused of 
^ of sportitig v^ith the feelings of those 
“ ending; when they interfere with her 
c^Athe heart as ruthlessly as if they 
But aU t:l%t is nonsense. She does 
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not, it is true, ignore the cxistenev of strings and feel- 
ings; on the contrary, they are iu her eyes a great 
thyt, without whicli she could do noDiijig. But her 
lliooiy is, that tliey are merely a sui)crfi(‘iai net-work 
surrounding the eliaracler, the growth of education 
and other circumstamics, and that they may be twisted, 
Ih’oken, and fastened anew at pleasure by skilful lingers. 
No, she is not inhumane. She w’orks for others* g(jod 
and her own greatness. Sighs and tears maybe the 
result of her opiTations ; but so are they of 'the oi)cra- 
tion.-i of the benelicent surgeon. She dislikes giving 
pain, and coniTorts and sustains the patient to the best 
oL her power; hut at the most, she knows sighs are 
hut wind, and tc'irs hut water, ami so she docs licr duty. 

Although without sympathy, the w'oinan of the 
world lias great seiisitivonoss. She sits in room 
like a spider, with Jior ^eh fitting as closely to the* 
w hole area as the carpet ; and she feels the slightest 
touch upon the slightest filament. So do the comi>any : 
not iimlerstandingly like her, but instinctively and 
uiicou.sciously, like a lly who only know's that somehow 
or otlicr he is not at freedom. Tlie thing that holds 
him is as soft aud glossy and thin and small as silk ; 
but even ’while dallying with its smoothness and 
ploaMininess, a misty, indefinite sensation of impending 
danger creei)s over liini. Be quiet, little fly ! Gently 
— gently : slii) away if you can — but no defiance, no 
timgiug, no floundering, or you are lost ! 

^ marine story is told of Die woman of tho w'orld; 
IiowAiii early life she was cixissed in love; how she 
lost^iDi in feelings that seemed to exist exceptionally 
oiil''/m her oivn solitary bosom; and how a certain 
glassy hardiuiiis gathered upon j^er heart, as she sat 
waiting and WMiiting for a resi>oii8e to tho inner voices 
she liad suflered to burst forth — 

• Tlie long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That scud no answers back again! 

But this is a fable. The w'omau of the world was 
never young— not while playing with her dolL Site 
greav gust as you see her, and will suffer no ciiange till 
th(5 dissolution of the elements of her body, ^ 

passages she has indeed pad like other women fltml ; 
the love WMis all on one side, and that side not heri^ ' ^t| ^ j 
is curious to observe the passion thus 
vain. *It reminds one of the German story 
Cave\)f Mirrors, vihere a fairy damsel, with 
hand and beseecliing eyes, was reflected from a 
angles. The pursuing lover, endeavouring^ to 
mistress, flung lumself from one illusory;,] 
another, fliiding only sharp, 
glass in his embrace, * 
he sank upon the ground. 
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The woman of the world, though n dangerous mis- Tho woraaii' of the world at length dies j and what 
tress, is an a^ipreeablc fiiend. She is partial to the then? Why, then, nothing — nothing but a fUncral, a 
everyday married lady, when prosentablo in pdnt of tablet, dust, and obfivion. This i» reasonable, Ibr, mat 
dress and ijianners, , and overwlu'lms her with little ojf slic was, she had to do only with the external ronns 
condescending kindnesses and caresses. Tliis good of life. Iter existence was only a material game, and 
lady, on her part, thinks her patroness a remarkably her mcn^tmd women were only court ainj common 
clever woman f not that she understands her, or knows cards; diamonds and hearts wero fUiko to' her, tUoir 
exactly what she is ahoiit; hut Humorlow or other viiluc depending On what was "trumps. Bho saw keenly 
she is sure she is prodigiously clever. As for the and far, but not deeper than the superficial net-work of 
everyday young huly, who hJi^ a geiiiui for rev(‘ronce, the heart, not liigher than the ceiling of the drawing- 
she reveres her ; and these two, with Ihoir male con- room. ITer ejjjoymcnts, therefore, were limited in their 
geners, acre the dress-figures the woman of the world range; her nature, though perfe^ft jn its kind, was 
places about lier rooms like ivory pieces on a chess- small an<l narrow ; and her occupation, though so 
l)oard. interesting to those conecnicd, was in itself mean and 

This admirable lady is sometimes a mother, and she fitvol^ai^. Tiiis is always her misfortune, tho misfortune 
is devpteilly fond^of her cliildren, in their future. She of this envied woman. She lives in a material world, 
may tSe seen gazing in tlieir faces by the hour; hut the blind find deaf to the iiifiucmcGS that thrill the bosoms 
picture that is bclbre her miiurs eye is the fulfilment of others.* No noble thought ever fires her soul, no 
of their present promise. An ordinary woman would gimerous sympathy evt'r melts her heart. Her share 
dawdle away her time in admiring their soft cj^es, aud •of that current ^)f human nature which has welled forth 
curly hair, and full warm cheeks ; hut the woman of from its fountain in the earthly paradise is dammed 
the world secs the hud grown into tho expanded fiower, up, and out og* from tho general stream that overflows 
and the small cradle is metamorphosed into tlic boudoir tlie world, /one of those iiilmite and invisible ducts 
hy the mngie of her rnatern.'il love. And verily, slit coiAioets it witli the common waters whieli mako one 
lias her rcw*ard ; for death sometimos comes, to wdthcr feel instinctively, lovingly, yearningly, that he is not 
the bud, and disperse the dream in empty air. On alone upon tho earth, but a nuMuber of tho great 
sueh an ocoasion, her grief, as wo may readily suppose, human f.iinily. And so, having jilayM her part, she 
is neither deep nor lasting, for its object is twined dies, this woman of ilu' world, leaving no sign i ;0 tell 
round her imagination, not her lieart. S}je,**egret8 her tliat an immortal spirit iias jiassed : nothing above 
wasted hopes and fruitless speculations; but the baby the ground but a tablet, and below, only a handful of 
having never been present in its own onlitj'’, is now fis rotting bones and cruinlding dust. 

that which has never been. Tho imtkinking call her . 

an unnatural mother, for they mako no distinction. ivr a i> t r'. t a 

The/ do not know that death is with her a piTfcctly ^ ^ 1 C) U K. 


M A Jt I E 


T 0 U Ji. 


•arrangetf funeral, a marble iabiot, a darkened room, , Tim hasement front of No. 12 Rue St Antoirw?, a narrow 
an attitude of wo, a perfumed hnndkor<‘bief. They struct in Ro^ien, leading from the Place do la Pucelle, 
do not consider that when slie lies down to rest, lier was opened by Madamu do la Tour, in the millinery 
eyes, inconsequence of over-mental exertion, are loo business, in fsiT, and tastefully arranged, so far as 
heavy with sleep to have room for tears. They do not seimt materials permitted the exercise of decorative 
reflect that in tho morning hIio breaks into a new genius. Siie was the willow of a once flourishing 
consciousness of reality from the clinging divams of ronrfier tuantim (oli ip- broker), v/bo, in consequence 
her maternal ambition, mid not from tho small vibioiiary some unfortunate speculations,’ liad^recontly died iu 
arras, the fragrant kiss, llie angel wluqK'r of lar lost insolvunl einmins> lances. At about the saiuo time, 
b«bo. They do not feel that in oj)cning upon the Ch5ment Dcrvillo, bur late liubbima's confidtuUial clerk, 
light, her eyes part with the fiuling gh\'un of gems .and a steady, i»ersevering, clever person, look possession 
satin, and kneeling coronets, and red rigid, hands of the deceased ship-broker’s busim'ss promises on 
extending W'edding-rings, and not W’ith a winged and the quay, the precious savings of fifteen years of in- 
baby form, soaring into the light by which it is gw- duslrious frugality enabling Inm to instnl'l himself in 
dually absorbed, while distant hymns melt and Aic the vacant commercial niche More the considerable 
upon her ear. / coimcctioii attached to the well-known establishment 

Tho woman of the world is sometimes pro8pero(|s in wa^ lirokcn up and di.stributcd amongst rival courtim, 
lier reign over society, and sometimes otherwise. J^en Such vicissitudes, frequent in all trading communities, 
flb© submits, although usuJiUy with sWeetness ami excite but a passing interest ; and after the customary 
dignity, to the caprieftj of fortune. Occasionally, the rfirarnonplaees commiserutivo of tho fallen fortunes of 
threads of her management break in such a way, that, the still youthful widow, and gratulatory good-wishes 
with all her dexterity, she is unable to reunite them : for tlie prosperity of the ci-devant clerk, the matter 
occasionally, the strings aifi feelings arc too strong ^ gradually fiided from the minds of the sympatbiam, . 
rend; and occasionally, in rending, the whole system save wjicu the rapidly rising fortunes of D^rville; in 
falls to pieces. Her daughter elopes, l»er son marries contrast with the daily lowlier ones of Madame de la 
the governess, her husband loses his sent in parliament; Tour, suggested some tritely sentimental refleeilSn 


, yeajf^ come on at last, although she lingers as long as able services Derville had rendered her wer6 preto^ 
she oaa in middle lifo; mdf with her usual graceful by a warmer feeling than the ostensible 
%aity, slie settles down into tlie reward the World for Oio relict of his old and liberal empWer ; 
hestows oA its veterans, an old age of cards. ^ Is no doubt that the gentle, graceful 

Even now, she sometimes turns round her head to starKt face of Madame de la Tour» had 
look at tlie things and persons aipund lier, and to impresuon upon DervUl% aUhougb the hbpe ^ 

• eguH in tlm reputation she has esm^ and the passive tation founded tliereon vanished with ty 
influence her name atill exercises ^ver society ; hut, as Pose, money-loving, business-absorbed as ha 
u I'm the JIttgs ana queens and knaves take the place Cliimcnt DeiwUIe was a man of T^emOnt 
IjS^uthan beings with ifbit woman of genius; the extreme susceptibility of 'fonittlh . 

her Jirt «rodi|pil^Ht into jdAy for the over which he had again and again 

abundantly tain v^ant contiul,vnS‘''eljm';lh^i ■ 


^ the cireumyemiott of A hhlf*ci<ewn, 


I of realising u largn 
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fortune. He.snccccdcd in doing so ; an* as year after, 
year glided away, leaving him richer and richer, 
Madame de 1% Tour ^»oorer and poorer, as well as less 
and lesa personally attractive, he grew to marvel th!it 
the bent form, the clouded pyes, the sorrov^-sharponed 
features of the woman lie occasionally met "lastcning 
‘ along the Greets, could be those by whicli ho had been 
once so powerfully agitated and impressed. 

Ho did not, however, form any new attachment ; was 
still a ‘bachelor at forty -five; and had for some years 
almost lost sight of, and forgotten, Madame do la 'four, 
when a communiefj^ion from Jeanne Favart, an old 
servant who had lived with the l)e la I’onra in tlic 
days of tliipir prosperity, viviiily recalled old and fading 
memories. She announced that Madame de la»Toar 
had been for many weeks confined to her bed by illness, 
and was, mow^over, in great jiecuniary distress. 

^Diantre!' oxclaiinod Derville, a qiiit’kcr and 
stronger pulse than usual tinging his sallow cheek as 
lie spoke. ‘ Tliat is a pity. Who, then, has been* 
minding the business for her?’ 

* Her daughter Marie, a gentle, pions child, wb.o 
seldom goes out exeeiit to eliurcli, and,’ ...hk‘<l Jeanne, 
with a keen look in her master’s couiitenuiiee, ‘Vie 
very image of the Madame do la Tour w(' knew some 
twenty years ago.’ 

‘Ha!’ M. Derville was evidently disturbed, but 
not so much so as to forgot to ask with some asjierity 
if ‘ dinner was not ready ? ’ 

‘ In five minutes,’ said Jeanne, but still liolding the 
half-opened door in her bind. ‘They are very, very 
badly off, monsieur, those unfortunate De la Tours,’ 
she persisted. ‘A huisskr this morning seized tladr 
furniture and trade-stock fur rent, and if tlie sum is 
not made up by sunset, tlioy will be utterly ruined.’ 

M. Clement Derville took several hasty ^turns about 
the room, and tlie audible play of bis fingers amongst 
the Napoleons in Ids pockets inspinid .leanrie with a 
hope that ho was about to draw forth a sufficient num- 
ber for the relief of the cruel necessities of her former 
mistress. She was mistaken. Terbups tlio loiu'li of 
his beloved gold stilled for a lime the agitation thai^ 
had momentarily stirred liis heart. 

* It is a pit3%’ ho murmured ; and then briskly draw- 
ing out his watch, added sharply : ‘ Hut pray let ns 
have dinner. Do you know that it is fuU seven minutes 
past the time that it should be served ?’ 

Jeanne disaiiperired, and 1\1. Derville was ver^* soon 
seated at table. But although the sad tidings lie Jiad 
just hoard had not been able to efl’ectnally looscai his 
purse-strings, they had at least power utterly to desdrby 
his appetite, albeit tlie poulet was done to a turn. 
Jeanne made no remark on this, as she removed tlie 
almost untasted meal, nor on the quite as unusual fiuiC* 
that the wdne carafe, was already half emptied, and 
her master himself restless, dreamy, and preoccupied. 
^.Concluding, hofs^cver, from these symptoms, that a 
!fiat!be struggle bctMreem generosity and avarice was 
going on in M. Dcrville’s breast, six? quietly delermincil 
or^%ringing an auxiliary to the aid of generosity, that 
wou^ bor woman’s instinct taught her, at once decide 

tlie prosperous ship-broker wa^ unusually 
, The old woman’s news had touched a chord 

dulled and slackened by the heat and 
■ dusft !:^\sev©nteen years of busy, anxious life, «till 
i awakened memories that had 

■ ibers of hia brain, especially one 
ith its soft, tear-ti-embling eyes 
suddenly exclaimed, as the door 
iew the very fobm his fancy had| 
an it be — -f- Pshaw be added, 
i dtair fmn which lie had leaped 
qse tne crazed, MademoiseUe-.— ^ 
ur, J quite certain.* 

whewn ' Jeanne IJVart 




had, with much difficulty, persuaded to make a personal 
appeal to M. Derville. Sho was a good <ieal o^^itatod, 
and fdadlj' accepted that gentleman’s gestured invita- 
tion to he seated,. and take a gla8s,of wine. Her errand 
was hriell}^ yet touchingly told, but nol apparently 
listened to by J)erville, so abstracted and intense , , 
w'as the burning gaze with which li<? regarded ilio 
confused and* blusliing petitioner. Jeanne, however, 
knew M'hom he recognised in those flushed and inte- 
resting featiiresf and hail no doubt of the successful 
result of the application. 

M. ClemeRl Derville hid heard and comprehended ! 
what was said, for he broke an embarrassing silenoo of 
some tliinition by saying, in a x>leaaod and respectful 
tone : ‘ 'rwelvo Najiolcons, you sayjS|iEnadcmoiaclle. It 
is nothing : here are twenty. No tlO .ks, J beg of you. • 

I hope to have an opportunity of retvicring yem — of 
rcnd(*ring Madame de la Tour, I mean, some real and 
lasting service.’ 

•IV^r Marie was profoundly .affected by this gene- 
rosity, .mil the charming blushfuliioss, the swoet-toneil 
trombling words tlxit exiiressed her modest gratitude, 
were, it slioiild seem, strangely interpreted by the 
iiteitod sliip-broker. Tlie interview was not prolonged, 
and Mario de hi Tour hasteixid with joy-ligli toned steps 
to her home. 

Four days iifterwanls, M. Derville called at the Ruo 
St Antoine, only to bear that .Madame do la Tour bail 
died a few Ivinj-s previously. He, seemed mueli shocked ; 
and after a confiisod utter of further iiecimiary assist- 
anee, resiici tfnily (K*;;liiied by the W'ceping daughter, 
took a hurried Igave. 

'riierc i.s no ixnestion tlial, from the moment of bin 
Drst interview viih her, M. Derville had conceived an 
ardent x)assii)ii for Matlena>iselle de la Tour --so ardent* 
and bewildering ns not only to blind him to the great 
disparity of age betwi'en himself find her— which ho 
might lui-.e tliought the mueh greater disx>arity of forr 
time in his favour wouM b.danee and roconeile — but to 
the very imxiortant fuel, that Hector Bertrand, a young 
inenuisier (carpenter), who had recently commenced 
business on Ids own account, and wlioin ho so fro- 
qnently mot at the cliarming wudistcii shop, was her 
aecexiteil, uflianeeil lover. An crlaircisscmentf accotn- 
Xianied by mollifying eircmnstances, was not, however, 
lung delayed. • 

It occurred one fine evening in July. M. Derville, in 
XK'kjsing through the marr//tf mte /leitr.% had selected a 
iiinUaiit bouquet tor xuvsentation to Mademoiaeltc do 
la 'Amr; and never to him had she axipeared more 
altniltive, more faseiiiating, than when acceiiting, with 
lu'sijRling, blualiiug reluctance, the xiroffered fiowors. 
She steiqKKl with them into tlie little sitting-room 
behind the sffop; M. Derville ffllowed ; and the last 
remnant of discretion and common- sense that hatl i 
hitherto restrained him giving way at once, be burst 
out Avith a vehement declaration of the which I 

w^us, he said, consuming him, accompanied, of course, by* j 
the offer of his hand and fortuna in marriage. . Mario 
do la Tour’s first imimlse was to laugh in the face of a , 
man wlio, old enough to be her father, aildressed ker .ia ; 
such ; but one glance at the pale face ana bumlug 
eyes of the sx>eaker, convinced her that levity woul3< , 
be ill-timed — possibly dangerous. Kveii the few ' 

and serious words of^discouragement and refusal <! 
whicit she replied to his ardent protestations^ we^ 
cast upon flame, lie threw himself at the 
feet, and claspeil her knees in passionate entrea^^:|||;S: 
the vary moment ^hat Hector Bertrand, with 
Beaune, entered the room. Marie dc la 
raation of alarm, and effort to disengage h«jf 
Derviilc’s grasp, in order to interpose 
the new-comers,. were, simultaneous with 
blows from Bertrand’s lyu^'SiOross 
ktied^ng man, wlrn'insmu# 
sprang upon his assafjaut 





madnmn. Fortunately for Bertrand, wlio was no 
inatcli in i>erBonal atrength for the man ho lia^ a§- 
saulted, liis friend Do Beaune promptly took p«m in 
the encounter; and , after a desperate scuffle, dating 
which MadSnoiselle de la Tour’s remonstrances and 
entreaties were unheard or disregarded, M. Derville 
was thrust with inexcusable violence into the street. 

According to .feanne Favart, licr ndister reached 
home with his face all bloody and discoloured, his 
clothes nearly torn from his^back, and in a state of 
frenzied excitement, lie rushed past her up stairs, 
shut hiittself into his bedroom, and there remained 
unseen by any oiie lor several (lays, partially opening 
the door only to receive food and other necessaries front 
her hands. When he did at lust leave his room, the 
k impassive calmiio^s of nianiiei* habitual to him tvas 
'quite^restored, and be wrote a note in ans\vc*r to one 
that had been sent by Mademoiselle tie la Tour, 
expressive of her extreme regret for what had occurred, 
-and enclosing a very respectful apology from llectj^r 
Bertrand. M. Derville said, that ho was grateful for 
her sympathy and kind wisJies; and as to !NI. Bertrand, 
he frankly accepted his excuses, and should think no 
more of the mutter. t 

This mask of philosophic inclifrcrcntic or resignation 
was not so carefully worn but tliat it slipped occasion- 
ally aside, and revealed glimpses of the volcanic passion 
that raged beneath, .leanne was not for a moment 
deceived; and Marie de la Tour, the jjrijt time sIk* 
again saw him, perceived with Oman’s iutuitiNe 
quickness through all his assumed fi-igidity of spee(‘h 
and demeanour, that his bciitiments ^towards her, so 
fiir from being subdue<l by the inortilying rej)ul!>e tlu‘y 
had met with, were more velicinieiitly passionate than 
«revorl lie was a man, felt, to he fi‘ared and 
shunned ; and very earnestly did she warn Bertrand to 
avoid meeting, or, at all events, all possible eliaucc of 
collision with liis exasperated, and, she ^\as sure, 
merciless and vindictive rival. 

Bertrand said he wouM do so ; and keiit his pro- 
mise as loqg as there was no temptation to break it. 
About six weeks after his eiicouiilor with M. Derville, 
he obtained a considerable contract for the carpentry 
work of a largo hou.se belonging to a lil. Mangier— a 
' fantastic, Gothiedooking place, as })ersoiis acquainted 
. with Kouen wiU remember, next door but one to 
Blaise’s banking-house. Bertrand had but little ca])it:il, 
Apd he was terribly puzzled for means to purchase 
the requisite materials, of which tlic principal i^ni 
Was Baltic timber, lie essayed bis credit w^i a 
person of the name of Dufoi^ on the quay, an/ was 
refused. Two hours afterwards, he again soughV the 
merchant, for the purpose of iiroposing'* his friencr De 
Beaune as security. iDufour and Dervillt were talking 
together in front of the office ; and when they separated 
,ou Bertrand’s approach, the young inau fancied that 
Derville saluted him wit|f unusual friendliness. J.)e 
Beaune's security was declined by the cautious trader ; 
and as Bertrand was leaving, Dufour said, half-jestitigl}' 
no douht: ‘Why don't you a])ply to your friend 
Derville? lie has timlx^r on commission that will suit 
you, 1 Ifbow; and he seemed very friendly just now.' 
Bertrand made no reply, and walked off; thihHlng, 
f probably that he might as well ask the statue of the 
* Filb^le ' for assistance a# Ma Derville. He was, 
naturally enongli, exceedingly put out, and ve:?cd ; and 
ttihappUy betook himself to a neighbouring tavern for 
*apirltuOtts ' solacement— a very rare thing, let tne add, 
foip him to do. He remained there ^1 abouti eight 
and by thgitlme was such a state of con- 
fused datibn . the ttnusitbl i>otatious he bod 
Imbibed, that Dnfour’a sdggeatmn aesuiaed a sort of 
tonhen likelihood; iwwl he reived on applyiug-r- 
Iherq could not, he tlmugb% m, any wondenul harm, 
Sf th^'#o“'l%o’TO|i^,hroloer. ,'M. .Derville 

but.Jeanne 


Favart, uudemtanding Bertrand to say that he liad 
important business to transact with her master — she 
supposed by appointment — shewed him into. Jf. 
Dbrville’s private business-rooms, and left him theix^ 
Bertrand i^*ated liimself, fell asleep after awhile,* woke 
up aboutiiteii o’clock considerably sobered, and quite 
alive to the absurd impropriety of the appli(;atibn he 
had lipsily determined on, and was about to leave the 
place, when M. Derville arrived. Tlie ship-broker’s 
surprise and anger at finding Hector Bertrand m his 
liouse were extrenu*, and his only reply to the intru- 
der's stammering explanation, was a contemptuous 
order to leave the place iniinodiiiterv. Bertrand slunk 
away sheepishly enough ; and slowly as he sauntered 
al<mg,». liiul nearly readied home, when M. Derville 
overlook him. 

* One word, Monsieur Bertrand,’ said Derville. ‘ This 
way, if you please.’ 

Bertrand, greatly surprised, Ibllowed the ship-broker 
ito a lane dose by — a dark, solitary locality, which 
suggested an {inpleasaiit misgiving, very pleasantly 
relieved by Dorville's fir^t words. 

^ Monsieur/' lertraiid,’ he said, ‘1 was hasty and ill- 
tempered just now ; hut I- am not a man to cherish 
malice, and for tin.* sake of— -of Marii' — of Mademoiselle 
de la Tour, I am disjiosed to assist you, although I 
should not, as vou will easily uiiderstand, like to have 
an> public or known dealings with you. Seven or 
eight Imndred francs, 1 uialei^tood you to say, the 
timber you required would amount to?’ 

* Certainly not more than that, monsieur,* Bertrand 
contrived to aiiswtT, taken away as his breath nearly 
was bv' astonishment. 

‘Here, then, is a note of the Bank of France for 
one thousand francs.’ 

* Monsieur ! — monsieur I ’ gasi)ed the*' astounded 
recipient. * 

‘ Youw’ill repay me,’ continued Derville, ‘when your 
contract is eompleteil ; and you will please to bear 
strictly in mind, tliat the condition of any future favour 
of a like kind is, that you keep this one scrupulously 
sccTct.’ lie then hurried off; le.ivii^ Bertrand in a 
•state of utter amazement. This fccling^liow'ever, slowdy 
subsided, especially after assuring himself, by the aid 
of his ehamher-lami), that the note was a genuine one, 
and m>t, as lie had lialf feared, a valueless deception^ 

* This Monsieur’Derville,’ drow'sily murmured Bertrand 
as Jjc cnsconeed himself in the beil- clothes, ‘is a, bon 
enfant^ after all— a generous, maguanimous prince, if 
ever there w'as one. But then, to be sure, he wishes 
to«(iL) M.'iric a service by secretly assisting lior/tf^«r 
on in life. :Saj»rUtic ! It is quite sirnide, after all, 
this generosity ; for undoubtedly Marie is tho most 
^liarming — charm — cha * 

Hector Bertrand went to Dufour’s timber-yard at 
about noon the next day, selected what he required, 
and ])ompously tendered the tliousand-ffrnnc note iff 
jiayment. ‘ Whe-c-e-e-w' ! ' whittled Dufour, ‘the I 
at the same time looking- with keen scrutiny his ' 
customer’s face. 'o. 

‘ 1 received it from Monsieur Mangier In a4v#^/ 
said Ileetctf in hasty reply to that look, blurtinjg; 
some degroo inadvertently the assertion which 
been tldnking would be the most fcasihle 
his sudden riches, since he had been so 
forWdden to mention M. Dcrville's liame* 

‘It is very generous of Monsieur 
Dufour ; ‘ and he is not famous for fha^ 

But let us go bank t X 14?© ' 

change in ^the house, and I daresay ' 

Was the cashier^ of tlio cs'tabl|shmpn| f 

accent of womanly 

minntgjy examining 
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.Bertrand hesitated. A vague feeling* of alarm was 
beating at hk bear^ and ho confusedly bethought him, 
that- it might bo better not to repeat tlie falseliood^he 
had told M. Dufour. Beforc, however, he could decide 
what to say, Dufour answered for him : ‘ Ixe says from 
Monsieur. Mangier, just by.* ' 

' ‘Strange!* said Mademoiselle Blaise. ‘A clerk of 
Monsieur Dcrvillc’s has been taken into custody this 
very morningon suspicion of having stolen this very note.* i 

Poor Bi^rtraiid ! He felt as if seized with vertigo ; 
and a stunned, cliaotic sense of mortal peril shot 
through his brair!^ as Marie’s solemn warning with 
respect to Dcrville rose up like a spectre before him. 

♦ I have heard of that circumstance, ’ said Dufour. 
And then, as Bertrand did not, or could not spi^ak,^ic 
added: ‘You had bettor, perliaj^s, inadeinoisclle, send 
for Monsieur Dcrville.* 

This proposition elicited a wild, desperate cry from 
the bewildered •young man, who rushed disiractedl}' 
out of the banking-house, and hastened w'ith frantic 
speed towards the line St Antoine— -for the moment 
iinpursiied. 

Half an hour afterwards, Dufour ani., a hank-clerk 
arrived at Mademoiselle ile la Tour’s. They fftund 
Bertrand and Marie together, and hotli in a stale of 
high nervous excitement. ‘Monsieur Dcrville,* said 
the clerk, * is now at the bank ; and Monsieur Blaise 
requests your presence there, so that wliatever mis- 
apprehension exists may be cleared np without the 
intervention of the agents of the public ft^rcc*.* 

‘And pray, monsieur,’ said Marie*, in a nuicli firmer 
tone than, from her pale aspect, one would have 
expected, ‘ what does Monsieur Dcrville himself say 
of this strange alfair ? * 

‘That the note in question, mademoiselle, must 
have been stolen from bis desk last evening. I fc was 
absent from home from half-pa^st seven till ten, an l 
unfortunately left the key in the lock.* 

*I was sure he would say so,* gasped Bertrand. 
‘He is a demon, and I am lost.’ 

A bright, almost disdainful expression shone in 
Marie’s fine ey a. Go with llie.se gentlemen, Hector ’ 
she said ; ‘ I will follow almost immediately ; and 

remember’ What else she said was deliveri*d in 

a quick, low whisper; and the only words she per- 
mitted to be heard were : * Pas iin mot, si tu nfaiiiic ’ 
(Not a w*ord, if thou lovest me). 

Bertrand found Messieurs Dcrville, Blaise, and 
Mangier in a private room ; and he remarked, with u 
nervous shudder, that two gendarmes w eve stationed in 
the passage. Dcrville, though very pale, sustained 
Bertrand’s glance of rage and, astoni^lmicnt without 
flinching. Jt w'as plain that lie had steeled himself to 
carry through the diabolical device Ins revenge hn^ 
planned, and the fluttering hope with wdiich Marie 
inspired Bertrand died within him. Dcrville 
, tepeated slowly and firmly what the clerk had pre- 
viously stated; adding, that no one save Bertrand, 
Jeanne Favart, and the clerk wdioni he first suspected, 
ifcd iKjen in the room after he left it. Tlie note now 
was the one that had been stolen, and was 
,8^ his, desk at half-past seven the pre\4ous evening. 
Mi 'lender iaid: ‘The assertion of Bertrand, that 1 
' him this note, or any other, is entirely false.* 

' have yon to say in reply to these grave sus- 

i^d M« Blaise. ‘ Your father was an honest 
I hear, have hitherto borne an irre- 
bhari^^ he added, on finding that the 
hoi apeak. ‘ £:i|)lain to us, then, how you 
' Wh ^session of this note ; if you do not, and 
' aftar what wo have heard, tlu&t 

^ 9 ible*^vre have no alternative but lo 

mut-' 

"itepatient 'Ikrtlve looks' were-' 




‘ Nothing to say I * exclaimed the banker ; * why, this 
is a'taeit admission of gnilt. We had better call in 
the ^lularmes at once.* 

^ 1 think,’ said Dufour, ‘ the yquiig man’s refusal to 
speak is owing t.o the entreaties of Madcfnoiselle de la 
Tour, Avhom w-e overheard imifiore Inm, for her sake, 
or as he loved her, not to say a word.* • 

‘What do 5^011 say?* exclaimed Dcrville, with quick 
interrogation, ‘ for the sake of M.Klcmoiselle do la Tour ! 
Bah ! 5 ’ou could not hav^ heard ariglit.* 

‘ Pardon, monsieur,* said the clerk who had accoin- 
I)anic(l Dufour: * I also distinctly heard her express 
herself - hut lierc is the lady herself.* 

'riu* entrance of Mario, accompanied by Jeanne 
Favart, greatly surprised and stfirtlcd M. Dcrville ; he 
glanced sharply in her face, but \y' blc to cncounteik 
the indignant expression he met there, quickly Sferiod 
Jiis look, whilst a hot flush glowed percci)tihly out of 
his pale features. At her request, seconded by M. 
Blaise, Dcrville repeated his previous story ; but Ins 
voice h;id lost its firmness, liis manner its cold 
impassibility. 

‘ I wisli Monsieur Dcrville would look me in the 
€ace,’ said Marie, wlicii Dcrville had ceased speaking. 

‘I am here as a sni>pliant to Iiim for mercy.’ 

‘A suppliant for mercy!’ murmured Dervillc, 
partiall}' confronting her. 

‘Yes; if only for the sake of the orjilmn daughter of 
tlio Moiih5^‘u^’ <lc hi 'i'our wlu) first helped you on in 
life, an<l fi r wboin you not long since i^rofesscd regard.* 
DervilJi* se(*med to recover his lirnmess at these 
words : ‘ No/ ly? said ; ‘ not even for your sake, Marie, 
will I consent to tlie escape of sucli a daring criminal 
from justice.* 

‘ If that be* your fimrf resolve, monsieur, ’‘lontinuetJ 
Alario, with kindling, impressive earnc.stness, ‘it be- 
<*onies noee.ssary that, at •whatever sacrifice, the true 
criminal — whom assuredly Hector Bertrand is ndt — 
should be denounced.’ ' 

Various exclamations of surprise and interest greeted 
these w'ords, and the agitation of DorviUc w'as again 
t>liiinly visible. 

‘'^"oii liave been Surj)rjsed, messieurs,’ she went on, 
‘at Hector’s refusal to allbrd .my exphination as to 
how he became i)ossesscd of the purloined note. You 
will jnvseutJy comprehend the generous motive of that 
silence. Monsieur Dcrville has said, that lie left the 
mde safe in his desk at half-past seven last evening, 
rhetor, it is recognised, did not enter the house till 
nArly an hour afterw'ards ; and now', Jcaimo Favart 
wiA inform yon wV/o it w-as that eallcd on her in the 
iifllrim, and rcmain(‘d in the room where the desk was 
plWd fur no wards of a quarter of an hour, and part of 
that time alone.’ # 

As the young girl spoke, Dcrvillc’s dilated gaze 
rested witli fascinated intensity niion her cxcitej 
^:ountcnance, and he hardi^ seemed to breathe. 

‘ It was you, mademoiselle,* said Jeanne, * who called 
on me, and remained as you describe.* 

A fierce exclamation partially escaped DerviUa|,;>',| 
forcibly suppressed as Marie resumed : * Yes ; and nowy; 
messieurs, hear me solemnly declare, that flS truly 
t lie note w as stolen, 7, not Hector, was the thief.* ji, 
‘ ’Tis false ! * shrieked Dcrville, surprised out ;i 

self-possession ; ‘ adie ! *It was not then the ndte i< 

taken ; not till— not till’ . i- 

‘Not till when, Monsieur Dcrville?* said the.^^^lj. 
girl, Stepping close to the shrinking, guilty ( 

stui holding him^witii her flashing, triumphant. J 
she placed her hand upon his .shoulder i ! 

was the note taken from the desk, mQn8i©tq^.f>^, 

He did not, could not reifiy, and' 
utterly subdued, nerveless, ponic^striok^^ 
with his white fsee buisisd.iuto'lisithdl*^ 

. ^ This is indeed a pilnf# 
miixp^taUt silence 
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person appeareid to aditiit; and alnloftt anally I 
■ lid, Monsieur DervUle, if, as I more than suspect the 
Conclusion indicated by the expression that has es^ped* 
yoii should l|p tiic tnv^ one.* * 

The banker's voice appeared to break tlie spell that 
enchained the faculties of Derville. He rose up, 
encountered tli£ stern looks of the men b^ one as fierce 
as theirs, and said hoarsely: ‘I withdraw the accu- 
sation ! The youn^ woman's story is a fabrication. 1 
tent, gave tlio fellow the tv)te uiysc^f? 

A storm of execration — ‘‘Coquin! voknr! scelerat!' 
burst fortiii at this confession, received by Derville with 
a defiant scoavI, as he stalk'xl out of the iiparlincnt. 

1 do not know that any law-iu'occedings were after- 
a'ards taken against him for defamation of character. 

kept thc^CAotc, as indeed he had a gt)od right 
to do, and Monsieur and Madame Bertrand are still 
prosperous and respected inhal)itanls of lioiioi, from 
which city Derville disappeared very soon after the 
incidents just related. • 

CHEAT MINUB BAILAVAYS. 

the (lay tliat our preamble was provwl, we had alf 
a famous dinner at tinvc guineas a head — never saw 
such a sjdendid set-out in my life ! each of us had a 
printed bill -of fare laid beside bis plate ; and 1 brought 
it home as quite a curiosity in tl\e way of eating!* 
Such was the smeount lately given \is Vy«a railway 
projector of that memorable year of frenzy, 1815. A 
party of committee-men, agents, (‘iiginccrs, and soli- 
citors, liad, in tlieir exuberance of easlif dined at a cost 
of some sixty guineas— tritle added to the general 
bill of ciLirges, and of c^rse not Avorth thinking of by 
the sharSmlders. ' ♦ 

Tlu'se days of dining at three gAiineas a lujad for the 
good of railway undertaking^ are pretty well goiut ; and 
ag('nts iukJ counsel may well sigh over tlie recollection 
of doings probably nev< r to return. 

‘Tlie triitlt is, wo were all mad in those times,* a(l(l(*d ' 
the individus^ avIio owned so eandi<lly to the thix'o- guinea 
dinner. And this is the only feasible Avay of aceouat- 
ing for the wild spectibitions of s<'Ven >ears ago. There 
was a uniArcrsal craze. All hastened to he rich on 
the convenient princiitle of OAcrrencliing their neigli- 
' hours, '.rhere was robbery Ihrongliout. Engineer?, 
.landholders, law-.'igcmts, and joblxTs, pocketed their 
. resfjectivo booties, and it is ncixlless to say wdio wep) 
left to sufiTer. f 

Looking at the catastrophe, the subject of rail/'ay 
mismanagement is somewlmt too serious for a joke,iiiid 
wo have only draAAii attention for an itjstant to\he 
errors of the past in order to draAv a Ava^;^iing for the 
future. It must cvct^oc lamented tiiat the introduc- 
tion of so stupendoAis and useful a thing ns loeuniolion 
by rail, should have become the (jccasion of such Avidc- 
spread cupidity and folly ; fffr scarcely ever liad scienct 
ofibred a more gracious boon to mankind. It is chari- 
table to think tha$ the foundation of the great error 
that w'as committed, lay in a miscalculation as to the 
relation Ix'^woen expenditure and returns. We can 
aupposc that there was a certain faith in the poten(sy^f 
money. To spend so much, was to bring back so much ; 
and i{ became an iq^rrcoablo delusion, that the more 
was s^nt, the greater was to^e life revomio. Unfor- 
tunatelyv it does not seem to have occurred to any 
oim of the parties concerned, that all depends on 
, is Spent. There are tradesmen, we 
1 ^ trho know to Iheir cost, thabit is quite within 
of. posiSbftitJ^ tp hate the' vj^holc of their 
awtopt aarhy hy rent abli taaes* Curious, that 
ploSti and unpleasant result 

"4^ 'not'^awfi ^at railway' 

And. ' 'ap4 ‘Cwtdathig the 

b#' WfhnythingJ 


Wonderfully dcute sccretaHes ; hlghly^lished cliidr- , 
men ; directors disdainfhlof ordinary way s^ transacting 
business. A mystery made of thb most eommon^phice 
amairs ! We may be thankful that the world has, at 
last seen Through these pretenders to supethdman 
sagacity. *‘With but remarkably few exceptions, tpe 
great railway men of the time have committed the 
grossest blunders ; and the stupidest blunder of all, has 
been the coufoimding of proper and improper expendi- 
ture; just as if a shopkeeper v^ere to fall into the 
unhappy error of imagining that his returns were to 
be in tlie ratio, not of the business he was to do, but 
of his private and unautliorised expenses. 

The instructive fact gathered ftom railway experience 
is,* tlijft tliore is an expenditure which pays, and an 
exiK‘iiditure that is totally wasteful. Directors have 
made the discovery, th.'it costly litigation, costly and fine 
stations, fifie i>orticos and pillars, film bridges, and ^nory 
in various other tilings, contribute rftally nothing to 
Kdurns, but, on tlte contrary, hang a dead weight on the 
rouccru. Ko doubt, tine architecUiiv is a good and 
proper thing in itself; hut a railway company is not 
instituted for^hc purpose of embellishing towns with 
classic buildings. Its function is to carry people from one 

l)lace to another on reasonable terms, Avitli a due tJL™ , 

to the Avolfaro of those who undertake the traniifflmtV.. 
lIoAv carriages may be run well and cheaply, 
ably, is the sole question for determination; 
thing else is either subordinate or pQait|vniy |Qii|pisB. 
A suitable degree of knowledge on these pOi^Si^'Wuld, 
we think, tend materially to restore iu 

raihv.'iy propoity. Could there be anything more 
cluvring than the well- ascertained facd., that no raihotry 
hits ft'cr faiUid for want tf tmjjic i In every instanixi, 
the traffic would Iiavc yielded nil ample remuneration 
to the sharqiiolders, liad there been no extravagant 
ex])enditure. Had tlie outlays been confined to paying 
for the land required, the making of the lino, the laying 
dow'ii of rails, the huying locomotives and carriages; 

' and Avorkiiig the same, all w'ould have gone on spicn- ' 
didly ; and eight, ten, twenty, and even a liigher per 
gent., w'ouhl in many instan(‘es Iuia'C realised. - it 
till* present moment, the lines tb.at are paying liest 
not tliose on wdiich there is the greatest amount -if 
traffic, but those on which there aa^us the most pruclcut 
expenditure. In onler to judge Avliethcr any proposed 
railAvay will pay, it is only netsessary to inquire at 
wliat cost per mile, all expenses included, it is to be 
prodiKted. If tin* tjhargo be anything under L.5000 
per^i^ile, there is a certainty of its doing well, even if 
the lino lx* carried through a jioorly-populated district ; 
and up to L.:?0,^00 in‘r mile is alloAi^able in great trunk- 
tlioroiiglifares ; but Avlicn the outlay reaches L.50,000 
of I.<.100,000 i>er mile, as it has done in some instances, 
scarcely any amount of traffic Avill be remunerative. In 
a variety of cases, the expenditure per mile has been so 
enormous, that remunerative traffic becomes a physlpM 
impossibility. In plain terms, if the whole of 
lines, from end to end, w'cre covered with loaded 
riages from morning to^ night, and night to intn^iflig, 
without intermission of'a single moment, the;v,jjir(gild 
still be carr^xl on at a loss ! Gold may 
dearly, and so may railways. 

As there seems to be an appearance of 
railway undertakings, it will be of the 
ance<;o keep these principles in view; and we 
to observe that, taking lessons fh^m the . past, 
motors of railway schemes are poUfinii^'iih^r 
mainly to plans of a #mple and 
: I^thbrtp, ritSlwsyis hkye, fbt 
to leading ihoroughfai% by w 

have been overcrowed 
tote. sb ^^ ^pes 
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a|prieiiltUTe,.1»ut those of social conrenience. Among 
t)m prominent needs of our time, is ready access for 
the tcnling miiltitudes to places rendered interesting by 
physical beauty and romantic association— fit objects 
for dioHday excursions. The excursion trahi, suddenly 
discharging its hundreds of strangers at soihe antique 
town or efitie, or in the neighbourhood of some lovely 
natural scenery, is one of the wonders of the day— and 
one, we tlilnk, of truly good omen, considering the 
importance that seems to t)o connected with the inno< 
cent amusements of tlie people. We rejoice in every 
movement which •tends to increase tlie number of 
places to which these holiday-parties may resort, as wc 
thoroughly believe, that the more of them we have, our 
people will be the more virtuous, refined, and hrif)py« 
We lately hod much pleasure in examining and 
Naming some particulars of a short branch-railway 
which has added the ancient uiiiver&ity^*city of St 
Andrews, with its many curious objects, to the nuiiil)er 
of those places which may boconve, tlie t('riiiini cf 
j. excursion trains. We find from Lord .tcfir<‘y’s Life, 
that in this town, fifty years ago, only one newspaper 
was received ; a number (if it can he cn'Jcd a number) 
which we arc assured, on the best autAority, is^iow 
IncrcasfHl to hitruhed per week! Viirallel with 

this fact, is that of its having, ten years ago, a single 
coach per diem to I-Min burgh, carrying six or seven 
persons, while now it has llircic trains each day, trans- 
porting their scores, not merely to tlie capital, but to 
Perth and Dundee besides. CJonceiviug that tliere is 
n value in such cireumstaiuies on account of the light 
which they throw on the progress of the country, wc 
shall enter into a few particulars. 

The St Andrews Railway is a branch of the Kdiuburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, and extends somewdiat less than 
five miles. Penned with a single lino onl v, over ground 
presenting scarcely any engineering Uifficiflties, and with 
favour ratlier than opposition from the iiroprietors of 
Stho land, it has cost only L.25,000, or about L.5000 
per mile. The main lino agrees to work it, ami before 
receiving payment, to allow the slmreliolders 44 per 
cent, for theiy^ioncy ; all further profits to he divided 
between the ^wo companies, after paying workii/j? 
expenses., It was opened on the 1st .luly last, and 
hitherto the appsaranci's of suecess have been most 
remarkable. On an assumption that the traffic inwards 
was equal to that outwards, the rcjceipts for passengers 
during each of the first six weeks averaged L.52, 14s. 
This was exclusive of excursion trains, of which one 
Carried 60<) persons, another between 500 and 000, a 
third 1500; and so on. It was also exclusive of^gTiods 
and mineral traffic, which arc cxpected^lo give at least 
Ji.lOOO per annum. The result is, that tlfis railway 
appears* likcfly to draw not much under L.400() a 
—a sum sufficient, after expenses are paid, to yield 
what would at almost any time be a high rate of per- 
centage to the shareholders, while, in the present state 
cl ttie money-market, it will be nu unusually .ample 

^ Wq,havo Instanced this economically -constructed 
ilne, l^ause wc have seen it in operation, and can 
piano toliance on the facts conned ed with its financial 
Other lines, however, more or Ifess advanced, 
tliOiHil to have prospects equally hopeful. A similar 
bir|}Suih U about to be made firom the same main line 
;t0 'Hie town of Leven. Ono is projected to branch 
station of the Nortli British Tine to, 
pretty^ town on the Tweed, wliich, pp till 
m% ttoio, has been jgjcluded ficom general inter- 
| ^ beau- 

. laid open to public observation. Tfio 

iiacflsi of this line, rather more than 18 miles in 
■ be only D.70,000, or about L.3600 pet 
* ^om the same line is 


prancu vrom aiuc pro* 

IAimk* One» of the same cheap class, 
" Sanohery on the Dee. 



Another will bo constructed between Blairgowrie and 
a point on the Scottish Midland. For such adventures, 
St Andrews is a model.* 

The time is probably not fiir distant when sirigle 
branch-lines will radiate over the countt)^, developing 
local resources, as well as uniting the whole people 
in friendly and profitable intercourses To be donO 
rightly, how'<Aer, rational foresight and the plain prin- 
ciples of commerce must inspire the projectors. It 
will be necessary to avoid all parliamentary contests ; 
to do nothing without general movement df the 
district in favour of the line, so that no partes may be 
sacrificed for the benefit ol^ others ; to hold rigorously 
to an economical principle of construction ; to launch 
out into no extravagant plans in connection witl) the 
main object contemphiled. These W*ing attended tOj^ 
wc can imagine tluil, in a few yoirfs hence, tlu#o will 
be a set of modest little railways which will be the 
envy of all the great lines, simplv because they enjoy 
tjie distinction tlenied to their grander bretlu’cii, of 
paying^ and whic.h will not only serve important pur- 
poses in tlie industrial economy of the country, but 
vastly promote the moral wellbeing of the communitj", 
sn furnislung a means of Jiariuless amusement to those 
el.asses whose lot it is to spend most of their days in 
confinement and toil. 


THE HUMOUR OF SOUTHEY. 

Some of flic*critics of ‘ liobcrt the Rhymer, who lived 
at the lakes,’ seem to be of opinion, that his * humour * 
is to be (dassej with such nonentities as the philoso- 
pher’s stone, pigeon’s milk, and other apoerj^dial myths 
and unknown quantities. In analysing tlie eharacter 
of his iuiellect, they would as.sign to tlie ‘ liumorou^* 
attribute some sueli place as Van Troil did to the 
snaky tribe in his work on Iceland, wherein the title 
of cliaptcr XV. runs thus : ‘ Cone.enimg ISnakes in Ice- 
land;* and the eliapter itself thus; ‘There are no 
snakes in Icelaud.* Accordingly, were they to have 
the composition of this article, they woi^d abbreviate 
it to the one terse sentence; ‘ Ihibert Southey had no 
humour.’ Now, we have no inclination to claim for the 
Keswick bard any prodigious or pre-eminent powers of 
fun, or to give him jiUice beside llic rollicking jesters 
and genial merry-makers, whose humour gives English 
literature a distinctive character among the nations. 
Rut tliat lie is so void of the comic faculty as certain 
latent authorities allege, we persistently doubt. Mr 
AiVcauliiy afliniis that Southey may he always read 
wA\ pleasure, except when he tries to be droll; that 
a l/norc iiisulVeriible jester never existed ; and that, 
often as he ’'attempts to he lulmorous, lie in no single 
oecasiou hifS succeeded furthcr^ihan to he quaintly imd 
flippantly ilull. Another reviewer warned the author 
of the J)octo7\ that lliere is no greater mistake than 
I that which a grave jhtsc^ falls into, when he fanciea 
himself humorous ; adding, as a consolatory corollary ; 
to this proposition, that umiuestiouuhly the doctor, 
himself was in tliis predicament. Rut Southey WJw J, 
not so rigorously grave a person us his graver writingil *• 
nii^^ht seem to imply. ‘ 1 am quite as noisy as ever F 
#as,* ho writes to an old Oxford chum, wJien in solier \ 
manhood. * Oh, dear Lightfoot, what a blessing it Uif' 
to have a boy’s heart J it is as great a blosiiqg 
carrying one through this world, as to have a . 

spirit will in fitting us for Hie next.* On acoduntf *' 
this* boyish-hcarieduess, he is compared by 
Taifourd to Charles I^amb himself ; * In a 
primness of style, bounding in the rich huiSiOttr: 
overflowed it, they were nearly akih $ 

— — ■ ■ - " 

» since the materials of this brief paper were 
ahisrt Hue has been oponedf extending 
mouth. It is aald to have also iti tjb 

amount of traffic ffir beyond the ^ ,, 

. ■ 
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^ i^rerenced childhood, and both had preserrod its best 
, , :attributes unspotted from the world/ In the afty^ 

' year of his age, he characterised himself as d^man 

— B-by nature merry, ' 

Somewhat Tom«foolish, and comical, vci*}' ; 

Who has gone through the world, not unmindful of pelf. 
Upon easy tofms, thank Heaven, with hinpelf, 

Along bypaths, and in pleasant ways, 

Caring as little for censure as praise ; 

Having some friends, whom hj^ loves dearly, 

And no lack of foes, whom he laughs at Hiiiccr<‘ly ; 

And never for great, nor for little things, 

^Has he rrettod his guts* t;o fiddle-strings. 

Ho might have made thorn' by sucli folly 

Most musical, most melancholy. 

oijp can dip inftj the Doctor without being convinced 
of this buoyancy of spirit, quickness of fancy, and 
blitbenesa of heart. It even vents its exuberance in 
bubbles of levity and elaborate trifling, so that all but 
the very light-hearted are fain to say : Something to'o 
mueVof this. Compared with our standard humorists 
— the peerage, or Upper House, wdio sit suldimely aloft, 
like * Jove in liis chair, of the sky 1113’ lord ma3’or* — 

" Southey may be but a dull commoner, one of the thirtf 
or fourth estate. Hut for all that, he has .a comfort- 
able fund of the vts comicoy upon which lie rubs along 
pleasantly enough, hospitably entertaining not a few 
congenial spirits who can put up wdth him as they find 
him, relish his simple and often racy fare/ awd 011)03' a 
decent quantum of jokes of his own groiving, without 
pining after the brilliant banquets of comc(l3^ spread 
by opulent barons of the realm. ' 

To support this apology for the worthy doctor 113' 
plenary proof, would involve a larger expenditure of 
space ana letter-press than bifils the economy of a 
discreet hebdomadal journal. W(? can but allude, and 
bint, and suggest, and illustrate our position in au ‘ ofl- 
At-a-tangent * sort of wa3'. Look, for instance, at his 
ingenious quaintness in the matter of omimtiohyy. 
What a name, he w'^ould say, is I^amb for a soldier, 
Joy for an undertaker, llich for a pauper, or Xoblc for 
. a tailor; Big for a lean or little person, and Small for 
one who is broad in the rear and abdominous in the 
‘van ; Short for a fellow six feet without his slioes, or 
XA>og for him wiioso high liccls barely elevate him to 
theS height of five; Sivcct for one wiio lias cither a 
vinegar face, or a foxy complexion ; Younghusband 
for an old bachelor; Merry w’catlier for .103' one ly 
, j^ovember or February, a black spring, a cohl sunii^-, 
or a w'et autumn ; Goodenough for a person no betrier 
than he should be ; Toogood for any huiiian creatifcc ; 
and Best for a subject, who is jiorliaps tpo batl to^be 
endured. Amusing, too, arc the doctor’s^-rcasons for 
UsiiV the customary aliks of female CJhristiaii names * 
never calling any woman Mary, for example, though 
ATmv, l^ing the sea, was, he said, too emblematic of 
the sex ; but using a s3'no)^yme of better omen, and* 
Molly therefore was to be preferred as being soft. 
‘If he accosted a vixen of that name in lier worst 

1 mood, he moUi/ied lier. Martha lie called Patt}*^, 
because it came pat to the tongue, Dorothy re- 
mained Dorothy, because it w'as neither fitting tli^ 
wom^n should be made Dolls nor Idols, Susan with 
him wag always Sue, because women were to be sued ; 

^ luid Winifred Winny, because the^ were to bo won.’ 
or r^for to that pleasant bit of erudite trifling upon the 
^ i ; liabfrg of rats, beginning with the remark, tiiat wficrc- 
^ 1 }/!m goes Bat follows or accompanies him, town 

' t?jeing e<iually agreeable to him; enleAng 

, ; -Vflion ybur bouse as a •tenant-at-wUl his own, not 
; . isflum^vrorldug out for him'Be(l A oovered-way in your 

1 ^ tute^iding ^ it from oue'^ttorey to< wtlier, and 

f ^ ^ wss "no pi^^' fo phveisbidGflr at times. The not 

0 S mivt^owever, lie tolerated 

1 ^0 il 4 dle*st»in 8 s by hypothesft. 

leaving you the larger apartments,^ 'ivhile he takes 
possession of tlic space between floof imd Celling^ as an 
entresol for himself. ‘ Tliere he «has his* parties, 'and 
hiii revels, and his gallopades — merry ones they one — 
when you ^ould be asleep, j,f it were not for the spirit 
with wbici* the youth and belles of Bat-laud koep up 
the ball over your head. And yon are more" fortunate 
tlian most of your neighbours, if ho does not prepare 
for himself a mausoleum behind your chimnoy-pieoe or 
under 3'our hearthstone, retire into it when he is about 
to die, and ver3' soon afford y’ou full proof that though 
he may have Jived like a lieriuit, Ips relics are not in 
the odour of sniictity. You have then the additional 
comfort of knowing, that the spot so appropriated will 
thf ne(^orth be used as a common cemetery or a family- 
vault/ 111 the same vein, homage is paid to Bat’s 
imitation of human enterprise: shewing how, when the 
adventuroui merchant ships a cargo for some foreign 
port, Bat goes with it ; how, when Great Britain plants 
tt colony at the antipodes, Bat takes the opportunity 
of colonising also ; how', w'hcn ships are sent out on a 
voyage of disco ver3', embarks as a volunteer; 

doubling they stormy Cape with Diaz, arriving '“at 
Millibar witlAlama, discovering the New' World with 
Co1umhu<4. and taking possession of it at the same 
time, and circumnavigating the globe with Magellan, 
and Dnike, and Cook. 

Few that havtj 0111*0 read will forget the Doctor’s 
philological contributions towards an amended system 
of English ortlif)graph3'. Assuming the propriety of 
di.scarding all reference to the etymology of w^brda, 
when engaged in spelling Hiem, :md desirous, as a 
I>liilological reformer, to cstublisli a truly British 
isniguagp, he proposes introducing a distinction of 
geinU*rs, ill which the language has hitl\jprtO been 
defective. Thus, in anglicising the ortliography of 
chcmUcy he rcf^olves that foreign substantive into the 
home-grown neologisms, masculine and feminine, of 
Ilemisc and Shemise. Again, in letter-w'riting, cvoryii 
pcTsoii, he remarks, is aware that male and female 
Irttcrs have a distinct sexual character; tliey should, 
therefore, he generally distinguisi.cifV^hus — Hepistle 
affid Sliojiistlo. And .ns there is tiic samuVtiarkcd diffi*r- 
oiipo in the w riting of the two sexes, he proiiosos Pen- 
manship and renw'omanship. Erroneous opinions in 
religion Ixdng iiromulgated in this country by W'omcu 
as well ns men, the teachers of such false doctrines he 
would divide into lleresiarchs and Sliercsiarchs. That 
Iroublesomc affection of tlic diaphragm, w'hich every 
IMTSoii has exiierienced, is, upon the same principle, to 
be ealbd, according to the sex of the patient, lie(!Ups 
and Shecups; which, upon the aliove principle of 
making our hufguage truly British, is better than the 
iiijin? classical form of ///ccups and I/fcccups ; and then 
ill its objective use we have Iliscups and Hercups; 
and ill like manner Histories should be altered into , 
Herterics, the complaint never being masculine. 

None but a Miumorist’ would have announced the 
decease of a cat in such mingled terms and tones of 
jest and earnest as the following;— ‘Alas I Grosyenoif 
w'rites Southey to his friend Mr Bedford ( 1823 ), *fols , 
day poor old Jiumpcl was found dead, afrer as long and 
happy a Hfe cs cat could wish for, if cats forrn nirifliliM ' 
on that subject. His full titles were : “ The 

Noble the Archduke Bumpelstiltzchen, Karl Tomiila* 
magn^* Baron Baticide, Waowhler and Skarfipli,” js ; 
Tberb%liould bo a court mourning in Catland £:#|)i 4 ffV 
the Dragon [a cat of Mr Bedford?^} . wear a/ 
ribbon round his neck, or ^band of crape h ^ s 

round one of the fore-paws, it will ho huit ^ 

1 This patrician Bawdrnns is hot forgotteh In ' 

thiuH- '' \ \ ;; s: i- . 

, Our good old cot, Bari Thiul«tag|M ; - : ^ ■ - 

IftSoiasflmcMBMn'toplar/ ' . " ' ; 

- ' Kvsn iflto a ]auei^«t'.it» , v ' ’ ' ' 

Xlpon a worm ^ .r. ,, ' 

J 
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mark of respect I believe we are, «ach and all, 

servants included, more sorry for tins loss than any of 
us would like fo confess, I should not have written to 
you at present had it not been to notify tlds event. 
The notification of such events, in print too, ^poura to 
some thinkers too absurd. Others find a special inte- 
rest in thesb ‘ trilles lipht ns air,* beeauae i>re8entinff 
‘ confirmation strong* of tlie kindly nature of the man, 
taking no unaniiable or affected part in the presentment 
oi Every Man in His Humour, 11 is eorrespondenee U, 
indeed, rich in traits of (piiet humour, if by that word 
we understand a Muiraane influence, softening with 
mirth the ragged inequalities of cxistcuiee* — the very 
‘juice of the mind oozing from the brain, and enricliing 
and fertilising wherever it falls* — anti boldonT faf 
removed from its kindred spirit, pathos, with ^hieh, 
however, it is not too closely akin to marry ; for pathos 
is bound up in mysterious ties with himioiir^ bone of 
its bone, and flesh of its flesh. 

Nor ean we assent to the assertion, that in his ballads, 
metriciil talcs, and rhyming jtux-t^eaprit^ Southey’s 
essay, to be comic results in merely ‘ qujimt and flippant 
dulness.* Smaitly enough he tells the '-tory of the 
'Well of St Keyiie, wluTCof the legend is, that if tlio 
husband manage to secure a draught before his good 
dame, ‘a liappy man henceforth is Ik*, for he shall he 
master for life.* Hut if the wifi* should drink of it 
first — * God help the husband thru!' The traveller to 
■whom a Cornishmaii narrates tlie tradition, eonqdi- 
ments him with the assumption that he has profited by 
it in his matrimonial experience: — 

‘You drank of the ^>ell, I injirrant, lu*tiiiies,* 

He to tho ('ornishinan said ; 

But the Cornishinan smiled as the stiangiT sj>ake, 

And slicepishly sliook his Jiead. 

‘I hastened as soon as the redding >u»s ^fone, 

And left m\ \^ife in the porch ; 

But, f faith, she had h(<*ii wiser than iim*, 

Tor she took a bottle to chin eh.’ 

And with all their extravagances of expression and 
questionable tasU, .at numerous stories "w lucli Southey 
delighted to verlify on themes tlemoiiiac and diabolical, 
from tlie/>erif,9 Walk to the Tiue IkiUad of St AntuHus, 
are fraught with farcical import, and have an individual 
ludicrou.siiess all their ow n. That Ik* eouhl succeed 
tolerably in the mock-heroic vein, may 1)0 seen in his 
parody oii Pindar’s nn\ton men hydui, ciititleil (ioosc- 
herry Pie, and in soim* of the occasional jiic'ccs called 
Nondesn ipti*. Nor do ^e know any one of superior 
ingenuity ill that overwhelming profusion of ejuthels 
and crowded eveation of rhymes, which, so tickle the 
<‘ar and tho fancy in some of his verses, and of wducli we 
have speeimons almost unrivalled in the c'eU'hraled de-, 
scription of the cataract of Lodore, and the vivaciously 
ridiculous chronicle of Nuiioleon’s march to Moscow’, 


TRACKS OF ANCIENT ANIMALS IN 
• SANDSTONE. 

Manv of our readers must liavc licard of the interest 
excited a few years ago by the discovery, tfat certain 
marks on the surface of slabs of sandstone, raised from 
a quairy in Dumfriesshire, were tho memorials of 
extinct races of animals. Tho amiable and intelligent 
Dr Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, who hod conferred 
pn society the blessing of savings-banks for the Indus- 
trippS poor, v^aS tho first t<i^ describe to tho world 
thesp singular chronicles of .ancient life. Tho subject 
wa$ aftwwards brought forward in a more popular* 
Itvle by Dr Bttckland, in his lively book, tho Bridgc- 
wgter Tmatiso on Geology. Since then, examples of 
sinmar markings havo been found in several other 
parti of Ettiupe, imd U ttill grater number in America. 


Dumfriesshire is still tho principal locality of these 
curioiA objects in our island ; and they are found not 
only in the original spot— the quarry of Corncockle 
Muif, but in another quarry at Craigs, m>#r the town 
of Dumfries. Ample colleetionR of them have been 
made by Sir Willinin Jardino, the famed naturalist, 
who happens lo ho proprietor of CJorncoekle Quarry, 
and by Mr Robert Ilarkncss of Dumfries, a young 
geologist, who sesms desti^ied to do not a little fo^lie 
illuRlration of this and kindred subjects. Mcanw'uile, 
Sir William .Tardiue has published an elcgnfit book, 
oontaiiiiiig a bu*ics of drawings, in which the slabs of 
Corncockle are truthfully represented.* 

The Anniindale footmarks are imposed on slabs of 
the New Red Sandstone— a format urn not long B*<J)se- 
quent to the coal, and remarkable for its comparative 
deficiency of fo'^sils, as if thore had been something in 
,ils constitution iiiifav ourahh* to the prcborvation of 
animal remains. It is curious to fint! that, while this 
is tlie ease, it has boon faxoiirable to the preservation 
of what appears at first sight a much more accidental 
and shadowy memorial of life- the iiuTC impression 
wfiieh an animal ni.ikes on a soft sii})‘,tancc witli its 
foot. Yet sm*li fully appears to be the fact. The 
sandstone sl.il)*» of C'oi neoekh*, Iv ing in their original 
place with a dip of about :k‘5 deguc.s to Hie west w'ard, 
and separating with great (‘hainncbs and 8niO()tluie.ss, 
present im|?re^sions of such liveliiu'ss, that there is no 
posdhility of doubt as to tlu'ir being auiimil foot-lr.icks, 
and those of the tortoise familv. A thin layer of 
imctuoub clay befween the beds has inoved favourable 
to their sejMratioii ; and it is upon this intervening 
substance that the maiks are best pie'.er\cd§ Slab ^ 
after slab is raised from tlT(* quarry —sometimes a foot 
thick, sometimes onlv a few iuclK‘S - and upon almost 
every one of them are impressions found. What is 
verv* rem.irkablo, llu‘ (racks or si lies of footprints pass, 
alniost without i*xeeptioii, in a direction from west to 
east, or upwanU against the dip of the strata. It 
is surmised that the strata were part ot a beach, 
►inelining, however, at a mnih lower angle, fiom which 
the tide receded in a \v(*sterly direction. 'I'lie animals, 
walking ilowii from the land at rcce«-. of liile, passed 
over sand too soft to ri*taiii tlio i impressions they 
left ujMKi it; but vGien they subsequently njturiied 
to laud, the beach had undergone a ei'rtain degree of 
ha»deiung suflieieiit to receive ami retain iinprei- 
bioni ‘though the.se,* sav s Sir William, ‘gradually 
grovvVaiutor and less dibtm<*t as the} ivaeli the top of 
the Ijbds, whieh would he the margin of drier sands 
iu*an*r the laud:* He atlds : ‘ li. -several instances, the 
tracks on on# slab whieli we consider to have been 
imprebsed at the same lime, are numerous, and left 
by diflerent animals travelliag together. Thoy have 
walked generally in a straig’ft line, but sometimes turn 
and wind in several directions. 'I'lns is the ease in a 
large extent of burface, where we have tracks of above 
thirty feet in length nneovi'n*cl, and where one animal 
had crossed the patli of a neighbour of a diflerc‘nt 
spmos. The tracks of two animals are also met with, 
as i# they liad run bide by side.* 

With reganl to the nature of the evidence in ques- 
tion, Dr Buckland very jiistly remarked, tlinI WQ 
arc accustomed to it in our ordinary life. * Tlie thief 
i.s identified by the imprcAsion which his shoe has inode 
near the peenc of his depredations. Tho American 
savage not only iilentitics the elk and bison by 
impression of theif hoofs, but ascertains also tho tinfij’ 
that has elapsed since tho animal had passed. Frpm 
the earners track upon the sand, the Arab can 
mine whether it was heavily or lightly laden, of whethev 
it was lame.* When, lligreforo, we fwo upon 
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Wt'bich we know to have boen laid down in a ioft atate, 
in a remote era of the worid'e hUtorj, clear iroprtisions 
like those made by tortoises of our own time, it fecras a 
legitimate ^ference, that tlicse impressions were made 
by animals of the tortoise kind, and, consequently, such 
animals wero among those which then existed, albeit 
no oUier relic of them may have been found. From 
minute peculiarities, it is further inferred, that they i 
were tortoises of different species from any now existing. 
Viewing such iroportnnt results, wo f;annot but enter 
into the feeling with which Dr Buckland penned the 
following remarks : — * The historian or the antiquary,’ 
he says, * may have lravitr,scd the fields of ancient or of 
modem battles; and may have pursued the line of 
march of triumphant conquerors, whose armies trampled 
down the most^iighty kingdoms of the world. The 
winSs and storms liave utterly obliterated the ephemeral 
impressions of their course. Not a track remains of a. 
single foot, or a single hoof, of the countless millions of 
men and beasts whose progress spread desolation ocer 
the earth. But the reptiles that crawled upon the half- 
finished surface of our infant planet, have left memorials 
of their passage, enduring .and indelible. No Iiistory 
has recorded their creation or destruction ; their very 
bones are found no more among the fossil relics of a 
former world. Centuries and thousands of years may 
have rolled awa}' between the time in which those foot- 
steps were impressed by tortoises upon the sands of 
their native tkiotlaud, and the hour xv;het» they worn 
again laid bare and exposed to our curious and admiring 
eyes. Yet we behold them, stamped upon tlie roek, 
distinct as the track of the passiiigranimal upon llic 
recent snow ; as if to shew that thousands of years 
are hut as nothing amidst eteriiiiy — and, as it were, 
in inotfkcry of the fleeting/^ perishable course of the 
mightiest, potentates among mankind.’ 

The formation of tl^e slal)s, and the preservation of 
the footprints, are processes which the geologist can 
easily explain. A beach on which animals have left 
the marks of their feet, becomes sufficiently hardened 
to retain the innwessions; another layer of sand or mud 
is laid down by perhaps the next tide, covering up the ^ 
first, and protecting it from all subsequent injury. 
Thousands of years after, llic quarrymaii breaks up 
tiie layers, and finds oji the one surface the imf)ression 
of the animal, while tlic lower face of the siipcrinctini- 
hent layer presents a cast of that impression, thus 
giving us in fact a double ineinorial of one event. 
Wolfville, on the Bay of Fundy, Sir Charles lycll 
some years ago observed a number of murks oh the 
surface of a rod marly mud which w-as gradually 
hardening on the s^a-shore. They were theVoot- 
prints of the sand-piper, a bird of whicK^ho saw flights 
daily running along ll.e whaler’s edge, and often leaving * 
thirty or more similar impressions in a straight line, 
parallel to the bonlcrs of the estuary, ilc picked ui) 
some slabs of this dried n^ad, and splitting one of Ihw 
Up, fbund a surface within which bore two lines of the 
same kind of footprints. Here is an examjdc before 
our living eyes, of the processes concerned in producing 
and pr^erving the fossU footprints of the New Bed 
Bamlstone. . ^ 

Some years after the Annandale footprints had 
attr|LCted attention, some slab surfaces of the same 
formation in Saxony and Bnglaitd were found bearing 
an impression of a more arresting character. It 
iresembled impression that would be made^ by the 

S m and ekten&d fingers and thumb of the human 
id, but a hand much thicker aiid flabbier than Is 
eoimnonly seeui The aimropriatb name of 
(Ibnwa was proposed for the eitinet animal t 
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several impressions, the {bnner measures eight inchea 
by five, and the latter not more than flntr inches by 
three. In this specimen, the print of tlie fore^foot is 
not more than an inch and a half in advance of that of 
the hindc4 one, although the distance between the two 
successive positions of the same foot, or thedength of a 
pace of the animal, is fourteen inches. It therefore 
appears, that the animal must have had its posterior 
extremities both much larger and much longer tbim 
tlie anterior ; but this peculiarity it possessed in 
common with many existing species, such as the frog, 
tlic kangaroo, &c. ; and beyond tliv^ and certain appear* 
ancGs in the sandstone, as if a tail had been dragged 
hchind the aninnil, in some sets of footsteps, but not in 
Others, there is nothing to suggest to the comparative 
anatomist any idea of even the class of Vertebrata to 
which the animal should be referred.’* Soon after, 
some tcefli and fragments of bones were discovered, by 
w'hicli Professor Owen w^as able to indicate an animal 
of the fi’og-fanjily (Batrachia), but with certain affini- 
ties to the saurian order (crocodiles, &c.\ and which 
must have been about the size of a large pig. It has 
been prettv generally concluded, that this colossal 
frdg was tno animal wliich impressed the hand-like 
foot-]>rints. 

At a later period, footprints of birds were discovered 
upon the sariaccs of a thin-bedded sandstone belonging 
to the New Bed formation on the banks of the Con- 
necticnit Biver, in North America. The birds, according 
to Sir Charles liyell, must have been of various sizes ; 
some as small ns the sand- piper, and others as large as 
the ostrich, the width of the stride lacing in proportion 
to the size of the foot, niere is one set, in which the 
foot is nineteen inches long, and the stride between four 
and five feet, indicating a bird nearly twice the size of 
tlie Africaiv*^®*'*'*^'*^' ^ great a magnitude was at first 
a cause of incrorlulity; but the subsequent discovery 
of tlie bones of the Moa or Dinornis of New Zealand, 
proved tliat, at a much later time, lliere had been 
leatliered bipeds of even larger bulk, and the credibility 
of the Ornithivhnitcs Giyanteus has accordingly been 
.established. Sir Charles J^yelk^'i^Tlto he visiietl the 
scene of the footprints on the ConiiL^licut Biver, saw 
a slab marked with a row of the footsteps of the lingo 
bird pointed to under this term, being nine in number, 
turning altomaiely riglit and left, and separated from 
each other by a space of about five feet. ‘At one spot, 
tliero was a space several yards square, where the 
entire surface of the shale w'as irregular and jagg^, 
owing to the number of the footsteps, not one of whioli 
could be distinctly traced, as when a flock of sboep 
liave passed over a muddy road ; but on withdrawing 
fVoin this area, the confusion gradually ceased, and the 
''tracks became more and more distinct.’ t Professor 
Hitchcock had, up to that time, observed footprints of 
thirty species of birds on these surfaces. The formation, 
it may be remarked, is one considerably earlier than 
any in wliich fossil bones or other indications of birds 
have been detected in Europe. 

In the coal-field of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, there were discovered in 1844, slabs marked with 
footprints faring a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Chcirouierium, and believed to have been impressed 
by an animal of the some family, though with some 
important points of distinction. Tlie hind-fleOt am not 
so touch larger than the fore ; and the into ;on esoh 
side, instead of coming nearly into one so#, at 
European CheirOtherium, stand widely 
Impressions look such m would bo, medit 
sliaped human hand^ with short 
>apait$ there is some appesranoe' 
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indlcatloQ of reptile life so early as the time of the coal- 
ibnnatiotl; hu]; aa the fbasU remaiat of a reptile have 
now been ibuhd in Old Red Sandatone, at in 

^tldhd, the original importance of the dlBcuvory in 
t}ua’ft»p(M;t may be regarded^oa lessened. | 

Laat'yea^ some slabs from Potsdam, in Candida, were | 
brought to England, and deposited iu the museum of i 
the Oeologtcul Society. Belonging as tliese slabs do to | 
a ^formation coeval with those iu whicli the earliest 
fossils were hitherto found, it was startling to ilnd 
them marked with numerous foot-tracks of v'liat 
appearcil to have been reptiles. It seemed to show, 
that the inhabitants of the world in that early ago were 
not quite so low in the scale of benng as had previously 
been assumed from the facts known; aial tlnift aH 
attempts to describe, from positive knowledge, anything 
like a progression of being on the face of our globe, 
were at least premature. Professor Owen had, at first, 
scarcely ony hesitation in pronouncing the ibotprints 
to be those of tortoises ; but he ai'terw.itils changed his 
views, and expressed his belief that the impressions 
had beeii produced by small crustaca'an animals. Thus 
the views previously entertained regardin'!^ the inver- 
tebrate character of the fauna of the Silurian opo^h, 
have ultimately reinaine<i unaflccted, so far as these 
Potsdam slabs are concerned. 

Slal>8 of sandstone and shale often rctftiii what is 
called the ripple-mark — that is, the corrugation of 
suKace pixiduced by the gentle agitation of shallow 
water over sand or mud. We can see these appear- 
ances Iveneath our feet, as we walk over the pavement 
of almost any of our cities. Such slnlis are also 
occasionally marked h}' irregular protuberances, being 
the casts of hollows or cracks prodiR'i*d iu ancient ti«lc- 
hcachos by riirinkagc. In niiiny instances, the footprints 
of animals are marked by such lines i)assijig through 
them, shewing how the beach had dried and cracked in 
the sup after the animals luul walked over it. In the 
quarries at Stourlon, in Cheshire, some years ago, a 
g'entlcmau named Cunningham observed slab surlae«.s 
mottled in a curious manner with liulo cireular and 
oval hollows, a^' these were finally determined to he ^ 
the impressions produtRHl by rain— the rain of the 
ancient time, long prior to the cxisteneo of human 
beings, wlion the strata were formed ! Since then, many 
similar markings have been ohservwl on slabs raist‘d 
ftom other quarries, both in Europe an<I America; and 
fbssil rain-tlrops are now among the settled facts of 
geology. Very fine examples have been obtaincxl from 
quarries of the New Red Sandstone at Newark and 
Pompton, in New. Jersey. Sir Cliarlcs L3'ell has exaintnod 
these with cure, and compared them with the ellects/d' 
modern rain on soft surfaces of similar materials. lie 
says, tliey present ‘ every gradation from Irausieiitv 
rain, where a moderate number of drops arc well pre- 
served, to a pelting shower, which, by its continuance, 
has almost obliterated the circular form of the cavities. 
In the more perfectly preserved examples, smaller drojis 
' arh often seen to have fallen into cavities previously 
by larger ones, and to have modihod their 8hap(>. 
In some oases of partial interferonco, the last drop has 
oblitbi?iiied pari of tlm annular margin of a ^rmer one ; 
but in Oriiers it has not doiufso, for tlie two circles are 
seen to itHoraect each other. Most of the impressions 
m; having their more prominent rims at 

■ ; consequence of the rain falling<dii a 
dixnetion}. We often see on the under side of 
ilaH whaoh are a}K>ut half an inch tliick, 
of a prswious aliower, which had 
pH when the direction of the wind was 
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and much more angular and jagged than the rain- 
prlnts^ and having the wall at the deeper end more 
pcrpcillicuiar, and occasionally ovcrlionging/* 

* • 2 — ^ 

AITON’S TRAVELS. * 

A wojtic iu arty department of general lifbraturo rarely 
appears from trie pen of a clergyman in the Church of 
Scotland, and therefore that to whicdi wc are about to 
refer, under the title notecj^ beneath, t is in some resects 
I a curiosity. The writer, a minister settled in a nimm- 
I tainous parish in Lanarkshire, may be said^to have 
I made a remarkable escapaflt^ for one in his obscure 
I situation and reverend calling. With an immense and 
; unclerieal How of animal spirits^ evidently as fond of 
I travelling as old Wiilitiiu l^ithgow, ai^as garrulous as 
Rae Wilson, of whose class he is a ^rviving typlj iJr 
Alton is quite the man to take ii journey to the Holy 
Land; for no difficulty in the wa^ of toil, heat, hunger, 
►croeping or winged insects, w’ikl beasts, or still wilder 
savages, disturbs l)is equanimrtj'. lie also never 
hesitates to use any ex[)rt‘saion that comes uppermost. 
JTc explicitly observes, that ‘ no man vvith the cjipacity 
oji a hen/ should fail to contribute such information as 
he liosscsses on the sacred regions lie has traversed. 
Alluding to some circumstances in the vo.yage of St 
l*aul, ho says he has ‘ no desire to cook the fiicts.* He 
talks of a siipjvosition luiing ‘ checkmated.* And in 
going alonfj t^ie coast of Spain, he mentions that he 
took care to have ‘ a passing squint at Cape St Vincent.* 
Manj'^ similar oddities break out in the course of tho 
narrative ; not tl^at we earc much about them one way 
or other *. it is only to he regretted that the author has 
1)3' this looseness of expression, and his loqmicious drag- 
ging in of passages from fk*rii)ture on all (K.‘casiiln8, also , 
b3' his inveterate love of anecdotic illustratioji, dono 
wdiat he could to keep dow'ii a really clever book to an 
inferior standard of taste. We would hope, however, 
that handiil readers will have .a kindly consideratiou of 
the author’s iuteiuious, and pass over much that is 
prosy and ridiculous for the sake of what is qriginal and 
interesting. Traversing lands that have been described 
n huiidretl times before, it might be supposed that little 
w'as left for J )r Aiton to pick up ; yet every traveller 
lias his own method of observation. In justice to the 
doctor, it must he acknowledged that he made a judi- 
cious use of time during his travels in the East, and bus 
to^d us many amusing particulars of wliat he saw. i 
is, at least, always a certain graphic painting 
in oil-hand descriptions ; as, for instance, his notico 
of aiflinciilcut that occurred on liis arrival in Egypt. 

* t'h landiivij at Aloxandria T saw a ship unloading, 
and box l)y ft'ox were being lianded to tho lighter, 
according to flie number each respectively bore. Some 
mistake, more or less important, had apparently been 
made 1>3' one of the native operatives on tlie occasion. 
Instantly two sticks were lu^l ou his head with dread- 
ful cfl'cct. The poor fellow seemed fo be stunned and 
stupified for a time. On this account it probably 
happened, that ho fell into a second similar blunder^ 
when a stick was thrown, not horizontally, but perpen- 
dicularly, and so aimed that it struck the sbeket of 
th(A'yo. In one moment he lost the sight of it, Oad. 
the ball hung by a ligament on his cheek. He uttered 
a hideous yell, and staggered ; notwithstanding of 
other two cudgels wore applied to his arm while ho had 
the power to hold it up in protection of his 
Horroi^ of horrors 1 I Uionght, verily in tlie {Ulfllnmt ; 
of prophecy, God has been pleased to curse 
and granary of the world, and. to permit 
terribly to tyrannise over its degraded 
eeedlng onward to Cairo: ^What a 
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as$ . ‘ PHAMBEBS’S EDINBUtiOH JOURITAti. 

: there vas in the dark in getting into the vans at the 
hotel-door to he conveyed to the Mahmoudio Canal ! 
When I arrived, I found the barge in which vfo were 
. to be conveyed both very confined and dirty. Bnt it 
proceeded at tolerable speed, drawn by horses which 
were pursued by well-mounted Arabs yelling, lashing, 
and cracking* with their whips. Wp all passed a 
fearful night of suffocation and jnmbing, fasting and 
feasted on by millions. Some red-coated l)cdlamitcs, 
un&rtunately infatuated wjth wine, «' had to be held 
from jumping overboard. The ramping and stamping, 
and roaring and scrambling for room to sit or lie, 
was horrific. At last t<:p day dawned, when matters 
were not quite so bad ; but wc moved over our fifty 
miles of ditch-water to Atfbh in a manner the most 
' as^y poor sinners ever suffered.* 

Tlio account given of his entry to Cairo is also 
strikingly faitliful. * When I landed at Boulao, another 
Oriental scene of novelty was presented. Crowds of 
men and women, all in their sliirts only — lazy looking-* 
on watermen calling for emph)ymont, porters packing 
luggage on tlio camels, donkey-boys, little active urchins, 
offering their asses, crying: “ 1 lore him best donkey** 
— “you Englese no walk’* — “him kick highest***— 
“him fine jackass’* — “ me take you to Cairo.” There 
were also plenty of custom-house folks demanding fees 
to which they had no right, and sturdy rascals seeking 
buckshish, and miserable beggars imploring alms. 
Walking through this promiscuous croYd^with all the 
dignity they could muster, there \vere venerable sheiks, 
or Egyptian^ oolema, wdth white turbans, and long 
silvery beanis, and tawny sinister fiices. And there 
were passengers not a few, with a carpet-hag in the 
one hand and a lady lianging on the other arm, crowding 

1 from t](c deck to the shore. « 

‘The moment I mounted the stair at the iiier of 
Boulac, I found myself in the rod dusky liaze of an 
Egyptian atmosphere. It was near noon, and tlie rays 
of the hot sun trembled over tlic boundless Valley of 
the Nile on to the minarets of Cairo, ami further still to 
the sombre Vyramids, Now, indeed, the scene l)eforo 
mo x)rescnted a superb illusion of beauty. The bold, 
range of the Mockattani Mountains, its craggj' .summits 
cut clearly out in the sky, secn)cd to run like a pro- 
montory into a sea of the richest verdure ; here, wavy 
with breezy plantations of olives ; there, durkoiiCMl with 
acacia groves. Just where the mountain sinks upon 
the plain, the citadel st<inds on its last eminence, j^id 
W'idely spread beneath lies the city — a forest of niin^qs, 
with palm-trees inteniiingled, and tlic domes of innu- 
merable mosques rising and glittering over the loa of 
houses. Here and there, green gardens are isliuulcd 

V ithin that ocean, and the whole is girt round with 
picturesque towers, aiizd ramparts occasioiially revealed 
through vistas of the wood of sycamores and fig-trees 
that surround it. From Bonlac 1 was conveyed to the 
British Hotel at Cairo, ^ho Englishman's Iiomc .in 
Egypt, conducted by Mr Shepherd, the Englishman’s 
friehd in the East. I'he approach to Grand Cairo is 
charming and cheering, and altogether as fanciful as 
if I had been carried with Aladin’s lamp in my hand 
througlf a fairy region to one of the palaces nioi>^iqiied 
. in the Arabian ISfiffhis of Entertainment. 1 passed aibng 
a broad level path, full of life and fancy, amid groves 
and*gardens, and villas all giittcifng in grandeur. At 
every turn, something more Oriental and magnificent 
than anything I had yet seen presented itself. Along 
the level, broad highway, a masqherading^ooking 
CTOYd was swarming towirds CaiA^ Ladies, wiKipped 
doscly in white were earning water on their 

heads* l>)x^ rows of dromedarlbi loa4ied with , 

.voice moving stately forwa^^,. Donkeys at full canter, 
ohe Vhitc man rising, hhli^k men driving and 
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silk, and veited up to the eyes, were sitting stride-leg . 
on richly-caparisoned asses, shewing off with pomp 
a pair of yellow morocco sUppdrs, wniw appear^ on 
their feet from under their flowing robes. Aid before 
these, clearing the way^ there were eunuch slaves 
crying:* “Darak ya Khownga-riglak 1 sbcfnalakl” 
which probably may mean ; “ Stand back,*^and let her ■ 
ladyship pass ! ** There were walkers and water-carTlers, 
with goat-skins full on their back; and ihiit-sellers 
and orange-girls ; and ourselves and others driving at 
full gallop, regardless of all the Copts, Abyssiiiians, 
Greeks, Turks, Parsecs, Nubian®, and Jew's, which 
crowded tlic path. But curiosity of this sort is soon 
satisfied, and llieso novelties arc passed, when I find 
ftiysfflt* in the midst of the city, more full of mu!d and 
misery, dark, dirty twisting lanes, arched almost over 
by verandas, anti wTCtcliedly paved or not paved at 
all, full (A' smells and disgusting sights — such as lean, 
mangy dogs, and ragged beggars quivering with lice, 
and poverty-stricken people; .all this more than the 
whole world can produce anywdiere else, not excepting 
even the Jewish city of Prague; which astonished 
me beyond comparison till I saw the poorer portions 
ort^airo.* ^ 

During his stay ill Cairo, the doctor visited the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh, the short journey being performed 
earl}'' in tlit morning, and w'ith a guide. The toils and 
pleasures of the excursion are fairly described. * I had 
read so much of the bulk of the Pyramids, and they 
now appeared so positively insignificant in their 
dimensions, that I felt mortified; but I remembered 
tlixit I had the same impression many years ago When 
first approaching the Alps; and I began to consider, 
that as the extreme clearness of the atmosphere gave 
them the appearance of pnixirnity in the^far distance, 
so it w'oiil^l Jilso jiartly a(‘count for the diminutive 
aspect they persisted in presenting. I dismounted, and 
scrambled uj) the bold ledge of rock, and found myself 
alro.ady a liundred feet above the levtd of the Nile. 
Here iriy Arab guide imKluced cold fowl, bread, wine, 
and Nile water in plenty at tlio foot of tliis mountain 
of stone, w'!ii(!h now liegan its colossal 

magnitude. Standing beside the pyramid, and looking 
from the hiisc to tlie top, and especially examining the 
vast dimensions of eaxdi separate stone, I thus obtained 
an adequate impression of tlie magnitude of its dimen- 
sions, which produced a calm and speechless but 
elevated feeling of aive. The Arabs, men, women, and 
children, came crowding around me ; but they seemed 
kiinJ and inoffensive. I was advisecl to mount up to 
tfie'top before tlic sun gained strength ; and, skipping 
like chamois (X>ii a mountain, two Arabs took hold of 
me by each wrist, and a third lifted me up from behind, 
«iiid thus 1 began, with resolution and courage, to ascend 
the countless hiyi'rs of huge stones which tower aUd 
tiijxT to the top. Every step was three feet up at a 
bound ; and, really, a perjiendiciilar hop-stop-and-leap 
of this sort was no joke, move after move continuing 
as if for ever. I found that the Arabs did not work'so * 
smoothly as I expected, and that one seemed at i^me 
to be holding back, while another was dragging me up ; 
and this Shon became very tiresome. Perceiving tliis, 
they chanilbd their method, and I was directiftd toimt 
my foot on the knee of one Arab, and another jellied 
me up by both hands, while a third pushed 
andethus I bounded on in my tread-mlU bf, tedious ^d 
very tiresome exertion. I paused half-way to tN 
and rested at the cave. I looked up imd do^ WiSth a 
feeling of awe, and nowd foU the forue of ' 
remark, when he calls it the greatest 

Kworld. But in the midst of those 

reflections, a fit of sickness 

thit^ turned dark befom^ihoj aifd 

my courage foiled' me i . 
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brcaki^t, aiul* the doukeys were muuclvng beaus — 

1 felt myself alike destitute of comfort and protection ; 
and when thc/put forth their hands to lift my body, 

I verily thought myself a murdered man. When 1 
camo out of my faint, I foiyid that they Ii^d gently 
turned me ou my belly, with my heail Hat ifpoii the 
rock, and that they had been sprinkling my face and 
breast with water. A profuse perspiration broke out, 
and 1 felt myself relieved. I rested ten or fifteen 
minutes, and hesitated for a moment whetlier to go up 
Or dowii ; blit I had determined that I should read) the 
topt if I should per^^h in the attempt. 1 resumed, 
therefore, the ascent, but with more time and caution 
than before; and fearing to look either up or down, or 
to any portion of the frightful aspect around, I 4ixed 
my eye entirely on each individual stei) before me, as 
if there had been no other object in llie world besides. 
To encourage me by diverting my attention, ^le Arabs 
chanted their monotonous songs, mainly in their own 
language, interspersed with expressions about buck- , 
abisli, “ Englese good to Arabs,” and making signs to 
roe every now and then how near we were getting to 
the top. After a second dwatn, a rest and a. draught 
of water prepared me for another cH'ort aKaseendir^g ; 
Riid now, as I advanced, my ideas began to expand to 
something commensurate with tlie grandeur and )n>volty 
of the scene. When 1 reached the top, I h/jind m>self 
on a broad area of about ten yards in every way of 
massive stone-blocks broken and displaced. hAhsmsted 
and overheated, I laid me down, panting like a grey- 
hound after a severe chase. I bathed my temples, and 
drank a deep, cool draught of Nile water. After 
inhaling for a few minutes the fresh, elastic bn'cze 
blowing up the river, I felt that 1 wiis myself again. 

I rose, and, gazed with avidity in llxcvl silence, north 
and south, east and west. And now 1 felt it Nery exhi- 
larating to the spirit, when thus standiiig^oii a small, 
unprotected pavement so many liundred feet aboN<* the 
earth, and so many thousand miles from home, to bo 
aloue, surrounded only by throe wild and ferocious-like 
savages. The Arabs know' as w’oll as 1 did that my life 
and property ww, In heir power; bnt thyy were kind, 
and proud of ihc^ojifideiicc I bad in them. They tapped* 
me gently on the back, patted my head, kissed my hand, 
and then with a low, laughing, sinister growl, they askc<I 
me for biickshish, wiiieh 1 lirmly refused ; then tluy 
lauglied, and sang and chatted as liofore. In calmly 
looking around me, one idea tilled and tixed my mind, 
which I expressed at the time in one word —magnificence ! 

I romained long at the top of the ])yraiuid, and 

naturally felt elevated by the sublimity of the seeiicny 
around, and also by the thought, that 1 had conquered 
every difficulty, and iR'compIished my ^vory i>urpose. 
The breeze was still cool, allhough the suii w'as^ 
npw high in the sky. I laughed and talked xvith the' 
Arabs; and advanced with them holding my two 
.hands, to the very edge, and looked dow n the aw ful 
precipice. Here again, with a push, or a kick, or 
probably by withdrawing their hands, my days would 
hal||5 been finished ; and 1 would have boon buried in 
the i>e8ert among the ancient kings, or more likely 
worried up by hungry hyaenas. 1 looket^ around at 
my; l^lsurp, and began carefully to read tht names cut 
Oftt ^ the stones, anxious to catc;h one from my owm 
or of my acquaintance, but iii this 1 did not 


Seeing me thus occupied, one of theArabs 
his pocket a large murderous-looking^u%, 
when he .advanced towards me with it in his hand, 


1^1 h^ipved t^e tenth part of what I had heard or 
iadUl been afraid of my life. But with a 

pointed to a stone^ ns if to intimate 
I, , cut, out my name upon it. Then yi^rf 
ihfpgtJjvKho held but his< hand for buckshish, and I 

to two or three piasters 

i fdt giddy for awhile, and 

lokt the of the poor 


officer from India, who, on a similar occasion, luippcncd 
to miss his foot, and w'ont bouncing lh>in one Mge of 
stone p another, towards tlie bottom, like a ball, and 
that, long after life was beaten out of him. Seeing 
this, the Arabs renewed their deutand for^huckslmli)^ ' 
and w'itli more porscverance than ever; but I^^as 
equally firm in ray determination that inoae money they 
should not have till 1 reached the bottom. At last they 
took me by both hands as before, and conducted mo 
cjireftilly from ^ep to step. By and by I jumped 
dow'ii from one ledge to Another without their a^st- 
ance, till I reached the mouth of the entrance to the 
interior. I descended this injet somewhat aTter the 
maimer of a sw-eep going dfrflwn a (diimney, but not 
quite 60 (‘.onifor tabic, I believe. In this narrow inclined 
plane, I not only hail to encounter sandflies, and every 
variety of vermin in Egypt, but 1 was*<m*aid of serpjints. ' 
The confined i)a8s was filled, too, with warm dust, and 
the heat and smoke of the lights ive carried increased 
thq stifling sensation. In these circumstances, I felt 
anxious only to go as far us w'ould enable me to fire a 
Xiistol with effect in one of the vaults. This is well 
w'ortli wdiilc, iiiasniiieli as the sound of the explosion was 
lopder tlian the roar of a eannon. In fact, it almost 
vent the drum of my ears, and rolled on like thunder 
through the interior of the pyramid, multiplied and 
magnified as it wms by a thousand echoes. The sound 
seemed to sink, and mount from cavity to cavity — to 
rebound and to divide — and at length to die in a good 
old age. Th^ flash and the smoke iiroduced, too, a 
momentary feeling of terror. Having performed this 
marvellous feat, 1 was nowise ambitious to qualify 
myself further fot giving a description of the interior/ 
Alter visiting Suez, the author returned to Cairo, 
descended to tlie coast of the Levant, and took ifdpping 
for Jaffa, on the route tef Jerusalem. Every point of* 
interest in the lioly eity is described as minutely as 
could be desired. Next, there was a visit to the Dead 
Sea, regarding wliicli there occur some sagacious 
remarks. The doctor rc^mdiates the ordinary belief, 
that the waters of this famed lake arc carried off by 
exhalritloii. Six million tons of water aref discharged 
every day by the Jordan into the Dead Sea; and to 
suxiposc that this vast increase is wholly exhaled, seems 
to him absurd. He deems it more likely that the lake | 
issues by subterranean passages into the Red Sea. The 
onlj' remark that occurs to us on this j>oint is, that the 
saltiU'ss of the lake must be held as a proof tl)at there 
is at least a large exhalation from the siirilice. 

ly Aitoii also visited Bethlehem, wlicrc he saw much 
to interest him ; and had the satisfaction of being 
hospitably entertained by the fathers of the Greek 
eoiivent. ‘ 1 4oft the convent, he says, * soothed and 
satisfied niU(A Avith all that I had seen, and went round 
to take a lAarting and more particular view of the plain 
where the sluqjherds heard the angels proclaim ; 

*’ Glory to God in the liiglic.st, and on earth peace, . 
gbod-will towards men ! ” VtIio plain is still mainly 
under pasture, fertile and well watered, and Ihcre^I 
saw shejdierds still tending their flocks, lliesc shep* 
herds have great influence over their sheep. Many of 
them have no dogs. Their flocks arc docile and, 
domdstie, and not as the black-faced breed of sheep in 
Scotland, scouring the hills like cavalry. Tlie ahep-. 
herd’s word spoken at ain' time is sufficient to |nak^‘ ! 
them understand ana obey him. He sleeps among ttieih/ 
at night, and in the morning he leadeth them forth 
drink »by the still waters, and feedeth them bjT Wil l 
green pastures. He walks before them 


green pastures. lie walks oeiore inom 
stately; and so adcustomed arc the sheep tO.be 
by him, that every few bites they take they 
with earnestness to sec tliat he is there^ . 
rests during the heat of the day in a sluidy 
He around him chewing the cud. He 
or throe favourite lai^Ds which . 
flock, bht flrisk and fondle Hi W 



mtitmBm jovwAt. 


tie^nder intimacy tKitireen the Isbmaelite and hie floch. 
They know Wa voico, knd foHow him, and be caroth for 
the sheep. He gatHereth his lambs, and seeketh oat 
his floek among the sheep, and gently Icadeth them«that 
ai'€^ 3 ^ith ydnng, and carrieth the lambs in his bosom. 
In returning back to Jerusalem, I halted on a rugged 
height to surv^v more particularly, and enjoy the scene 
where lluUi M^ent to glean tho cars of cAm in the field 
of her kinsman Boaz. Hither she cann? for the begin- 
ning of barley harvest, because she #would not leave 
Nam w in her sorrow. “ Kii^cnt nio not to leave thee : 
fbr whiUier thou goest, I will go; and whore thou 
Ingest, J will lodge: people shall be iny pc'ople, 

and thy God my God. t»’hero thou clicst, will 1 die, 
and there will I be buried : the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if »V{i}jht but death part thee and mo.” 
HovfK'Siniplc andiendor I Here, when looking around 
me, honoured I felt for ever be her memory, not only 
for these touching sentiincntfl, worthy of our rare even 
before the fall, and when the linage of (h>d was wot 
yet effiiced ; but also in inspect that she wlio uttered 
these words was the great-grand mother of David, and 
as of the generation olMcvsns. Here also I looked back 
to the city of Bethlehem with lingering regret, utter- 
ing a common-place farewell to the scene, but never to 
its hallowed recollections.’ 

We may conclude our extracts with a passage 
descriptive of the doctor’s departure from the Holy 
Land, from which it will be seen that he wf^s not indis- 
posed to keep his part when neccasiVy dc'immded. 
* The steamer Levant was orrlercd to sail at midnight 
on tho day it arrived at Jafla, and Jjiore was a vast 
crowd and great confusion at the emlnirkation. All 
the villainy of the Arab watermen w’as in active opera- 
tion. With the assistance of^Dr Kiat's Italian servant, 
an arrangement had been made that 1 and rny friend 
-were to be taken out to the steamer for a stipulated 
sum ; but wliile all the boats of the natives were going 
off, ours was still detained at the pier under a variety 
of flimsy pretences. Then a proposal was made to 
carry the lyggage hack to tho shore, and to take away 
the boat somewlierc else, a iiromisc being given by the 
Arabs that they would return with it in plenty of time 
to take us on board before midnight. By this time, I 
was too old a traveller amid nifllans of this sort to 
permit so simple a fraud to be perpetrated. 'Fhe crew 
insisted on taking hold of the oars, and my friend and 
I persisted in preventing tlioni. Wc soon saw that 
nothing but determined courage would carry the d.ay. 
I therefore did not hesitate to grasp the skipper fli&nly 
by the throat till I almost choked him, threatening to 
toss him headlong into the sea. We also tlircatbned 
loudly to go btuik to the English consul', and to have 
them punUlicd for tlnsir conduct. Awed a little, and 
seeing that we were not to be so easily done as tliey 
expected, notwithstanding that wc had been so simple 
as to pay our fare before^o started, they did at lagt 
push off the boat; but it was only after a fashion of 
their own. Every forty yards tlieir oars struck work, 
and they demanded more money. Tlie sea was rough 
even beyond the breakers, and the gravestone which 1 
had seon^in the garden at «Taffa was enough to convince 
me, that the guiding of a boat by 8.avagcs in the (Ijfhk, 
through the neck of such a harbour, with whirling 
currents and terrifying wave% wasta matter of consider- 
able danger. TOere was no remedy for it, but con- 
tinuing to set the crew at deflanoe, knowing that they 
could not upset the boat without endahgeriiijJ their 
own Hves as well as ours. They wftted us, however, 
ipjiirpioisely^; w the sprgy, and did tteir best to ftiyUten 

the boat like a cradle. First one piaster 
(abemt |wop6|i<^|M|^tiy) was given to the skipper, 
';^n' .the kboUt a hundred yards, 

Another 

another 

.Castor 'AfiA 'AmwktA mntfml 




"And laored 1 farw- which 


till we #er6 fairly within cry the shift whhn l called^ 
out for assistance^ and they poshed Us directly along- 
side, behind the paddle-box. Here agalA they detained 
file luggage, and demanded more backshish; but! laid 
hold of t^ic rope hanging down iVom the r^ls of the 
steamer,* and crying to my companion to vt still and 
watch our property, I ran up the side of tno ship and 
called for tho master, knowing that the captain was on 
shore. Looking down upon them, he threatened to 
sink tliem in the ocean if they did not bring everything 
on deck in a minute. When I saw tho portmanteaus 
brought up, and my friend and J, safely on board, I 
thought tliat nil wns well enough, although wo had got 
:i (lucking in the surf ; but in a little, my friend found 
tf lilt- iho had been robbed of his imrso, containing two 
sovereigns and some small money ; but nobody could 
toll wliether this liad been done in tho crowd on the 
])icr, or vtA^cn lie was in the boat, or when lielped np 
the side of the ship. Tho anchor was weighed about 
midnight, and jve steamed along the coast of Samaria, 
towards the once famous city and seaport of Herod.’ 

Having taken the liberty to be jocular on tlio doctor’s 
oddities of expression, we beg to say, that notwithstand- 
ing' tlic.se add other eceentricifios, the work he has pro- 
fliK’cd is well worthy of perusal, and of finding a xdocc 
ill all rosjiectahlc libraries. 


GLEANING IN SCOTLAND. 

BY A lUiACTITIONlitt. 

Likk most other uhiipiilons customs, com-gleaning 
has been frequently descrihed by tl»e painter and tho 
poet, \et I imieh question whether in any case the 
]»l(‘ture is true to nalture. A certain amount of idealism 
is infused into all llic sket(*hes — indeed, in tho experi- 
ence of nnm'iDers of readers, this is the sole feature in 
most of them. Sncli a defect is easily accounted for. 
Those who have depicted tho custom were practically 
iiniiequaintt d MMtli its details, and invariably mndo the 
sacred story tho model of their picture, without taking 
into considomtion the changes by lime or local 

‘peculiarity. ICven the beautiful and glowing descrip- 
tion of English corn -gleaning given by Thomson, is felt 
by practical observers to be greatly too much of the 
Oriental hue, too redolent of tlic fragrance of a fanciful 
Arcadia. It is a pity that this interesting custom is 
not more faithfully transcribed into our national 
poetry ; and it is witli the bope that a future Burns 
may make the attempt, that the writer of this articlo 
velitlircs to give a short history of bis gleaning-days, 
btdieving the ^subject to bo interesting enough to 
engage tlie attention of the general reader. 

Tliough born amid tho grandeur and sublimity of 
Highland scener}', 1 was, at a very early age, brought 
to reside in a small village on tlie cast coast — smfdl 
now, but once the most &mou8 and important towh. 
in that part of Scotland. Among the scenes of theto 
times, none stand out more vividly than the 'gatheripg- 
days ’ — the harvest of the year’s enjoyment— the 
when a whole twelvemonth’s happiness was eoncOA- 
trated in tihe six weeks’ vacation of the VlUnge- 
school. I do not re(iollect the time when I to 
glean— or gather, as it is locally termed — prOhAldy 
1 would, when very young, follow tho othorf 
nearftjfarms, and gradually become, as I i^tr 
a rc^ar gleaner. At that time the In 

ourtdistrict were divided into two Aanie Ar’ 

One of these was boade<i bf fhnt old 
shearing -days were past; and as 
peaceable, decent bodies, it WiMi.dOnsideifrf 
to get attached* to their .band*' 
pos^ of the wilder spirits pi 
nothing '-of Mmiiiing *dikfi^ 
turnips^' ana 
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dispofdtion, am! vuppoeed good character, j^ooured 
»iy admittance into tlie tnore reapectable gang.; and 
X had the hbnoor of aharing its fortunes during 
the five or six years I, continued a gleaner. I wal 
surprised to see one of thes^ old ladies toddling about 
the village only a few weeks ago, though her gftthering- 
days are long since past. Slio is the last survivor of 
the quorum, and is now fast fading into dotage. 

Althougli the two gleaning-partics never assumed a 
positive antagonism, tliey took care to conceal their 
movements from each other as well as i)ossible. When 
one of our party rei*^ivcd informalion of a lield being 
* ready,* the fiict was secretly convoyed to all (be 
members, with jui injunction to be ‘ in such a place at 
such an hour’ on the following morning; and th4 
result generally was, tliat wo bad a considerable 
portion of the field gleaned before the other gang 
arrived. But w'e did not always ac.t oii»previoiis 
information. Many a morning we departed on the 
search, and frequently wandered all, day without 
‘ lifting a bead.’ Tlieso w'cre the best limes for us 
young ones, whose hearts were too light to care for 
more than the fun of the thing, as we tiion had a 
glorious opportunity of g(*ttiiig n feast <f hrunihk*- 
berrics and wild raspberries in the woods and moors ; 
but to the older mem hers of our i)arty tlie disax)poiiit- 
ment was anything hut pleasant. i 

I have siH)ken of a field being ready. to some 

readers, tliis may convoy a very erroneous hlea. We 
learn that in early times not only wvre the gleaners 
admitted among the sheaves, or allowed to ‘follow 
the shearers,’ as the privilege is now termed, Imt, 
in a certain instance, the r(*apers were conimaiRled 
to leave a handful now and then for the gleaner. 
Now, that qustom is entirely changed : tJio slieavc's 
arc all taken away from the field ; and instead of the 
reapers leaving handfuls expressly for the fileanera, the 
farmer endeavours by raking to secure as mucli as 
possible of wdiat they accidentally leave on the 
stubble. I am not inclined to quiirrel with the con- 
dition that requires llu; stooUs to he removed ere tlie 
gleaners gain nee; heeausc many would bo 

tempted to pillw, and besides, the ground on which ' 
they stand could not Vkj reached. But there is no 
doubt that the custom of gleaning was originally 
a public enactment; wdiile the tact that it ha'^ 
spread over the whole eurtli, and deseended to the 
present time, show's that it still exists on the statute- 
iKiok of justice, in all llio length and breadth of its 
original signification; and it amounts almos.t to a 
virtual abrogation of the privilege when the stubble 
is thus cleaned. At all events, if tliese s^itlments are 
not in consonance with the new lights of the day, fet 
thont be pardoned in a ci-devant gleaner, , 

Upon arriving at a field, our first object was to 
choose a locality. If we were first on the ground, we 
took a cai'eful survey of its geographical position, and 
acted accordingly. When the field w'as level, and 
equally exposed, it mattered little to what part we 
but in the event of its being hilly, or situated 
near a vend, we had to consider where the best soil 
lay^ and whore tlte sun had shone most. was in 
the discovery of these important points^ that the 
sa^teqity and experience of our aged leaders were 
mq^t briliiaotly displayed, and gave to our party 
an Ipntenie superiority over the other, j^ose 
scidneis was mneh more scanty ; it therefore ha]^Peued 
tlmi we had genertdly the largest quantity and best 
quality, of grain* These preligiinaries being settled— 
and. generally took less time tluui 1 have done to 
began w<^k, commencing, of course, at the, 
end deld by whidi vre entered, and traveUing 

^ciaidng may be generally considered 
n (Mm one; but in m in everything else, 
some necessary? and no better proof of 


this ooujid bo had, than in the quantities gathered by 
difibrent i>er8on8 in the same space of time, A careless 
or inelperienced gatherer could easily be detected by 
the size and s/ur/ie of his single. ^ The usual method 
practised by a good gleaner was a*8 follow! : — PlasM^ 
the left hand upon tlio knee, or behind the bsaRTthe 


right was used to lift the ears, care being takenfo grasp 
them close by the ‘ neck.* When the righWmand had 
gatliercd perhaps twenty or thirty ears, these w'ei-o 
changed into tlic left hand; the^ight 'was a^iii 
rexileiiislied from the ground; ayn this process^as 
continued till the loft was fiilj^ or rather dill the 
gleaner lienril one of hi.s or hj/^jiirty exclaim: *Tie!' 
when the single was ohlig(Ml^he coiupletod. Thus it 
is clear that a good ( ve and a quick hand are essontinl 
to Si good gleaner. ^ 

Whenever one of the memhors the party fiJUnd 
that the left hand was quite full, he or she could 
compel the others to finish their singles wdiether their 
•baud was full or not, by sinqily crying tlie afore-nien- 
tioned word ‘'J'ie!’ At this sound, the whole band 
pi*ococded to fasten tlieir hiindli‘s, and deposit them on 
the rig chosen for their reeeplioii. Th(‘ jirocess of 
‘ t^'ing’ it is impo.ssihle to explain on pajier ; hut I can 
assure my readers it airordod great scope for taste and 
iiigcnuity. Few, indeed, could do it properly, though 
the singles of some were very neat. Tlie best ‘tyer* 
in our party, and indeed in tlio district, was a little, 
middlo-agecWoman, who was a diligent, rapid gatherer, 
and generally *t he first to finish lier handful. Her 
singles were perfectly round, and as flat at the top as 
if laid wiili a pI,^^mmcL. Having finished tying, w'O 
laid down our singles according to order, so that no i 
dillieiilty might he felt in collecting them again, and 
so pr()(*(je(led with oiu* lalxpir. S 

When wc got to (he end of the field, the custom 
was, to iinish onr handfuls there, and retrace our 
steiis for the purpose of collecting the deposits, 
when eaeli of us tied up our collected bundles at the 
jdace from which we originally started. To tho 
lover of the picturesque, the scene wdiilo we/«at resting 
by the hedge-side, was one of the most hoaiititbl that 
\‘aii be imagiiK'd. Sjiroad over the fielil in every direc- 
tion w€*re the gliMiiers, busily engaged in their cheerful I 
task; 'while the liiim of their eonversalion, mingling 
w ith thi! melody of the insect world, the music of the 
featliery tribes, and the ripple of the adjoining bufn, 
eomhined to form a strain which 1 still hoar in tho 
l>auses of life. 

On our homeward road from n successful day*s 
gathering, huw' merry 'we all were, in spite of our 
tired liinha and tho load upon >ur hemls I Indeed it 
was the load ifftelf that made us ‘glad; and we should 
i^liave been stiH merrier if that ha j been lieavicr. IIow 
sweet it was to feel the w-eight of our industry— na 
hurtlen could possibly he more grateful ; and I ques- 
tiqn much wdicther tiiat w^asuiot the happiest moment 
in Tluth’s first gleaning-tlay,*wheii she trudged home 
to luT mother-in-law with the ci>haU of barley, tU© 
l^rodiice of her unflagging toil. 

When liarvcst was over, and the chill winds sw^t 
over cleared and gleaned fields, our bond oT union 
wai^ dissolved, each retired to his respective habita- 
tion, and, like Kuth, * heat out that he had gleaned.* 
In many cases, the W'sult* was a sufilcient supply* of 
bread to the family for the ensuing winter. Xt was 
singular tlmt, during the rest of the year, little or no , 
intercourse was maintained between those who 
thus associated during harvest. They lived togotlfef 
in the aame degree of fricndshlp.as is common 
j villagers, but I could never observe any of that 
Intimacy which it was natural to suppose stw^' . jtii 
annual combination would create. They 
returned to their ordlnai|r occupations, 
thhs till the sickle was heard amouf 
com, and the stacks wore growing 


Then, m if hy in«tiiict, the members of the various period of hi^rijest health. 7134 euter upou the activities 
bands/ and the independent stragglers, left* their and rebponsibilities of life-^mere^' than two-tbirds of the 
nionotonous tasks, and eagerly entered on the jofrs and original number. Thirty-five coinos, the meridian of mau- 
^^plcitsnres of tlic gathering-days. ^ hood, 0*302 have reached it. Ti^enty years mote^ and the 

'*■’^5, Twilight d>dd many reminiscences of the few seasons ranks arc^iiiined. Only 4727, or leas tlian balf of those 
I spet^ in this manner ; but I am afraid that, however "ho eiitojjed life fifty-five Jears ago, arc Iclft. "And now 
mteresivjg tlft*y might prove in rural districts, they death comes more frequently. Every year the ijatio o|;;mor- 
are too simple to interest the general reader. Let me steadily increases, and at seventy there arc not 1000 

observe, however, before concluding, that the great f^nr'h'ors. A scattered few live on to the close of the 
majority of the., farmers at the present clay are and at the age of one hundred and sij the drama 

decidedly iinfavom^ble to gleaning, altliough the vene- ^ ^***^<^*^5 the last man is dCcaJ.-Af^flay Journal. 

ration t|Jat is ^^^nerui'>v entertained for wliat is ancient, 

’ and the traditionary s^redness which surrounds this 
particular cufctoni, prevCTr.. them from opc?nly forbid- A SONG, 

ding its continuance. Tlicy have introduced, bowevor, « /h . 

law* and Tulcs.ji-liic)i infringe sadly its oriLniial pro- The IittlcMvliite moon goes climbing ^ 
porKons, and ^Vch, in many instances, arc made the (her the* dusky cloud, 

instruments of oppression. “ Kissing its fringes softly, 


wow UN IN SAVAGE LTFK. 

The; rli\isl(>ii of lahoiir bet u 1*01 tlio man :ind uifo in 
Indian life Is not so unequal, while they live iii the pure 
hunter state, as inan^\ siiijposc. The largo part of a 
hunters time, which is spent in seeking game, lea\os tfic* 
wife in the wigwam, ith a groat deal of time on her hands ; 
for it must be lemeinbered that there* is no spinning, 
weaving, dr prepn-ing children for school— no butter or 
cheese making, or a thousand other cares which arc 
inseparable from the agricultural stale, to eceapy her skill 
and industry. Even the; art of the seamstress is only 
prat'tiacd by the Indian woman on a few things, She 
devotes much of her time to making m» eeasons atid quill- 
work. Her Jujsband's leggins are carefully ornainentc^d 
with beads ; his shot-pouch and knife-sheath are workc‘d 
with cpfAls; the hunting-cap rs garnished with ribbons; 
his garters of cloth are, adorned with a profusion of small 
white b(*ads, and coloured worsted tassels are prc*pared ibr 
his leggins. In the spring, the corn-field is plantcal by her 
and the youngsters, in a vein of gaiety and frolic. It is 
done ill a fi;w hours, and taken can* of in the same spirit. 
It is pcrfe^itly voluntary labour, and she would not be* 
scolded for omitting it ; for all labour with Indians Is 
voluntary . — SchoolcraJVs Indian Trifws, 

LilKOUAGE OF THE l.AW'. 

If a mail would, according to la», gi\c to another an 
orange, instead of saying, * I give, you that (trange,’ wliich 
one would think would be what is calh*d in legal phrasccdogy 
* an absolute convt’yaiico of all riglit and title therein,’ the 
phrase would run thus ; — ‘1 give you all and .singular my 
estate and interest, right, title, and claim, and advantage 


The little white moon goes climbing 
0 ^er tlu* dusky cloud, * 

Kissing its fringes softly, 

■SVith a love-light, piile as sln-ond — 

AVMiere walks this moon to-inglit, Annie? 

Over the w^jti*rs bright, Annie? 

Does sluj smile on 3 our face as you lift it, proud ? 
God look on thee — look on thee, Annie I 
For J'shall look ne\cr more ! 

Tlie little while star stands watcliing 
Evei* beside the moon : 

Hid ill the mists that shroud her, 

And led in her light’s mid-iioon : 

Vet the star fiillows all heaven through, Aimi<*, 

As my soul follows after vou, Annie, 

At inooii-iise and moon-set, late and soon ; 

Oh, (»od watch thee, (jlod watch thee, Annie, 

For J can watch never mon*! 

The imrple-ld.iek sky folds loving, 

Over far sea, far land ; 

The tliimder-clouds, looming castw.'ird, 

I.ike a chain of mountains stand, 

Emler this .Inly sky, Annit^ 

Do you liear wates lapping by,,Aii\!? 

Do you walk, with the hills on either haiMl? 

Oh, God love thee, God love thee, Annie, 

For I love thee evermore ! 


LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS. 


estate ana miercst, ngnt, title, and claim, and advantage .Q'lakerism is favourable to lonacvifu/it seems. Aecord- 
of and 111 that orange, with all Its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and ing to late English census returns, the average age at- 
pipa, and right and advantages therein, with full power to taried by members of this peaceful sect in Great Britain 


bite, cut, suck, and otherwise eat tlie .s:iii\c, or give the 
name away, as fully anf as effectually as 1, the said A. B., 
am now inclined to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the 


ta'ned by members of this peaceful sect in Great Britain 
is fifty-one yeai*s, two months, and twenty-one days. 
Half of the population of the country, as is seen by tho 
same vetunis, die before reaching the age of twenty-one, 


same orange or give the same away, with or without its and the average duration of human life the world ove^ 
nnd, s^n, jiucC, pulp, or^'pips, anything heretofore ,'>r is but thirty-three years ; Quakers, thei-efore, Uvo » 
heremafter, or lu any other deed or deeds, instrument or third longer than tliu rest of us. The reasons ai'e 


: . lauguago 01 lawyers; ana it is gravely m the vei 7 midst of the week’s business— on Wednesday 

bold by The most learned men among them, that by the morning — Retire from tho world, and spend an hour or 
omission of any of these words, tho right to the Said two in siieilrt meditation at the mectmg*>house. Quaki^rs 
Orange would not pass to the person for whose use the are diligent; they help one another, and Hie fearnf 
lauo was iotejiaei.—^rfviipaii^i>aieayraph. want doe. not corrode tUeir minds. The Joomey of iUh 

OHASOKB OF MFF IS AuswcA ‘“Jfr ^ “ walk of pcaoaful medHatlon. Tbvy amrn 

.f t* . suffeHmor eiijoy intensity, but preserv* a toiled 

lv, 2 o 8 infants are bom on tlio same day and enter upon demeanour always. Is it surprising that Hiair days mnld 
}m sinmUaneously. Of these, 1243 never reach th^ anui- be long in the land? — Naihrial Inielligmcet. 

vemry of their birth ; 9025 eomm^de Hi© second year : i__ ' 

hht.tko WpotHon of deaths still conHnuos so great, that » 1 * j j v s... . I ^ ■ ■ 

; M ^ifad of tho third only 8188, or obout four-fifths of y n 'niif ' fl^i"nn*fi?’nr”^ — ^ 

ihd o^nal number, survive. But during the fourth year N. Chahukiui, 65 Wwt mle Street, pUwROw ; and 

*h© system seems to aeqniFe more strength, and the num- S? I^ppcr SackviUe street, Dublin.— Advertiesments Ibr j&ntbly 

jsf.hf rajddjy « .«roeii on decrcaaino ^ “ WiaiMA 

^l^iSr-one, tho oonmonoemont of mtnrlty and tiie •« 
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- may be, Avliich pr 

PRESJ3RVED MEATS AND MEAT-BlSCUrrS. substance bowcvci 


The many-hcarled public look out fpr ‘nine days’ 
wonders,* and speedily allow one wonder to obliterate 


may be, which prevents decay in a livinj^ organic 
substance, however coinidox. 'NVluni lile departs, tho 
onslaught bej^ins ; the defendt'r has been removed, and 
a number of assailants make their appearance, •ylu*. 


tho retnombrance of that which preceded it. So it is hat, and moisfitra are the principal of these ; they 
W'ith all newspaper topics, an'd so it has been in respect attack the dead organism, and gradually convert it 
to tho proserved-moat qiu'stion. Wo all know how iitto wholly diircrcnt and iiiorganic compounds, such as 
great was the excitement at the commcmicinent of tho water, carhonie acid, ammonia, phosidi lire tied hydrogen, 
present year pii this matter. Shii)s’ accounts over- and many others. What, then, would result if those 
hauled; arctic stores re -examined ; canisters opciiod disturhers c«ndd he warded oil* one or all? It is noAV 
imd rejected; contracts inquired into ; statem<*uts and iwetly wtdl^ aseertaiued, that if any one of the three 
couutor-stataments i)uhlished; questionings of Adnii- — air, heat, moisture — ho absent, the decay is either 
ralty officials in tht two Houses of Parliament ; reports greatly' retarded or indefiniiely postponed; and we 
published by eominittec*s ; recommendations oilcrcd for shall find that imall anU.se]>tic or preserving proce-sses, 
future guidance ; descriptions of the ])reserviiiL; processes the fundamental 2 >rhieiplo has .simply such an object 
at different establishments ; all went the round of the in A'icw. • 


newspapers, ’ and then the toi)ie was forgotten. 


Ill Anew. • ^ 

ftonietinics the opcrati(Sa of natural causes loads to 


deserves to he held iu nanenibrance, hoAvSver, for the the preservation of dead animal substances for a great 
subject-matter is really important and vuliiabh', in length of time, by excluding one out of the above 
respect not only to the stores for shii)i)iiig, hut to three disturbing inlluences. If lieat bo so deiicient 
the provisioning of large or small bodies of men under that the uiiiinal juices heeome Avholly frozen ui), the 


.various cxcei)tiomd i'^cumstanccs. 


suhstnneo is almost in’oof against decay. Thus, about 


AfcAVof thosijjiln Ijftvs of organic cliemistry siilRcc to ►seventy' years ago, a huge animal Avas found imbedded 
account for the sp(?edy decay of dead animtd substances, in the icti in Sil)eria: from a comparison of its skeleton 
and for the methods Avhereby this decay is retarded Avith those (#f existing species, C’uviei* inferred tliat this 
or prevented. In organised substances, the cbemieal animal must have bei*ii antediluvian ; and yet, so 
atoms combine in a very complex but unstable Avay ; conipleleh' Jiad the cohl preA'ontoil putrefaction, that 
several sucli atoms group together to form a i)roximate dogs Avillingly ate of the still existing* tlosli. At ISt 
IJVinciple, such as gluten, albumen, fibrin, «jlc. ; and Petershnrg, Avheu Avijiter is api)roaehiiig, the fish iu 
several of these combine to form a complete orgynje the markets become almost like blocks of ice, so 
substance. The chemical raiik-aiid-lile, so to speak, completely are they frozen ; and in this state they will 
form a battalion, and tAvo or more battalions form Mic remain sound for a lengthened ixii iod. Dead poultry, 
chemical army. But it is a huv in chemistry, that the ^ and other articles of animal fot.d, arc similarly kept 
nior9 complex a substance, becomes, tho less stable is fresh tlirougliout the Avinter in mimy rigorous climates, 
its constitution, or the sooner is it affected by disturbing siniidy^ by tlie i){)\verlessness of the attacking agents, 
jpfluenCca. licnee organic substances arc more readily Avhcu heat is not one of the ,|uniber. And that which 
deconaposod than inorganic. IIoav striking, for instance, nature effects on a large scale, may reasonably be . 
arei the 'changes easily Avrouglit in a fcAV grains of .imitated by man on a more limited one. It is cus- 
They contain a kind of starch or fecula; Ibis tojnary to pack numy kinds of j)roA'isions in ice or snow, 
st^hh, ih’tlie process of malting, becomes ^converted either for keeping them in storehousr*s, or for sending 
IfftO a kind of sugar; and from this midl-sugaf or theja to market. Tims it is with the tubs of poultry, 
tr^nsfslhhngd starch, may bo obtained ale or beer, gin or of veal, and of other kinds of meat, Avhich, killed in the 
wjdsky, and vinegar, by various processes of fermenting country districts of Russia in autumn, are packeil, itt 
and: d^atilling. Tho complex substance brcal^up snow to keep, cool till sold at market; and thus it ii 
slight causes, and the sinqde' elements with mucli of the salmon sent from Stwtland to Load<^ 

^ * aC- o 


slight causes, and the simple ej«nents with much or tnc salmon sein irom sstOTianu ^ox«oeio<^^j 
thomsclVes into- new groupings. Tho sofinc Binco the supply of excellent ice from WeuHaipi ' 
^ hi vegcicA)lo substani^cs, hurt still commenced about tiiuctocn years ago, has 


as the former are more intricate in abundant mid so cheap, it is worth a thought 
tlio lattcfj aad are held together hy^ preservative powers of cold might not 


It he made more available in this ajuhtry'thmtkt^ 

;prlnciple * may bo>^ neither .chemists yet been. In tiie Unltec^ States, ;housewit^f 
'toUM' Jilh any great degree of chnvcment refrigerators*^ or ice^boX|jij; 


this“vi<m principle, whatever it j perforated shelves* under whicU''icc 


..whidi Tari(ms provisions are placed: a large uncooked 
jo^t of meat is sometimes kept in one of tliesetiboxcs 
for Among tjiie celebrities of the Qlrystal 

^alaQc, many will re(j<^ect Masters's elegant ice-making 
xdai«^0y inSvlxich, by combining chemical action with 
centm^al motion, ice can be made in a few minutes, 
let the 5f the weather he what it may. Tliis 
macliine, Wfil the portable refrigcratorrf^manufactured 
by the Wenfilt!« Company, together witli our familiar, 
old«^shioncd icc^i^ouscs, mi^ht supple^ us with much 
mor^preservative ^Wi^ver, in respect to articles of food, 

, than we have Iiithert^)ractically adopted. 

, If, instead of watch^ the effects produced 
atxslracMun of hmt, wo direct attention to the abstrac- 
tion of moisture, wc shall find that antiseptic or preser- 
vative results nn^asily obtainable. All kinds of bacon 
and smoked meatff* belong to the class hero indicated. 
The watery particles are nearly or quite driven out 
from the meat, and thus one of the three de(!ompotoing 
agents is rendered of no effect. In •some cases, the j 
drying is not sufficient to produce the result, without 
the aid of the reinarkablo antiseptic i)roj)crties of salt; 
because decomposition may conmiencc before the mois- 
ture is quite expelltvl. Jn luaiiy inirts of the coiintr^’^, 
hams are hung w'itliiii a wide-spreading chimney, over 
I or near a turf-firc, and where a free current of air, as 
•well as a wann temperature, may act upon them ; but 
the juices become dissipated by tins rude process. 
Simple drying, without the addition of S,alt or any 
condiment, ia pc'rhaps more cflcctual with vegetable 
than with animal substances. 

But it is under the third ijoint pi* view Hint the 
preservative process is more important and interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it admits of a far more extensive 
I applicateon. We sppak ofV. the a])Slraelion of aii\ 
Atmospheric air affects dead organic matter chiefly 
through the agency of the oxygen wdiich forms one 
of its constituents; and it is ])riuci})ally to insure 
tho expulsion of oxygen that air is excluded. Tlie 
examples which illustrate the resulting effects arc 
numerous 4iud varied. Eggs have lK‘en varnished so 
as to exclude air, and have retained the vital princij>lc 
in tho chick for years; and it is a familiar domestic 
practice, to butter tlie outside of eggs as n means of 
keeping them. The canisters of preserved provisions, 
however, are the most direct and valuable result of the 
antiseptic action by exclusion of air. 'riie Exliibition 
Jury on ClatiS tf, in their Keiiort on this sulqecfc, speak 
thus wannJy thereupon; — ‘It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of lliese prei)aratioiis. The 
invention of the ])rocc‘ss by which animal and vegetable 
food is preserved in, a fresli and sweet state for an 
indefinite period, has ordy be^'ii apijlfed jiractically 
during the last twenty-five years, and* is intimately, 
connected with the annals of arctic discovery. Tlic 
active measures taken to discover a north-w est passage, 
and to i>roseoute scientific research, in all hut imic- 
oessible regions, first creatOil a demiiiul fur this sort of 
food ; and the Admiralty stimulated tiio manufacturers 
to great i)erfeotion in the art. As soon us the value 
of thes§ preparations in cold climates became gene- 
rally admitted, their use was extended to hot oncs^and 
for the sick on board ship under all circumstances. 
Hitherto tJioy had been emidoyed only as a substitute 
for Wt beef or pork at auR if eaten on shore, H 
was at first as a curiosity merely. 'ITIieir utility in hot 
climates, howev^, speedily became evident ; esjiecially 
in Xndhb where European families are scattered, otkI 
where» consequently, oh the slaughter of a large animal, 
more is wasted than 'can he clamed by a family of 
the ordinaafy nijimber/ . f 

Whatever impioyeinents may have" been introduced 
by kter ,mnufac|ui^i^^ principle, involved in the 
'Wati-proai^ing Itrstkacssks nearly as M. Appert 
^estabhahed it forty ypf» KSf fdan consisted }n 
the bones irbia the meat/j boiling it to 


nearly as grast a degree as if intended dbr immediate 
consumption; putting it into jars; filling up the jars 
completely with a broth pr -jelly prepared fifwn 
pbrtioiis of the same meat ; corking the jars closely ; 
incasing corks with luting formed of quicksilver 
und checfic ; placing tho corked jars in a boiler of cold 
water ; boiling tho water and its contents mr an hour ; 
and then allowing the cooling process to supervene 
very gradually. 

Until the recent disclosures concerning the preserved 
meats in the government depots, the extent of the 
manufacture, or rather preparation, was very little 
known to the generiil public. In tho last week of 1 851, 
an examination, consequent on certain suspicions whicli 
k^id Hcicn entertained, was commenced at the victualling 
establishment at Gosport. The canisters — for since 
! Appert's time stone jars have been generally super- 
seiled by •till canisters — contain on an average about 
10 pounds each; and out of 013 of these which were 
oi>ened on the, first day’s examination, no fewer than 
573 were condemned as being utterly unfit for food. 
On tho next day, 73i were condemned out of 779 ; and 
by the fourth day, the number examined had risen to 
2707, of w^nicli only 197 wi^re deemed fit for food. 
Such wretched offal had been packed in tho canisters, 
instead of good meat, that the stench arising from tho 
decomposing mass ivas most revolting; the examiners 
ivcro compelled to use Sir William Burnett’s disinfect- 
ing fluid abundantly, and even to suspend their labours 
for two or tlirce days under fear of infection. The ' 
canisters formed part of a siqiply sent in by a con- 
tractor in Kovcmlu'r lt?50, under a warrant that tho 
contents ivould remain good for five years ; tho filliiifi 
of the canisters w'as understood to have been effected 
at Galatz, in Moldavia, but the contractor ♦was in Eng- 
land. The sui>ply amountt‘d to 0000 canisters, all of 
which had 1*0 be examined, and out of which only a few 
hundred were found to contain substances fit for food. 
Instead of good meat, or in addition to a small quantity 
of good meat, the examiners found lung, liver, heart, 
tongue, kidiK'v, tendon, ligame nt, pa late, fat, tallow,, 
coagulated blood, aiul even a i)i#C!'''W’ leather — all in a 
state of such Icjalhsome putridity as to^euder the office 
of tho examiners a terrible one. 

Of course nothing (ran be predicated from such 
atrocities as those a.gaiii8t the wholesoraeness of i»re- 
served food; they i)rove only the necessity of caution in 
making the govennnent contracts, and in accepting tho 
sappli(‘s. The Admiralty shew'cd, during .subsequent 
discussions, that large supplies had been received from 
various quarter.s f(>r several years, for use on sUip- 
Ixyird in loug^,v<^yages ami on arctic, expeditions; that 
these had turned out w^ell; and that the contractor 
who was disgraced in tlie present instance, was among 
those wdio had before fulfilled his contracts proJ)e^l5^ 
Eortunately, there is no evidcncre that serious evil had 
njsulted from the fiui)ply of tho canisters to ships ; thq 
discovery was nia<lc in lime to serve as a useful lesson 
in future to government officials and to unprincipled 
contractors. 

Tlie jury report before ailverted to, points pu1b„ how 
cheap and^onouiical these preserved meats malty 
from the Circumstance, that all that is catal^ is so 
well brought into use. It is affirmed by the manufiic- 
turers, that meat in tliis form supplies troops juid 
shliigwdth a cheaper animal diet than salt 


by afUiding the expense of casks, kqki^ 

bone, shrinkage, stov^age, &c,, ivhich we ifii !xt$Vjr 

items, and entail gimt vaste snfi (nipeni^it^ 

a canister of the former being so 

.a cask of the ktter, in the eve«t 

meat tainting the whole contents, of 

all the. cases, wlien opened, arc fi»un4 ^ 

much of the freshness 'In 

newly-skilled meat; 

overdonew As a linalinst. 
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peiwiiif wotiM prefer meat in this state to the ordinary 
dixpacked and recently-cooked state. But* the important 
feet to bear fh mind* is, that the nutritious principles 
ate preserved ; as nutriment, they are unoxcoptioiiabie, 
and they are often pleasantly seasoned and favoured. 

in the ordinary processes of preparation, \s carried 
on in IJonuon and other places, tlic tin canisters have a 
minute hole, through wliich tlic air may be expelled, 
Irliile the meat is simmering or boiling within ; and in 
tiie case of poultry being preserved wliolc, extra pre- 
cautions axe necessnry, to insure the expulsion of the 
air team the hollowboiies of the birds. Soups arc more 
easily prepared than solid meat, on account of the 
greater facility for getting rid of tlie confined uir. The 
minute air-hole in the canister is soldered dowif whSii 
the process is completed. 

M. Alexis Soyer, who has a notoriety in I^ondon as 
the prince of cooks, and a very ingonioua iihiii —a sort 
of Paxton of the kitchen — wrote to the daily journals, 
about the time of the diselosuro at Gosport, to ofiejf 
a few suggestions. Ho said: ‘No canister ought to 
contain more than about six pounds of moat, the same 
to be very slightly seasoned witli bay-salt, pcpiier, and 
aromatic herbs in powder, such as hay-tli^uic mid day- 
leaf, a small quantity of which ■would not be objection- 
able even for invalids. No jelly should be added to the 
meat ; tlie meat, and ibo meat alone, shtHild produce 
its own jelly. With the bones and trimmings of the 
above, a good stock should be made witliout vegetables, 
well reduced ami skimmed, to ibrm a very strong 
transparent dcini-glaze ; six-pound (iaiiisters should be 
filled with tlie same, bearing a special mark, and one 
of these allowed to every dozen of the oflu;rs. This 
dumi-glaze, when diluted in water, would make six 
gallons of wery good broth, ■with which any kind of 
soup could be made in a very short lii^e.’ He also 
points out how the condition of the iwcsorvcd im^at 
may be guessed by the external appearance of ihe 
canister. If either the top or bottom of the canister ho 
convex, like the \ipper surface of a watch-glass, the 
contents are in a ?tn, tc of decoinposltioii ; t ho bulging 
being occasiot^d ny Hbo gases generated during tlif^ 
chemical changes. If the conlcnls of the (iaiiister be 
sound, the lop and bottom will be eltlier quite flat, or 
sljghtly concave. 

The Jury on Pood, at tlio Great Exhibition, had quite 
an embarras dcs rkhcsscs : they were surrounded by 
hundreds of canisters of preserv^ed provisions, all of 
whicli they were invited to open and taste. They say, 
or their reporter says, that the merits of the eontj’ihu- 
tions ‘w^ere tested by a selection from each; tlie eases 
were opened in the presence of the jury^ and tastci^by 
themselves, and, wdicrc advisable, by associates. The 
majority are of English iiiunufacture, especially thc% 
mote substantial viands ; France and Germany exhibit- 
ing chiefly made-dishes, game, and delicacies — of meat, 
l^llsh* soups, and vegetables.’ It is an important fact for 
6iir colonics, that viands of this description are as well 
prepan^ in* Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, Canada, 
Cape of Good Hope, as in the mother-country, 
^.^imal food is most abundant and cheap in some of 
th<>8a colonies. In Australia, especially, diiying seasons 
of drought, it is w^asted in extraordinary quantities ; 
fiiteki Bxa slaughtered fbr the tallow alone, and herds, 
.thoir ll)Ones and hides. Were the meat on these 
preserved, it cannot be doubted that i^ould 
% into England, and sold at a chea^r^rato 
meat in our metropolitan markets, to* the 
the lower-clafees.’ This is a statement 
beln^ home in mind by some of those ■wlu) 
<£ia^led wdth gold-digging wonders. • 
to tha/preiervod meats at the Great 
liumy were nierely cured or dried meats.' 
fer instance, they oomprlsed hams, bacon, 
IWiiiisii;,of be^ and pork. Among the 
were grated beef, camsters 



of feesh salmon,* * admirable boiled mutton in tin 
cases,’ dried muilcts, * mouton rdti,* fish, meats pmserved 
in a ifrcsh state by simple drying — on a plan practised 
in tSwitzerland — and preserved Igrks. thujjegab 

remarkable was a preserved piV/, which rccUneMn3d 
its glory on the floor of the south-west 'galloryimd was 
a successful example of curing on a large s^e. Still 
more striking than tliis, was the larg(/piartridge-pie, 
placed somewhat out of general notm^n the ‘KetUer- 
laiids’ departmsut; a foynidablc nrc it truly for 
it contained 150 partridges, witl/truffles, and wmghed 
250 pounds : it had been moj^ a year befere it. was 
forwarded to London. Bij^**mnong the contributions 
more immediately relating to our present subject, may 
be mentioned those of Mr Gamble, which comprised, 
among others, a cnntsLcr of x>reseryefi boiled mutton,*! 
which luwl been prepared for the arctic expedition in 
1824 ; many such canisters were landed at Fury Beach 
in Prince Kegeiit’s Inl(;t ; they were found by Sir John 
Itess at that spot in 1633 in a perfect state, and again 
by Sir James Boss in 1810, the meat being as sweet 
and wdiolesomc as when prepared a quarter of a century 
before. 

# The range of these preserving processes is singularly 
wide and varied. If we take the trade-list of one 
of thic inannflicturcrs, such as tliat of Messrs Hogarth 
of Aherdoon, and ghincc through it, we* shall find 
ain])le I'videiuje of tliis. There ore nearly twenty 
kinds of ii«)ups selling at about 2s. x>er quurt-canistcr. 
There is the concentrated essence of heof, much more 
cxxK‘usive, because containing the nutriment of so 
mucli more meat; and there are, for invalids, con- 
ccntrateil broths of. internu'diate i)rieo. Tliore arc 
about a dozen kinds of fish, some fresh and some dried. 
TJiero arc various ki iidsB of i^o ill try, roast ana boiled f 
hare, roast and jugged; and venison, liashed and minced. 
Tlierc arc beef, veal, and mutton, all dressed in various 
w'ays, and some having tiie requisite vegetables caiiis- 
tered with them, at iirices varying from lOd. to 15d. 
per pound. There arc tongues, hams, bacon, kidneys, 
triiie, and marrow; and there arc cream*, milk, and 
inannahule. Lastly, there are such vegetables as jicos, 
beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, and beet, at 6d. 
to Is. iier poinul-canistcr. The canisters for all these 
various x>rovi.>ion8 contain from one |)ound to six pounds 
each. It w^as Messrs Hogarth, -we believe, who supplied 
the i^rcscrvcd meats and vegetables to the arctic ships 
under Sir E. Belcher wdiich sailed in the spring of 
1852. 

M. Brocchil*ro, a French manufacturer, has lately 
exteniled t1u*se ot‘oncnriicnl processes so ffir, as to 
attciniit to X'Xoduce eoncentratv;d food front the blood 
of cattle, ye dries up the liquid or serous portions of 
the blood, iiud forms into a ctficc, with admixture of 
other substajiccB, the coagulahle iiortion, which con- 
tains fihrin, the source of flesh and muscle. Unless a 
more delicate name could bi| given to this prexmratioq, 
prejudice would have some influence in depriving it of 
the chance of fair play. The dry blood is in some cases 
combined with a small portion of Jour, and made into 
light dry masses, like loaves or cakes, to Ixi used as 
th% basis of soups ; while in other cases it is combined' 
with sugar, to make swi^ot biscuits and lion-bonA, 
Another kind of preserved animal fluid is the 
zomCj prcxiared by Messrs? Warriner and Soyer. Tlds 
consists of the nutritious matter or juice of meat, tet ^ 
free dgring the oxicration of boiling down fet fer taUi^. 
in Australia ; it is afterwards concentrated, and 
served in the form of sausages. A great amtf 
nutriment is thus obtained in & portable fem 3 
boiled with gelatine, it forms a pAatablo diel| 
also used to form a gravy for meat. ^ 

Masson’s method of preserving vegeteb^ 
be very efibetive, as apj^d to white and 
turnips, Brussels sprouts, and sudh 
conducted in France, fe l^y sid^e^ : 
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aro dried at a certain tcmiperatftro (1Q4 to 118 Trith flour — aftd M'e Icnow they have the ^finest fii the 
degrees Fahrenheit), sufiicient to expel the moiSture world — and so prepare a substanco tliat ho 
without imparting a burnt taste; and in this o])ellition sc|ved for times when food is not, so plentiful^ or sOflt, 
^As^wlose nearly seven-eighths of their original wei^t. to countries wlicrc it is alw'ays more difficult to procun6‘ 
Tne“1fesetabfes are pressed forcibly into the form food. Ts *ot this a vory«groat gain?* A pertinent 
of calM^i^^md a|t kept in tinfoil till required for use. question, Vhich intelligent emigrants would do' woU ^ 
These vcj^ahlcs require, wlicn about ^to bo eaten, to bear in mind. * ' 

rather morS^ioiling than those in the ordinary state. . . 


rather moiw^uling than those in the ordinary state. . . 

Some of the F'i\ 4 ich ships of war are supi)lic<l with tt nmrT a. 

•th^m^mneh to 1& satisfaction of the crews. J)r U 1 M. Ob bOU-Lb. 

LindK^ has stated/*'^! the authority of a distin- Russian story, 

guished c^cer in the Antarctic expc(lili{ni under bir Alt. over the world, the essential elements of human 
James lloss, that althon^t all the presorvod meats nature are the same. And it is very fortunate for 
' used oil that occasion Avere excellent, and there was me that they arc so, else J should find myself in con* 
' not the slightest ground for any complaint of their si?1cr:iT)le dilliciiUy in endeavouring to placo before 
•qualijy, the became tired of the meat, but my readers a tajrrect picture of the little, but-of-the- 

ncA'er of the vegetables. ‘ Tliis shoiibl shew ns,' says Avay town of Nikolsk. Making due alloAvanees for 
Dr Lindlcy, ‘that it is not sufficient to supply ships* the diirercfiecs in national manners and customs; for 
crows with preserved meats, but tliat they should Nikolsk being under the dominion of his mitocrntic 
be' supplied Avith vegetables also, the rm'ans of doiitg 'maiesty the emperor of all the Uussias, instead of the 
.which is now afforded.* Ceiierally s})(‘aking, the ffaAOur mild, <‘ou>litiitional government of Queen Victoria, 
of preserved vegetables, AvJiether jnvjiared on Masson's there is no great discrepancy betAveen Nikolsk and any 
or on any other process, is fiesher lljaii that of the equally out-of-tlie-vvay toAvii in England. It has the 
meats — especially ill the case of those wliieh ahoiimf sanfe flearth hf excitement, tlie same monotonous tmi* 
in the saccharine principle, as beet, carrot, turiiijis, iS.e. forinitA' of life; it lives in the same profound ignorance 
The more farinac(‘ous vegetables, such as green iieas, of the great ineitlents that the drama of human 


•qualijy, the erd^^ became tired of the meat, hut 
ncA'er of the vegetables. ‘ This shoiihl shew ns,' says I 


do not preserve so AAell. 


existence is^develoiiing on the theatre of the AA'orld at 


Ono of the most remarkable, and perhaps A'ahiahlc large; it has its in'iest, its doc'tor, its hiAvj'or, its post- 
recent introductions, in respect to pros^iWA'd food, is office Avhere a seal is not so saere^l as it might be, or 
the American madt-biscuit^ prepared by ]Mr Borden, rather where the jirohli^iu of getting at the news, 
A biscuit - bet'/ is prejaired by a. Erenchman, M. J)u Avithont breaking the A\ax, lias been successfully 
Liscoct, resembling an ordinary coarse ship-hisenit ; soh'cd; it has the same lliirst for scandal, the samo 
but this is said to liavc ‘an animal, salt, and not A'ery inleiiso interest for the most contemptible trivialities, 
agreeable taste.* The American meat-biscuit, however, the same constantly impending danger of suicide from 
^s prepared in a 'Avay Avhieh r«»i(lers its qualities easily ennui, did not himmn nature ailapt itself to its enyiron- 
iutP-Uigible. It contains in a concentrated form all the nieiUs, and .\iik into pettiness as imtunilJy as though 
nutriment of meat, combined Avitli Hour. Tlie best there Avere no sueli things as towns and cities, and 
wheaten flour is employed, Avitli the nutriment of the enlarged views of man and nature in the world ; all 
best beef, and the readt is presi'iited for us(‘ as frxnl in tlu'se it has the same as any British Little Pcdlingtou. 
the form of a dry, inodorous, ffat, hrinle cake, AAliieh 'riien it has its circles of social intercourse, as rigidly 
will keep vrtien dry for an unlimited jieriod. When defined and as intensely veneratecijjj^ho rules of court 
required for use, it is dissolved in hot wattT, boiled, and f>r(H*edenco. 'J'ht* difference in tllvso?iiy[ scale between 
seasoned at pleasure, forming a Sviiip about the consist- a landowner, a tenant, a membcT of the professional, a 
ence of sago. One pound of the biscuit contains the tradesman, a publican, a swei'p, and a beggar, is accu- 
nutritive mutter— fat oxcci)t<*<l— of five pounds of iirimc rately preserihed and religiously observed — with this 
beef, mixed Avith liulf a pound of Avlieiiti-ii Hour. One addition, IioAvever, that in Nikolsk the OAvners of land 
ounce of the biscuit, grated and boiled ill a pint of Avater, arc also oAA iiers of the serfs upon the land, and that 

the niinierous representatives of that most centralised 


suffices to form the soup. It can also he used in jmd- 


dings and sauces. The manufiK’ture of tlu* uieat-hLscuit of all governments cut an important figure in tho 
is located at Galveston, in Texas, Avliich abounds in .^nvhj>erie.s of the place. In fine, there is one little 

excellent cattle at a very Ioav price. It is said lliat the English word that ilcscrihcs Nikolsk comi>letely, and 

meat-biscuit is not liable to heating or j]ioiilding, like tlia^ is — dtilL *11 is dull — hejond comprehension dull, 

corn and flour, nor subject to he attacked by insect?. No toAvn in the universe can he duller; because, from 

The meat-biscuit was largely used by the uiiited Htates’ /ts (iniutesscntial dulness, there is but one step to total 
army during the Mexican campaign ; the nutriment of inanition. 


600 pounds of Iwef, AA'ith 70 pounds of flour, w'as packed 
in a twenty-two-gallon cas^. * 


Thus, in Nikolsk, tlie ancient saying, that there is 

nothing new under the .sun, Avas daily and hourly* 

1 . 1 


Dr Bindley, us ono of the jurors for the Great verified. Week after Aveek, ^and year after year, th« 
Exhibition, and as a lecturer on tlie subject at the governoi' pillaged the people ; the inspector of diarities 
Society of Arts, commends the me:it-hi.«enit in the pilhigcd tiie charities ; the inspector of nuisances 
very highest terms. ‘ 1 think I am jiistiffcd in looking lously avoided inspecting at all, lest, by remoring thom^ 
Upon it,* he says, ‘ as ono of the most important# s^ib- the need fdj^ his services should cease ; the landbwn^t 
stances which this Exhibition has brought to our ground doAvn the serfs; the tax-assessor gitound tilO ' 
knoA^ledgo. When avc consider that by this method, landowiKU's ; and CAx*ryhody, in return for the &VDUr» 
in such places as Buenos Ayres,* animals which are. a paternal goverumeut showered upon th<iin 


and tnuced with the flour which all such countries appfoaclimg tlie sublime. Motheirs of 

produ^' and so converted into li iubtstance of^such despair, fbr in Nikolsk tlAife wore nio . 


dmbuity that it may* bo preserved with the greatest no eligible matches; fathers of tons 
ease, aM soht to distant c<iuntrfes; it seems as if a turn, for ns everybody rob Wereiybodyj SSS^ 
hew means of snhsl#^e actually offered to us. meut robbed the robbers, there wehs'iso 
Tako the Atgenili^ Bcmublic, take Australui, and wore the fashions of 18^0 in 
;^^n^lerwbat',?|jii$y dowm there in times that they wore the newest 

cannot -get rid of it while it i# portion of the commnnitJ.wehs^iliHiliSM 
down;' and mix the es$ebce of VoHflire as a, 
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pirUlc laboured under the fixed idoa, that somewhere 
i>r othqr Najibleon >vus still prosoeiUinj? his leviathan 
campaigns, happily not in Bussia. The only llntig 
that ever broke the monf»ioiiy of cxistenfio was the 
prevalency of cholera, or the governor essaying some 
loftier fligflit of tyranny than usual by lianging up a 
score of defaulters to the revenue, or knoiithig a hi‘vy 
of ladies whose tongues outran their prudence. 

^ucli being the state of afliiirs in Nikolsk, it will bo 
easily imagined, that when mine host of the Black 
Eagle, in n very ynportant and mysterious manner, 
announced to a select few' that a singular and eccentric 
stranger, rolliirg in momy; had arrived at his hosfolrv, 
wiih the intention of staying some time in 
the news flew like a telegraphic message, or a ]>iece of 
scandal among a community of okl maids, through the 
place ; and that in a few liours after his arriwl, nobody, 
from governor to serf, thought or sjK)ke of anything or 
anylxjdy else than {he mysterious slraiiger, wdio, undei» 
the name of Tchitchikof, occui)ied the l)est suite of 
apartments in the Black Engle, and, as the landlord 
afiirmed on oath, was eccentric to a degree, and revelled 
in untold gold. • 

Now', w'halever had been the station in society of 
Tchitchikof, his means or his idio-ynernsy, the mere 
fiict of liis being a stranger luid been eiuwgh to make 
the good peojilc of Nikolsk pounce down ui>ou him like 
a hawk on its quarry, and morally tear him to i)i(*ees 
with rapacious analysis to r.atiale tlicir ravenous curb 
osily. But Jis to tlio fact of his being a stranger, W'as 
added the piquancy of a reputation for eccentricity, 
and the iiTcsistiblc recommeudation of wealth, the 
Tchitchikof mania spread ovi‘r all ranks of soeitdy, 
and raged vith the fury of a tornado )>y tlie evening of 
the very day upon which the host of the Eagh* tlist 
delighted them wdtli the news. In f.u't, s?) intense was 
the rage regarding him, that the laiullord of thal 
hostelry reaped a forlimc from the constant drain uj>on 
his potables by inquisitive callers, and would have 
assuredly ccasecl to dispense strong drinks for ever- 
more, had not ^H>vernor, in his vexation at llu^ 
sequel of Tehftehiliof’s visit, found some pretext to 
despoil him of Ids gains, and a good round sum to hoot. 
Various ■were the speculations as to the ot‘<’u])atioiis 
and .‘inteccdcnia of Tchitcldkof, and tlu* business that 
had calli’d him to Nikolsk. Enterpri>ing molliers of 
families ho2)ed that he was a (\)ssack Ccrlehs in search 
of a wife, and began, on the strength of llu* surmise, to 
lay plots for ensnaring htni, justly considering that a 
fool with money is preferable to a sage without ; laftd- 
owmorS trembled at the idea of Ins being a government 
assessor, come to examine into the slate of tlie jnoper- 
tics, and assess accordingly ; wliilc gov(‘rimient 
knowing too well that a paternal government does 
not tolerate idiinderiug in subordinates, shuddtnvd, 
#cougcicncc-striekcn, at the idea that he must he a St 
I’etcrsburg inspector, come to Nikolsk willi ]>owers of 
jBcrutiiiy, and equally unlimited powers of kiiouiing. 
KiMUry class, therefore, received with joy the assurance*, 
that Imj was simply a private gentleman of fortune, 
traycHlng over Russia at his own sweet •wdll. This 
host' positively stated that he liad lieard Tohi- 
idlikplE’ say with his own lips. This announcement 
(Mighted the officials and landowners, by removing 
•» 6 t tho kpout and taxes, and equally d^hted 
ting mammas, by increasing the proiTOility 
ing intimately connected with matrimonial 
i being thus dgdnitcly settled that thtfre 
to be feared ftom Tchitchikof, the good 
jk naturally took np the next position-* 
stiwger, and ridi and eccentric, there 
to be gained ftom him. The leading 
„ Nikpli^ians being curiosity and avarice, 
atrivager%wcre generally twofold— - 
» euotd for aVevr days, by discover!n|f 
- and aAihrs, and, w'here ikets miled, 



calling in the aid of fancy ; and w'hen there was notliing 
morc^to he (liscovercd or invented, to lighten their 
money* chests by all the t)'ranny tlpit powder dare 
on, or the eifrontcry that cunning coulrl dev 
execute. Their curiosity regarding Tehitehi^f ' WaS 
soon haffiod, by discovering, like SocratT's, tj^all they 
kqcw was, tliht nothing could he knownuj^u vain did 
mine host essay to juimp him: wdtli ajairfow of the most 
voluble confidence, 'fchitchikof ci>^eriY(Hl always, vir- 
tually to tell nothing, in vain 2)OStmaster looked 
among the letters with a lynj^ye; not oiw* word of 
w'riting ever came to TchitdiwKof through tho medium 
of the 2)Ost. Their knovdeffge of Ijim speedily resolved 
itself into this: that he was a dashing, handsome 
young man, of most refined :\nd pj*lishcd manners, •] 
eminently gifted with that Kelf-posSessiou wdiioh^.s the 
never-failing aeeomi)animent of good-breeding and 
inter(‘our.se with what is termed good poeiety, elegant 
in dress, and, as the ]iost of the Eagle announeed, 
decidedly' eccentric. This eccentricity manifested itself 
in one wuiy, ami one only, and that altogether incompre- 
Iiensihle to the greedy Nikolskians — namely, p morbid 
josirc to part with Jn.s money. If 'i’chitchikof met 
a serf* on the highway, lie would ofier him a ruble for 
a stick, a cap, <u* any other article* he wore, hitrinsically 
not worth a handful of coiai ; and wlieii the. bcw'ildered 
si-rf hesitated, would manifest the utmost anger and 
imj)atiene(' until lie had gained possession of the coveted 
article, uitti jios-^es^ion, his value for it ceased, and 
tlie dear juirehn^o w as generally eoii.signed to tho fire 
a few' jiiiimles after it was bought. However varied 
Jii^ I'roaks’ miglir he in detail, in spirit they were ever 
cs.M'iitially the same; they ever consisted in making 
some worthless of li^mher an excuse for l^htening^ 
his purse of a ruble or two. 

'rhe priest of tlu* phuv was the first to find a solution 
of Tehiteliikofs coiidiu't. He asserted that Tchitchikof, 
ill his love for money, had committed some fraud or 
some misdeed to obtain it, and tliat his conscience 
smiting him, he had sought ghostly solacfi from some 
minister, by whom lie had been ordered, us adequate 
lieiuinee, to get olf a certain iiortion per annum in 
bad )).‘irgainS'-t}ius at once doing good to tho Selim'S 
and torturing the avaricious spirit of the iieiiitential 
purehaser. 'fo this the governor objected, with much 
force, that, money being the end of human existence, 
ill'* g.'iiiiing of it, by any means sliort of murder, must 
he laudahie, and could sit heavily on no sane man's 
cuiisc'ience; hut being wuiriied by the priest, that sucli 
arguments ))(;nlered on heresy, lu* shifted his ground, and 
maintained that Tehib'liikof w i^s inueli too 3'oung and 
too far from death to dreamof peniteiK.'C, even if he had 
eommittod j'^aeli a i rime; thoii'^li lie* was evidently too 
reckless and devil-may-care to leave any dash of tlm 
miser in his composition. But tho insiiector of highways 
q/fectij«lly knocked the elerk-al argument on the head, 
by saying, that had any prk* t thought it necessary, foi* 
the good of Tehitchikof’s soul, that lie should part with 
his money, he would have taken due care that, instead 
of it being squandered in Nikolsk, it had all gone to 
sw'ell,the revenues of Mother C^hurch. Tho Inspector, 
of^lie hospital finally settled it to the satisfaction qf 
all iiarties, by shewing, from attentive observation of iJ 
Tchitchikof’s eoiiduot at the hospital, that he millst b© 
a monomaniac, whoso parLiciihir insanity took the fomi 
of philanthropy; hut that, helicwing that a gift , 

tho jfeipient, ho dexterously contrived to W? ,C| 
assistance under Jho cloak of a jmrehase, " 

his companions could not sec how any man couf 
insane as to fancy a serf could be debased^ 
was unanimously adopted, and the whifiq ^ 
set their wits to work to make thetn^selvpj 
charity, for tho nonce, tnd so obtain ;k 
plunder. * , ^ 

Space will not permit,, noither 
story b© advanced by, a detail 
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ii^it dodj^ the NikolskknB invented in order to 
'work upon Tdiitchikof s eupposOd pliilantliropy. Office 
ijnto Bay, that they were nut in the least degree succesa- 
mSaJt seexjed as tnougli you Imd only to appeal 
directly^ Tchitehikof s charity to close up his bowels 
of companion, 'and render him at onco callous and 
niggardly. \^rhaps, toO) as some thought, he was 
. acute as he waBs.Qneiitric, and could distinguish between 
real imd feigned a!h| 7 oss. However it might bo, it was 
Soon remarkably clca^lmt Tclntchikof, madman though 
ha was, was not to be di^e; and the balllcd conspirators 
did not hesitate to say, after all, ho was no such 
remarkable friend of his si^nos ; that ho kept a keen 
eye on the main chance ; and if it were his grati- 
«fiORtioii to do good, he made a little go ns fiir us it 
could, ^and was singularly blind to nieritorioua jiuvcrty. 
Accordingly, Tchitehikof having now been a fortnight 
in K'ikolsk, was fkst ceasing to Ite an object of interest, 
when his eccentricity broke out in a fresJi ijbicc, and 
there seemed some likelihood of the children of Nikolsk, 
in the end, spoiling that Egyptian. 

It 80 ' bftPIHJned, that at that time the landowners, 
or rather serf-owners, constituted the most depressed 
* interest ’ in that portion of the Kussian Empire. Not 
that they were suliering from free-trade of any kind, 
or clamouring for open or disguised i)rotectu)u: the 
cause of their depression was the prevalence of a deadly 
epidemic, which reduced the number of th^dr^serfs witli 
remorseless vigour — combined witli the lax which a 
paternal government levied on them, as a consideration 
ibr its maintaining them in their huiuai^ and Christian 
property. One of the principles of Iliissian taxation is 
this: that as every individual in tlie einiiirc, liuropean 
cr Aaiat^, is the cliild of the czar, o^^es him fealty 
and obedience, and receives protection, light, and glory 
IVom Inm, as from a central sun, so every individual 
owes in return a direct contribution to the fund by 
which the cziir-fatlKr supports that light and glory. 
This is the theory of Itussian taxation; but against its 
actual carrying out in fact, is opposed llic old difficulty, 
that from him who has nothing, nothing can i)ossibly 
be extracted ; and as the poor serfs liave no more moans 
of paymg taxes than the hogs and cattle tlieir fellow- 
slaves, aconsidcratopatemal government drops its theory, 
and makes the landowner pay the jx)ll-tax for the slaves 
he possesses, much as an English gentleman pays taxes 
I foir ins horses and dogs, horses and dogs being as little 
able to pay tax themselves as the Russian serf. Now, 
in a kind of deep irony, a serf is called a souL M. 

— or M. T owns so many soulsf Miss 2 j 

marriage-portion was sp many soulsj Madame R ’s 

^owtywas a hundred souls; and this w’o^ soul only 
applies to the male senfs — women and children being 
given in, or there being only one soul per family among 
seris. W^l, a landowner paying so much per soul to 
the government) and it Ij^ing a work of mucli time 
and trouble to take a census of souls every year, an 
estimate is mode at long intervals— say ten or twenty 
years-^and the landowner is compelled to pay accord-, 
ingly till, the period expires, whether the number of 
serft increase or diminish. It is therefore .s^l- 
evident, that if the former occur — that if his serfs 
propi^te tlieir species with duo rapidity— the serf- 
owner is ft clear gainer durhig. the interval between, 
the sonl-censttses, as he will bo paying Ux for a given 
nuhiber, wldle he Is actually reaping the profit of the 
iabouf Of treble or quadruple that number; while, if 
<Miers^tbver, or ahy other of the ills tliat flesh, ♦and 
sorMeih) is* heir to, conic and slay tboir 
^thonsami, the. exset conveno qhtains, and he will be 
tax ibr whue he only reaps 

of a Alia the lattcw case were the laud«- 
^ there than decimatod 

owderii 'regarded' theit 
ii^d unilithd lands m^'^inmoveiishcd 
sl||h*-^/8igh whi<m deepened bato’ 


a shudder, when they reflected how soon the (K>Ueetor^ 
would arrive with his inexorable demabd for ibul- 
tai. Tlic lauded interest is in no countiy”, we believe, 
i celebrated «for bearing reverses with dignified com- 
posure; aLd the depressed condition of the sqjf-owiling 
interest was ns much noised abroad in that district, aS 
a certain professedly depressed interest connected With 
the soil has been, and is, in another country we know 
of much nearer home. 

About a dozen miles from Nikolsk there dwelt a 
M'idow, Madame Korobotohka by narcre, who lived on her 
late husband’s estate, and Jind sufi'ered more than her 
neighbours by the prevalent serf mortality. Late one 
eiVniiil^, when a violent storm was raging without, a 
stranger, wbo bad been surprised in the storm, demanded 
the shelter of Madame Ivorobotelika’s chateau till the 
morning ; £Lid as hospitality is a sacred duty in Russia, 
his demand was not only granted, but in a few minutes 
the stranger was seated as her vis-a-vis at the best 
repast her inipovcrislied condition could afford. 

‘ You ai)pcnr to have a nice property here, viatouchha* 
said the stranger, by way of opening a conversation. 

‘ llftvv many peasants have you ? ’ 

‘Poas.'ints, hatiouchka! At present, about eighty; 
but these are awful times. Tliis year, we have had a 
frightful los?*of them. Provulencc have pity on us ! ’ 

‘Nevertheless, your men look well enough, and 

Rut, pnrdon mo— allow me to imiuire to wiiom I am 
indebted for this liospitalily ? I am quite confused — 
arrived so stiddenly and so late — 1* 

‘My name is Korobotclika — my paternal name 
Nastusie IVtronuu’ 

‘Nfistasie Puti'fAma! Beautiful name.' 

‘ And you, sir *( * inquired Nastasic, And tlien added, 
palpitating wjih terror : ‘ Arc you— surely not — arc you 
— an assessor ? ’ 

‘ O no ! ’ was the reply. * My name is Tchitehikof. 

I am no assessor ; 1 travel on purely private business.' 

‘T set"; you have come to buy. How annoying I I’ve 
just sold all my boney to Ihovse t hieves of merchants.' 

‘It is of no consequence. 1 do^ffi^uv honey,* 

‘ Indeed ! hemp, then ? Dear me, ana I liavc next 


‘ Indeed ! hemi), then ? Dear me, ana I liavc next 
to none.* 

‘Never mind, malourhka,* said Tchitehikof. ‘My 
business in tbese i>arts is different. You were mention- 
ing that you liave bad many deaths here? * 

* Alas, yes ! eighteen souls,' said Nastasic, sighing ; 

‘ and such fine fellows : and the W'orst is, I shall have 
to pajr for them. Tlie assessor aiTives, you must pay 
what he demands — pay to a soul. Eighteen die — ^it fs 
all yiic — ^you pay the same. They are frightful, they 
are ruinous, these deaths ! ' 

/- *Ah, Nastasie,' gjiid Tchitehikof, ‘it is the will of 
God : wc must not murmur against Providcuco^* But 
tell me — will you let mo have them?* 

‘ Let you have what ? * ' 

‘Your dead souls.' 

* How can I lot you have them “I* 

‘Nothing ciisier. Sell them to me: I Will 

money for them.* 

‘ IIow ! w^iat ! Do you want to disinter them ? ' 

‘ I>isinter*them 1 what nonsense; nol* cried 
tchikof. ‘ You hand them over to me by a rcgd}<W 
conveyance, and I pay you whatever wo agreC 
forthiim.* 'M' ' 

‘ Atur what will you do with tltem ? * CSikedt . 


‘ Atio^wliat will you do with tltcm ? * CSikedt . 

infffCat surprise. 

%iat is my business,' said Tchitchikofv 
‘ But you SCO they *8ro dead.' - \ 

• ‘ And who, In the name of goodn^ 
living? ' cried ho. * It 's a 
are dead, isn’t it? YoUpay 
—and th&t*ll half-ruin ybu» 

of the tax for these , 

staad?-r^not only 
i^blos' intd the ' la 
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t No-ycs-^I can’t tell what to aay. T&u see, I have 

never aold demi pcasa{itB before, and ’ 

‘It would be, queer if you had,* cried Tchitchikof. 

‘ Who^J buy them, do you think ? It *s my humour, my 
whim, to have them. I gain Nothing by tliem^how can 
I?— and y^u gain everything. Cannot you see that?* 

‘ Yesr-but — areally I doh*t know what to aay. What 
puazles me is, that they arc dead.* 

‘ She hasn’t the bruins of a bullock,* exclaimed 
Tchltehikof indignantly. ‘Listen, matouclika. Tny 
attention. You pay for them as if they were living: 
that will ruin you.* 

‘Ah, that is true indeed, batiouchka. In three 
monilis, I must pay- one hundred and fifty ruhleg, aiyl 
bril)e the assessor to boot.* 

* Well, then, I save you all that trouble. I pay for 
these eighteen—!, not you. When you sign the contract, 

I hand over the money. Do you imtlerstand now?* 

As Nastasio’s cupidity excelled lier stiipiditj', sho^ 
did begin to iindorstuiid ; and aib'r 1ft tic more liesi- 
tation and explanation, Tchitelilkof drew up a formal 
conveyance of the eighteen souls, precisely ns tliough 
they were bodies and souls, inserting , dieir naipes, 
however, as a guarantee against Ids elaiming any of 
Nastasio’s living slock. Nastnsie si‘*nod it, 'I'cinlchikof 
paid the money, and, after a good night’s rest, dejiartcd 
for Kikolsk, with the lillc-docd of the deau soi^s safely 
in his possession. 

Of course this new freak of Tchiteliikors was soon 
noised abroad, ainl in the eyes of tlie Nikolskiaus proved : 
two things: — bfZ, 1'hat lie Avas immistakubly mad, or 
philanthropic to a liigh degree; 2.f, That there was now 
a prosjiect of gaining pomelhing by said madness or 
philanthropy. Accordingly, all Iho serf-owiuTs made it 
their business to drop in upon Teliitehikof in a jnirely 
casdal manner ; and eontrived, after wiore or loss 
higgling, to depart with a larger quraiitity of the 
current coin of Russia in their ]»osses&ion than they 
posaiesBcd on first socking llie interview. In a few days, 
Tehitchikof found himself iiosgcssed of 2000 souls, 
at the moderate 10,500 rubles. Dead souls 

were getting quite a scarce article; and, on the trul 
principles of snpi>iy and demand, some ejiter[»rising 
Nikolskians were about to import some defuncit sonls 
from a distance, when suddenly, one morning, the host 
of the Eagle announced, that at dead of the previous 
night, Tcliitdukof had departed, hag and baggage and 
souls. 

This sudden departure created a great sensation. 
All the old theories about Tehitchikof n'Auvcd*; and 
the general ojunion seemed to be, that it Avas all a 
deep-laid scheme of some irresponsible man in a^klio- 
rrty, the end whereof was to he Buffering in some shape 
or* to the good people of Rikolsk ; until th% 
inspe^or of the hospital,’ the Nikolsk Socrates, in-oved 
clearly, by unassailable argumentation, that Tehitchikof 
was mad; thtit his exit was in exact keeping Avitli Ins 
Conduct during his sojourn; and that they might repose 
iqjlj^e peace of easy consciences, proud that they had 
, made i^o most of his insanity. 

- • JPow for the denouement. At St Petersburg is or 
, Wlui a bank established by a paternal government for 
most Ujidahlo purpose : what with deaths, taxes, 
<apido^e,liaturaI extravagance that seems to accompany 
of land in all countries, the lliissian 
are often embarrassed, and werg^riven, 
this bank was established, to seek assistance 
tiAtrlatea Jews, the end of which was tVequently 
ahda Hebraicising of the race of landoAvncrSi 
to a Russian and a Christian c 2 ;ar. There* 
vas established to lend money to dft* 
the landed interest ; compelled by 
.'tb 'lond 200 rubles per soul, at a .given 
tSiw to >ttfy landowner who should 
wttn tlko bank. On a eertfln 



Nikolsk, a solicitof applies at tliis bank for a loan of 
400,0l)0 rubles on the security of 2000 Souls* The 
title-deeds are examined— found correct; the money is 
paid; and in a few days aftorwank M.' Tolrjtchikof opdf 
the money are both out of the jurisdiction of ^ 

The time for repayment arrives. Tjie bamiTheark 
nothing of Jf. Tehitchikof. A letter sent tdv 
Nikolsk : no reply. Another of a threatp^g nature : 
still no rcjdy. Finally, a special age^ js despatched, 
and finds nciftier Tektehikof isbr security; but 
gradually collects the partk*uh/rs of Ins viafft, as 
narrated ahov(», and returns tg^^eport progress, or no 
prof.p'css, to his superiors. JJ\icre is nothing for it, one 
would think, hut to Avritc off the 400,000 rubles as a 
clear loss, and think no more, of it. Rut a paternal 
government knows better than tluit, ft adjudges^ that ' 
the Nikolskians are virtually accessaries to the 
fraud ; apportions the loan aiuoiig the sellers of the 
souls, and compels repayment. So that the Nikolskians 
IuIa'^c to conclude, in rellecting on M. Tcliitidiikof, not 
without neerbity and a certain iincharitablenesa of 
spirit, that if hoAvero a fri(‘nd of his species, he limited 
his species to himself ; and if he Avi're mad, there was a 
fery clear and iirofitable melliod in his madness. 

Meantime tlie principal actor in tliis little Russian 
episode, as the T»arf>n von Rabenstein, captivates the 
hearts of our English ladies at tlie ball-room, and 
empties the pockets of our Eoglisli gentUMuen at the 
ro?.y/c ct nufr liable in the, fashionable Gcrnuui w’^atering- 
plac(.‘ ol‘ Lugnndtnighiid. Ami Avithout disparaging 
ids pixtiioiisni, tu' natural love of country, aa'c believe 
Avc speak advisjrlly Avlicn av(* state, that he has not the 
slightest idt*ii of returning, Avitliin anylhing like a limited 
period, to the tcriitories of Ids a utocratic majj^^ity. 

SPELUNO-BOOK Vi:nSUS TTORN-BOOK. 

Nothing is considered a more shocking mark of defec- 
tive education than fahe speflinrj^ or ha^ $})eUinfj, or wus- 
sjuiJIinrj — all Avhie.h terms are used to express one’s 
spelling a w^ord in some way AA’hich the erttic docs not 
approve ; that is, does not consider the right Avay. But 
this is plainly assundiig that there is but one right 
WMy. Begging his pardon, is he quite c<?rtain tliat tliere 
must ho true and false, good and had, right and Avrong 
Avays of spelling every Avord in CA'-ery language, or even 
ill our oAivn ? It seems very doubtful. At all event.s, 
W'C must, I think, tt'ther the critic to his own particular 
lieriod, and not i(‘t Idni range up and doAvn at Ids 
pleasure, condenmiug the past and legislating for the 
future. 

No doubt •Ihcro is at this time a common and usual 
way of spoiling most Avords, vhich may claim to be 
called the riglit way, or orth'igraphj. It is equally 
certuiu, that for any iridividual Avriter to depart from 
that way, is anything but a mark of wisdom. At the 
Bame time, it would not hl> difficult to specify a oon- 
siderahle number of words, of which the spelling ha$ 
only recently been made wliat it is, and about whichj 
even now, doubts may bo raised. 

But this is hardly worth mentioning, for it is clear 
tlmtr there is, generally sjAeaking, a mode of spelling ^ 
English language Avliudi is folloAved by all well-oducot^ ' 
persons ; and as, a^ording to Quintilian, tlie coqssn^ ' 
eruditorum forms tno consuetudo sermonisy so this ^ 

of siHJlling, adopted by general consent of the IeatiseiSlji,s 
becomes a law in the republic of literature. My J 

is imt to insist on Avhat is so plain and notoriottt(, '|f^# 
ratner tp call aftention to a fact which msiiy 
do not knoAv, and many others do not dnl^ 

1 mean, this fact — that three or four htmdrei^ 
there wos' no such liettled rulo. Not 
mode was recognised, hut that there''Wli^;^'|4M 
mode. Ttiere was noduea In the 
had Oceasion to write, \t>at any 
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mode u'fw a matter of taste or aocidfent, rather than of 
duty or propriely. Thus .it was that the writer who 
spelt (or spelled, for we have sonic varieties still) .'♦word 

■ of the same book or d(^'u- 
whoso own imtrie appeared 
id another on the colophon, 
jontiMuporarics or liimsclf: 
iw, for tlu'ro wjis none .to 
at could bo broken in that 
aye said IcWhe same ellbct, 
Quintilian : * For iny part, 
established custom to the 
X slionld he writtiui as it is 
brs is to jireservo sounds, 
and render them, as things which they have been hold- 
•ing iu trust, toHh^ reader.’ ]n short, the people of 
England, in those old times, had a law of their own, 
though it did not manifest itself in a fived inod<i of 
spelling, hut difiered from ours, and, indeed, was has(‘d 
on a very ditFerent principle. IVrhaps J mi.£»Iit s-aV, 
that they w’ere brought uj>, not to tlu^ Spelling-book, 
but the Horn-book. 

By this, I mean that tlie ci itic^ of modern limes has 
been no doubt w'eJI drilled in the sjn'llhig-book, somidlf 
rated if ho was guilty of a miss] idling, and made to 
understand ‘that it was next to impossible for him to 
commit a more disgusting harbarisni ; while his many- 
times-grcat-graiidfather (the seholar of J^ily, iierhaps 
w^e might almost say of liushy) ivent thvpiiifh no such 
discipline. lie was, as 1 have saiil, brought up ou the 
horn- book. 

J^ow, I grant that, generally, Ihecmajor indndes 
the minor; and a man’s being able to read is ptitmi 
fade evidence that he know's lus lc‘tters ; yia it is 
possible \hat the inodcni runny-times-great-j^raud.^.on 
may intiulge in as much laxity respecting kiUrHf as lii» 
ancestor did w^ith roganl to imrds. Just try the 
experiment. Go round to hnlf-a-dozcn printers, and 
ask them to print for you the lirst letter of* the alpha- 
bet. They will understand you, and you wull uiider- 
stand mo, without my puzzling the w’orhmau who to 
print this— if it is printed— by ivimiiig the letter lu re, j 
Apply to thorn, 1 say, successively to print this lettiu* 
for you. It is not likely that any one of thorn will ask 
I you: * AMiiit shape will you have it?’ because tliat is 
not a technical mode of expressiijii ainonft i>riiitcrs ; 
but if any one should do so, } uu would i)crhaps iinswcr 
with some surprise : ‘ AVIiy, the right shape to be sure. 
Do not you know your letters, and are not yonr lirst, 
second, and third lt}tter.s, and all through the ali>hubct, 
of, tlio right shape ? Gnly take care that you do not 
malvo this first one in Ibc sliaiie of the Bt\qnd, or third, 
or any of those wdiich follow, for the wdujle set arc 
distinguished from onosanother simply and purely by 
tlieir shajie* 

As 1 have said, however, if you applied to a practical 
man, lie would not put the |iiicstioii in this form. Ar 
the same time, he certainly would put it in another. 
He would perhaps say: ‘What type will you Jiave? 
Shall it be Roman, Italic, Blaek-lettcr, Script, or any 
of the g];ptesque inventions of modern fancy?’ You 
immediately become aware that your order js*t|»o 
ifidehnite to be acted on without some further spccifi- 
catiOm As, however, it is immaterial to you in a 
matter of mere experiment, ybu sdy at once ‘Roman.’ ' 
Does that settle it not at all : the question of form 
(md slutpo is as wide open as ever.' The Upiiei^Caso 
.and Lowqr Case in a prmting*of&ce dif&sr as ninch as 
the Uppet House and Lower House in parliament or, 

; cotivocai^m Is 4 to bb.a ‘A/ or a little ‘a? V 
[ A great ‘ A^dPK^ not tell though quite the same 

r tnisoundj^.yaiue, is a little ‘a,’ than a 


tnisoundj^.yaiue, Is a little ‘a,’ than a 

'-^eat lUto# 1 ^ ' V 

weUSli,,|!rinting^r**aet half-a- • 
tp wifito. a capital "‘A,'" 
:wiU"pradnaQ'' 


agree in form‘and shape — I do not say w’ith any in the 
printer’s slock, for not one wiH do tliat, we may be 
certain, but with each other. One scribe will prolmbly 
make something like an inverted cornucopia, or wire- 
drawn cyingiiislior ; and bne will cross it with a dash, 
and anotKer wdth a loop ; while another wdll make a 
letter w'holly different — something that shall look like a 
pudding leaning against a trencher set on edge — some- 
tiling tlnit is only a great ‘A’ by courtesy, being in fact 
nothing hut an overgrown little ‘a;’ bearing the same 
projiortion to a common ‘a’ ns an alderman does to a 
common niiin, and looking as if it*had been invented 
by .some iimiiicii>ul scribe or ofheial wdiose eye w'as 
familiar witli the oullinc of reenmbont obesity. 

*’Buf iiotwith.standiiig these niid many other varia- 
tions, you freely allow that each of your friends has 
made a eapital ‘ A.’ You do not dream of saying that 
one is rignt, and all the rest arc wrong. The taste 
and the skill of their penmanship may be various, and 
'the judgment u^good and bad goes so far, but it knows 
better than to go further. Y’^oiir toleration on tliis 
point is iiiihounded. Jf you can hut make it out, you 
savj without the least emotion of resentment or con- 
tempt : ‘IMr^V. alwiU’S makes /tis Bs in this way and 
‘IMrs (’. always makes her I)s in that way.’ 7'hdr 
Hs and Ds forsooth! Yes: ‘every mini his own 
alphahot-malcer.’ Why not, if you do hut understand 
him ? RigJit or wrong, the fact is tliat, come in w'hot 
.shaiie it may, you take what stands for ‘A’ to he ‘ A,* 
witli nil the rights and qualities annexed to that letter. 
Except so far as taste is eoneerned, you do not think 
of rebuking the sc]f-eomi>lacent type-founder, who 
prides himsidf on liaving produced a new form which 
all the world will admit to be a genuine ‘A,’ as soon as 
they make out Mnit it was meant for one. * ^ 

1 have tlucight it worth while to say all this about 
letter.?, becau’^e 1 hclic‘ve that it will iUiistrate what 
was onci‘ upon a time nearly true as to words. The 
jirinciplo of those who liad occasion to write in tho.so 
early times was, so far as circumstances allowed, just 
op])osite to that of the modern who fiml tault 

j with their prac tic'O. I’hey niade^ that Wiicdi, notwith- 
standing its lluctnations, we may call * the constant 
quantity ’ to be the sound, exactly a.s we do with the 
nmliiform As and Bs just noticed. On the other 
hand, moderiT purists consider, not altogether incor- 
rectly ns to the fact, that the notation has somehow 
Ik eu settled and lixed, and they arc disposed, to forc^e 
the sound into conformit}'. ‘ B, y, spells by,’ said Lord 
By voii; and what he settled for Iiiinsolf, the siKdling- 
book lias settled for the rest of tlie world and all the 
in it. •* 

The eircumstancos of those who wrote English some 
centuries ago, may bo considered as bearing , some 
analogy to tliose of modern English authors wwS have 
ocx’asion to -write down Oriental words in English 
letters, and who arc therefore obliged to make tjic 
cluiractCTS w liieli we use represent sounds which wo do 
not utter. Of course there can only lie an approxuM* 
tion. Writers feel that there is a discretion, 
it freely. is easy for one after anotlier to imaging 
that ho lias v^proved on the spelling of his predeces- 
sors. How many variegations and transmogrifioatiouS^ 
has tlie name of one unhappy Eastern tong&e undex^ue ^ 
since the days when Athanasius ICirchcr disoours^, pf 
the Hlllqscrcet tongue of the Brahmins? 
afraid to write the name of Vishnoo, for 

S ember to have seen it in any bodlft published ^ 

le live years ; and wbaiWit may have ’dwmP tj b#*his 
time, 1 cannot guess. To a certain poxiii 
plogresslve purification of the 
Eastern sounds has been aGoental^ to thP 


Eastern sounds has been aocentalde tji tbP 
letters t ',but the reading-pubHe nave > 

is a point at ^hich'tihey 
decide 

,aad ev^viha 



Anti the fair sfiive Nouzluitoul-aonadat, hdd all * proper 
names/ and ^pfiiscd to part -with the friends of their 
youth for a more correctly named set of i)crson3 nev^r 
before hoard of. 

This by the way, howovefr; for tho inainjyDbject of 
these remi^ks is to convey and impress llic^dca, that 
what naturally seems to us tho strange and uncouth 
spelling of fonnor times, wns not a proof of the gross, 
untaught ignorance wdiich it would now indicate. Tho 
purpose* .of the w'rilcr in lhos(i days was, not to spell j 
accurately words which there was no stric‘t rule for 
spoiling, hut to iioftj down words in such a way as to 
enable those who hiul not licard tlieiii to reproduce 
them, and to impart tlunr sense lluoiigh tlu* c^e to 
those wlio should only see tliein. One of the liiie^t 
proofs and Bi>ecunen.s of this whieh we j)ossesp, is to he 
found in a sort of historical drama,, now about three 
hundred years old, ivritten hy Ihshoj) JJale, t)no of the 
■ most learned men of his lime, and still existing, partly 
in his liand-writhig, and jiarllyin aiioilier hand, nitli* 
his autograph corrections.* Certainly tlie ])relate an<i 
the scribe betwt‘en tliein did, as we sliould coii^iher it, 
most atrociously murdi'r the king and (pu‘« I’s Knglish 
— for I suppose it w'ould be bard to say now miieli of 
it belonged to Kdward, and how nnaOi to Kli/aheth ; 
and there is something quite surprising in the prolific 
ingenuity with which they evadi* wliat weV-hould con- 
sider the obvious and natural si)elling. J'or in.slaiice, 
one of the dmmnfisi persmur, and a v(‘ry imijorlr.nt one, 
is an allegorical i)f‘rsoii called ‘C’jvil (trder;* hut li 
believe that the word * civil ’ thus .^iielled ncY(‘r occurs 
in the whole work, tliough seven otlier mniles of sjk‘ 11- 
iiig it arc to he found there, "What Iht n ? Von know 
what the writer means hy eyvill, cyvyll, cy\y](‘, si\yll, 
syvyll, si vile, and syvile. Only say it out, aud don't 
bo afraid. It is mere nervousness that liinders people | 
from reading old s])elling. Clear your Ihro.at, and set ] 
off nt full speed, and tlie top of your voice, wiih the 
following paragraph. Do not slop to think; lake the 
raspers wilhout looking at Ihem, and you will find 
tliat you get over ' ground wonderfully : — 

‘The sutllo jiunkycli rewhirs in furdew bodes rcwletk 
the pcpell with suttyll rewles. But some* of the pepyll 
wore sedyeyows scysmatyckes, and did implyshe them 
for dysgysyd ipocryts, full of desseyvable gylle and 
covytous hydolatrio of Inker. And 1hes(* sysniaiyko.s 
could in no wyssc indewer that lords, now 1 her dewks, 
nor yet the kings inageste, nor'cven the einpo-wr. should i 
poniiysh any vylayn. Because, say tliey, jieples in 
general, as well as peplys in particular (that is,*ytflie 
man and his ayers), hath an auncliant anrl ondoM'ghted 
right to do his dcssyer allo’nys. “ Yer^ sewer," dsilil a 
myry follawo (for such as he niyrie yviW make myrye 
jests) — “ even as good right as a ijertre to yield iieros^ 
and prtity pygys to eat them.” ’ 

It is, of course, only for the spelling, or various 
*spcllmg8, of these 'words that tho bishop is responsible, 
they being here arbitrarily brought together from 
parts of his work merely to form ji specimen. 
Thera can be no doubt that lie would have pronounced 
, tho words ‘ people ' aud ‘ merry * in one uniform manner 
wherever fUey occur ; but it is curious to ^ou'^idor how 
; little wo can judge respecting the proiniueiulion of 
\ Their litera xcripta wmet ; but how 

vocalised it, wo cannot always decide. If the 
up any edition of Sternhold aud J^opkins, 
than a hundred years ago, ho ni;ty, 1 
read in I’sAlm ixxix^ «g. 

> V j O God, the Oonfiles do Invade, 

' thine heritage to spoil : 

' Jerusalem an heap is made — 

s'?" V' : ’ thy' temple they dehle. 

In Two ' iPkrta! ' By J* ohn Bale. JEdited 

Ooiu^, 'b^., b. a., from 

Bihrary of tho ' Dfiko; 


Any one who is atvare how many of what are called 
* yuljdirisms ’ in pronunciation lire in fact ‘ archaisms/ 
will naturally think that the ancient prouuiuiiation of 
I Bji^iil,’ like tho modern vulgar < 1 * 10 , was ‘spile.* Byt* 
if ho goes to one old black letter— ssy that nMlited 
by John AViiidct for the assignees of IJicbardyaRjiy in 
1503 he will find in the fourth line ‘defoij^;* and if 
he •goes to an^ither edition ho may find ‘.djiribylc and 
he Avill Icarii that in speeiihiting on matters, ho 

inn.st be on his^nard agjdnst mo^^^iiisers, find go to 
originals. Kven tlicn tlui rhymesyf our nnceslorfjfteacli 
us mueli less of their Twonun^itinn than wc might 
expect; uikI lh(' curious glhnj‘«‘‘'< 'which we sometimes 
got from them, and from ot'ncr sources, are only enough 
to malrc ns wish for more. 'r.)kc. for instance, Master 
llolofcrnes’s vituperation of Don Ailii.?n do Arimulo in < 
Jjordu Lnhour Lost, and sec wliat yt)n can make of it ; ‘ I 
abhor such pliantasins, such insociahlo and point-devise 
companions, such racket's of orthography, as to speak 
fine, wlien he should say dtuf/jf ; dvt, wlien he should 
pronounce drhf ; d, e, b, t; not <1, e, t; be clepcth a 
ealf, cauf : half, iKUif ; neighljour vocatiir ndumr ; 
nciiili aldawiatcd r//*; tins is abominable, wliieh we 
would call abliomhinhlc* Such a passage is curious, 
e<nniug from one of wliom it was askorl : ‘ Monsieur, 
arc >011 not lettered?’ and aii.iwered : ‘Yts, yes; he 
teaches ho vs the I lorn-hook.’ 


A FEW WOFDS ABflll'L' BOOMS ANJ) TITFIU 
OKXA^IEN'TS. 

• 

Tiik sun shiiu's brightly to-day, and liis beams glance 
lovingly from the llowerc. witlioul to those within tlio 
room, add rest ui)on tke ‘JA'e’ that r Lands among* 
them; the light is toned into softness by this green 
drap(‘ry, and reminds us of tlu* leaves and tracery 
winch peej) in at tlie windows. We find, in the effect 
of tlie wholi*, such a delicate reflex of the nature out- 
side, that we live with a half-eonscioiis perception that 
.bill a tent-like division (‘xists lietwei'iius {#iul the birds 
and blossoms in the ganleii. We love this room as wc 
do few others, not for the evidences of wealth in it, 
thongli these exist, bnt beeaiisc the idea regulating its 
arrangement is predominant through all its details. 
Afibetion and love of beauty -were pn'se-nt at its 
creation for Jionie-Iifc, am) worked it into harmony. 
All rooms miglit havi* this kind of bt'auty, eubjeet 
only to slight modilicalious from pfisition ami wealth, 

(,’liara.cter, in reality, h;is everytliing lo do with it. 
Booms tell us much of their inlialntants. Eo one will 
doubt who remembers llie stifl,, formal arrangtmient of 
Ahc drawing-room ‘at school,’ where the chairs stood 
ill the primmest rows and cunples, and the whole 
place hreatlied sueh an air of strict projiriety, that- 
we doubled whether a. hearty laugh would not ho un- 
Wconiing -in it; or the iiij^-onifortahle, siddom used^ 
conventional drawing-room, whieli has sucli fine-look- 
ing, unreadiible hooks on its ptilishcd tables ; or tho 
cheerful liny room of the friend who has very little • 
money, Tint very much taste, and -who \)iang8. an 
engraving there, and puts flowers here, and makOB A . , 
sfirine out of an ordinary garret. In some rooms, we 
see that life is respectably got tlirough in a rau^no of ^ 
eating, sleciiing, c^mfoi't-loving ; in others, tnat it 
glances to tlio stars, and lives wdtli tho flowers f ifd ' 
othcr% Again, that it finds out good in shady 
or crowded cities, and is filled with affection j | 
in tcRigcnce. • 

There are very fmv rooms, e3tcopt atnong I 

'^d most degra<l(Hl, that have not in tJieni i 

cationii of the love of beauty, which is so I 

human- nature. Influenced by tlio sama 
cottagers wife scotirs l|llr tins, 
b^d of enpB and saucers, '^bh'ys' 
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the pedlcr; and tlie nobleman collccta around hun all 
ho thinks precious in bronze or painting. Cleonli- 
xiess and order are certainly the simplest manifesdltions 
»oi!4j[ie love the beautiful in the household— the gAm, 
whichi^he feeling in its highest development must 
inclttde'^^ul <w) many among us remain satisfied 
with tlio i^er form, and from some reason or other, 
fail to see w^further gratification that is possible* to 
all. Nature, lio^^or, stimulates and satisfies this love 
evcryyhere„ and so^cty in many diroclSons is following 
in her footsteps. Lehms see wluifc can bo done in tlie 
matter. T^fter all, roo^s must still retain the impress 
of the character of their iii^hahitunts. Yes ; but there 
are certain general rules which all wlio do arrange 
them would do j'ell to ronieinhcr. In the first i)laco, 
theyishould be well lighted, and as thoroughly venti- 
lated as they can be made ; the eye should he pleased 
with their general effeet ; no detail of tadouring or 
ftimituro should mar it; they should he iiikd with 
gentle relief,- not unifonnity of colour; and tluTe 
should be as many waving lines, instead of angles, as 
possible. U'Jiey sliould contain all things necessary to 
their several characters, but notliing very superfluous; ] 
and- their wliole arrangement should indicate, and hb 
subservient to, the idea that })rompted it. Above all, ! 
they should Iiavo^in them some thing, or things, to 
soothe the thoughts, stimulate the fancy, and suggest 
Bomothing higher than tlic ordinary use.s which tJioy 
servo. Human beings, oven in the life of- a*day, exj^e- 
rlenee many fluctuation.s of mood, of joy or sadiiets ; 
and there should be some thing, if not person, in their 
homes, that would suggest to tliem^mute sympathy 
and comfort. 

Are sad ? It is -winter now, and these Jiyacintli 

%ulh8 are unsightly, but sjring Avill bring flowers 
to them, as time and patience will to us. Are \yc 
glad? These roses and geraniums glow in the sun- 
beams, and we rejoice together. Are we dull ? That 
beautiful Greek form rouses iis into activity again. Arc 
we weary of climbing, and dissatisfied with our >vant of 
success ? Turinto that llaphacl, and lot us remember,* 
that all who faint not by the way, and aspire worthily, 
shall at length he transfigured in the light of truth 
and beauty. There are few if any rooms tljjit need be 
without some such suggestion and comfort. Nature 
oifers them lavisl dy to all who care to seek them ; and 
first, and most generously, lier loveliest of treasures, 
flowers, which arc the briglitest of di*awing-rooni acces- 
sories, ns well as the sweetest of cottage adornments. 
6ea-W’eed, too — which is more difllcult to get, but wlicii 
arranged with taste, is so exquisite in colour — is a sweet 
remetnhrnnce of sea-sitle beaches and the- odour of the 
Bits of pine-bark and fir-codes arc beautiful* 
as to colour, and brinft back to us pictures of woods 
gleaming in the western lij'lit, and well-known land- 
scapes seen tbitmgh vistas of tall stems; sprays of 
clematis and bryony, a grtf^ip of ivy-lcavcs, or bunch 5f 
Hp© com, require nothing but a little graceful arrange- 
ment to throw a lipit of beauty o^or inmiy a dull 
corner. But some of these ornainenls arc perishable, 
and cah^but delight us for awhile. \Vc must have 
Something more permanent. Ah, then, therd 
shells which still echo faintly the delicious murmur of 
tlio waves, and reflect rill tbp colours of sea and sky 
t0g©thiQr$ dm or two of them we must secure: the 
nautilus^ fh)m whoso mouth shall hang in 
some pendent blossoms; and that Venus’s 
which glitters in the sunbeams os it lies ^pon 
the tabH and bears .the impresii ^of spirits' wings 
= tipen Its inner snrfaoe. Bron;smf, inarbles^ and paint* 
mgs be pti^hased 6niy by the wealthy, so w© will 
.h6t;i]peak then^ as we 

' ^ jtneianwhile t^joke - that 

M may 

■ 

;d treaiNirei sm modern • ^ 


. Grecian godi, and Italian Madonnas, may. honour 
own household delights by the expenditure of a ifew 
shillings. Of course, to the taste and requirements 
of each individual must ho left the selecdon of the 
kind and|*cliaractcr of th$ beauty ho desires to have 
around him. / 

Some subjects in art axe best suited for enjoyment 
in rooms destined for solitary use, others for those of 
general resort — some touch us peculiarly in one mood, 
some are w(dcomc to us in all. Of this last character 
* St Catherine borne by Angels ’ is a specimen : the 
earth sinks beneath them, they fly*^ so swiftly and yet 
so calmly I wc are in the air too with them, and mark 
l^^iw the world looks, witli its burdens of wrong 
and suflcring, as wc cleave our way through the fields 
of t‘lher uj) towards llic stars ; and that lovely one the 
spirits holjl so tenderly, how still and calm is every 
line I — she is at iieacc after the storm and the agony, 
^and for a space we lie still as she in those angel arms.. 
Of the same ebss is Itaphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ wliicdi 
is magnificent if we only contemplate the grouping of 
the figures, but truly sublime in the ideas it suggests. 
Pli^xman’s ‘Mercury and Pandora’ likewise, elegant 
and gi'iiccful in the highest degree, is peculiarly suited 
for generally used rooms and constant delight. But 
specimen crowd into our recollection for which we 
have not space. General sitting-rooms can bear a 
varletjf of subject and suggestion — they will have a 
variety of iiilmhitants or visitors ; and wdiile bearing 
the imi)ress of a certain unity, they should contain 
pleasure fur all, and stimuli for di fit-ring minds. We 
would not liabitually admit in them M^orks of art 
which rouse too painful a class of emotions. Fuseli’s 
picture of ‘Count Ugolino in Prison,’ in, which the 
stony fixedness of despair deprives us, as we gaze, 
almost of tilt living hope within us, wo could not 'near 
to liavc near us habitually. That wonderfully beau- 
tiful marble of Francesca di llimini and her lover, 
wliich appeared in the Great Exhibition last year, ■would 
come under the same law of banishment. It realised 
so perfectly the hopelessness of at sight of it 

•»ve swooned in spirit as Dante did in reality. Life has 
so many stern realities for most of us, that in art wc 
need relief, and generally desire to find rcuewed hox»e 
and faith through delight and gladness. 

In rooms where we need care to please only our- 
selves, we can follow our own tastes more entirely 
and freely. lu them, shall w^e not have a Madonna 
whose ‘eyes are homes of silent x)rayer?*-^a copy 
of *1 Xj la Roche’s ‘ Clirist,’ so touching in its sad and 
noWe serenity ? or some bust or engraving of poet or 
hero, which shSill bo to us as a biography, never failing 
to stimulate us in the best direction? Or shall we 
^lavc a coi)y of that fine Mercury, who stands resting 
lightly on the cartli witli one foot, and raised, out- 
stretclied arms, in the act of ascending from it— the| 
embodiment of aspiration? All these things are 
symbols of noble thought, and they may belong to us 
as easily now' as a copy of Bacon or Bhakspearo. 
is great cause for rejoicing. Fantastic tonituxe, old 
china, ami jtuch-like things, will one day be supersede 
in draw'ing-rooms, just as the old, barboroasly-eol^dfi^ 
[‘Noahs’ and * Abrahams’ of the cottage uotf | 
easily l)e by picturt*8 in better perspective aisa Jkwi 
I tostq, Then there will bo danger of 
with gitpd things — a great mistake also; an 
I should have a siiini>le background, should ^slk^ 
mbtal on a sullen ground.’ Booms, from 
of wealth or taste, sbouM neyor Imtm^ 
curiosity-shops* Forbearance and 
necessary in this as in all things. 
gold ’is worse than useless. =■ ■ y’-' 

' Let us not question thu'need M 


care for mere direlliiig*^lesst \ 
nmMks of the yotttigt 
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is important that influences and educates 
th$ Mill, love «ad thcmght shall work together in our 
hc^es, and create in idl details something akin to the 
u^tersal harmony they should typify. 

■i ’ 

INVESTMENTS! 

Wnxr IS to he done with the money which is realised 
in the ordinary course of alToirs, has latterly become a 
kind of puzale. There it goes on accuniiilating as a 
result of iudustiy ; ]^ut what tlicn ? A person can but 
eat one dinner in tho day ; two or three coats arc about 
he needs for the outer man ; he can hut live in one 
lioUso at a time ; and, in short, after paying aw:^" alj 
I* he needs to pay, he finds that he has not a little over 
for— investment. Since our young days, this word 
investment has come remarkably iiito iiso.^ All are 
looking for investments ; and us supply ordiiuirily 
follows demand, up there rise, at periodical intervals, 
an amazing number of plans for Ibe ssud investments 
— In plain English, relieving peojde of their money. A 
Ibw years ago, railways were the favourite absorbents. 
Bailways, on a somewhat more honest pvij'ciple, nyiy 
possibly again have their day. Meiiiuvliiie, the iiinn 
of money has opened up to him a very comprehensive 
field for the investment of his cash : he can send it 
upon any mission ho chooses ; he niny dig turf with it, 
or he may dig gold; he may catch wliales, or he maj' 
catch sprats, or do fifty other things ; but if he see it 
again after having relinquished his hold upon it, ho 
must have excrcisv'd more discretion than falls to the 
lot of tho majority of Her Majesty’s lieges in their 
helter-skelter steeple-chasing after i^O per cent. Our 
present business, however, is not with legitimate 
speculation, but with schemes in which no <lipcrcti()ii is 
exerfciscd, or by which discrotiou is s(‘t tc,* sleep— in a 
word, with bubble investments ; and tlio history of 
many of the most promising of lliese speculations may 
bo read in the following brief and not altogidhcr 
mythical biography, of an interesting spocimeii whioli 
suddenly fell into way, uini is supposed to 

have lately departed' this life, ^ 

llic Long Bangle Excavator Bock -Crushing and 
Gold-AVinaing Comi^any was bom from tlie brain of 
Aurophilus Hobrowii, Esq., of Smallclumge Dell, in 
the county of Middlesex, betAveen the liours of ten and 
eleven at night on the 14th of October 1851. It Avas 
at first a shapeless and unpromising bantling; but 
being introduced to the patronage of a conclave of 
exiieriencod drynur8e8,yt speedily Iwcamc deveiwixjd 
in form and proportion; and before it Avas ten ihiys 
old, was formally introduced, Aviih ofl/cial gamitarc, 
to the expectant public, by whom it Avas received with 

r ieral approbation and favour. Tlic new company, ^ 
a dashing pros|)cctus, held forth a certain prospect 
fOf enormous advantages to shareholders, with uu entire 
exemption from responsibility of every sort. IHie shares 
were a million in numl)cr, at one pound csich, AAuth- 
oulv i«y further call — on the loose-cash principle, and 
HO ligning of documents. Aurophilus DobruAvn was 
eliemon of the committee of management.^ 

intentions of the company, as dotaikd at lengtli 
in tlusir eloquent prospectus, were to invade tlie gold 
of the Australian continent with a monster 
contrived by the indefatigable CrushcliflT^ and 
iWlMt it was confidently expected, Avould dc^pur the 
itjhe. auriferous district at a rate averaging about 
> per minute. It was funiislicd, so t^e 
Saveliod, With ft stomach of 260 tons capacity, 
;#£th pcmtftltic grinders of steel of the most 
y eimbling it with ease to digest the 
life lodks, to crush the masses of quartz 
to deposit the vfrgin gold upon a 
machine was to bo set 
hmdstSme fom of Hhe pressure 
IfiOO ^unds^wei#t ci pure gold 



per d\pm was considered a very low estimate of its 
powers of production. These reasonable expectations 
being Aiodestly set forth in circulars and public adver- 
tiseiTieiits, and backed by the augiast patrciiage of the 
respectable and responsible individuals above n^uedi 
the Long Bangc Excavator Company opeediiy grew 
into vast repute. The starving herd encamped in 
Stagg’s Alley, new at once to pen, ink, ap'’’’papor, and 
applications lor shares poured in by/liousands. Uc- 
forees were hunft-d up, o j they avo/6 not-— that is no 
great matter. Half a million o^lIic shares wero*du1y 
allotted ; ami that done, to tla^-ttuprenio dclcdtatiou of 
the slags. Mr Stiekemup tjio broker, in conjunction 
AA’itb bis old friend and colleague Mr Knockemoff, fixed 
the price of share r, by an inaugural transaction of 
considerable amount, at 25 ]K*r eewit.'* above pa^ at 
which they Avent oil' brisUl3^ Now were the stags to 
be seen Hying in every direcUon, eager to turn a penny 
before the inevitable hour axq)oinU‘d for pa^'iuent on 
the shares. It avus curious to obserA^e dlie gradual 
AA'ano of covetousness in tlie cervnl mind ; how, as llio 
fat (‘fill hour .'i])proa(;licd, their demand fnr iirofit grcAv 
small by degret's and bi*autifiilly less. Eroin -Is. pro- 
n?inm tier sbiire to its. ; from .'Is. to 28. ; from 2s. to Is. ; 
and tlienee to sueli a thing as jid., 8d., 7d., and still 
downwards, till, ns the hand of the dial verged upon 
the closing slroke of the hell, they eon',!escended to 
resign their Long Bangc hixeavatora to the charge of 
buyers Avdid pay for the shares tlu^y held. The 
com])nny was now fairly afloat. By tho aid of 

A foAv ek Aor rigg(‘rs to put on the pot, 

To stir it romiu gently, and serve Atliile kv.a.s hot, 

the shareg rose higher than had been (JXpcctod^ Auro- 
idiilus Dolu’own sold his? 50,000 at a handsome pre-* 
miurftj^nd realised wlnvt he avus pleased privately to ternt 
‘ something suhstantiar by tlie speculation. Tiie public 
became ontluisiustic on tlie subject of tUo Long 
Bange Excavalors, and for a lew short weeks they wore 
tJio f.ivouritc speculation of the market. By and by, 
however, a rmnour began to be Avliispe^gd aiwut on the 
subj(jct of llie monster-machine, the stomach of which, 
it Avas secretly hinted, Avas alarmingly out of order, and 
resisted all^ the tonics of the engineer. It was currently 
reported among parties most interested, that from late 
experiments made, previous to embarkation, it had 
been ascertained bi'yond a doubt, that though the peris- 
taltic apparatus digested jiints with perfect ease, it yet 
rejected quartz — a defect which it Avas but too plain 
would be fatal to the production of gold. The effect of 
this rumour avus most alarmingly depressing upon the 
value of the .shares. In a fcAv days, they fell 60 i>c,r 
cent. beloAA’ ^ar, Avitli fcAV buyers even at that. At this 
junctuiv, it was cUseoveivd tluA one of tho directors 
was actively bearing the market; but tlie discovery 
w'as not made before that disinterested personage, who 
l&d iireviously disptisi'd ofothe whole of his original 
allotment at a hamlsomc premium, had secured abovb 
lt>,000 new shares at a cost of tfinuit half their upsi^t 
value. A colleague openly accused him of this fils* 
graceful traffic at a general meeting of the diroctor$| 
ao<l declared that ho had not words to express Ids 
disgust at one Avho, for tlio sake of his own personftil 
Iirofit, could coiulcsjciid to depreciate tlie propejj^ty of 
his constituents. U*he accused retorted, and the inocti^ 
growing stormy and abusive, ended late at nighf 
cloBedadoors. . 4 

A few days after, afiMrs again began to 
turn*upwards. Tlie ftiilure of tho engine 
to be an erroneous and altogether unfot 
It was boldly asserted, that the small 
one inch to the foot, had actually 
messes of Scotch granit^ and eliminated 
ounces of pure metal; jind^ these 
bited under a glaas^mse in the omo if ths 
In 3^f of their triumpiatit 
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tb^o again as rapidly as they haci lately falleij, and 
honourable gentlemen who had held on, had an oppor- 
» tunity of turniiTg thomselves^round. It is to'lfe sfip- 
r ppsed that some o£ them at least did that to fticir 
satisfaction ; at anyratc, the respectable and responsible 
concomrs of ^lic Tiong Range Excavator Rock-Cnish- 
ing and'*^old- Winning Company very ^onn began to 
turn their Hji^s iipon the public aliogother. Ily ♦de- 
grees, the wSMo body of directors, trnatees, counsel 
, and agents, dwmh<ed down a solidary clerk paring 

his lAiils in' a dcsertW olfice. Shares at a discount of 
60, 70, <> 0 , 90 ])er attcst(»d the deelino of the 

speculation. Jlononrahlc gentlemen were reported to 
have gone upon tlieir travels. 'Plie oflice was at first 
‘temporarily closed,’ and then let to the new com^iany 
for ^ridging tliti Ijiirdanelles on the Tiil)ular rriindplo. 
The engine of the Jiong Riiiigo hlxcnvators, according to 
the last reiiort, had foundered — hut Avhetlur in the 
brain of CrushclilT, the engineer, or on the Scilly Rocks, 
we could not clearly make out. ’.riie only one of fne 
.original proinolcrs who lias latterly <‘on<lescended to 
gratify the gaze of the ])iihUe, i.s tlie Ihiroii Radlihotf, 
who, a few' days ago, made his apiKN'irance on the 
monkey-h'oard of an onniihns, whenee he 'was suddenly 
escorted by policeman 15. 1001, to the luvsencc of a 
magistrate; who unsymi>!ithisingly transferred him to 
CIcrkonwell Jjiil, for certain paltry threepenny defal- 
calions, due to a lap.se of memory which our slumieful 
code persists in regarding as worthy oti iii.-ar(*eration 
and liard labour. Ho is now an active momher of a 
company legally ineorporat(‘d under go^ ernment saiie- 
tion, forgiindiiig the wind upon llio rei;olving princijde. 
It is not prcci.My known when the first ilUidend on 
thei..on" Range E.vcavators will lie def‘hm‘d. Sanguine 
^spcculuwrs in the L. R. E., aid tile 'riianus fontlngra- 
tion Company, expect to draw both dividends on the 
same duy. Tii the ineantimo, llic hooks are safe in the 
custody of Messrs lloldcm Tiglit and Jlrass, of ddiieves’ 
Inn; inul ill-natured people are not wanting, who j 
insinuate that they const it uto the only im»i»orty 
availahlo foi* tlm heiudit of the shareholders. 

lA't us now tm<c a glance, at a .snug little commercial 
bubble, blown into being by ‘ highly rospeetable men/ 
a private aflair altogetlier, which never liad a name 
upon ’Change, and w as managed — wo cannot say to llie 
BatisfoQtion of all parties — 1a’ tlic originating contriver.s, 
without making any noise in tlic j).i]K‘rs, or exciting 
phhlic attention in anyway. We will call it, for the 
sajfo of a name, ‘ Tlie ISalxd and Jxiwrivcr Steam Kavi- 
gation Company.* I.iOW'rivor is a pleasant, genteel little 
village, which has of late 3 'ears sprung audtlenly into 

existence on the eoayt of shire, iijid has been 

growing, for the last seven years, with cac\t. siieceeding 
Slimmer, more and moii‘ a place of favourite resort wiiii 
the inhabitants of Jlabel. Atr Montague Whalebone 
took an early liking to tbe place, and built a row of 
gwdly houses by tbe watt^p-side, and a grand hotel jft 
the oiul of the f(*w' stumps of pitidiy stakes diguitied 
by the liame of tlie pier. Jiut the Jiotel lacked 

1 'customers, and tbe houses wanted tenants; and tlie 
whole atjjiir threatened to fall a prey to river-fog and 
mildew, w'heu the Babel and Lowri ver Steam NavijL 9 »it^on 
Compimy came to the rescue, and phict'd it npon*a 
permanent and expansive footing. Of tlic original 
coii^fttution of this snug compauy,®it is not easy to say 
' anything with certainty. All wo know i», that, some 
men years rigo, it was cummtly eiKiken of in ip’ivatc 
. ’ circled «s a capital inycstiUent for moUcy, au|)po»ing only 
' tliat? ^liares could be got ; iMit was t^ie difliculfc thing. 

. dividends were to be te^ispd Ijiy building four 

, vstoftmers, and running them, betiyccn Babol and Low- 
riyer. tlpon tSxo n%t bojl.*prfes^i prospeetps, privately 
; sparingly wiw lyliispered that it was 

;''i to go a tlie names 

5- of 3&amoi»^ of Mon-' 

v; diXowrii^er; of Lorlkiard 

Starboard, llsq., ship-buildor ; and Piston Bod'd^ Bsq., 
of the firm of Boiler & Rodd, ongincera, as directory. 
The shares were L .20 each, liable to calls, tliouj^/no 
calls w'crc anticipated ; and it was reckoned an enor- 
mous favour to get th(?m. TratBc in sliares was 
(liseountcnianced : the company had no iSiish to be 
regarded as a (duster of speculators, hut rather as 
a band of brothers, (’o-oporating together for their 
common benefit. Of course, the necessary legal for- 
malities were gone through — that co.idd not safely bo 
dispen.setl wdtli. , . 

In spite of the difficulty of obtaining shares, a pfetty 
large number ol' tlieni got into the bands of the rcapect- 
ijlilt; ^)ortion of the public, and tbe Avbole W'ero soon 
taken up. The* boals were built by Larboard Starboard, 
h:.s(j. ; iuxl tbe engines, as a matter of course, were put 
on hoard by Messrs Iloiler «& Rodd; ICrehus Carbon, 
Esep, su]>plied, at tlie curnmt rates, tlu* necessary fuel ; 
and at all hours of the day tlic vessels ran backwards 
^nnd forwards, ‘carrying euslorners to Mr Montague 
Whalchono*s hotel, and lodgers to the new tenements, 
which soon began to rise arouml it in all direction.s. 
Lowriver took amazingly, and rose rajiidl}' in imblic 
estimation ; Mie boats tilled well, and tlie speculation 
lu-oinised great things. Wlien, however, after several 
months of undevialing iirosperily, the shareholders 
h(\gan to Idok for sonu* return for their capital in the 
8 hai>e of a diviileiid, each one of them was individually 
surprised by a ‘call:’ L,5 a sliaro was w'aiUcd to 
clear ofi’ urgiMit re.^ponsibilities, ‘The outfitting costs 
had b(‘(m gri'iiter than was foreseen,’ and the demands 
upon the sharelsolders wore not likely to he limited to 
the fir.'^t call. The victims rushed, as they were invited 
to do, to the ofl’u'c, to insjicet the accounts. The 
engineer w’a.s there to receive thorn, and, ‘all suavity 
and polileneij'?, submitted every fa(*t and figure to Vheir 
inv(‘stigation. 'J'here W'as nothing to be found fault 
with • (‘verythiiig w’as fairly booked; hut there w'ns a 
heavy halniu'c dead against the e(uni»a.ny. The euginei?r 
himself ])ut a Jong face upon the allhir, and shrugged 
hi.s shouldtTs, and' mumbled sojjuiiijing about liaving 
tbiirned his own finger.s, &e. Afteite this, reports 
soon got abroad very prejudieial to the value of the 
investments, 'riieii came tbe w’inter, during which few' 
lia.s.<i‘ngers travelled to LowTivcT; and witli Christmas 
came another L.5 cull. People grow tired of paying 

20 i>(T cent, for nothing, and many forfeited their 
sliaies by suffiTiiig them to ho sold to pay the calls. 
This game went on for nearly throe years — all ‘calls* 
niul jgio dividends; until at length it would have been 
difficult to find five jiersons out of the original 500 who 
hel^\shares id the Habel and LowrivcT Steam Navi- 
gation C’ompaiiy, and there was next to nobody loft to 
0 catl upon. 

Year.'? liave rolled on since then. Lowriver has growm 
into a poimlar and poimlous marine summer rcsidGU(^«l 
Mr Montague Whalebone, who knew whut he waa abQUf, 
having bought and leased the building-ground, has 
become the owuie.r of a vast properly inerensiu" in ^alue 
every day. J.arboard Starboard, Esq., is on the yay to 
become a millionaire, and has several now boats building 
for the company’s service at the present xncrt%iei|t* 
]M(:ssis Boiler & Rodd bare quintupled their Cdtabliivi;* 
mont, and are in a condition to execute govortljmi^ftt 
contracts. Erebus darbon, Esq,, has found a 
i in tire company for hundreds of thousands of 
coal, ttiicl, from keeping a solitary whtir^ has 

Ix^ the owner of a fleet of colliers. At 
(:ohipnny consists of six Ihdividuals-^tlie 
projectors, and a couple of ol(I 

4^ho had the penetration, in lth;e^ 

through the ‘bearing doijge,* .arid ' 

or frightened ofT. They^paUt , 

and bought othors-— and '< 

asserted ‘a voice in 

to a full and Mt khiure mim 
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solid' fortunes 'by the speculation ; while® the original 
‘ shafoliolders, wliosc money brought the company into 
exiateiice, hav8 reaped nothing but losses and vexation 
in' return for their capital. 

'But enough, and more tJiiwi enough, on tho, score of 
the delusive farces which, with pretences ijmost as 
transparenrns the above, .arc from time to lime idaycd 
off for the purpose of easing the public of their suikt- 
duous cash. iiCt us glance briefly at a speculation of 
a different kind,' no less a bubble as it proved, but one 
whose tragic issues have already wrought the wreck of 
many innocent fandlies, and which, at flic iircsent 
moment, under tlic operation of the W’iiiding-up Act, 
is darkening with ruin ami tlio fear of ruin a huiKlrcd 
humble abodes. We have good reason to know it:/ 
history too well; ami we sliall, in as fi*w words as 
possible, present tlie facts most important to be known 
to. the reader’s consideration, with the viewi*of iiieiil- 
eating caution by the misfortumss of olliors, and sliowing 
at the same time how possible it is, under llu; present 
law regulating joint-stock ]»artneraliips, for an honest 
nuin, by the most inadvertent act, to entail misery iii>on 
himself^ and destitution upon his offspring. 

It is some fifteen or twenty 3’ears ago, smeo a com- 
pany of two or tiiree speculative geniuses issued a i>Ian 
for establishing, in a delightful glen situated but a fi‘w 
miles from a wijll-knowu Welsli port in ilie Bristol 
Channel, a brewery upon an extensive scale. TIio 
prospectus, as a matter of course, promised to tlie 
shareholders tlie usual golden advantages. 'J’liO crystal 
current which meandered througli the valley was to be 
converted into rnalt-liquor — so gri'at were tlie natural 
and artillcial advantages wliieli eomlmied to ellvct that 
result — at one-half tlie cost of such a transformation in 
any other loi^ality; and the liiiuor produced was to he 
of sijph exquisite velisli and potency, tliat ;ill Britain 
W'as *to compote for it.s possession. So pihusible was 
everything made to appear, that men of commercially 
acquired fortune, of tlio greatest c'xpenenei*, and of 
long-tried judgment, invested their capital in iJie fullest 
confidence of success. Following tlieii* e\ample, trades- 
men and einployer./^JiA the same; and, 111 imitation of 
their betters, ntrtnbrrs of xhtsoiis of the classes of small 
shopkeepers and labouring-men invested their .small 
savings in share.s in tlie ‘ Jlonianlic Valley Bivvery/ 
Tlio number of join (-proprietors amounted in all to 
somo hundreds, lioldiiig shares in numbers 

proportioned to tludr means or tlieiv 8])eculative 
spirit. Not one in fifty of them kncAv ui\> tiling of the 
art of brewing, or had any knowledge of the locality 
wliere the scheme wins to be curried out; but no dftuht 
was entertained of the .speedy .and great ,pucees3 avJ^cIi 
w'us promised. 

The land w^as bought, the necessary building.^ were 
substantially erected, and tlu3 three iiriiieipal concoctors 
of tho scheme, one of whom >va9 a lawyer, were ap- 
pointed to manage tlio concern, and empowered to 
borrow money in ease it shouUl be wanted, to complete 
tho plitnty and to w'ork it until Ibc profits came in. 
They4iad every advantage for the production of a cheap 
and ^Jjerior article: labour, hind-carriage, and w'aler- 
eattiago, were all at a low charge in tho iicigbhonrhood ; 
arid materials, upon the whole, rated rifthcr under 
th^ oyer tho average. Year after year, how'ever, 
.passed fn^ay^ and not a farthing of dividend came to 
Shinr^ot^ers ; promises only of largo jirofits at 
inture pm'iod—that was all. It liappemd that 
tho ihat^hold^ luwl invested any very large 
thought % fortunate ciremnstaneb, 


' thought % fortunate circumstance, 

felt very deeply involved. Tho rich 
their superfluity, and they coul4 
m ilio subject of the Bomantic Valley, 
their hca4s when tho supposed 
hinted at. The poor felt' 
of. the Reediest aqld their single . 
at a terrible discount, while they. 


would yet realise something. As time rolled on, 
sevcrii of tho older proprietors died ofij and willed 
away/.,with the rest of their property, the Homantlc 
Valley Brewery shares to their friends and relatives. 
A considerable number of them thiia passed from the 
first liolders to the hands of others, one and all of whoih 
n.aturally accepted tho legacies devised ‘to them, and 
gave the iieccsJary signatures to the documculs which 
made the -shares their own. 

Mcauwldle, lhe,jn.*inngcrs wont on ’working an mipro- 
lilalile business, borrowing' numey on the credit ofi the 
joint proprietors ; and in the face of all the, airvau- 
lagcs upon wliich tliey iilnmcd themselves, plunged 
deeper and deeper into ilci<t, until, being forced to 
borrow at a high rate of interest to pay for the use of 
former Joans, tliey found lla-ir ei-edit. ii>,the thirteenth 
year of llicir existence, ■'com jiletely ex'nau'ited ; and 
the bubble burst at once in ruin, utter and complete, 
ovcrwliclming all who ncro legally eonnected with it, 
•cither by original imrcliase, by transfer, or by inherit- 
ance. Independent country gentlemen, \fest-country 
manufacturers, and mcrcliants of snb.staiilial capital, 
were summarily pounced upon by the fangs of the law, 
aqd all simnJitaucously strippeil of everything they 
possessed in I be world. Profession, il men, thc'fathers 
of famiiii‘S {jentcelly bred and educated, were s-iiumarily 
bereft of c\ery farthiiei, jiml condemned in tjic decline 
of life to begin the world afresh. JSoL a few, seized 
with mortal chagrin at the horrible consmmnatiou of 
an afijiir v Inert had never been anything but a source 
of lo-'s and Mimoyance, sunk at once into the grave. 
Others - -.iceustomed perhaps for half a century to 
tin' apiiliances ol ^'a^e and luxury, and who were the 
owners of no.sjiitable mansions, tie' centres of genteel 
resort — at tlu' pri'sent i^oment hide their tn'iids in ., 
eollayi's, and huts, and eleemosynary (jiuimbovs, wlicro 
they n itluT in silence and in'glect umlcr the cold breath 
of alien (‘harity. Some, at three.scove, are driven forth 
from a life of indulgence, and inactivity, to earn their 
daily bread. Young and rising Ir.adesinen, who had had 
tlie misfortune to inherit from a relative or a^patroii but 
a fi.'W sliaies, or evaai a single one, saw themselves .at 
ojice i»recii)itatcd into bankruptcy. One case, for which 
Avc can personally vouith, is beyond measure distressing: 
a gentleman of good fortune dying, Iiad bequeathed to 
eacli of a large i’amil}' of dangliters a liand.soiiie provi- 
sion ; shortly before tlie Inirsting of the fearful bubble, 
the mother also died, dividing by will her own fortune 
among the young ladies, and leaving to each one a few 
shares in the Bomantic Valley Brewer}'. The tnifis- 
forence of iht'se sinires to the scver.al children uuwlo 
the whole of them liable to the extent of their entire 
property ; and the whole six unfortunates were actually 
beggared to the last farthing, and east upon the world 
*lo shift as they might. 'I’o detafl the domestic desola- 
tion caused by this iniquitous afiair, would require the 
sj^ace of a large volume. It has wrought nothing but 
wretchedness and ruin to to whom it promised 

unexampled ])rospcrity, and it is yi‘t working still 
HKire — nor is it likely to stop, for might that wo can 
see, so long as it presents a mark ibr legal cupidity. 
All tliut could be got for the creditors has bccii; 
O20t8rfed long ago from the wx'altliier portion of the 
victims ; but the loans arc not yet all liquidated, and, 
the claim yet remavnngiUrrsatisfied, is now thei* pre- 
text under which tho lawyers are sucking the lifer, 
blood from the hard-working and struggling class of 
shsirehbklers, who, while industriously striving l^r n 
respectable positiop, are considered worth ; 

tho sake of the costs/ though tliey w'Ul never - 
penny towards tho debt, ^ , / 

Besides the persons vho have the settlement of 
in their hands, tho original concocters . of tliedee^^ 
are the only persons whqihavo pfOfik^d iVopJi 
tions. They indeed rid# gloriously aloft 


tii^ have wrought. The process 


lotJMSrAix 


TOUnoged to extract a lordly independence for them** 

‘ lelreii, fh>m a scheme which has resulted in th»desti- 
, tution and misery of every other participator is a 
^ mystery we do not protend to fathom in this case — 

' though it one of l>y no> means unusual occurrence 
in connection with bubble-companies of all sorts. 

THE ostrich! , , 

l?o» the following particulars relatb'o to the habits 
of the ostvicli, and the val'ious modes of taking it, 
M^e arc indebted to a gentleman who spent many years 
in Northern Africa, and collected these details from 
native sportsmen, his prin^'Ipal informant being Abd-el- 
Kader-Mohamincd-bcn-Kfiddour, a Nimrod of renown 
throughout tha Arab tribes of this region. 

Tile ostrich co^lnt^y, says Ben-Kaddour, may be 
described ns a rectangle, of wliicli the towns of X-nsalah, 
Figig, Sidi-Okbo, and Warklah form the angles ; that 
is, it comprises the northern skirts of the Saharian* 
desert, whoi^ water and herbage are plentiful in com- 
parison with the arid plains of the centre. Throughout 
this region, ostriches may frequently be seen travelling 
In pairs, or in companies of four or five couples ; but 
wherovop there has boon a recent fall of rain, one is 
almost sure to find them grazing together in large 
numbers, appearing at a distance like a herd of camels. 
Tliis is a favourable opportunity for ostrieh-hunting, 
especially if the weather is very warm; for^the greater 
the heat, the less vigour have the birds Vor prolonging 
the chase. It is well known, that though the ostrich 
cannot rfiiso itself into tlie air, it is nevertheless so 
swift of foot, tliat it cannot be foirly run down even by 
the horses of tliia region, which, on an cuuergoncy, are 
, known Vo run 180 miles in single day. An ostrich- 
hunt i^, therefore, undertaken by at least ton horsemen 
together, who, being apprized of the spot where a largo 
group are feeding, approach with extreme caution, and 
form a cordon round them. To prevent the birds from 
escaping ft'oin the circle thus formed, is all they attempt, 
and it requires their utmost dexterity. The terrified 
creatures run hither and thither; and not mnn.iging 
their breath us they would do in an ordinary pursuit, 
they at length ■ become exhausted, and betray it by 
flapping their wings. Tlie sportsmen now fall delibe- 
rately upon them, and either load them away alive, or 
fell them with a blow on the head. Their first care is 
to remove the skin, so as to preserve the feathers 
ujjinjured ; Iho next is to molt down the fat, and pour 
it into bags formed of tlie skin of the thigh and leg, 
strongly tied at the lower end. The grease of an 
ostrioh in good condition fills both its legs ; and as it 
brings three times the price of commdil butter, it is 
considered no despicajjle part of tlic ganfl*. It is no^ 
only eaten with bread, and used in the preparation or 
kooskooSf and other articles of food, but the Arabs 
reckon it a valuable remedy in various maladies. Jn 
rheumatic attacks, fo; in^ance, they rub it on the part 
aJ^ted till it penetrates thorouglily ; then lay the 
patient in the burning sand, with his head carefully 
prot^ted. A prof^ise pcrsinration comes on, and the 
imre is ^complete. In bilious disorders, the gi'c^isp is 
ilglitly warmed, mixed with salt, and administered as a 
^tion. It acts thus as a iTowerful aperient, and causes 
gresK. emaciaiiott £br the time ; buit the x>atient, say the 
Aral^ having been thus relieved from nil the bad 
humours in his body; afterwards acquires robust health, I 
and his sight becomes singularly good. The Hesh of 
dressed with pepgpr igid meal, forms tlie 
sup^ of sportsmen. 

Ostiidh*>i^ooiing is conditmted id a diflbrent 
p^unor, imd as it is pfaoldMid Only or chiefly during 
this, of to it wo are principally 

for thO the Arabs have 

the habits>0f#h^^ > 

> #0 'pmring-season ^ is ^he mohth ' of,. August. The ^ 


mmda (female) is getmral^ shy/afld>thO dshm has 
often to pursue the object of his choioo at fliU speed for 
four or five days, during which he neither eats nor 
drinks. 'When, however, she has consented to be his, 
she nev^ again quits 1dm till the young ones are 
reared ; fed tbc bond between them is equaHy respected 
by all tneir companions : there is no fluting about 


by all their companions : there is no fluting about 
mates, as among some other gregarious species. ' 

The period of incubation begins in the 'month ^ 
November, and presents the best opportunity fbr 
shooting the osfcricli. At this season, also, the feathers 
are in the finest condition, thougli..tho fat is much less 
abundant. Five or six sportsmen sot out togetlier on 
horseback, taking with them two camels Iqdcn with 
pro^^sions for a month, besides an abundant supply of 
powder and ball. They search for phices where rain 
has lately fallen, or whore pools of water occur, for 
in such Idealities there is likely to be that plentiful 
herbage which never falls to attract the ostrich. Having 
discovered its footprints, the sportsmen examine; them 
with caro. If they appear only here and there on 
the bare spots, they indicate that the bird has been 
here to graze ; hut if they cross each other in various 
divections, i:tuI the grass is rather trampled down than 
eaten, the ostrich has certainly made her nost in thw 
neighbourhood, and an active but cautious search for 
it is commenced. If she is only making licr nest, the 
ojKTatioii may 1)C detected at a great distance, as it 
consists simply of pushing out the saud from the centre 
to the circumrercnco of a circle, so as to form a largo 
hole. The saud rises in dense clouds round the spot, 
and the bird utters a pining cry all day long. When 
the nest is finished, she crit'S only towards three in the 
afternoon. The female sits on the eggs from morning 
till upon, while her mate is grazing; at neon, he takes 
her i->lacc, mid she goes to the iiasture in her e^tum. 
When she fc turns, slie places licrself facing her mate, 
and at tlio distance of five or six paces from the nest, 
wliich he occupies all night, in order to defend it from 
enemies, especially from tlio jmskals, which often He 
in ambush, ready to take lulvantago of an ungiiardcnl 
moment. Hunters often find 'carcasses of these 
animals near ostriches’ nests. 

III the morning, while the reumda is sitting, the 
sportsmen dig on cadi side of the nest, and at 
about twenty paces from it, a hole deep enough to 
contain a man. In each of these they lodge one of 
their best marksmen, and coyer liim up witli long 
grass, allowing only the gun to jirotrudo. One of 
these is to shoot the male, the other the female. The 
rcuiftdii, seeing this operation going forward, becomes 
tciyified, and «i'uns of!* to join her mate ; but he does 
not believe there is any ground for her terror, and 
with Bomewliat ungallant chastisement, forces her to 
return. If these preparations were made while the 
dclim was sitting, lie would go after her, and neither 
w'ould return. The roumda having resumed hor pla^j 
the sportsmen take caro not to disturb her } it Is the 
rule to slioot the delim first, and they patiently W^t 
his return from the pasture. At noon, he talfes his 
place as usual, sitting with his wings outsprea4, so as 
to cover all the eggs. In this position, the thighs mre 
extremely ^prominent, and the appointed mai^jbESiAan 
takes aim at them, because, if he succeeds la 
them, there is no chance of escape, which thfHre wotM 
be if almost any other part were wounded^ As as 
he folh^ the other sportsmen, attracted the ’ 

nut up and bleed mm aocoi^ng to 
, Koran. They hide ' 

! every trace of the blood that 
ireuinda comes home at nighty 
at the absence of her mate,' 
that he wa# hungry, and' 
she takes his place oh the 
secemd marksmtm'M4helijitph.#i^w 
/ostrich hi 
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U9Util drinkiDg'^place^ a good akpt being toncealed in a 
liole, whenoe bo fires on it. The ostrich drinks nearly 
every five* dajs when" there is water ; otherwise it can 
do without it for a much longer time. Nothing hfit 
excessivo thirst induces it ojirer to approach a human 
habitation^ and then it flics as soon as, it i,^ satisfied. 
It has bwn observed, that wliencver the flashing 
lightning announces an approaching storm, it hastens 
towards the water. Though single birds may often Imj 
shot on these occasions, it is a much less certain sport 
than killing them on the nest, and less profitable, as 
in the latter case the eggs form no contemptible part 
of the spoil. 

Tlio nest of an ordinary pair contains from twenty- 
five to tliirty eggs. But it often happens that s^vci'Jl 
couples unite to hatch together ; in this case, tiicy form 
a great circular tiavity, the chh'st (!Ouplo lay their eggs 
in the centre, and the others make a regular «lisposition 
of theirs around them. Thus, if there are four younger 
couples, they occupy tlio four angles of a square. When* 
the laying is finished, the eggs arc pushed towards the 
centre, but not mixed; and when tlio eldest tlclim 
begins to sit, all tlio rest take tlioir places ’'vhen^ their 
eggs have been laid, the femoles observing sim>hir 
ftirder. These associations are found only where the 
liorbage is very jilentiful, and they are understood 
always to be family groups, the centre e^iuple hi‘irig 
the parents of the rest. The younger birds lay fewer 
and smaller eggs — those of one year old, for instanei*, 
liavc only four or live, 'flic period of iiicuhation is 
ninety days. 

In tho case of several couidi's associated thus in the 
same nest, tlio sportsmen do not attempt to destroy any 
but the old ones ; for if they were to set about making 
as many heJes as tlierc were ostriches, the whole com- 
pany would take fright and decamp, ilnt perhaps it is 
deterinined to leave them all in peaeeabTi* possessiem 
for tho pre,sent, and rather make a i)roy of the hi ixxl 
when hatched. TJie watcliing of the iii*sts in such 
cases has led to further observations. Tlio eggs of 
each pair are disposeil in a heap, always surmounted 
by a conspicuous «ifio,»ivhich was the first laid, and Jiasj 
a peculiar dcstfiiation. When the <lclim pfTccives that 
tho moment of hatching lias arrived, he breaks ibo egg 
which he judges mo.st maturo<l, and at tJio same time 
he bores with great 'care a small hole in tlie surmount- 
ing egg. This serves as tho first food of tlie nestlings; 
and for this pnriiose, though open, it ooiitimics long 
without spoiling, which is tho more necessary, as the 
delim docs not break all the eggs on tho same day, but 
only throe or four, and so on, as he hears the >muhg 
ones stirring within. Tliis egg is always liquid, ^Jbut 
whether by a provision of naturo in its original coni- 
position, or through the instinct of tlie parent-birds in 
avoiding to keep it covered like the rest, is not ascer- 
tained. Tlie young ones, liaving received this their 
•first nourishment, are immediately dried in the sun, 
and begin to run about ; in a lew clays they follow the 
parent-birds to tho pastures, always rcturinng to shelter 
undbf' their wings in the nest. 

Tho paternal affection of the delim is rcmai'kahlo: 
ho hover leaves his offspring ; he faces cwry danger, 

, combats ©very foe in their defence. Tlio rcumda, 
contrary, is easily terrified, and leaves all to 
securo her own safety ; so that it-is usual tq ^ompare a 
mim>ho brAvely defends his tent to a delim, and a 
pusillAnimaus ; soul to a roumda. The delim finds 
hhidi^tnoro ^h4n a mntcli for the dog, the jackal? the 
or the oagl© : man i« his only invincible foe ; 
to ’wage tho unequal war when the young 
V the Ambs desire to make a prey oi 
(li young ostriches are c^dled, they follow their 

having ’nearly ovortaken them, they 
1 1 tho torrift^I birds run to their parents, 
jit, 1 ^ stan4 fight fpr them $ ao the 
theit eyos, in apitoof 


tho bravadoes of tho delim, who then manifests the 
liveliest grief. Sometimes the greyhound is employofl 
in th^ sport ; the delim attacks him, and while they 
arc Jigliting, the men carry off the young ones, to bring 
them up in their tents. * • 

The ral are easily tamed; they sloop undpr the 
lent, are exceedingly lively, and play wfih tho cliildrcn 
and dogs. Wlscu tho tents arc struck for a flitting, tho 
pet ostriclu's follow tlic camels, and are never known 
to make their e-jcaiio during the migration. If a hare 
passes, and the men start in puasnit of it,* tho ('^trieh 
darts off in the same direction, and joins tho ^hasc. If 
she meets in the doiuir (^village of tents) a child Jiolding 
any catahlc thing in its luiiiA, she lays him gently on tho 
ground, and robs without Juirting him. But the tame 
bslrieh is a great thief, or rather so voracious, 
it devours everytliing it finds — even knives, feSnale 
trinkets, and jiieces of iron. Tiio Arab on whose 
authority these details are given, relates Unit a woman 
liad her coral-neeklace carried off ami swalloAved by 
an ostrich; and an ofiicer in the African krmy aflinns, 
that one of them fore off and ate tlio buttons of liis 
surtout. Tlu* ostrich is, at the same time, exceedingly 
dexterous ; sq that she Avill tear a date from a man’s 
inoulh wiliumt hurting Ijiin. Tlie Arabs are distrustful 
of her, and know wliero to lay the hlame if, qn counting 
their mom y, they find two or three dollars missing. 

Tt is no micuminon tiling to see, at some distanco 
from a douar, a wcaruxl cliitd riding on the back of an 
oslricli, wducl? carries its burden directly towards tho 
tent, tho young deliu liolding on hy tlie iiinions. But 
she would not carry too lieavy a 1 oral —a man, fur 
instance — ^Init w'lAild throw liiin on tho ground with a 
llaji of her wing. 

Wlu'ii iislriciies are talfcn to mnrki't in Afrllai, their* 
lops arc lied almost close topethur with a cord, another 
cord allacb.ed to this one Ixdng held in the hand. 




PROGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Tiitj official statement of tho United Stnjjcs* census, 
published at Washington in Ueeemlior last, furnishes 
us witli tho means of knowing what our American 
brethren have b<‘en doing in the ten years from 1840 to 
J85U. In that deecanial period, the whole territory had 
increased from 2,055,10;! to 8,221,505 square miles, 
exclusive of the greac lakes in the interior, and deeply- 
indenting bays cm the coast, TJie gross population in 
June 1.S50, niimbereil 28,210,201 ; an hunvaso from 
June 18-10 of 0,170,848. Of tliese, 19,01 0,800 wem 
whites; 8,198,298 wTre slaves; and free blacks, 428,087 ; 
theiiieroase having Ikcu rc'specti vely, 5, 128,871 — 711,085 
— 42,892. The whole inert ‘ase 'wis equivalent to 
per cent. ; tfhile in Europe, it ij^ not more tlian IJ per 
cent. ; and if it continue as at present, the population 
will, forty years htnice, cxc^ecd that of England, Erance, 
Sjjain, Portugal, Swctleii, ami Switzerland put together. 
The deaths in the last of tie ten years were 820,194, 
jbeing 1 to each 72 0, or 10 to each 720 of the inhabi- 
tasjts ; this return is, however, supposed to involve att 
error, ns the mortality is less hi proportion than in th© 
most, favoured parts of Europe ; wherens the fbverfl© la 
gffifcrally considered to bo tiic fact. In the same year, 
1467 slaves were manumitted, and 101 1 escaped. Tho 
number of emigrantf* frona foreign countries durin|; tl>© 
10 years was 1,542,850. , ; 

Among the individital states, the most popul^' ar© 
New York, which numbers 3,097,894 ^ 

Peni»ylvuma, 2,3^1,7pG; Oliio, l,980,4Q8j 
1,421,661 ; Massuehusotts, 994,499 ; Indioiia, 

Kentucky, 982,406 ; Georgia, 906,990. Takw'i 
whole 81 states, the proportion of ^ 

to the square mil© : tho i5pee states " 

and the slave states, 9,491,759 of 
To supply this pophlatian, tber© m 
papers: 424 in tho. ■EngUaiA‘',flt^-441 
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'mirldle states ; "^16 in tlic southern states ; and 784 in 
,iho western states. Three hundred and fifty are 
dailies, 150 three times a week, 125 twice a weeh^. 2000 
weekly, 60 fortnightly, 100 monthly, an<l 25 quarteirly : 
the aggregate circulation being 422,000,000 yearly. 
There, h* 1 periodical for every 7101 free inhabitants. 

The capital invested in manufactures, excluding the 
establishments under 500 dollars of •»nuiual va\ue, 
amounted to 500,000,000 dollars; the value of- raw ma- 
terial was 550,000,000 ; the amount pjid for labour (in 
one ypar wC proaiime). 2 i0,00b,000 ; value of articles iiia- 
nufacturwl, 1,020,000,000; iicrsons employed, 1,050,000. 
There were 1004 cotton ‘establishments’ in operation, 
which produced 700,078,41^7 j’ards of sheeting; 1550 
woollen esiablisliments, which produced 82,200,052 
yards of cloth ^ 2100 iron estahlishments, which pro- 
duced 1,105,544 tons of iron of various kinds. 

Of improved lands, there were 112,012,000 acres; 
of wheat, 104,700,220 bushels were grown in tlio last 
year; 501,580,050 Imsliels of liifliaii com ; IOO,5nLVUH 
pounds of tooacco ; 10,005,881 tons of liny ; 82,750,208 
jMjunds of maplc-siigar Arere made; 811,041 Jiogshcads 
of cane -sugar of 1000 jhuiikIs cadi; 31 2,202,280 
pounds of butter; and 108,18t,585 pounds of cheese. ^ 


El'TISOT tlF Tim EAKTIl S KOTATIOX OX LOCOMOTION. 

The following is from ILrapntlis Journal on the efleei 
of the earth’s rotation on loe-oinotion : ‘ Mr Uriah Clarke, 
of Leicester, has called oiir attention to :uf article in the 
Mechanics Magazine^ by himself, on th<' influence of the 
earth’s rotation on locouiulion. It is well knoivn, lliat as 
the earlh revolws on its axis onec in twenty-four hours,* 
from west to cast, the velocity gf any point on its snrfaeo 
^is grcatc.’ nearer the erjuator, and loss further /rum il, in 
the ratio of the cosine of the *Jatitinlc. .Mr Clarke says: 

“ Some rather important conclusions in relation to railway 
travelling ar^e out of tlio view now taken. The dilTerenec 
between the rotative v<*loeity of the earth in .mirfaei*- 
motion at London and at J.ivcrpool ia about twenty-(4glit 
miles per hour; and this amount o# lateral inoveuumt is to 
lie gained 5r lost, as respects the loeouiolion in each 
journey, according to the direction we are tiavclling in 
from the one jdace to tlio other; and in projioT-timi to the 
speed will be the ]U'('ssure against the side of the rails, 
which, at a high I'cloeity, will give the engine a tejideney 
to climb the right, -hand rail in each diieetion. Obuhl the 
journey be performed in tivo hours between Loudon and 
Idvcrpool, this lateral iuovcnu*nL or rotative velocity of 
the locomotive, w'ould have to be increased or dimini.^hed 
at the rate of nearly onc-qnarler of a mile ]>cr minute, ainl 
that entirely by side-pressure on thC' rail, which, if not 
snlHcient to cause the^engine to h*ave the line, wouhl be 
quite sufficient to produce viok'ut and daligcrous oscilla- 
tion. It may bo observed, in eoiiclusion, tluiCMS the cause 
aboA'C alludcil td will be inoperative whih! we travel along* 

I the paraJllcls of latitude, it clearly follows, that a hightu* 
degree ^of speed may l»e attained with safety on a railway 
' Jiiuiiing east and ivest tli|^i ,on one w hich runs north 
dnd south.” There is no doubt of the tcmlency Mr Clarke 
speaks , of ou tlie rlght-haud rail, but we do not tliink,..ir 
will bo found to be so dangerous as he says. It wilfbe 
^ gi'eateat»on the Great Northern and Bei wick lines, and 
I ii&ast on the Great Westeni.* ' • ^ 

rOKEST BCETIEBT OP AMBKICA. 

The forests between Lalie sSperim’ and tlm MiH.sis.sijipi,' 
where the country is very fiat and wot, are composed 
almost euth’ejy of black cyprCas; \hcy grow so thii?k, that 
the .t^ps get iuteritoixed and iptetlaced, aud fbnn idmost a 
inatftiiig overhead, through which the aim scarreJf ever 
peneteotos. . The trec.< are dovered with uiiwholcsome- 
feotdng wMch exhale a eaethy smell, like a < 

cellar, a rank growth of 

' cldfr other fhrul^ cif with tborhs an inch 
ijuid wltli frdlen imd' of trees, that it 
tak«'a’»«og,'wwS6«i breaking o»c’'8 $hins, ^ 
k.jWra or ankiel any kmd is to' be' Heen, and a 


deathlike sileWco reigns through the ^foriSSt, which is only 
now and then interrupted by the rattle of i-attleBiiaJic 
(Hkc a clock going down), and the chiirup ofHho ohitnuiick, 
ofr squirrel. 2’lic sombre colour of the foliage; the absence 
of all Hun oven at mid-day, ^ind the vault-Hke diilUness one 
feels Avhe^:.entefing a cypress swamp, is far from clieering ; 
and I don’t know any position so likely to give one the 
homu's as being lost in one; or w’hci'O one could so well 
realise ivliat a desolate loneliness is. The wasps, whose 
nests like gre.Tt gourds liang from tlie trees about the 
level of one’s face ; the inos(fuitocs in millions ; the little 
black dies, and venomous snakes, all add their ‘ little 
pos.sihlo’ to remler a tramp throuj^i a cypress swamp 
agreeabki. — SulUvaiis Rambles. 


TITlil BETTEIl TUOThOnT. 

Tiin Better Thought 1 how oft in days 
IrVben youthful passion fired my breast. 

And dmvJ me into devious w'jiy.s, 

Didst tlion my w andering steps arrest. 

And, whispoi'ing gently in mine oar 
'J'hine angcJ-niossage, fraught with love, 
Checl^ for the time niy mad career, 

And iiu4t the heart naught else couM move ! 

Thine was no stern and harsh rebuke ; 

No ‘triends advice,* .so true, so cold; 

Ko message w ise, sin h as iu book, 

(Jr by the teacher oft is told, 

M'Ui<'h, like the pointless arrow, falls, 

And rings perhaps willi hollow sound, 

But ne'er the wamlenu’ recalls. 

And ne'er indicts the healing wound. 

Thy voice was gentle, a\ inning, mild; * 

Thy A^ords told thou Avert from above, 

J.ike those with which tlic Avayward child 
1m Avooed i*A a fond mother's Ioac; 

Or like a strain of nmsic stealing 
A-^ross the calm and moonlit seas, 

Which moves tin- heart of sleniest froling, 
And Avakes its deeper hanWOnim. 

Sv\eet w^as thy presence, Avolcomed guest; 

And J, re.-NiJonsive to thy eall, 

Aro.«e, and felt Avithin my bre-ast 
A power t)»at m.nle the fetters fall 
3’Vom off my long enthralled soul, 

And uoke, a.s Aiilli a magic .spell, 

(jJriefs whicli .a(jI owned llie soft control 
Of iiojies tJuit all might still bo well. 

But ah, thou Avast an injured guest I 
1 I(»AA soon departed, soon forgot, 

Wero all the hopes of eouiiug I'e.st 

Tlnit clustered i caind the Better niought — ■ 

The Unider griefs, the firm resolves, 

The yearnings after bettor days, 

Like transient ..^urilight which dissolves, 

And leaves no traces of its rays I ^ 


Yet/ d(‘spajr not— through the night 
Thal^loiig has roignfcd with tyvant aivay, 
K'cn now I see the opening light, 

The harbinger of coming day ; 

To- Heaven I now direct ray prayer— 

' p God of love, forsake me not I . , 
Grant that my waywardness may neV ' 
t ' Quimoh the i^turmng Bcttm* Tlmdgbt V 
Gakvald. • 
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Trick lid. 


the decks, mingled with Ihc slirill pines of tlie^boat- 
T II S L a V K IJ. • swain’s iiuitos. 

ONthe ]8tlidiiy of Kebruary 1850, Her Majesty ’sst( ‘am- The men fl(‘W to their posts; am] whilst the cum- 

sliip Rattler was lyin^ at anchor about* twenU*^ miles to brous screw was deseendingf slowly into the water, the 
the northward of Ambriz, a slave depot situated on the stokers had roused the sinoulderin.Lf embers into life, 
western coast of Africa. Week after week had passed ‘All hands up tinchor ! ’ The c.ajistan revolves and 
away in dull uniformity; while the opprc'^^lve heat, •the creaks, .as o^ie and all t)f these hkmi strait! their 

f»entle breeze which scMicoly rutiled the surface of the slartinj^ muscles at the bars. The anchor reluctantly 
deep, and the lazy motion of the vessel as it rolled on leaves its oozy hid ; hut the chiykingr of eahU*, as it 
the long unceasing swell that ever sets that rocky steadily aseoiuls, revi‘als no ehang(‘, until it swings at 
sliore, lulled tlie sense* of all into a si (‘Cjn' apathy. The the how. 

only music that ever reaehed our yars was the elernal ‘(Jo on* ahead!' i'lu* steam whistles through its 
roar of that monotonous surf, .ms it licked the rugged silent chunda'rs, like sweet musie, ealliiig into life 


beach with its snowy tongue. 

A few miles olT, a r.mgt' of low brow u hilN, covered 
with a stunted vogetjition, rims paralUd Avith the shore 
— along their undulalitig sides, angtibir s])ires of granite 


I that jionderous meiiuinism, until it aiJjKars lo djtnco 
: with joy. • I 

! ‘JJehii a-port — steady so!’ Tlie waves rise high on | 
i either hbw as we dasli*t]irough the foamiil|^ w’aters:> 


project through the parched and scanty' ^^)il ; anIuIc on ! (.)ur distance from the objciit rapidly diminishes, while 


their highest brow one solitary giant stands, resembling 
an obelisk, from wiiich tbc :iiKiiorage derives its name. 


eager eyes are directed ahead, until it is seen from the 
! deck. Hope fdU the breast of the sanguine, despair, 


‘The Clranito Tillar.’ No appearance of human life or that of the gloomy and desianuliiig. Sure eyes and 
labour exists around; the Avbole is a desert, over which good telescopes soon descry the Yankee eiusigii floating 
these crolurimar iti/nvitions — reseiuhling a city of the aloft in lazy folds ; and as Ave come still nearer, those 
Titans, crumfjling sloAvly into dust— liold an emjiirc accustomed to observe the shape of sails and set of 
of solitude and dcatli. U'Jie imaginalioii is ()])pros.scd masts, detect tlie peculiarities of au old aeguaintancc. 
Avith a sense of utter desolation that Avithers eA’cry It is the Awe// an Amcrie.in vessel of a very siis- 
mental eflbrt. picious character, Avliicli has been frequently boarded 

This day Avas passing like so many before it ; the sun by onr cruisers, but has ever been protected by the flag 
was low on the horizon, and its yellow beams Avirc of lier aj /parent country. 

throwing a brassy tint over the sea and sky the 'IVc are soon alongside, and our capt/iin boards her, 
sailors were engaged, sonic Ashing Avith patieih? aSsi- to examine her ‘ j/apers ’ once again, and to insuarc, if 
duity, others, grouped into small kiiqls, listeniJ^g to pos!>ible, our wily enemy. On nis return, w'e continue 
prosy yarns; while a fcAV were iirostrated round llic our course towards the Congo, v\ uther they have been 
docks in attitudes of perfect abandonment or sleep, persuaded ^’e are going for wat^r. No sooner, however, 
The officers were leaning over the taffrail, trying, with do the sliades of evening protect our movements from 
a spoftsman-like anxiety Avorthy of better prey, to hook observation, than Ave change our course, and pr^ed 
a shark, which was slowly meandering under the stern ; directly tmt to sea a hund^d miles or so, to prevent 
or looking contemplatively into the dark-brown waves, licr pa.ssing us in the dark Should she take her slaves 
eitliqg watching the many form% of anjmal life Avhich' 'wn board this night, as it is suspected she will do. 
floated by, or recalling to mffinory tbc dear objects of ‘Daylight comes next morning, and tbc best telescopes 
distant lands. The officer of tlie vratch, Auith his spy- fron\ aloft sweep the hori/ofi, but not a spedk can be 
glass under his arm, was pacing languid!/ liis narrow st‘?n on that desert sea. Tlie sails arc stripped from 
round, when * Sail bo ! ’ in clear and piercing tones, the vessel’s masts, ami she lies like a dead log, round 
resounded from the mast-head, and with electric speed which, at the uriAv^iited* s])ectacle, shoals of dof^hins 


filled the dreamers Avifli life and energy. 


and porpoises come to.gambol. It was pleasant to have 


ly 


* Point to her,’ cried the officer of the watctl ; jvhilc sometJiing like life near us, and though it belonged to 
all eyes vrere directed to the look-out* aloft, wliosc another element, it seemed a connecting-link with tire. < 
glass was immediately stretAcd to the north. Specu- rest* of the aniniatcd creation. One long hour after ;! 
latWuow sits in every vacant eye, and conjecture cgi another had passed aAvay, and the most hopofUl 
cV«i^ jdlent tongue. The captain was at his post with to despair, Avhile the expressions of the despoudmg 
\iala(^ity. ‘How is she standing? Avhat ^ail more energetic against the propriety of lying 
i was soon answered, and the orders, inactive; but Captain^umming, as pattot in ^ 

up, lower t%o propeller,’ echoed round his time as he is qui^ in resolving and! 
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iho iMomont arriveB, only replied : * Wait till to-morrow 
moniing!' This arrived like the last, and every eye 
was turned towards the rising sun as it slowly emerged 
‘from the wanes, not to gaze on the purple radiance tftiut: 
'streamed from its broad disk, but w'ith the expectation 
of seeing the cfoject of our solicitude revealed by the 
light of the eastern sky. Each one turnoi slowly away, 
disappointed, as soon as ho found that he had been 
looking in vain ; but there appeared a#.sullcn pleasure 
in theieycs df those wdio had teen prophesying evil, as 
their pretMctions appeared to he fulfilled. 

As a matter of precaution for whatever might happen, 
the steam was read 3'^; orders were now given to jwo- 
^ceed, and wc slepined on slowly tow’ards the hind. One 
hounpassed aw'ay thus, another, and nearly a third, 
wdien a negro, perched beside the main truck, sang out 
with all his lungs: ‘Sail ho!’ His keen sense of 
vision, outstr'^uping that of his white eomrade, distin- 
guished as a small speck the lofty royals, while tjic 
vessel was far hclow the liorizon. A smile of satisfae- 
tion wreathed wdth dimples even the griuiest faces, 
when the object of*our pursuit approaeViod us ncai 
euougii to be recognised. Without faltering, she came 
I ou steadily ,!wdth evciy sail set, and her banner prdudly 
w»^aving in the gentle breeze, forbidding search. Eacli 
eye eagerly scrutinised her, spocuhititm was busj", and 
fhe emotions were various as the tempei^add habit of 
each individual mind. 

Having arrived alongside, our captain again boarded 
her in his gig. He Avas received poliAdy, and wdtliout 
einbarrassmertt, by the Yankee, who imraedialely offered 
refreshments, which were declined. Not a slave w'as to 
De seen, nor did there exi.st any smell, so universal a 
concomitant to indicate their presence. Some forty 
Brazilians, oaeh with a cigar in his mouth, w’ere loiter- 
ing round the clean dv cks, while the crew wore busy at 
the pumps, creating the greatest possible noise, in the 
accoraplishnjent of which they were assisted by a dock 
of parrots and love-birds, perched in every direction. 

Once more the ship's papers were produced, and 
carefully scanned, and the absence of one important 
document was detected. On being demanded, il Avas 
positively refused, and the presumption was thus 
created that it <lid not exist, and that therefore all 
w'ere false. 

These proceedings occupied a considerable fiino-— a 
matter of preconcerted iinporlance, as the suspicion Avas 
entertained that slaves were concealed below, and that 
soon the danger of impending suffocation would reveal 
the fact. Our chief tobk up a position noiir the main 
hatchway, and listened anxiously for the sli^Utcst indi- 
cation. Various manoffuvres were tried to get liini 
away without success. The Brazilians Avere beginning 
to appear impatient; and on board the Jiauhr-, Avhcucc, 
by telescopes, the proceedin|j8 ^ere watched with deepest 
interest, the hopes of cv^i the most sanguine wore 
incoming faint, wiien Captain Gumming Avns observ^ 
to start, and point to the deck. Ho had heard tnc 
stifled sound of intolerable agony rise from beloiv his 
feety like a peal of distant thunder. The slaves frtrp 
siiffbcating from want of air, and their dread of their 
jailers was extinguished in ^the jmmcdiajle struggle 
ibr life. * 

In a moment, the American pei’ceived that the game 
he had been so skilfully playing was lost, awl his 
assumed coolness deserted him. In a voice choked with 
emotion, he rapidly uttered; ‘l$he }s a Brasiliiu^. I 
m not tlio captain; this is/ pointing, to a tawny 
Fortuguese al; iiis clfoOA^. 

^aul the flag, and hoist lier proper colours,* 
I^vm came\^t eitsign, MlutM by the traffic it 
k the cheers p (% tneh, which made the 


* Don’t lot Hho poor devils die,* crietl the stout 
American mate, actuated by the generositr of the raco 
he sprang from, which his degrading emplc[;^nient could 
n<ft Avholly stifle. Assisted by our men, who had 
Jumped oiV of the boat, thohatches were soon removed, 
exposing f > viea* a mass of human misery which, being 
once seen, must remain impressed on the memory for 
ever— the naked bodies of men, Avomen, and children, 
writhing in a heap, contorted, gasping for air, sinking 
from exhaustion, and covered AAdlli SAveat and foam. 
Tlio darkness which surrounded them ,enly deepened 
the shades, Avithout eoiicealing a single feature ; whilst 
the. di-iise and sic-kening steam Avhich curled heavily up 
from the reeking mass, made it a picture too liorriblo 
td co^teInpI^lte, and ojio the minute details of which 
must be left to liaiint the memory of those who were 
unfortunate enough to Avitness it. 

Eirst one and then another cndcaA^oured to ascend, 
but Aviih a strength unequal to the task, they fell back 
into the mophitU', ab 3 'ss. Our men rushed forward to 
their aitl, and catching liold of their imploring hands, 
plaeed them upon deck. There, prostrate and indis- 
eriminately huddled together, they gradually recovered 
from the effeyts of that terrible* eoiifinemcnt, where 047 
human beings Avero, Avithout a breath of fresh air, kept 
for above two hours crushed together in a sj)acc only 
about three feet in height, and with a superficial extent 
not equal to tliat of their bodies, unless in a sitting 
position! 'flic ordeal proved too much for the Adtal 
energy of aboAC tAi*ent 3 % who perished oAe by one 
during tlie next fortnight or tliroo weeks, without 
having felt the blessing of freedom. 

An officer Aviih a few men were immediately placed 
in charge of the prize, and navigated it to St Helena. 
Tlio slaves, Avhen there, arxj declared frec„ but upon 
conditions such as render it generally necessary for 
them to emigrate to the West Indies, to become, let' us 
hoiH», happy and usi'ful members of a British colony. 

The Brazilians and American crew iWcre taken on 
hoard the Udillcr^ and conveyed back to Ambriz, from 
thence, in all probability, to return to their horrible 
trade, in the bojie of being more ^suoiicssful on another 
Occasion. The captain Avas seen a few Vnonths after- 
Avards, in aiiothi*r American vessel, returning from the 
Brazils, jirepnred, in all likelihood, to play a similar 
gaim* Aviili better success from the lesson ho had 
I received. Tiic opportimit}" afflirdcd us of observing 
thf elianictcT of tlicsc men, produced a more favour- 
able feeling towards iliein than Avns at first sight 
eiitoi'taineil. Several pleaded honourable motives for 
till? iK-graded position in whitdi they felt themselves 
pliieq!, and nearly all avouM have done credit to a 
more respeetabfe calling. 

Our gallant chief’s calculations Avero found to have 
^Sjccii rigidly correct. That night after Ave left thorn, 
they believed that a boat would be detached to watch 
their movements ; they therefore anchored, and waited 
for daylight. When that arrived without an enemy 
in sight, they felt secure. 

' The slaves, worn q^it by previous marching^and 
counter-marching to shipping places, where their 
embarkatioi^ Avas prevented by the' vigilance of out 
cruisers, rendered it almost a matter of necessity that 
they should now be taken on board. Their bodl^ had 
.been galled and cmiiciatcd by the 'chains they carried, 
by the slender store of dry ^rina-— the only food 
providecLfor them— and by the precarious and scanty 
supply of water obtainable on the arid plains or ^ the ' 
tangled forests they had traversed. The first tiaiioaf 
load was taken alongside the ship about fofir 
the afternoon, and in an hour tlie whole we^ .On 
'iliisis reckoned Ute most fkvQarablc tIhEte fcffi 
under-way, as darkn^s enables thdin to 
land without danger of being observed* ' ^ ^ ' - 


The preceding is a fai) 
melancholy incidents beks 


picture of net 


'■ ■! 


«layes. Lei; us hope that the time has st length nearly 
arrived which has been so long waited for, when we 
may say wkh truth, it is abolished ; leaving only the 
memoiy of it to darken the pago of history, and 
remain a moral lesson to n^ankind. 


THE ‘ADVOCATE’ AND ITS AUTHOR. 
LiTfiRAHT talents and habits arc fortunately not 
always dissociated f^om world-likc conduct and skill 
in affairs, have now become familiar with a class 
of men who, whiife cultivating even the more flowery 
flelds of the Muses, arc not on that account the less 
distinguished in their x>rofcssional w'alks, or»by alie 
active part they take in the groat jiractical movcmcnls 
of the age. The public, w-hieh does not readily admit 
of two ideas respecting any one man, i.'# apt to lose 
sight of the literary in the worldly merit ; hut the former 
does not the loss exist, and perhaji^s in lime it will 
bo equally acknowledged. We regard IMr Cox, author 
of the book under notice, as a romarkablu example 
of the union of the man ol' affairs with the ai^hor. 
We learn, from a local record,* that ho rose, 
al)Out twenty years ago as an attorney in a western 
town, and took an active part in the fervid polilical 
doings of 1830-31. Anihilious of higher professional 
honours, ho removed to London, and entered at the 
bar. In the course of eight or nine years, he has i)ro- 
ceeded from one a«lvc-nturc ti) another, till he is now 
one of the most multiform of men. Not merely does 
he follow a strictly professional course as a barrister, 
but be conducts s('veral X'criodieal woi ks of a laborious 
nature — the Imw Tiuips (newspaper), the Marfistiato^ 
tlfe County Courts' Chnniivk, and a series of Oiiniiial 
Law Cases. Eor the preparation of those works, he has a 
printing cstabUshmont, the management of which would 
be a sufficient occupation for most men. It gives w'ork 
to 250 persons, ^ul 10,000 business accounts arc kei>t 
in it. As iftall these engagements wore not enough, 
Mr Cox lias established the well-known literary peri- 
odical W’ork (fortnightly) the Critic. The eondueting 
of a work designed to rex^ort upon thg current literature 
of the day is X)crhai)s one of the most delicate of tasks, 
for the critics necessarily are themselves authors, are 
the friends and enemies of authors, and are of c;ourse 
liable to all the usual fallacies which beset iiutiiaii 
judgment. Hence it is that M'o see one such lose 
credit through its universal benevolence, and another 
rush to the opposite extreme, of asserting indepeiidonee 
by an unvarying tone of rancour and dissatisfaction-^ 
obviously a not less unjust course both to literary men 
and the public, and in the long-run, equally sure to 
destroy the credit of the men who adoxjt it. Amidst 
the difficulties proper to such a task, w'e believe the 
lias hitherto steered a comparatively irreproach- 
able course, keeping mainly in view a faithful and 
painstaking account of every book submitted to its 
noUce^ and neither trading upon the sjiiles nor the 
gj^oatis of authors. Of a warm and cordial nature, and 
Sdth an intense love of literature, he seems to have 
k|pwn how to encourage genius, even while pointing 
write etrora; and, if wo may judge by tlig internal 
imdenee of the work itself, he has succceiled in rallying 
Mm tttBUy of the h^h and generous spirift of 
ikitic is distinguished by a more than 
of thought, and hy very little of t|io 
anpozffcial cant of criticism. 

m^te some surprise that Mr Cost has found 
his ntttuberless duties^ to prepare a prO: 


iessional work of considerable magnitude, and of solid 
merit and utility. Such, wc take leave to say, is the 
Athmcate^ of which the first volume is now before us,* 
ll is a book wbicli, though intended primarily for young 
legal aspirants, will also instnud, and iiWced entertain 
the public. It is more than this for those who ( 
can pursue the spirit of a work thfough its details, 
and see tha character of an individual or a class 
rising ,x)ali)ably out of reasonings, maxims, and mate- 
rial circunis tty ices. Such readers will give a hero to 
the xailres before ns, and follow him in liis career with 
morelhan the interest tliat waits ui)on romance. Tliey 
will observe, in the first place, liis natural advan- 
tages: ‘ Has he a healtl^" frame, capable of enduring 
long-eonlinued exertion ol’miml and bod}^ the confine- 
ment of ,tlte study, tl»o excitement of i>ractice, tlig 
crowded court by day, the vigil of tliouglit by'tiight ? 
Can he subsist with a sleei> of five hours? Can he, . 
without dysx»cpsy, emliire irregular meals — hasty cab- 
jugs and long fastings ? If lu‘ l)e not blessed hy nature 
with the vigorous const itirtion that wih bc'ar all this, 
and more, let liim not dn*am of Jidventiiring into the 
arena of advot'aey.’ (lood lungs and a strong voice 
are iiKlisi)ynsahle : strong rating’ tlian agreeable — let 
*hhn even sercain or squeak, as some of his brethren 
d<‘, hut scream or scpicak Avitli power. His mental 
(pialifieations an— keen and rapl<l i>cTe(iption, sound 
judgment, x)()wer of eoneentration, and that imagination 
whicli i):iints in words. Of those, the first is the corncr- 
slone of fhe*inenl:\I character of the advocate. Of the 
moral qualities, courage and self-eontidence must be 
combined A\ilh (Motion, and the whole cleA'atcd by 
lujiiesty and trdtlifulness of nature. At tliis point the 
Xdiilosophical reader Avill x>erhap8 demur, and inquire 
wliethej: those eTients jho arc in tlic wron;f find atyr 
difiieulty in obtaining tne most talented defenders — for 
a con-.si-der-ation. But wo will ]K>stponc that issue. 

In addition 1o his natural qnalification|. the advocate 
must j)ossosH what is called a small pecuniary inde- 
pendcmec: ‘The xwaetical conclusion wo would deduce 
from tlic review we have taken of the expenses un- 
avoidably attendant u])()n the profession of advocate, 
and which amount at the least to L.OoO previous to his 
call, and to L.ifoO i)er annum aftcrAvards, is this : — 
Let no man avIjo values his happiness, or his ultimate 
pueeoss in life, make tlie bar his xirnft‘ssion, unless he 
has re.sourees, other than his i)rofe8sion,^up(>n AAdiich he 
can rely I’or a clear ineonui of 1^.150 per annum at the 
least. This Avill still leave L.lOO to be provided for by 
that x>rofession ; but that is a risk ho may not unrea- 
sonably nin, if conscious that, in all othei* respects, he 
is qualified lor ultimate .success. With less than that, 
it would be unwise to iimur’ he hazard. With no 
rc.source8^is is sometimes seen, it is madness.’ 

Tlic aspirant to the bar masf niethodi.se his time. * In 
mapping out the day, make ample alloAvanco for reat 
and for refreshment. Nothing is gained in the end by^ 
’unduly abbreviating those J l*rovidt‘fi you work with-' 
out wasting a moment in four working-Jiours, you cah 
. afford to be liberal in your apportionment of time to 
exercises of the body and relaxations of the mind. 
Al)ovc all. and at Avhatcver sacrifice, begin your allots 
jifefit by devoting two hours at tlie least in each day ^ 
active bodily exercise, and give one of these to 
early morning, aiul the jothcr to the evening. witti , 
your meals. Eirsc consult health, without which yobfr ' 
studies will Iki unpnxluctivo, and your hopies of IhtuiifiaJ 
success blighted. Tims, then, would stoml the 
for the day :r“Exerci8e, two hours; meals attd f 
three; sleep, se'\^n;*for study, twelve.* Twelve 
for study would be too long, if he did not 
itself a recreation by means of variety, *Th^ 

• Th^ Advocate^ hii 
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should bo exchanged for the more < superficial ; the. 
' grave for the gay; such as engage the reasonjing 
lowers for those which appeal rather to the perception 
' or the memoiy. Natural science should take its i^irp. 
with law ; languages \fith logic ; rhetoric with mathe- 
' . matics, and such like — an entire change in the faculties 
employed being ih fact a more perfect relief than entire 
rest.* An hour to the more difficult law-hoojts is enough 
at a time, but that hour should alternate froqpentlj^ 
with lighter studies. Kducatioiial an|J professional 
studies — physical training — aiifi exercise in the art of 
speaking, jjre all of higli importance ; and it will he 
found that our author’s advice on the subject is wortli 
attending to. TIio edueatioiv>f the asiiiraut must In', 
completed in the clianibera — first, of a eonvej anerr ; 
second, of u special! pleader (or, if aiming at equity 

bar, oi«.n equity draughtsman); and third, of a general 
practitioner. As for liis formal and nominal student- 
ship in the Inns of Court, that merely serves presitrip- 
tivcly to qualify him for liia eall lo the bar. ‘If lie^ 
purposes to p^^et^^c ns a eoaveyaneer, or at the eipiity 
bar, he should enter himself at Lincoln’s Inn; hut if he 
designs to practise tlie common Jaw, either as a special 
pleader, or immediately as an advocate, his e,hoiee lies 
hetweep the Inner and Middle Temj>le and (Cray’s Inn.' 
The Inner Temple is the most si'lcct ; the Middle 
Temple llie must varied in its society ; and (Jray’s Inn 
the most liberal in its table. Having chosen his Imi, 

' ‘ he must obtain the certificate of two fiarristers, mem- 
bers of the society, logetlier with that of< a‘hcuelier, 
that h'e is nfit person to be received into it and be is 
admitted, as a matter of I'ourse. 

Many of our readers, on entering Iht City, through 
Temple iiar, have seen a small open gah'way on the 
right hau^. It is a quiet, rctircd-looldng place, grave, 
ahd somewhat gloomy; and In contrast Fleet 

Street, and its torrent of population, is rather striking 
and remarkable. Yet, hurried away by tlie living 
stream, they Jwave doubtless i>assed on, and perhaps 
have forgotten to inquire lo what that solemn avenue 
leads. Let them enter, tlie next oi>portunity they 
■have, and maVe use of their own eyes. ‘ A few paces, 
and you are beyond the roar of wheels and the tramp 
of feet. Tall, gloomy, smoke embrowned Imildiiigs, 
whose uniformity of dulncss is not disturbed by v in- 
dows iiicrusted with fhe accumulated dust of a eeiilury, 
hem you in on cither side, and oppress your breatliiiig^ 
ns' with the mildewy atmosphere of a vault. The dingy 
ranks of brick are broken by very narrow alleys ; and 
here and there, peeping under archwMvs, you may espy 
little paved court-yards, witli great pumps scattering 
cemtinua] damp in the midst of them, and eucloseil 
with just suoli dusky walls and dirty wiydo^vs as you 
have already noticed. You arc amaze<l at silence 

that prevails in these retreats, so near the living world, 
and yet so entirely secluded from it. But not leas will 
you be interested by the peculiar appearance of the 
persons you meet in this place. The majority of them* 
carry packets of written papirs tied about with red tape, 

and folded after a fashion here iiivurLibJv ohsiTvcd 

^ 1^’irst,' and most abundant, are certain sliort, thin- 
visaged, ^)arc-limbed, keen^featured, dapper-looking 
, men, who appear as if they had never been young aijd 
would never be old, clothed in habiliments of sober hue* 

; ateemingly as unchangeable as tbcmselvcs. They walk 
; witli a harried step, and a sodiewdAt important swing 
df {he unpccupii^l arm. A smaller packet of the afore- 
r«^d tape-tied paper i»ceps from oitlier pocket j^they 
right on» and hasten forward as if the fortunes of 
hfdf the world rested upon tlmiia shaulders, and •the 
; ' ^visdom in tlie briefs at’ their elbow bad all been dis- 
4ilW from the skuU. covered hy that napless hat. If 

1 db not move otij of the way, you will probably 

i l*^hock«d down' and liiitlden upon by them— 

1 of course. ’ 'rhey*^,aff#or««ys’ ckrk$» 

species fbuiiL in tliis are more 

youthful in aspopt, carry themselves with more swagger, 
wear their hats jantily, with greasy curls coaxed to , 
project beyond the brim. They affoct a sort of second- 
hand gentility, cultivate great brooches, silver guard- 
chains, and whiskers, and ^ have tlie air of persons 
claiming viAc-ro;^uilty in the dominions in which they 
live and move and have their being. They are Sarrisiera* 
cferks. 

‘The third class are gentlemanly but very shabbily 
dressed men, who look as if they were thinking of 
something beside themselves. They are^pf all ages, 
and statures, and complexions ; of feafurc of all degrCcs 
of ugliness in /cm and beauty of expression. You can- 
not mist jike them ; there is a family-likeness running 
through all of them. They are barristers. 

‘ 'riie fourtli sjieeies arc composed of men of busy, 
hustling aspect, arrayed for the most part in garments 
of formal eyt, and of the fashion of a b^^gone da^'. 
TIu'y (ihratjs look as ordinary men do when told on 
sqme presMiig emergeney to ‘‘ look sharii.” Their 
eountenanees, motions, and gait exi>ress thouglit and 
anxiety. They hurry onward, noticing nothing and 
nolnxly. They are attonivys. 

‘ I<;i.stly, you iliscc rn a fuw' wasted forms and haggard 
faces, on whii^n liiu's are traced by the icy finger 6f 
Disappoliiiment, and garments, growing ragged, ill 
l>roleel from the keen draughts that jday througli these 
passages hearts aching with the sickness of. hope 
deferrtd. The ]>oekets, though tightly buttoned, are 
lank and light. Tliey step briskly and eagerly onward, 
if entering; tliey creep slowly, if passing out tow'arcl 
the street. 'I'hey are cHntis." 

This is the Temple, and these are its denizens; but 
in imrsuing your w’ay, as you emerge suddenly from 
the huge masses of building in wdiieh you have been 
SAvallowcd up, you see with new’ surprise an oiieii 
area of green t.urf, with beds of flow'crs, rows of trefs, 
and leafy walks, and shady seats ; and hoar tlic fit and 
natural ai'companimi'nts of such a scene — the shrill 
voices of children, and the silvery laugh of ladies as 
they stroll through the Temple Gardens. Groups of 
law-students, too, ‘ are lounging thg^, laughing and 
talking: and a few solitary youThs, wi^li pale faces 
and earnest tyi's, are poring upon great books in pro- 
fessional bindings, Jieedless of the attractions of tree 
or tlow er, or child or w’oman.* 

Beyond tlie ga^len is the great w’uter highway of 
the iiuitropolis, the jiriiiccly Thames, with its crowding 
hargi’s, its flashing skitts, and sweeping steamers. 
Among the gloomy buildings there is yet another 
gardeui'plot, with a fountain in constant play; and 
yet ajiother, a smooth-shaven lawn, w'ifch paths and 
flow’cr-lieds, on tfio brink of the river. ‘Here, in this 
garden of the Middle Temple, there is no human 
l^rcsence to disturb the profound quiet of the place, as 
in the more spacious garden of the Inner Temple which 
you have lately quilted. Seats arc scatter^ about, 
and pretty summer-houses invite to study or contem- 
pUition, but they are unoccupied by any visible presence. 
•Gne is inclined to imagine that the Benchers have 
dedicated this garden to the exclusive occupathm of 
the dead luminaries of the law”, as the garden on the 
other side is ^evoted to its living oracles. With such 
a fancy, we always feel disposed to take ofif our hat to 
the invisibles, as w'o pass the tranquil spot 'where WO 
suppose them to l>e doomed for a certain time to, 
walk.”* . 

A red huilding on the right is tho magnificat 
of W Middle Temple, with the carved scarcity 
taken from the Spanish Airmada. This ia thb O 

which the Templar eats his way to the 

8lft>uld liave no appetite for such /II/ ^ 

necessary that he should devour more 

vided he pays for the whole fimrteem . ^ ' 

*tho baud on the dial over the 

browds of gentlemen 
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the labyiinthiiie path's that intersect tlic Temple in all 
directions, • and cojiccntrating at the yjird before the 
liall, for dinner there \iraits for no man, and, better still, 
no man waits for dinner. Gowns arc provided for the 
student in the robing-roftm, for the use»i)f which a 
small tsnn-fec is paid, and, thus hal^itcd,^c is intro- 
duced into the Hall. But it is now no longer Imshed 
and sombre, but a scene of brightness and bustle. "I'lic 
tables are spread for dinner in close and orderly array ; 
wax-liglits^n profusion blaze upon them ; a inultitndc 
of gowned men are lounging on the seals, or talking in 
groups, or husil^ looking out for the most agreeable 
places, which arc secured hy simply placing the spoon 
in the plate. Suddenly a single loud thump hrjard 
at the door. All rush to their seats : it is opened wide; 
the servants range themselves on either side, and be- 
tween their bowing ranks behold the bencliers enter 
in procession, and march to the dais alhftled to tluaii. 
The stoAvard strikes the tabic three limes with his 
hammer to eommand silonoo, says a ^racc before meat, * 
and the feast begins.’ Gradations of rank are closelj' 
observed. * The benchers’ tables are ranged upon tlie 
dais, across tlic hall. Tlie tables in, tlie body yf the 
hall arc placed lengthwise, the barrit ^ers oeeupying« 
those nearest to the dais, and the students taking the 
others indiscriminately. They are laid so as to form 
messes for four, each moss being jirovidi^l with distinct 
dishes, and making a party of itself. Tlie iicrsons \iho 
chance to* be si'ated at the same mess neetl no fither 
introduction; be who sits at the head is called “the 
captain;” ho first carves for himself, and then passcs^lio 
dishes to the others in due order. The society jircscnts 
each mess with a bottle of wine— always iiort — a custom 
which might be most advantageously violated.* 

Thel>mplc is not exactly a part of the riiited King- 
(Jom; it is rather a tributary stat(j. It preserves its 
own peace, collects its own taxes, and laughs at the | 
City, with whose muiiicipnl hurTliens it has nothing to | 
do. Tlio inhabitants ina^^live in town or country, as 1 
they please, for both are within the domain. 'J'liey 
may occupy an atiic, a first floor, a parlour, an area, 
just as they ITke. ^ Tlie Templar seems in eoiistvit 
sanctuary, where no one dares intrude upon liini hut 
his laundress and his clerk. Both thes(», as figured by 
our author, are admirable specimens of the natural 
history of the Temjilc ; but we have no room to give 
them entire, and must not spoil them liy abridgment. 
Besides, the aspirant waits : he is not yet called. 

The call consists in his proposal by a bencher, the 
posting of his name in the hall. Ids arraying lii^^is^df in 
a gown and wig, his taking the oath of abjuration, 
supremacy, and allegiance, his beings bowed to'by the 
bench of beiichers, and his treating Ids friends after 
dinner to as much dessert and wine as they can hold. 
He is now an Advocate, and selects Ids cireuit. ‘ To 
every circuit there belongs a band of gentlemen who 
were never known to liold a brief, to wdiom .nobody i 
ever dreamed of offering a brief, and who, if it had been 
offered, would probably have declined it. Yet they 
travel the entire circuit, are punctual in bowing to the 
judge at the opening of the court in the morning, sit 
the^o "with heroic patience all the day* through, nor 
le^.ve until his lordship announces that? ho will “ take 
no otljor case after rAa/,” when they look delighted, 
ri$0iiko school-boys released, and rush from the court 
to eiypy lialf an hour*s holiday before dinner.* This 
sad companionship to got into ; yet r^ulority in 
oven an unproductive circuit is ncce^sufy to 
;.ive^tual success. The Bar must enter th^ assize town 
'.Oti same day, tlmt they may all start fair ; tliey 
. Xtot Uve in a hotel, but take lod^np ; and they 
pot, while on the circuit — that is, 'in their pro- 
hands with an attorney. 

p wO;!ii^venow started our hero fairly in his profession, 
^ the1>ool£ its^ for his adventures 
: m No less than eleven chapters are devoted 


to lliis part of his life, and yet the volume before us, 
althongli separately published, is only thp volume. 
W'd have said and quoted enough to shew that Mr Cox 
Assesses in an eminent degree tlie versatility of talcift 
so necessary in a literary man of the present day ; and 
we lay down the Adrorntc with the conviction, that it 
possesses npich tliat is new', suggestive, wholesome, 
Siiid instructive, as Avell ns much that is interesting 
and entertaining. 


A \IGUT ADVKNTIITHi:. 

1 wiia. tell you all abopt uii nflair — important as it 
provoil to me ; hut you must not hurry me. I have 
never been in a hurry since then, an«l never w'ill. Up 
till that time inidusive, 1 w'jis always in a hur^' ; my 
actions always preceded my thoughts; experience was 
of no use ; and anybody w ould have supposed me 
destined to carry a young head upon .,lcl shoulders to 
the grave. Tlow'over, I was brought up at last ‘with a 
rouiitl I urn.’ I was allow'cd a certain .space for reflection, 
and plenty of materials; and itMt did not do nte good, 
it’s a pilyl 

My father and mother both died when. fw'a.s still a 
great awkward hoy; and T, being tlic only thing they 
had to bequeath, )>ecame tli(‘ property of distant , 
relation, [do not know' how it happened, hut 1 bad 
•lo near relations. 1 was a kind of waif upon the 
world IVom the beginning ; and J suppose it was owing 
lo my having tio family anchorage that I acquired the 
habit of swaying to and fro, and drifting hither and 
thithe^ at th(i plcasuje ol‘ wind and tide.# Not tlyit 
my guardian w'as inattentive or unkind— quite the 
rever.se; hut he w'as indolent and careless, contenting 
himself with providing abundantly fov ray schooling 
ami my pocket, and leaving everything else to chance. 
Ho would have done the same tiling lo his own son 
if he hail had one, and he did I lie sjimft thing to his 
own daughtiT. But girls somehow' cling wdicrcver 
they are i%‘ist-- anything is an anchorage for them ; and 
as Laura grew' up, she gave the care she had never 
found, and was the little mother of the whole house. 
As for the titular mother, she haff not an atom of 
cliar.#ter of any kind. She might have been a picture, 
or a va.^e. or anything else that i.s useless except to the 
taste or tlui alfections. But mamma w'as indispen- 
sable. It is a vulgar error lo suppose that iieoplo w'ho 
have notli/ng in them arc no. ody in a house. Our 
mamma ^was the very centre and point of •ur home 
feelings ; and it w'as strange ^ observe the devout cai^C 
w e took of a iicrsonagc, wdio had not tw'o ideas in her | 
head. ^ 

It is no w onder that I/vas always in a hurry, forjl : 
must have had an instinctive idea that I had my 
fortune lo look for. The governor had nothing more* 
than a genteel independence, and this wouW be a good 
deal lessened after his death by the lapse of an annuity. 
But sister Laura was thus provided for well enotij^h^ " 
while I had not a shilling in actual money, 
plenty of hypothetical thousands mid sundry ciMea 
in the air. It was the consciousness of jtho latter feliid , 
of property, no doubt, that gave me so 
a»air, and made ipo so completely the mas^r 
own actions. How I did worry that blessed old t ! 

how Laura lectured and scolded! how. the 
stormed I and how I was forgiven the next 'j 

we were all as happy again as the day 
at length the time ^teparatiou V 

! L a porter if that had, been ne^ed; 
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was found for me in a countin^-liouse at Barce^na^* never done so. It was impossible he ieould'^ave intro- 
and after «^lcoture and a hearty cry from sister Laura, duced this change into his household without my^ being 
a blessing and a hiss from raamuia, and a great «sob informed of it by sister Laura, whose letters were an 
Kept down bji-a hurricane laugh from the governor, *1 exact chronicle of everything, down to the health of 
went adrift the cat. TbJs was puzzling/ And now that 1 had time 

Four years passed rapidly away. I had attained my to think, tifc Imhse was much too large for a family 
full height, and more than my just share inches. I requiring only three sleeping-rooms even when 1 was 
already enjoyed a fair modicum of wliisker, and had at liomc. It was wliat is called a double house, with 
oven made some progress in tljc cultivation of a pair of rooms on both sides of tlie hall ; and tlie apartment on 
moustaclies, wlien suddenly the house 1 \\’as connected the llircshold of which I was still lingering appc&red, 
with failed. WJiat to do ? The governor insisted upon from the dim light of the windows, to bo<^f very con- 
my return lo England, where his interest tuiiong the sidcrnble size. 1 now recollected tlnfi the quantity of 
mercautileclass was considerable ; Laura liinted myste- plate 1 had seen — a portion of which at this moment 
riously that my presence in the liouse would soon be a fellj^ proternalurally heavy in my pockets — must have 
matter of great importance to her father ; and mamma been three times greater than any the governor ever 
Ibt ou^^the secTcf, by Avriting to me that Laura was possessed, and that various pieces were of a size and 
going to * change her condition.’ t Avas glad to hear massiveness I luul never before seen in the establish- 
tliis, for I kncAV he aa'ouUI be a model of a felloAv A\ho ment. In vtfin 1 bethought myself that I had^cen and 
was Laura’s husband ; and, gulping down my pride, reeognised the well-known door-plate, and that the area 
which would fgin have persuaded me that it was* from which I entefred was immediately under; in vain 
unmanly to go back again like tJic ill sixpence, I set I argued tJiat since Laura was^about to be married, the 
out on njy return home. extra quantity of pinto might be intended to form a 

The /amily, 1 knew, had moved to aiiotluT house ; part of her f?'onsseau : I could not convince myself, 
but being w'cll acquainted AvitJi the town* 1 had no i But the coursa of my thoughts suggested an idea, and 
didiculty in finding the place. It Avas a range of pulling liastily from my pocket a tablespoon, I felt, 
handsome buildings which had sprung up in the for I cotild not see, the legend Avhich contained my fate, 
fashionable outskirt during my absence ; and although But my fingefs w'cre tremulous : they seemed to have 
it Avas fiir on in the evening, my aecuslomed eyes soon lost sensation — only I fancied I did feel something more 
descried through the gloom the governor's o^l-iishioned than the governor’s plain initials. There was still a 
door-plate. 1 Avas just alAout to knock, really agitated light in the hall. If I could hut bring that spoon 
with delight and struggling memories, Avhuu a temp- AvitJuji its illumination ! All was silent ; and I vcii- 
tation came in my way. .One of the an^i-Avindows av;is lured t(i descend step after stop — not as J had bounded 
opem, gaping as if lor my reception. A quantity of up, but with the stealthy pace of a thief, and the plate 
plate lay upon a table close by. AVby should I not growing heavier and heavier in my pocket. At length 
enter, aiiduppcar unannounced In the drawing-foom, a 1 Avas near enough to sec, in spile of a dininess that 
sunburnt ]>hantom of five feet eleven? Wliy should I had gathered ijjver iny eyes; and, Avilli a sensation 
not present the jn’ceise and careful Laura with a hand- absolute faintness, T beheid upon the spoon an engraved 
ful of her own Vpoons otAd forks, left so (!<)nvenii‘ntly at crest — the red right h.fnd of a baronet ! 
the service of any arr‘a-siioak who iniglit cbaiiee to jauss I crept back again, bolding by the banisters, fancying 
by? Why? Tliat is only a ligure of speech, 1 asked every now and then that I heard a door open behind 


no question Hbout the matter ; the idea Avas hardly 


and yet my fetd no more consenting to quicken 


well across tny brain when iny legs avcto across the tlnsjir motion than if I had been piftsucTi bj; a murderer 
rails. In another moiiieiit, I Inid crept in by the in the nightnnire, X at lengtii got into the room, 
window; and chuckling at my own clcA’crness, and the grojied for a chair, ^md sat down. No more hurry now. 
great moral lesson I avhs about to teach, 1 Avas stufliiig O no I There Avas i)lonty of time; and plenty to do 


I my pockets with the plate. in it, for I had to Avipo aw.'iy the perspiration that ran 

I while thus engaged, the? opening of a door ui the down my face in streams. What was to be done? 
hall aboAT alarnicfl me; and afraid of the faiJureol' my AA'^hat 1 done? Oh, a trifle, a mere trifle. I had 
plan, I stepped lightly up the stair, which Avas partially only sneaked into a gentleman’s liouse by the area- 


in it, for I had to Avipo away the perspiration that ran 


lighted by the halMamp. As I AA'as about to emerge wiiuhn^, and pocketed liis tables^ioons ; and hereLwa>s, 
at Ujc top, a serving-girl Avas coming out of a room on lo(;ked^and baiTcd and belled in, sitting very comfort- 
tlio opposite side. She 'instantly rctrcute(t shut the ably, in the dark \ind alone, in liis draA^diig-room. Very 
door with a bang, and I could hear a half-sjjppressed particularly comfortable. What a capital fellow, to be 
hystcricaTcry. 1 boundad on, sprang uj) the drawing- syrel What ;m amusing personage! Wouldn’t the 
room stair, and entered the first dofir at a venture, baronet laugh in the morning ? WoAildn’t he ask me to 
All was dark, and I stopped for a moment to listen, stay breakfast? And Avouldn’t I eat lieartily out of 
Lights were hui;rying acrosa^tlie hall; and I heard the ' the sptAons I Imd stolen? But what name is that? 
x^ngh voice of a man as if wjlding and taunting s.onic AVho calls me a housebreaker? Who gives mo in 
person. The girl had doubtless given the alarm, .charge? Who lugs me off by the neck? I wil^ot 
^although her information must have becni very indis-* stand it. I am innocent, except of breaking into a 
tinct ; for Aghen she saw me 1 Avas in the shadow of the baronet’s house. I am a gentleman, with another gen- 
stair, and she could have had little more than a vagu#i ^ tionian’s spoons in my pocket. I claim the protection 
impression that she beheld a human figure. However' of the laAV. roHce! police! 

this uj^ be, the man’s voice appeared to descend tlie . My brain was wandering. I pressed my hand upon 
stiir to the area-room, and presently heard a crashing my wet forehead, to keep down the thick -coming 
noise, not as if he was counting the plate, but rather fancies, and determined, for the first time in my life, 
thnuting it aside en masse. Then I heard the wityJow to liol^ a (deliberate consultation with myself. ^:^is 
<jilosed, the shutters bolted, and an alarm-bell hung in au awkward predicament — ^it was impossible t^ d^y 
upon thei3^ and the man renjscemled^ the stair, Iflilf the fact but was there anything really seridxit 


ip. Ho ^en iretlied into gi totan, md all Avas distant relatioft—the vexy distaii^^ 
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subtcrraiuiiiii wiiujotv ? 1 ha<l approprflitedf it is true, 
a quantity <rf ailver^plate I lia4 found ; but with what 
other intention could 1 havo done this than to present 
it to my very distant relation’s da,ughter, and reproach 
her with her carelessness •in leaving it next door? 
Einally, Ifwas snored, caged, trapped— door /gid window 
had been bolted upon mo without any remonstrance 
'on my part — and 1 was now some (considerable time in 
the house, ^unsuspecited, yet a prisoner. The position 
was ileriouaj but come, suppose the worst, tliiit I was 
actually laiowld of as a malefactor, and commanded 
to give an accouitb of myself. Well : I was, as afore- 
said, a distant relation of the individual next door. * 1 
belonged to nobody in the world, if not to him ; 1 bore 
but an indiflcrent reputation in regard to stciiOineSs ; 
and after four years’ absence in a foreign country, 1 
had returned idle, penniless, and objcc-tless — ^just in 
time to iliid an area-window open in the^usk of the 
evening, and a heai) of plate lying behind it, within 
view of the street. • • 

This self-examination was not encouraging ; the case 
was decidedly (j[ueer; and as I sat tlius pondering in 
the dark, with the spoon in my hand, 1 mu quite sure 
that no malefactor in a dungeon could li/tvc (aivicft niy 
reflections. In fact, the evidence was so dead against 
me, that I began lo doubt my own innocence. Wliat 
was 1 hero for if my intentions had reall^kbeen honest? 
Why 8houl(f I desire to come into any individual's area- 
window insteiul of the door? 7\iid how came it that 
all this silver-plate had found its way into my pockets? 
1 was angry as well as terrified: I was judge and 
criminal in one; but the instincts of nature got the 
better of my sense of justice, and 1 rose suddenly up, 
to ascertain w'hcther it was not possible to get from 
the windew into thcj street. 

^As I moved, however, tlie horrible hoi^ty 1 had in njy 
pockets moved likew ise, appearing lo me to shriek, like 
a score of fiends, ‘rolice! police!* and tlicj^iiext instant 
I heard a quick footstep as^ndiug the stair. >!ow w^as 
the fateful moment come I 1 w'as on iny feet ; my eyes 
glared upon the door ; my hands were clenclujd ; the 
perspiration bait ctr»d suddenly upon my skin ; and 
my tongue fflave to the roof of my mouth. But tnc 
footstep, accompanied by a gleam of liglit, passed — 
passed ; and from very weakness 1 sat down again, wdth 
a drea(lful indiflbrcnce to the seminis of the plate in 
my pockets. Presently there were more Ibotsteps along 
the hall ; then voices ; then drawing of bolts and croak- 
ing bf locks ; then utter darkness, then silence— lasting, 
terrible, profound. The house had gone to bed; the 
house would quickly be asleep ; it was time t(? bb up 
and doing. But first and foremost, j must ge> rid of 
the plate. Without that hideous corpus delicti, 1 should 
have some chance. 1 must, at all hazards, creep down 
into the hall, find my w'ay to the low'er regions, anrt 
repla(ie the accursed thing where I found it. It 
ri^quirod nerve to attempt this ; but I was thoroughly 
Tiround up; and after allowing a reasonable time to 
elapj^ to give my enemies a fair opportunity of fiilling 
appSp, 1 set out upon the adventure. The door creaked 
os 1 went out ; the plate grated against my very soul 
I descended the steps ; but slowly, stcailtliily, I crept 
along the wall ; and at length found mysslf on the level 
floor. There was but one door on that side of tlio hall, 
door which led to the area-room — I recollect the fact 
^d it was witli inexpressible relief I reached 
i% |in «afety> and gra8p(^ the knob in my hand. The 
^Ob iuxm-^but the door did not open : it was locked ; 
my fhte ip be a thief; and after a mom^t of 
ft' wv wwyt I. tamed im^ain doggedly, reached the stair, 

' apartment 1 had left^ ^ 

f MbiO ^ting home. It was snug and private. 
1 i| f q^r mere waiting me. I thought to myself, 

ft mm wnl4 take a de^ of trouWo to oregk 
* i had only sneaked. I wondered 1 
fl^ltonauchoocasions* Ihadsoeni 



him at the Adelphi in the person of Mrs Keeley, and a 
daring little dog he was. lie wmuld make nothing of 
gettyig down into the street from the window, spoons 
and all, I tried this : the shutters were not even closed^ 
and the sash moving noiselessly, 1 had nb difficulty in 
raising it. I stepped out into the balcony, and looked 
ovtT. Nothing was to be seen but a black and yawning 
gulf bcueatlil? guarded by the iulagiiiary spikes of an 
invisibK3 Ailing. Jack would have laughed at this 
difliculty ; bu^ then he had more experience in the 
craft than I, and was* provided with all ntyessary 
apt)lianef‘P. As for mo, 1 hail stupidly fort^tten even 
my coil of rope. Tin; governor’s house, 1 found, had 
either no balcony at all, «r it was too iar apart to be 
rciudiod. rreseiUly 1 heard a footsliq) on the iroUoir, 
a little way olf. It was approat'hing with slow anti 
measured jjace: llie ]u‘rsi)n was walking as calmly and 
gravely in the night as ifjt had been l>road day. Sup- 
pose I hailed this philosophietd stranger, and confided to 
him, in a friendly wa^', the fact tluit Ihi* baronet, with- 
out the slightest provocation, had lockAl me up in his 
house, with his silver spoons in my pocket ? Perhaps 
he would advise me what to do in tlie predicament. 
Perhaps hr^ w ould take tlic trou|>lc of knockln^at tiie 
‘ door, or crying fire, and when llie servants opened, I 
might rush out, and so make my escape. rBut while I 
was looking w istfully down to see if 1 could not discern 
the walking figure, which w'as now under the windows, 
a siiddei^glare from the spot dazzled my sight. It W'as 
the bidl's-e>V of a polieeiiian ; and w ith the instinclt of 
a predatory chara(*ter, I shrunk back trembling, crcqit 
into the room, and shut the window. 

By this time*! w^as sensible that Ihc're was a little 
confusion in my lluiuglits, and by way of employing 
them Ci 2 i practical ant^useful objects, 1 detirmined 
make a tour of the room. But first it was necessary 
to get rid, somehow or other, of my plunder— to plant 
tile property, as w’c call it ; and wdth thu^ view 1 laid it 
curefidly, jiieco by jiiece, in the corner of a sofa, and 
concealed it with the cover. This was a great relief. 

1 almost liegan to feel like the injured^purty — more 
like a captive than a robber; and 1 groped my way 
tlirough tlic room, with a sort of vague idea that I 
might perhaps stumble upon some trap-door, or sliding- 
panel, wJjjch w^uuld lead into the open air, or, at worst, 
into a secret chafnbei’, w'herc 1 should be safe for any 
given iiuinber of years from my persecutors. But 
there *was nothing of the kind in tliis stern, prosaic 
]>lnce: nothing but a few cabinets .and tables, and 
concheS^ and arm- chairs, and common-chairs, and devo- 
tional-chairs ; and footstools, c'mI lauqis, and statuettes, 
and glass -sliades, and knick-knacks; and one elabo- 
rate giraiuhde hung round will, crystal prisms, wliich 
Iilayed sjTch an iutcrrniflablo lime against cia:h other 
when I chanced to move theui^that I stumbled away as 
fast ns I could, and subsidevl into a faufeidt so rich, so 
,deep, that 1 felt myself swallowed up, as it were, in Us 
billovvs of swan’s down. S 

How long I had been Ai the house by this time, 1 
cannot tell. It seemed to me, wdieii I looked hack, to J, 
form a considerable portion of a lifetime. Indeed, I ^ 
di<l not very w'cU, remember the more distsant erenta 
>dr*the night; although every now and then the &ct 
occurred to me with startling distinctness, that all I 
had gone througl^ was only preliminary to 
still to happen ; that the morning was to come, 
family to be astir, and the housebreaker to bo 
bended. My reflections were not coutinuous. . It ‘ 
bc^that I dozed between whiles. How else ci^ £<' 
account for my reelffig myself, grasped by the thi 
the very brink of suflbeation, by a liand without i 
How else can I account for sister Lauraltaudl^^i 
me where 1 reclined, pointing to tlm stoleiiii 
sofa, and lecturing nu^ou my horriblo p 
•he grew blach in thipfime, and her yhioe to A 
unearthly scream which through 
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When this fancy occurred, I started from my recum- 
bent posture. A voice was actually in my ears, ahd a 
living form before my ey^es : a lady stood contemplating 
*me, with a balf-screaiy on her lips, and the colour fading 
from her cheek ; and as I moved, she "would have fallen 
to the ground, Ijad I not sprung up and caught her in 
my arms. I laid her softly down in the fauteuiL It 
was the morning tw'ilight. Tlic silence ^as profound. 
The boundaries of the room were still dini*and indis- 
tinct. Is it any wonder tliat I was in soaie considerable 
degrcGipf perplexity as to whetuor I was not still in the 
land of dreams ? 

‘ Madam,’ saiil I, ‘ if you arc a vision, it is of no coii- 
sequenee; but if not, I want*partieulurly to got out.’ 

* Offer no injury,’ she replied, in a tremulous voice, 
and no one wilUnolcst you. Take what you have come 
for, aftd begone.’ 

‘That is sooner said than done. The (hiors and 
windows below arc loekctl and bolted ; and beneath 
those of this room the area is deej), aial the spikow 
sharp. T assure yon, I have been in very consider- 
able perplexity the whole of last night;’ and drawing 
a chair, I sat down in front of her. Wh(‘ther it was 
owiu/to this action, rr to my coniidainingi voice, or to, 
the mere fact of her linding hers(*lf in a quiet lele-;i- 
tete W’ith aMiousebreakcr, I cannot loll ; but the lady 
broke into iv low hysterical laugh. 

‘ How did you break in ? ’ said she. 

‘ 1 did not Invak : it is far from being my j*,haraeter, 

I assure you. lint the area-window was open, and so 
I just thought I would come in.’ 

• ‘You were attniclcd by the plate! Take it, for 
Heaven’s sake, desperate man, and go away I’ 

‘I did take some of it, but with no evil intention — 
mil}' by of amu.senieiit. \Jer<* it is;’ and going to 
tiio sofa/ 1 drew off* the eov'or, and slunved lior the plant. 

‘ You have been generous,’ said she, her voice getting 
quaverous ag(»in ; ‘ for the whole must have botMi in 
your power. I will lei you out so sol*tly Dial no one 
W'ill know. 3*ul up in your potikets what you ha\e 
risked so iniqdi to posst'ss, and follow me.’ 

‘ 1 will follow you with pleasure,’ said I, ‘ were it all 
the world over;’ for the inero.asing light shewed me as 
lovely a creature as tlio morning sun ever slione uxwn ; 
‘but as for the plunder, you must excuse me there: I 
never stoic any tiling before, and, please Heaven, 1 never 
will again!’ 

‘ Surely you are a most extraordinary person,’ said 
the young lady suddenly, for the light sooined to have 
made. » revelation to her likewise : ‘ you neither look 
nor talk like .a robber.’ 

‘ Nor am I. I am not even a robber — I am nothing; 
an<l have not property in the -world to the viflue of these 
articles «f plati-.’ * 

f ‘ Then if you are not !i roblier, why ;jrc you here ? — 
why creep hi at the area-w'imlow, appropriate other 
people’s spoons, and get locked up all night, in their^ 
house ? ’ V 

‘For no other reason, tliTm that T wa.s in a hnriy. 
T hml x'ome home from Hareelona, and wais going in tp 
my guardian’s, next door, wdien your unfortunate area- 
window' CJfuglit my eye, with the plate on the tqble 
inside. In an instant, I was over the rails and fir 
throMh the window like a harlequin, with the intention 
of,^yj^ the family a pleasing su|prise, and iiiy old 
,moii|tress, sister Laura, a great moral lesson on the 
improprii^»ty bf her leaving plate about in so careless 
a way.* . * 

‘ Theh you are Gerald, my dear Laura’s cousin,t so 

longingly expected — so Kdoved hf them all— so* 

Here the young lady blushed oelostml rosy red, and 
cast dowmh^eyes.., What tWo two girls could have 
hoen saying to each qtiter about me* I never found out; 
but there was a secr^> j will death upon it. 

i out so qu^%,^tli%t neither her fatlier 

, noirrtl^.lervAnts ever knewa syllable about the matter. 


I need not how' I was received next door. Tlie 
governor swept down another sob ^ith another guffaw ; 
mqmma bestowed upon me anotlier blessing and another 
kiss; and Laura was so rejoiced, that she gave me 
another hearty cry, and forgbt to give me another lecture. 
My next faur jAiars w'erc spent to more purfiose than 
the last. Being less in a hurry, I took time to build 
up a flourishing business iii partnership with Laura’s 
iiusband. ’As for the baronet’s daughter — f#r wo must 
get everybody into the concluding tableim -wdiy there 
she is — that lady cutting broad and letter Ibr the 
children, with .is matronly an air Wertcr’s Char- 
It^tle; .she is my w'ifo ; and we laugh to this day at the 
oddity^ of that First Interview which led to so happy 
a (ivnomnnenU 

VISIT TO A CHOCOLATE MANUFAgTOIlY. 

Birmingham, so says the Times, is famous for ‘ lacquered 
Annins;’ and an/ one who has sojourned for awhile in 
the huge, smoky toy-shop w'ill add — for not a few 
genuine realities! To walk from factory to factory, 
from workshop to workshop, and view the extraordi- 
nary mechanical eoritrivanees, the ingenious adaptations 
of means to ends, to say nothing of the eager spirit 
of application manifested by the busy population, 
l)rodiices an «■ impression on the mind of^no common 
chaivicter. Besides wdiieh, the town itself, so ill- 
arrangetl and ugly, is a si>eclaclc ; and in the people 
that inhabit the dismal streets, the visitor may find 
si allies in morality as well as inanufacturcs. 

We have something to say about one of the realities 
alluded to above — not the making of pens, or tea-pots, 
or iiaxner-iiinelie ; but of something in wdiieh breakfasts 
are implicated all over the kingdom — the fnaking of 
cocoa and cho^^olnto as carried on by Messrs Cadbury, 
Brothers. These geiitlornon having kindly invited us 
to a sight of their csLahlishment, we took the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their processes for converting raw 
produce into an aeeeptable article of diet, aided by 
the anqde ex jda nations of one of the partners. Such 
a^jinanufaeture seems out of phuffe aiTiong bronze and 
brass and liardw^are, but the lactory stands away from 
tlic fuliginous quarter, on the verge of Edgbaston — 
tliat Belgravi.T, of Birmingham — where sunshine and 
blue .sky are not perpetually hidden by smoke. What 
w'c saw there is worth tlic telling, as wc hope to shew. 

Here, however, w^c must say a few words concerning 
the raw^ material. It aiipears that the Spaniards Vere 
the fir|;t Europeans who tasted chocolate ; it was ]>art 
of tlieir spoil in the conquest of Mexico, Bernardo 
de C,*fetile, wdio^ accompanied Cortez, describing one 
of Montezuma’s baniiuets, says ; ‘ They brought in 
among I he dishes above fifty great jars made of g^od 
with its froth, and drank it, the women serving 
them with a great deal of respect;* and similar jars 
were .served to the guards and attendants ‘ to the nnm- 
ber of two thousand at least.’ The Spaniards enjoyed 
t)ie rare beverage, and w'ith a slight transformation of 
till* native IMexicaii temi C/iacoc-atl^ they in^rooubed" 
chiK'olaie, as they named it, into Spain, monopolising 
the article fdr a time, and it was only by slow degrees 
that the kniAvdedge of it spread into otHer parts of 
Europe. Gage, an old traveller who had visited 
tropics, writing in 1G80, remarks: *Our EngHsli i^d . 
Hollanders make little use of it, when' they takfe ;>a 
prize at fea, as not knowing the secret virtue sSttd 
quality of it for the good of the stomach.* In llie 
I reign of Charles IL, it uias so much estdenaied Hn v 
England that Dr Stubbe published a. book,;MRhN!^' 
Tke Indian Nectar^' or a Discourse ceneenang 
&C., giving a history of the article^ slid mai^y 
notioips respecting its ‘sec^t virtam ; * ittm 
mending his readers to buy it ipf 
honest, though poor mim/ iii 

Md» and sold the best kin4>t. 9s«,4l, 
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commoner imrts for Jibout half that pric#* Of course, 
none but the wetilth]f could drink it; indeed, we find 
writers of the past century alluding to it as ap 
aristocratic beverage. 

liinnaeus was so fond of chocolate, that ha called it 
food for th(x gods in the distinguishing rfamc srhich he 
gave to the tree that produces \^-—Thaohroma cacao, 
Th* tree is a native of tropical America, but is now 
largely cultivate<l in other parts of the world. It 
grows from t^ve to sixteen feet high, with evergreen 
leaves, and frat of a deep orange colour when ri|K», 
resembling a cucmilber in shape, and containing from 
ten to thirty seeds. These seeds are the caeao-imts or 
cocoa-nibs of commerce ; in the trade, they are com- 
monly spoken of ns cocoa-nuts. The best kind ^re 
brought from Trinidad ; and such has been the effect 
of lowering the duty, which was formerly Is. per pound, 
to one penny,' the present charge, that thfi quantitj’ 
imported in the year ending January 5, 1852, amounted 
to G, 773,1)00 pounds. Among the cdlonial produce 
shewn in the Great Exhibition, cocoa-nuts held a. 
conspicuous place ; and it ought to be understood, tluil 
from such as these cocoa and chocolate arc made — b()th 
from the same article. 

To return to the factory. ,|^\Ve first sgw a storehouse 
filled with bags of nuts or nibs, two hundred weight in 
each, the only kinds used on the premises 4xjing those 
from Trinidad and Cirenada. In an a<ljoining room, 
imbedded in a huge mass of brickwork, arc four cylin- 
drical ovens rotating shnvly over a cok(‘-fire, each con- 
taining a hundredwciglit of nuts, which were undiTgoing 
a comfortable process of roasting, as (jvidenced by an 
agreeable odour thrown off, and a loss of JO per cent, 
in weight at the close of the operation, which lasts half 
an hour. Thus, in a- day of ten hours, tlie four ovens 
will^roast two tons of nuts, the piinie ingver being a 
twenty-horse steam-engine. The sight -svas one that 
would have gladdened Count liumford’s heart, for the 
cylinders and their fittings comprised all the econo- 
mical principles o# his roaster — certainty of effect 
without -waste of fuel. 

The next stop ifPto cfuck or break the nuts in whatj 
is called the ‘Itihbling-inill.’ The roasting has niudo 
tliem quite crisp, and witli a few turns of the whizzing 
apparatus, they are divested of their husk, wdiieh is 
driven into a bin by a ceaseless blast from a furious 
fail ; while the kernels, broken into small pieces, fall, 
perfectly clean, into a separate compartment, where 
their granulated form and rich glossy colour them 

a very tempting appearance. Tlic husk is repacked jii 
the empty bags, and cxporterl to Ireland, wJierc it is 
sold at a low price to tlie humbler classoe, who extract 
from it a beverage which has all the flavour of cocoa, if 
not all its virtues. 

Thus prepared, the mass of broken nut is ready for 
more intimate treatment, which is carried on in a large 
room where shafts, wheels, and straps keep a number of 
strange-looking machines in busy movement. Some of 
tht'se ajp double-cylinders, highly heated by a How of 
steaiti'^^tween the inner and outer cases — an arrange- 
ment by which any degree of temperature can he pro- 
duced in the interior. Inside of each works* an armed 
iron -breaker, which, as soon as a quantity of the 
crocked nuts is introduced, begins to rotate, and, by the 
combined itiflueuce of heat and pressure, liberates the 
.oil of the cocoa bean, and soon reduces the mass to a 
liquid which ^W8, ‘thick and slab,' into a pair placed 
to its, leisurely as a stream of half-frozen tredO^. 

In ithin grinding between the mill- 

to. which it is successively transferred, being 
into 'hoppers,* which, like the cylinders, are« 
fieatod 'by steam. .The cocoa flows rapidly from the 
a WA smooth as oil ; but it is the best kinds 
Ihyoured with the most trituration, the 
hdng more summarily dismissed* At 
a pair of now stones were in 

: i •' V ; .i.::. i...: 

course of erection, which of themselves will turn off* a 
ton of chocolate per day. * 

This process, so far, is that employed for all kinds of 
coeda and chocolate, the nuts, astlKfforc fgated, being * 
the basis of all : Iho variety depends on subsequent 
admixture', the best kinds being, of course, the purest 
and most delicately flavoured. Up to this point, 
wc« have the cocoa in its native condition, merely 
altered in form ; but now it has come to the stage of 
sophistication. • « 

A given portion of the cocoa liquid is poured into a 
pan, and weighed with other ingredients, wdiich consist,* 
in the main, of arrow- root^sa^o, and refined sugar — 
the latter reduced to an impalpable powder — besides 
the flavouring siihstniices. 'J’he quality deijcnds entirely 
on the proportions of these ingredient!^!! and on ^leir (" 
unexceptionable character. Tlie impractised eye may 
not detect any difference between a cake of genuine 
chocolate, and another two-thirds composed of red earth 
anti roasted hcfins. We have seen documen^iry evidence 
laid l)cfore tlie Board of Excise, shewing that a certain 
manufacturer of cocoa used every w’eek a Ion of a 
species of unihi’r for purposes of adultcration;.*and 
njcent investigations luive shewn,'*that such practices 
are only too frequent. No ivondor that n^iddy and 
insoluble grounds are found at tlic bottom of *hreakfast- 
ciqis! No one pretends that manufactured* chocolate 
or cocoa is unmixed; hut it is a satisfaction to know-, 
that the a'inqxture is not only of good quality, hut 
nutritious. 

The necessary quantities having been weighed and 
duly stirred togc’t^er with a large wooden spoon, are 
poured into a mould nearly three feet in length, about 
nine inches wiile, and from tlireo to four inches deep ; 
and in frd^ni four to flic hours the mass is suln^#leiitly • 
solid to hear removal, \v})cii it is turned out fts a large 
cake or block, wliicli might very well pass for a huge 
sun-baked brick from Nineveh. In this any num- 

ber of cakes may he produced, those made on one day 
Ixfmg finally worked up on the next, by which lime 
they liave hecftine somewhat more hardened^ 

111 this final process, the cakes are laid one at a lime 
in what resembles a chafl-cuttiug machine, except, in- 
stead of the ordinary broad knife wielded by grooms, 
that a whei‘1, arinetl w ith four sliarp blades, wiiirls rouml 
at the open end. The block of eocoa, Jield by machinery, 
advances with a sloiv continuous motion, until it touches* 
the blades on the wheel, .when immediately a cloud of 
most delicate slices or shavings is throw’ii off, as rapidly 
as sparks from a knife-grinder’s wheel. Cake after cake 
is thus comminuted, at the rate of a ton per day from 
a single machine. *l'lic shavings ; re collected as fast as 
they fall, anff passed through a sioio, which reduces 
them lo that coarse powdery loDji so w'cll knowm to all 
*consiiini‘rs of soluble chocolate. It is then put into 
barrel .s, and despa tehed without delay to the paeking- 
ro^in by means of a railway. 

That there is something /i a name, is as true of 
.cocoa and chocolate as of ofTipr things, and the difle- 
rence of name implies, in most instances, a difference of ' 
manufacture. Hence there is a variety of processes 
going,on within the building, the results of which aro 
shewn in ‘ Cocoa Paste,’ * Book Cocoa,* * Eating Vanilla 
Chocolate,* ‘ Peiuiy Chocolate,’ ‘ Ercnch Bonbons/ 

‘ Flaked Cocoa,’ ‘ Iloaiffiopathic,* &c. So numorou#aro 
the sorts, that a purcliaser is as much puzzled in h|s 
clioicc as an untravelled Cockney with a Parisian bill, 
of fare.* The making of the flaked cocoa is peculiUtly 
intorosting, and is,* we .were informed, peculiar to 
establishment. To see how the amorphous mass , 

from the mill in long curling ribbons, uniform in tbjcli?" , 
ness and texture, is a sight that provokes astOttW" 
ment, as much by the rapidity of the * 

the ease vrith which Itaappears to 
butwhkhhas only beeiT lurrived at hy.a 
circumvention of vexations difliciiitities. ^ ‘ ^ 

o;, , 
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But however interesting the results, one ^ows ti^d 
at length of the noise and clatter of machinery ; and 
it was with a feeling of relief that we mountedtto the 
packing-room, where all was so light, cheerful, *and 
orderly, as to prove that the good management every- 
where perceptible hod here put on its pleasantest 
expression, ^'ho most perfect cleanliness prevails. 
The half-score or more of girls, who work under 4110 
superintendence of a forewoman, are all dressed in 
clean Holland pinafores — an industrPal unifonn. All 
were^packing as busily us hands could work: one 
*weigh^ 'the cocoa ; a second plticod the paper in tiie 
mould, and turned the ci^coa into it; u third com- 
pressed tlie contents by means of a inucliine- moved 
plunger; while a fourth released the packet, puslod 
doMgi the loose* ends, and laid it aside. Tliis party, by 
their combined operations, weigh and pack a lumdred- 
W'eight per hour. Some were wrai)]>ing the * liomcco- 
pathic* in bright envelopes of tinfoil ; others boxing 
the ^ bonbons;' others coating the ‘roll*, with Its 
distinctive paper ; while others helped the forewoman 
to count and sort the orders — all performing their 
duty's with that celerity which can only be attained 
by long practice. Unally, the rcsi>cctito orders are 
packed away in boxes of various sizes, from fourteen 
pounds to a liundredwciglit ; and to give full effect to 
the system of cleanliness, none but new boxes arc 
used, so that not the slightest ground is afforded for 
even a suspicion of uncleanliness. ^ » . 

In these professedly enlightened days, commercial 
progress cannot well bo considered apart from moral 
progress ; wo want to know not only ^^low work is done, 
but who and what they arc who do it. Are they 
benefit^ by the * mighty developments of <’ommer<*ial 
■ enterpiTse?* Wc may therefore very propdrly say a 
few word^ respecting the in the cocoa -fjictory. 

No girl is employed who is not of known good moral 
character. 'Some at first are found to he good rather 
passively than axnively, but they have example daily 
before their eyes, and a spirit ol‘ emulation gradually 
develops tfieir Iwstter qualities. I’heir Ro.urs of work 
lire from nine a.m. to seven r.M., Avith an hour oil* 
for dinner — tea is .supplied to them on the premises. 
Their earnings range from 5s. to 9s. per week. 
.Once a week, during the summer season, they have 
a half- holiday for a little excursion to the country, j 
^nd twice a week they leave work for evening school 
an hour before the usual time. With few exceptions, 
these elevating influences arc found to tell favourably 
on their conduct; and besides the direct benefit to 
themselves, w^e niay be permitted to take into the 
account, the benefit to the homes and families to which 
the girls belong. Accustomed to order 'un^ cleanliness 
through the day, they can hardly fail to x*arry these 
virtues with them to their dwellings. The men* 
employed exhibit the good effects of proper manage- 
ment not less tlian tlie firls. Some have acquired a 
steady habit of saving, witii nearly all, from the 
mere force of exampU)/ teetotalism is the rule. 
Instances of misconduct are rare, and when reproof is 
called fpr, it is administered by an appeal to the better 
feelings in preference to angry demoustration. . J^ac- 
tories conducted on such a system must be at oiice 
schools of morality and industry. 

l5iere is one more point whlfsh we feel bound to 
notice in clOsiiig our article. While going about the 
premises, we were asked to look to the top of the tall 
engln^-ehimn^y, where, to our surprise, none out the 
ftdntest whiff of vapour was visible. * There «is no 

need,* said our condautor, ‘ thi^ any ehimney in Bir« 
mingham should smoke more Uian that. 1 have told 
the people io oyer and over again» ]but to little use, for 
they win in wastitkg fhel, and blackening the 

al^noHdim. Ws is B^dkUIjirtonbt patent, and you 
eHhet it»^ 'TnSs ffrenuin.waB then told 
appsir.iiii|iis fetm tlie ffitei iiiiiBedlalsl|r m- 


dense black* Rnoke poured from the chimney-top, and 
when at the murkiest, the order v^as givep : ‘ Now turn 
on again.* In five seconds, the smoke had vanished, 
and the almost imperceptible vapour alone remained. 
Thus, of*the coal consufned daily, not a particle is 
wasted, ifnd a* considerable portion of the atmosphere 
is saved from deterioration. So perfect an example, of 
what can be done towards the abatement of a nuisaUce, 
made us wish to be autocrat for a week — our reign 
should be signalised by the extinction o^noke I 



THE WORKING-CLASSES IN ‘THE GOOD 
• . • OLD TIMES.* 

As it iias become fashionable in some quarters to hold 
that the working-classes are ever sinking in position, 
and that they have lost the comforts, the xdeasures, and 
the freedom of llic ‘ good old times,’ it may serve a 
useful purpose *co put together, from authentic sources, 
some notices of their actual condition among our 
ancestors. To associate our present working-classes 
wi|h shiveiy w'ould seem an insult ; and it W'ould be 
said, that ik- is a condition to whicli they could not, 
under any circumstances, ie induced to submit. But 
altliough this is true of tlieir present condition, it is 
equally trut, that not only in the rest of Europe, but 
evtm ill England and Scotland, those who of old held 
the position of the working-classes, were slaves in the 
slriidcst sense of the term. Among our Saxon ancestors, 
to whose free institutions our liistorians so often proudly 
refer, two-thirds of the people — that is, in short, the 
whole of the working- classes — arc computed to have 
l)eon slaves. Sir Walter Scott, whose descriptions of 
life and manners are as faithful as they nre*picture8que, 
gives an adqnrable sketch of the slave or thrall the 
Saxons in tlie faithful Gurth, the lulloiver of Ivanhoe. 
First, wc have the account of his close-fitting tunic, 
made of skin ; after which follows that of a part of his 
dress which, Sir Walter said, was Ibo remarkable to bo 
overlooked. ‘ It was a. brass ring resembling a dog’s 
collar, but wdtliout any opcnhig, ^lud soldered fast 
round his uei'k, so loose as to form no* impediment to 
his breathing, yet so tight as to bo incapable of being 
removed except by the use of the fdc. On this singular 
gorget was engraved in Saxon cliaraetcrs — “ Gurth, the 
son of.Beowald, the born thrall of Cedric the Saxon”* 
For two or tliree centuries after the Conquest, there 
is no doubt that the iieasantry were liable to be bought 
apd^sold as slaves. Even in Miigna Charts, there is 
a p|ohibition that a guardian shall not ‘ waste the men 
or cattle * in the estate of the w'urd ; there is here no 
consideration for the men who might be ‘ wasted ;* it is 
all for the property of the ward, whicli is not to be 
injured through the cupidity or earclcsBiiess of his 
guardian. Sir Frederic Eden, the historian of the pobr- 
laAv, adduces many iustances in wliich slaves had been 
sold — thus in 1283, a slave and his family were sold by 
the Abbey of Dunstable for 13s. 4d. 

The distinguishing feature of Britain at the^^kreieiit 
day is, that she is in advance of all the other nations 
of Europe tn uniting order with freedom. Our ancestors 
may be sa2(l to have' led us on to this proud pOritipUt 
by the gradual emancipation of the peasantry jVom 
slavery. We soon find, in the conteifiw with Biiropean 
powers, the great distinction between the Brifon er«» 
of the fftumblcst rank and the frenchman or Gemta& 
^le great victories gained by the ,Bnt|^l^ ; .oi^ the 
French— Crexgr, Poirier^ and AginconriH^ 
supposed almost, ^nbuloui, from &6 ineqtu^y^;t^ 
I have told [Contending fiirees^the small number vmtorione 
side, the vast host conquered by it. . But 
wonder when we examine ^ 
combatants. At Aglmxmrtt;t|e\.EoNl^^ 
was complete * 
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50,000 i at Poitters, the disproportion 'was nearly as. 
great : and at«Grocy, the conquered force more than 
doubled that of the conquerors. We liave not lately* 
seen, nor are we likely to see, contests with such results 
in European warfare. But wJ see it in Oriental con- 
flicts; and %he late battles of our tredps \#ith the 
Afghans and Sikhs were somewhat of the same cha- 
racter, from the immense superiority of European over 
Asiatic discipline. The reason of tlio superiority of 
the English the French la the fourteenth and 
fifteenth ccntur%t, iij^ plain enough to any one wlio has 
studied tho history of the people, though it may be 
incomprehensible to those wlio have only studied the 
history of courts and armies. It arose from the g^ow-, 
ing freedom of the British. Before the introduction of 
firearms, the great dependence of an army was gene- 
rally in the men-at-arms, as they were called, or the 
•knights and others who were slieathed in platJ armour, 
mounted on strong horses, a ml provided with costly 
weapons. The knight and his horse were like a movable 
fortification; the peasantry or serfs who went along 
with them to battle, half-naked and half-fed, with rude 
and trifling arms, wotc looked nx^on as mcro dross 
comparison with the men-at-arms. One n- in-at-arms 
was considered equal to ten or even twciiiy of them; 
and when knights were not engaged in encountering 
each other, it was deemed as a sort of amusehient for a 
few of them, wdth their heavy horses and armour, to 
ride down multitudes of these abject serfs. 

So it was in the rest of Europe, but not in England. 
'Ihe English bow’man, or hillman, wdio carried a large 
axe or bill, was a strong, healthy, w’dl-fed man ; and 
though he had not perfect freedom, ticcording to our 
modern acceptation of the term, he had an exMence 
worth struggling for, and not (mtiroly at tlie coiiimand 
of aiv imperious lord, lleiicc he was son^times not 
much inferior, as a combatant, to the inail-idad inan- 
at-arms. Now, at the battle of Crecy, the French, 
though the wretched serfs were so numerous, had only 
about 8000 men-at-nfms ; and though the English had 
not a third of that number of the higher kind of 
warriors, yet tljpyliad Nearly 30,000 sturdy bowmen 
and billinrn. A characteristic illustration of the con- 
tempt with which the pwr slaves wen; viewed occurred i 
in that very battle. A jiarty of cross-bowmen liesi- 
tated to advance — tiiey tbit tired, the fatigue, of tlie 
marc'h being beyond their strength. On this, the 
Count of Alen^on cried out : ‘Kill the lazy scoumln-ls ! ’ 
A numb(.;r of the men-at-arms rushed in among thc ni, 
to chastise thcjn, and this produced a confusion w]%icfi 
assisted the English to their victory. I 

From these battles, and a multitude of ather sources, 
we can see the great superiority, in freedom and con- 
dition of living, of the humbler class in England over 
that in France ; and yet, at the same time, it is diilicidt 
in the nineteenth century to believe in the extent of 
tyranny exercised, down to a comparatively recent 
period, over the working-classes in Britain. We may 
judge of thq tyrannical interference of the government 
vdtfi the freedom of labour by the Statute of Labourers, 
passed in 1349. One of the frightful famines of the 
ages had occurred, and labourers w erg* scarce in 
eoinpartsoii with the means of employment. It is said { 
that the same phenomenon has now in some measure ! 
iflburrsd in Ireland ; but thero is little chance of our | 
atat^nk^ treating it as those of the fourteenth century 
that the labourer is entilled^to 
I the Valde of his labour, be it much or Uttl<ia 

I however, fixed sthe amount which it 

'pia reasemaUe price of labour-— tho rate at 
of the legislature desired to have 
it; 41^: endeavoured, by penalties and persecution, 
to that rate. The statute commences by 

. ihSt taking advantage of the 

' wagea-^s if' there : 

over beings, employed in the ordinary 


affairs of life, who would not take what wages or profits 
they could obtain ; and as if labourers were like mxs- 
sionariss, and other devotees, wdio are not led by any 
mertifenary motive. The statute itlion enacts, that 
every pt*rso/i able in body,. and under the ago of sixty, 
not having means of maintaining himsell^ is bound to 
serve whoever i|Jiall be willing to employ him, at tho 
wagv»3 wlneh w’cre usually xiaid during the six years 
preceding tho iilaguc ; and if be refuses, and it is xiroved 
by two witnesse/ before tjie sheriff’, bailiff) lord, or 
constable of the village wdiere tho refusal is given he 
is tt ho committed to jail, and continue lhcr(? till he 
finds surety to enter into service in ti*rnis of the net. 

It is always observable, fimt laws interfering with 
freedom of trade go on increasing in strictness, because 
the confusion w hich the first attemx)t erc'llles is alw|^8 
attributed to the defieieney of tlu' bnv instead of its 
excess. The Statute of Labourers was of course insuffi- 
cient to put everything right between employers and 
employed ; and so, tw'o years afterwards, r||)othe,r and 
slrielcr St«itute of Lalwurers was i)assed (23 Ed. HI., 
ell. 1-8.) This statute not only' regulated tlie wages of 
husbandry', and the times when peasant-labourers w^^re 
to jvork, but fited the ]ireoise arnoifRt wliicli each kind 
of artisan was bound to work for. The accoq^it given 
of it by Mr Dairies Barrington, in bis observations on 
the statutes, may bo quoted as among the clearest and 
briefest. The reader will of course remember, that the 
coins mentiiaieil by him bore a much biglier value than 
coins of the same denomination at xu'csent. ‘The 
eonmion labourer in the liay'-liarvest is only to liavc 
Id. a daj', exceiit a^mower, who, if he mow by the acre, 
is to Jiavc bd. jier acre, or otherw ise 5(1. a day\ A 
reniKT is to have in time of corn- harvest 2d. the 
first week Tn 'August, and ifeJ. till Die end of the Aiinth ; 
and they are likt;wise neithiT to ask meat nor any other 
l>or(jui.silc or indulgence. The Jaw likewise requixTS 
that they shall rei>air to the next tow'ii village, 
earryipg their scythe or sickle oxicnly in tlieir hands, 
and shall there be hired in some public idace. ..... 
The second cliapter directs that no man ift harvest 
•—before settled to be ‘in the month of August — 
shall leave the village in wliich he lived during the 
winter, except tho iniiabitants of Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, Laneasliiro, Craven, and the marches of Wales 
and Scotland — the oceasion of which is, that there 
are large tracts of mountain or moorland in all these ■ 
counties and districts, where notiiing (*un be raised 
but o:ils, wbioli are not usually ripe till October; and, 
consequently’^, if they wei’c not cmploy'cd in more early 
Inirvest, they w ould bo without einployuicnt daring the 
months of Aug^iist and September.’. 

But tlie Enyisb iH'asantry anti artisans had now 
ij^cquired too much real indcxicndej^eo to Bubinit silently 
to these arbitrary regulations. The celebrated insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler, whieh took place thirty years 
aftww^ards, was a concentrated^ embodiment of iiopular 
discontent. However turbulAit and uangcrous might 
be the form iu w'hich the nuib demanded redress, the 
demands themselves were in many respects very 
reasonable. Tims, the brief statement of tl^m by 
llungjfthe historian, is, that they ‘required (i* general 
partloii, the abolition of slavery, freedom of commerco 
in market - towns without toll or impost, and a 
fixed rent on lands, instead of the services duo*by 
vUlenage ’ — that is to say, they desired that they 
should Ve tenants, paying rent in ^noneyor services, , 
and not serfs bound to remain on the soil. Tixe.insnr* > 
rectioit was crushed, and the insurgents obtained 
immediate redress. Parliament,* however, 

Hhe wht^ circumstances before tho conctokKEl,. 
Richard IL’s reign. Wat Tyler’« rebellion was j 
contemporary with several other risings 
Europe of tho enslaved torking^clasios 
tyrants. In France, they fiMnnod tba 


boh^ employed m the ordinary I the Jaoqmhde, who dos<w e ^;the. iwny 
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of thnt ilnc coyntry. They committed great cruelties; 
but ill the end tliey were crushed by the cliivalry of the 
upper ranks. In th^ results of the two insur^Jtions, 
however, ttiere waff a marked ditference between England 
and Eranec. Advance and improvement^ have ever, 
fortunately, Characterised the legislation of this country. 
In France, and other parts of the continent, the insur- 
gents were crushed w'itli terrible slaughterj and •then 
they were subjected to stricter and sterner laws, to 
prevent tjicin from breaking out again — laws so strict 
and stern, that the French peasantry and working 
classes Vere kept in chain by them till the llevoliilion 
of 1788. In England, on the otlier liand, tlic parlia- 
ment which met after Tyler’s insurrection ivas put 
down, took iyto consideration the state of the country ; 
ai|d the tyrannical and oppressive laws against the 
peasantry and working-classes wore modified. 

Still these classes remained for centuries in a condi- 
tion so closely bordering on actual slavery, that a close, 
practical qpnteniplation of it would certainly bo suffi- 
ciently startling to the workmen of the present day. 
The celebrated statute of Elizabeth for the relief of tlic 
PQpr, ijassed in 1597, shews us, in sufficiently distinct 
terms, the positicti of the workman lit that [leriod. 
Varionstfkinds of vagrants or impostors are, in the first 
place, eriunieratcd, much resembling the same class at 
the present day — such as persons pretending to be ship- 
WTecked sailors, fortune-tellers, players, beur-keepers, 
musicians, &c. And then wc have ,‘jU 1 wandering 
persons and common labourers, being persons able in 
body, using loitering and refusing to work for such 
reasonable 'wages as is taxed or ^’ommonly given in 
such ports where such persons do or shall happen to 
dwell nr abide, not having living otherwise to maintain 
thoniselves.* Among the punishments attatlied to tliis 
offence are, that the offencier ‘ be stripped naked from 
the middle upward, tind shall be openly whipped until 
his or her^ody be bloody.’ In fact, the whole poor-law 
legislation which followed this cmictmcnt, down to the 
act yf 1834, treated.thc peasant in a great measure as a 
slave. I>oabtless the workhouso-test, which rc(iuires 
that the able-bodied man wlio gets relief shall givoi 
labour for it, involves slavery within the bounds of the 
workhouse. But this, fortunately, iioav only applies 
to a few. The evil of the old system was, that while it 
was less stringent in giving relief, and afforded much 
more assistance to the able-bodied class of workmen, it 
necessarily established a control over their motions, 
and this control made an unpleasantly near api)roach 
to slavery. Instead of workmen going with the eager- 
ness of energy and hope to the employer who gave tJiem 
most wages, they too often went to the employer to 
whom the parish sent them. The degrading spectacle 
of labourers set up tff auction in the parish pound wa^s 
frequently exhibited. Apart from the poor-law system, 
the actual feudal serfdom, '«diich gave landowners 
great powers o^’cr the peasantry on their estates, <iva8 
not abolished until the :^gu of Charles II. 

Wo Imve a similar history of matters in Scotlandi 
Thus, not to go further back, an act passed immediately 
on the^restoratiou of the Stuarts, empowered justices of 
peace to fix th^ratc of wages to be paid to lalxiprers, 
workmen, or servants ; and if they refused to work at 
the legal wages so established, tb^ might be imprisoned 
anfi scourged. It was not an uncommon thing, at the 
commencement of the lost century, to see advertise- 
ments ill the ne^ipapers for the apprehensioq of run- 
away^ .servants. The power of the higher over the 
workiiig-classcs wi^ so great, ^hal at one time,* before 
the idea of a traJffic'in negr^ was suggested, young 
people were kldnapp^ jivea in the streets of cities, and*{ 
^nt ae slaves te the iilantatlons. Instances have 
heen 'where their pmnta Stave seen them driven 
la,pwd8 on hoari} jretitoed interfere. The 
which the land^Meni hi Scotland possessed 
'r. vassals, dotn to the ituddle of the emhteenth 


century, ivas a condition of things necessary to the two 
rebellions. The humble clansmen weas not properly 
|»rebeLs ; they were paying obedience to tbeir chiefs, who 
possessed power over them almost unlimited. Tlic 
notorioifS Lqvat had inanaged to seduce an English 
servant^o the Highlands, and when once tlifero, tho ]^or 
fellow found that ho was a slave, and could not possibly 
escape. It was not until the present century that two 
classes of workmen in Scotland were emancipated from 
a species of slavery — colliers and salMakers. It is 
startling to read of them in the Avnr>i%hich is still the 
principal law authority in Scotland — JCrshMs Institute, 
He speaks of them as ‘necessary servants,’ and* says: 

I * In, this class of necessary servants may be reckoned 
colliers, coal-bearers, saltors, and other workmen neces- 
sary for carrying on of collieries and salt-works. 
These arc by law itself, without any paction, bound, 
merely by their entering upon work, in a colliery or 
sall-inanutactipry, to the i)erpctual service thereof; and 
if the owner 'sell or alienate the ground on which the 
works stand, the right of tho service of these colliers, 
salters, &c., passes over to the purchaser.’ What was 
tjiis but modified slavery ? — and the consideration that 
it actually existed within Great Britain until a recent 
period, and excited no sort of compassion, should temper 
any observations we might be inclined to makcj:>u tho 
subject of slavery in distant countries. * 

We cannot but rejoice that in the present day there 
exists not the slightest relict of serfdom in any part of 
tlie United Kingdom. Every man is now Ids own 
master, and havS his own responsibilities. Wc say, we 
are glad of tnis, because without such liberty of per- 
sonal action, there can be no social progress. At the 
same time, it appears undeniable that the legislature, 
in emancipating the humbler classes, has strangely 
neglected go one stop further— that is, to makq sure 
of their being educated, and so rendered capable of im- 1 1 
l)roving Iheir condition to some purpose. It is in this 
great shortcoming that a blot rcsls on our institutions. 
When is that blot to be removed f 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
TRAVELLER IN CHILL 

So little is known of Chili, a country of considerable 
extent in South America, with a frontage to the Pacific, 
that latterly a distinguished man of science. Dr Kied 
of Ratisbon, went on an exi>cdition to explore its 
physic;il character. From the notes which were sent 
liy^vtliis enlightened traveller to the secretary of tho 
Zoological-nmieralogical Society of the above-named 
city, wc are enabled to drajv the following account of 
the wild interior of the Chilian territory : — 

The land along tlic coast is unusually lilgh, tlie 
mountains on the sea -board rising about 3000 feet 
above the water, for the greater part at an angle of 
GO to 70 degrees. In their height, tliere is harffiy 
any jKjrceptible difference; Iho ^ummits^ iqm long 
tracts of table-land, very uneven, however,* ana broken 
up in all directions by chasms, and the dried-up l)eds 
of cataracts and rapid rivers. For 400* leagues e^ong 
the coast, all is one dreary waste. The ontxanco to this 
table-land is by the dry bed of a mountain torrent. 
Such channels, in which not a drop of moietur^ 
been found within the memory of tradition, ora eyery- 
wherelto be seen actually ground awaXi an4 
ilk'e the finest marble by the action of 
foot of tho mountains, traces of the sea arO^il^Om^ble 
100 or 160 feet higher up than at pr0sei^% 
masses of rock, too, bear traces hai^g be^ 
rent, where now there is never a atprijn. , ; . 

The best entraime to the hi fwMn 
the ascent at. once begina,.\ai^ 

, of. about throe,leaghe% ® 

torrent,' 'fiorined in 'tlio sitrfiioe ^About 
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fifteen leagues 4rom the coast, and parallol with it, a 
chain of higher mountains rises to a lieight of between* 
7000 and 8000 feet. Frbm the summit of these — and it 
is no easy task to climb so far — one is enabled to fgnn^ 
a slight idea of the desert of Atacama. To the east, you 
see the majestic Cordilleras, their bright pcaks'^litter- 
ing in the distance through a golden mist ; while on the 
north, south, and west, there is an iinrolieved expanse 
without sign of life or hope, but every wlierc silence : 
and what a sil^cel It is not the stillness of a summer 
night in the c\»try, nor of a churcli, nor of a sick- 
room : it is the lin Jtce of death ! As you gaze on 
the scene before you, you are oppressed — almost over- 
whelmed by its dreary sadness. No insect hum is 
heard; not even a bird is seen in the still air; •the' 
earth, and the atmosphere above it, is one vast region 
of death. The only link wliieli connects tlie traveller 
with humanity, is a long row of the skeletonsgof mules 
and horses, which have here loft their hones for a guide 
.across the desert. The dead animals lie like mummies, 
dried and shrivelled ; hair, eyes, muscles, all are there. 
Their appearance presents a remarkable la-culiarity. 
One might suppose, that luiviiig been overt :iken by 
death under similar eireiinistances, the last struggX* 
over, their iu.mmiatc bodies wouhl be maiked by no j 
characteristic and distinctive dillereiice. But the ease 
is otherwise. Both mule and horse have ^unk from I 
hunger, thirst, and exhaustion ; yet the position of the ' 
two animals in their lifeless state is invariably unlike. 
'Fho horse lies outstvetelunl, tlu; hoof in a straight line 
with the knee, the teeth lialf-eloscd— ■ a picture of 
exhaustion and resignation, 'j'he mule, on the e<ni- 
trary, has always the limbs drawn up, as if from 
cramp; the knees arc bent, and Die hoofs drawn inward I 
tow'ai^s the Iwdy ; the head is tlirow n back, the inoutli 
awry, and the teeth' firmly clenched. As tluy often 
lie side by side, this difference is striking. •Wlieiice it 
arises, it is ditlicidt to say ; but it woidd seem to 
denote, that the snfterings of the mule are more intense, 
and its tenacity of life greater, than those of the horse, i 
After traversing a distance of twTnty-scveii leagues, 
W'e arrive at the r»'er. , Travellers w ho are inured to 
fatigue, always Jiiake the journey in one ride. Dr Kied 
aecomplisbed the whole disUuicc witliout once dis- 
mounting. The stream is called Loa, and lias its source 
iu the snows of the ino\inlaiii-tops. In the neighbour- 
hood of a small Indian village ealle<l Chiuchiu, it is 
fed by a little .volcanic stream, which contains a large 
quantity of sidtin a slate of dissolution, besides copper, 
arsenic, sulphur, and other matters. The quantity 
of the water is increased by this supjily, but its qualitjr 
by no means improved; yet the abomii^blc mixture 
tastes on that spot like the choicest champagne ! The 
stream is not perceived till you stand on the very edge. 
Its bed is between 300 and 400 yards broad, and is about 
200 oif '800 feet below the average surface of the table- 
land. The body of water which forms this river is very 
inconsiderable, « and bex:omcs more and more so us it 
ncaril the eoa. Here Dr Riod saw some mosquitoes, us 
weU a#4^ small lizard ; but the presence of the quick, 
biightreyod creature in that dreary waste, rather added 
to tne sense of loneliness. Its very name, {Musva 
(femesfjfca), seemed a mockery, dwelling as it diil in that 
vast solitude- Iu the water, no trace of life was to be 
found. ^]^om the stream, which has its source in 
the clOhds,^ 'writes Dr Ried to his friend, ‘I took a 
which I send yOu to analyse, and iii order 
jnay say you have seen water from Aracama. 


say you have seen water from Aracama. 
yqu; however, not to drink it.' ' 

it wver rains. At the foot of the Cor- 
at the foot — ^rain falls to a distance 
of l^gUCB westward, but never further; in 

a; distance of about ten 'leagues fVom the 
lU to flsr beyond the coast. Porhaps, 
W oxtraordk^y phenomenon of this 
stra^ty|Mg|^ which 


takes place over the •whole desert. The heat at noon 
is opprussive — from 96 to 120 degrees FaJirenhcit ; and 
this coiUimics till four r.M., when jt begins to diminish. 
From* feu a.m. till about sunset, there is a strong 
westerly wind, blowing from the sea towanft the Cor- 
dilleras. Itf is always fierce, hut soitictiiqcs so pov’^er- 
ful, that it is impossible to advance against it. AVhen 
the.^un is dowa, the wind likewise subsides, and till 
nine or tai o’clock in the evening there is a perfect 
calm. , 

Sunset in these regions !s a magnificent spectacle. 
The play of colours in the heavens is quite indescrib- 
able. When tlie moon rises, the same thing occurs. 
Opposite the orb, a huge pile«f vapour rises in sliadowy 
forms, on which the light is thrown, producing the 
most womlerfiil effects. In these chromatic displays, 
red is the colour that predominates. Towards inM- 
iiight, the n incl ht'gins to blow from the cast, at first 
gently, but iey cold, for it comes from the regions of 
perpetual frost and snow, q’lie radiation of heat from 
such an extensive and alino.st glowing snrfjfee i.s natu- 
rally very great and rapid, and after midnigld it begins 
to freeze. An hour before sunrise, all stagnant water 
is frozen over ^ .nnd the tliennoinu^jr falls 8ometufe\s 
to degrees Falirenheit— on an average it j** at 32 
degrees — to rise again at noon to 30 degrees, f 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

* • Odoher iur>i. 

Thu de.ath of the grevat Duke has for a lime kept otlier 
subjects of conversation in al»eyance; but hy slow 
degrees the old litre slides into the past, aiid the 
tongues and j»en9 of thousands are busily rceidiing the 
W(»rd«, wor]|:s, and exploits by wliieh he won f(», !iim- 
self ‘imperishable renown.^ Ilia life jn-eseiits itself to 
us in difl^jjjent aspects, wherein tlic lowliest as well as 
the loftiest may find something exemplar'^; and all 
may learn a lesson in that virtm^ of virtues —perse- 
vering straightforwardness. By and by, wc shall have 
a magnificent funeral ; and then, as ik*w evci^s follow, 
we shall find whether new men arc to come capable of 
Ineetiiig them ; whether there are to be heroes after 
Agameiiinon as well as before. 

The remains of the Great ICxhilfition building are fast 
disappearing from Ilyile Dark, under the busy bands 
of the troops of workmen engaged in the business of 
taking down and removal. Ilcavily-laden wagons are 
continually dt*parting from each entrance, and every 
hour the i>rodigious mass of inalcrials is diminished. 
The spectacle is a striking one in many respects, and 
would be a melancholy one were it not for the certainty 
of restoration. • Already the grass Is oeginning to grow 
on the ground, worn bare by millions of feet ; and 
luTore many mouths arc over, <hc greensward will 
again cover tlio site of the world’s Temple of Industry. 

Among the objects of most interest to be comprised * 
in file new Valace, are gallcriea'Aif Claailfetfhd Mediaeval 
Art, a Nineveh and KgyptiiU C’ourt, Etruscan Resto- 
rations, Hall of the Alhambra, Court of Inventions, 
besides complete illustrations of the races of Man, to 
be arranged by Dr Latlinm, which will afford valuable 
aid.te the student of ethnology ; and of natural histlfry 
and geology, all to.be superintended by able professors. 
Seeing that there iaLtalk of enlarging the Bri^sh 
Museum, wliich is not half large enough for its 
pose, might not some of its long-hidden conttbtd,'bo 
transfened, under proper rcguIatioft&, to the Faiaic^ ftt, 
Sydenham? 

The present year 1ms *been as remarkable for storM^i;'; 
»as the last was for fine weather, and iu partti of 
world widely separated — the continent of Europe , 
tlie United States of America^' as well as 
country. Meteorologists say, that the 
spheric disturbances wiU«imii^ us with yalaablc 
m theoretical and practical 


m 
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storms have been fbllowed by destructive floods, parti- 
cularly in France, the efieots of which, it is said, are 
greatly agp*avated by the spirit of modern improve- 
ment, leading to the cutting down of trees and forests ; 
so that thfe' more tiio land is cleared, the fiercer become 
the floods. w6uld bo interesting to test tliis fact 
by what takes place under similar circumstances in 
America, where forest is in excess, subjcc|; Jias 
been brought before the GcologUml SocitKy by Mr 
Prestwich, as regards the Holmfirtlit flood, with a view 
to yoUectr data as to the f ower of moving water, the 
height if the flood, the time in which the w'ater ran off, 
together with exact moiisurcinents of the fall of the 
ground, and the amount sf denudation. All these an* 
questions of great scientific value in geology, bctiauso 
arguing froimtho cflects produced bv so small a t»ody 
of*Water comparatively, "wo may arnve at siiihf:wtory 
conclusions concerning Ibo great floods of other flgc*s. 
In the instance here referred to, from 40,000 to 50,000 
tons were carried from the dam by the sudden rnshf 
tho groiitei^’part of vhieh was deposited within the first 
800 feet. Lower down, from one to two feet of deposit 
was- laid over the meadows; rocks, w’cighing from five 
to*^twenty tons, ^x’re transported to considerable 
distance; and at seven miles from tlie outbreak, nbai* 
Iludder^^cld, a stratum of sand was laid over the 
fields. The mention of these facta may be of service 
to those who have had opi)ortuiiilies for observation 
elsewhere. 

The Society ha>'e also had their attdntVon called to 
disturbances of another sort-— earthquakes -, of which 
not a few have occurred of late in iminy parts of the 
world, our own i^Iand among them.' The shocks appear 
to have been most severely felt in the south-west — 
Corn^iU, for instance, and the neighbourhood! of Bristol, 
where they extended over an area of more than tliirty 
miles. Tho cflects have now been acc.urately described : 
one of th% shocks lasted tw^o seconds ; the other, from 
ten to twelve seconds, accompanied by a rumbling 
noise. The line of disturbance was from north to south, 
striking Qie Mendips, and traversing parts of the shires 
of {Somerset and G loucester. * The cliicf focus of oscil- 
lation was at Cheddar, whorc the hill is said to have* 
waved to and fro during several seconds; and in the 
alluvial flat or inarsli below Cheddar, some houses liad 
the plaster of the ccilhigs cracked; while in others, 
tlio clocks struck, doors slammed, bells rung, &c.’ 
With such commotions taking place in the solid cart.h, 
geologists will not fail of sources of interest in their 
favourite study. There is yet another geological 
fket worth mentioning— tho finding of footprints in 
what is called Potsdam sandstone, near Montreal, in 
Canada. This sandstone is the * lowest ‘nieinber of the 
lowest Silurian rocks;’ and tho discovery is gooti evi- 
dence that there wefe living creatures >valking on tlw 
land at the very oldest periods hitherto revealed by, 
geology-^thus carrying back tho appearance of organic 
Ufb to a tiiTie'''X.'*ore relUote than had Ix'en supposed. 
Professor Owen, who haJi'^xamincd the slabs and casts, 
says, that no idea of the creature that mtule the tracks 
can be fbnncd from any animal at present exislinff, for 
instead of the prints being in successive pairs, an odd 
ofll is found to intervene. He* considers it tbrhave 
had three lege on each side, and to have been neither 
togtoise^like nor vertebrate $ an^fter naming it 

adds: *1 incline to adop^ as the most probable 
hypetflbsis, that tlie creatures Which have left their 
triwks and imps^iions on the most ancient of known 
i^-shores, bel<mged to an articulate and probably 
mstaceous genus.* .The In important one in 

a scientific point of vieW^^and presents a new stand* J 
point for inquirerii. : * J 

There is sdiMiicUmeiit, too^ in o^her quarters. Fara- 
^ has l^jliralhgtmUy pursfiliig his htuestigatlons into 
the pbefiomena of magtietism through 

of jOte sesM^ 




erelong to %nake the results |>ubUc. * And Prol^ssor 
IBtokcs’s researches and experiments on light, which 
have, been laid before the British AssofilatioU and the 
I* Royal Society, are regarded by competent judges as the 
most reyiarluible and fruitful that have been made for 
many y^ars.. Another means of advance ^will perhaps 
be found in the new process for ‘illuminating* glass, by 
whicii lenses of all sizes, from spectacles to telescopes, 
may he made so much brighter and more transparent, 
as to increase their power and utility ^ an extraordi- 
nary degree. We are shortly to have filler particulars 
concerning this improvement, wdfkSi if it be such as 
described, and applicable to microscopes, will perhaps 
criiiblo Ehrenhorg to verify the opinions ho has lately 
fi)rilicd roncorning the atmosphere — namely, that it is 
not Jess full of organic and inorganic life than tho 
ocean, or any other part of creation. 

Mr Wcstw'ood has read a paper before the Zoological 
.Soeietjs * On tho Oestructive Species of certain Insects 
known in Africa,’ in which he shews the probability 
of tlicir liaving been the insects of the fourth plague 
recorded in the I'eiitateuch. Some of them are tlic 
Of strif/rc ; and one kind known in Africa as Tsetstj is so 
tlL*rc‘e and venomous, that ii few of them are sufficient 
to sting a 'horse to death: they arc the same as tho 
Zimb^ of whicli Bnicc gives such a striking account. 
Tlieir preijCnce appears to be mainly determined by tho 
nature of the soil, for they are seldom found away from 
tho black earth peculiar to the Valley of tho Nile. 
Among the carvings on the ancient tombs, this insect 
is sui>posed to ho represented. Witli regard to another 
species of insect, Lr Maegow^an states, that the insect - 
wnx of China, of 'which 400,000 pounds are produced 
{mnually, is not, ns lias long been believed, a * saliva or 
excrement,’ but ‘ tliat the insect undergoes w'hat may 
be styled a ceraceoiis degcnenifcion, its whole body 
being pornft*aied by the peculiar produce in the 'same 
manner as the Cocnm cacti is by carmine.* 

The Agricultural Society have announced that they 
wdll give * L.lOOO and a gold medarfor the discovery of 
a manure equal in fertilising properties to the Peruvian 
guano, and of which an unliipited«aupply can be f\ir- 
nished to tho brnglish farmer at a ratJ not exceeding 
L.5 per ton.’ Also, ‘fifty sovereigns for the best 
aeconnt of the geogi’aphical distribution of guano, with 
suggestions for tlic discovery of any new source of 
supply, accompanied by spRcirncns.’ • To be adjudged 
in 1854. They oflbr, likewise, fifty sovereigns for the 
best essays on fiirining in the counties of Hereford, 
.Surrey, and Derby; and thirty sovereigns for tho best 
t*S8^y.s on the ‘ m.anagcmeiit of heavy lands ;* ‘ of light 
hulls;’ on ‘J>eans and peas;’ ‘on hereditary diseases 
and defects in pigs and sheep.’ These to be decided in 
1 858. it is something to see agriculture thus trying to 
stand on its own legs. 

Among minor matters, the wire-lace recently Invented 
at Nottingham has been talked about, and is sidd to bo 
as tasteful and rich as it is novel, for it admits of behng 
electroplated. Shall we wear metal clothing, by and 
by, as well as live in metal houses? Hr Pa^faime has 
l)ecn making experiments in submarine stOam naviga- 
tion at Cherbourg, and with such success as to bO able 
to sink hts vessel at any*momcnt, to live in it under 
w^ater, and to propel it in any given direction* Are we 
to be invaded by a fleet of the^ artflal oqint|lvaucos» or 
is it a preparation for the escape of the tutHirb 
from Ht Helena? There are one or two luf 
foots from Anstralia, although not 
fiodies of Dr Lcichardt imd some Of his el 
are said to have been (discovered near 
where*they hod b0en murdered 
Thomas Mitchell, the welLkUtM; 
has invented a steam*pn^ier 
doomsmay, which, wlw to fi 

expectation* Fnrthcr ^ 

meanwhi^ fibs 'inVeiiiiinr 

..... 
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earliest inhabitants of Australia lias ik^V’ led to the 
determination mathematically of the true form by which 
alone, on'thel^crew pilnciple, high speed on water can 
be obtained.’ The Ericsson caloric ship is launched* 
but if a new projector is to b<i believed, the maker may 
"save himsejf all further trouble, for Mr Buni^roposcs 
to build square ships, with the bottoms constructod^os 
double indined planes, which shall cross from England 
to America in forty-eight hours I When this scheme is 
realised, travelling and flying will become synonymous 
terms. Wo to have another electric telegraph 
across the Chami.'it it is underground as well as sub- 
marine, the wires being laid in wooden tubes under the 
old turnpike-road from London to Dover, independent 
of the railway, thus reopening a shorter as well •as tP 
comx)eting route. The possibility of an electric telegraph 
from England to America is again talked about, and 
will doubtless bo talked about until it is n(;cqniplished, 
in the same way that the French, by dint of trying, seem 
determined to succeed at last in aerinUnivigation, the 
latest exploit of that kind having been llic turning 
round of a cylindrical balloon in the air at Varis by 
moans of a small steam-engine, carried 7ij» by the 
apparatus. Meanwhile, Denmark is gol.ig to link liL‘r 
states together by wires, which will svreteli from 
Copenhagen to Elsinore and Hamburg, and include 
Schleswig, Zealand, and Holstein. Jjoko would stand 
no cliancc now in the old Scandinavian land against 
the thought-flasher. The Swedish exploring expedition 
is. making satisfactory progrc.ss in the southern htani- 
spliere, and (Captain von Kruscnsleni is litting out a 
vessel at his own cofd to explore the coast of Siberia— 
an enterprise which the Russians have often attempted 
with but partial success. Tho Americans, too, arc 
thinking of ^nother (‘xpedition, to make such observa- 
tions and discoveries as may bo useful or possible 
rouwl Java, in the China Sea, as it is calledi tin; Kurile 
Islands, and llchring Strait. Their state of Calitornia 
is still resorted to by tlio ChinoHC, who now number ! 
50,000 in their new country, and conduct themselves | 
as orderly and iiulusirious citizens. There is some 
talk of introdueiii]^ tea-cultun*, for tho sake of giving 
them employm^U, as tfleir i)rescnee at the diggings i.s 
scarcely tolerated. We are soon to know more than 
at present of the geography and people of Borneo, for 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer has travelled further into that 
country than any other European, and is preparing a 
narrative of her adventures. Nearer Iionu', Lieutenant 
Van clc Velde, of the Dutch nav}^ has b'cii exiil(»riiig 
the Holy Land, in a very complete mainier, and in 
some parts heretofore unvisited ; and when our 
graphical Society meets,»wc shall doubtless be inforlied 
of tho chief results of his twelvcmoiilh’^ toilsome and 
at times dangerous travel. If Captain Allen's scheme, 
ns laid before the British Association, could Ikj carried 
out, wc should be able to approach the region by 
another sea as well as the Mediterranean ; for he pro- 
poses to cut a channel from the head of the Gulf of 
Akabalt to the Valley of the Dead Sea, and allow the 
water< through until the vast basin be iilled to 

the d^th of some hundreds of feet, and of course the 
hoUqwa of tile surrounding country, wlierelj)% ns the 
proj^c^tor states, we should get a new navifjublo route 
towards India. He omits to say whether tho Arabs 
would want compensation for loss of territory. 

The JB^ench consul at Mosul has been making 
fhrther researches in the Ninevitish ruins, and has 
discover^, among other curiosities, the wine-cCllai; of 
the Aivyri^ with large jars, in which tho royiH 
beverage i^as once contained, Ranged along the sides. 
They: gre now flUed with dust and rubbish, but on 
empt^jjii^tl^nh a dried purple deposit was found nt tlie 
bottom^eadif thus testifying to their former use. If 
thij^dep^S Is In su^lent quantity to be submitted to 
cbernii^'nii^yidi, we migkt something respecting 
the natureS^eellly oft wine. Apropos of this matjter, 


Dr Buist says, thatVhile wo arc digging up antiquities 
in McBopotamio, wo are neglecting those, not less valn- 
ablo, ^hich we have at home, ivirticularly the Burtic 
stoni?s found in Scotland. 1’wo hundred of these are 
known to exist between Edinburgli and Cattlmcss, but 
some liHvcf boon used as gatc-posta*to church-yard, 
or, as near Glamniis, rubbing-posts for cattle. Sueno’s 
piy^^r, ill Montyshiro, is the finest. The remarkable 
fact concerning these stones, is the similarity, in nume- 
rous instn Tices csmplete, of the sculptures graven on 
them to those at Nineveh, 'as though the liypcrb(p:can 
and the Oriental had a common origin. ‘ Surnly,’ adds 
Dr Buist, ‘ eoineuleiices such as tlieso can neither be 
fanciful nor accidental; thc>y carry ns far ba(;k beyond 
the ages of those wc call the nhorigiiics of Britain, ns 
tlie ])yramid.s ami sciiliilurcd stomps of V icatan precede 
the days of the Men whom Ciortes found peopling 
America.* 

The Dutch Society of Sciences .'it Haarlem have 
»I)ul)lishc<l their prizc;-list, in which they offer 2000 
florins for the most important discover^ in natural 
science which sliall he made hetwiicn the jircscnt year 
and 18o(»; and they propose sixly-onc qui^stions, the 
successful n^yjics to ohtfiiin a goy medal worth 150 
Ihfrius, and money to the same amount. Among them 
are: — Tho he.st geological dc'seription of thefprincipal 
liot springs of Europe, their position, course, and 
quality, so as to sht'w if they have any relation in 
common, and what rel.'Uiou exists between their, 
chang(‘s nifd •the changes caused 1 ) 3 ^ earthquakes, 
volc.‘inoo.s, — Whellier, in any part of tlu? old conti- 
nenls, there are dunes .>r s.-indhanks fonmul, nt early 
geological j>eriodsf in tho same way us those now 
exi.sting on the coast of Holland — Whotlior the sea- 
level is hi'jjher or lower now th;ni formerly witl^»*egard 
to the land-level of th? Low Countries — On the 
wearing of coasts in past and present times, and tho 
means of pniventioii' -Whether a profitable* manufac- 
ture of iodine may not be attempted on Ibe shores of 
tho Netherlands from certjiin marine plants and 
animals— Whether tlic cinchona can be profitably culti- 
vated in the l>uteli colonics — On the influence of the 
^lerves in the origin and )>rogrcss of inflammation — ■ 
Whether electricity, cither static or dynamic, has 
anjTliing to do willi tho production of J>agiU'rrcot3qio 
figures : and one that will interest o! Iiiiologists — The 
Laplanders are sjiiil to he the remains of u jHJoplo who 
w'ore once nuiiu'rous over great part of the iiortli, as 
the Basques are and were in the south ; reritiired, a 
deserijituiji of the two, with peculiarities and erauiolo- 
gical exaniinati*Mis and explaiiul'jns in full detail. 
These are important questions, and wx‘11 worth atten- 
tion ; the treiuwes miiy be written in Dutcli, French, 
Latin, German, Italian, or English, so that aspirants to 
scientific honours in most parts»of Europe liave now 
the opportunity to prove their merits. 

The forthcoming publishing. season promises to bo 
a flrisk one : w'e are to liave* good liistory, 

travel, and science, beside^^omothing from Carlylo 
'and the Latirente ; and in the matter of light literaturO 
there will be no lack ; Thackcra 3 ' is again in the field, 
with three volumes of the old-fashioned sort, so accept* 
ablpftb novel readers; aiivi Sir Thomas Talfourd haa 
found time for litef^^ as well as legal work. A 
learned Hindoo, aftea thirty-five years of labour, Ms 
just completed a Sanscrit Encyelopasdia — a deairablo 
work for scholars ; and the United States’ goTOrnmeut 
have published a second voliune o^^ great work oa 
the Indian tribes — a handsome book to look at, 
less veftuablo than it nflght have.been had pro^r 
^been bestowed on its contents. Tho Smitnsoqifltf 
Institution have brought out the third and , 

volumes of their Contribuiiom to ] 

two being a ’ Grammar ^d Dictiomury of the 
language,* the work of missionanei whoy 
ego, settled in the MmnOipta Valient: ’ 
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reclaim the Sioux or Dakotas, vrho number about 
25,000. Among the reasons assigned for the publica- 
tion df the handsome, quarto, they state: ‘Our object 
was to preach the Gospel to the Dakotas in their «»wn 
language, n!id to teacli them to read and write tlie 
same, until th^ir cftrcumstanccs should be so changed 
as to enable them to learn the English/ As* the 
Smithsonian Institution distribute thcir*publicationp,jlo 
most of the scientific societies of Europe, om* learned 
men will liave ample means to avail tUiiniselves of their 
contents, and thus liVlp to ifroinote their object — ‘ the 
difi'usioiu'jf knowledge among men.’ 


THE POET’S POWER. 


Av, scorn tlfr l*oet’s Power, 
Darken with doubt bis glory. 


iJarkcu with doubt bis glory, 

Burst thou the si)ivit-spell he wt'avctli o'<>v thee. 

Till carthw'ard bowed thine heart hi youth's wann lioiir 
Grow havfkas shiner hoar^, 

Scorning the Poet's I’oiver! 

%it know tlu* Poet’s song ^ 

Recks not*tJiy spurt’s .■spurning, ^ « 

But Kotff-sto Heaven's high throne, and thence returning, 
Gladd(‘ns the heart to which its strains belong, 

A rich reward still earning •— 

The Poet's saintt;d song. 

4. • 

Wo when the Pock’s w ord 
No more man's soul awaketh, 

Nor on his clouded eye faiths litiioif hreaketlil 
Wo wlien the world's cold heart no more Is stirred, 

< Tha’J^h trumpet-tongnod itfspeaketh — ** 

The Poet’s iirophet-word ! 

Wclcame*thc Poet's Power, 

Nor deem lie idly dreaineth: 

The light that on his hcaven-bonie spirit streaineth, 

Is but a\ay of trutli from Iklen’s bow cr. 

When Love this earth ivdconieth, < 

How vast the Poet's Power I 

PaiTz. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 
How' pur heai’ts hound to the .spirited strains of niard,d 
music I how we thrill to the shout of tlie multitude! and 
how many a David has eliannod away evil .spirits hy the 
melody of heantiful sounds ! Neither is it a pa.'^.sing 
emotion of little inoinent in our lives w^e receive from the 
senses, for they ai*e our perpetual body-guaiids, .surrounding 
us unceasingly ; and these eoiistantly repeated iuiprcs.sions 
I become powerful agenii in life ; they roliuc or beautify ouj: 

' souls, they ennoble or degrade them, according to Bie 
; beautiful or mcau objects which surround us. A dirty, 
i slovenly d^'^Awin/a^exert an evil moral influen(!;e npoiiHlie 
child i it will aid in des^vying its self-respect; it will 
incline it to habits which correspond with .such -a ganiicnt.* 
The licantiful scenes through which a child wandciti, 
playingiby the sea-shore, or on the mouTitaiii-side, will 
mways be remcmbei'ed ; the treasures of shell av(J, sea- 
weed, brought from wonderful ocean caverns, the koft 
green moss, whore tlie fairies l^ve danced, and the 
floiors tlmt have sprung up uudihr their footsteps, will 
leave a trace of beauty, of niysteiy, and strange hoppiucss 
j wherever its latcgfUfe may i»c cast. The senses mingle 
; powerfully in nlirale intluencca of childhood, It is not 
merely the loving of parents, the parity and truthfulness 
, of the iknilly relations, that make home so precious a 
recollection; there are ylsloiis of winter evenings, with thci 
curtains drawrt, tlm Ere biasing, and gay voices or w^onder- 
Etl pletUre-books ; lEiere are smuttier mnbles in the cool 
evening, when the delicious nigbt*’bree^ Emnod tlie cheek, 
,^d we gased into the l^veiS to seamh out the bi%ht 

children to 


guard the senses from evil influences, to fuvnish thorn with 
pure iuid beautiEil objects. Each separate sense should 
preserve its acuteness of faculty." the cyo**shonld not bo 
ifijured hy resting on a vulgar conilision of colours, or 
clumsy, ill-j)roporLionod fgrms ; the ear should not be 
falsified lA discordant sounds, and harsh, unloving voices ;• 
tlig nose ^should not be a receptacle for impure odours: 
each .scn.se should be preserved in its purity, and the 
objects supplied to them should be filled With moral 
suggestion and true sentiment ; the house, the <U*eas, the ' 
food, may preach to the child through its^enscs, and aid 
its growth ill quite another w'ay the protection 

afforded, or the good blood tvliicii' feeds its organs. 

• Bliichu'cirs huu's of Life. 

• •• AN AMERICAN NOTION. 

In tliis book-making age, every man ru.shes to the press 
with his small morsel of imbecility, his little piece of 
favourite ViOnsen.se, and is not easy till he .soes.liis iinpcr- 
tiiionce stitcln*d in blue covers. Some one posaesse.s the 
vivacity of a hprlcquin — ho is fuddled with animal spirits, 
gidtly with (‘oiistitiitional joy; in sucli a state, he must 
write or burst : a discharge of ink is an evacuation abso- 
lutely nec(‘ssary to avoid fatal and plethoric congestion. 
Aniiu.sty and limited pcilant ycllow.s himself a little among 
rolls aiul records, plunders a few libraries, and, lo! wo have 
an entire n(*w work by the lefinied Mr Dimeo, and that 
after an ineuhation of only one month, lie i.s, perhaps, a 
hraggadoeifi of minuteness, a swaggering chronologer, a 
man bristling up with .small facts, prurient with date.s, 
wantoning in ohholcte evidence. No matter; there are 
plenty of newsiiatiers who are ennstantly lavishing their 
praises upon .small men and bad hooks. A mendacious 
press will puff tin? hook through a brief season, and then 
it will go to feed the deiouriug maw of tlic ]»ast . — Nae j 
York Chrojiich. 
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a reservoir into wlneli herfrieml niMv i>oiir lier leelinj^s, 
THlij MANAGING ]*AUTN*IiR. come for them wlien slie chooses, to enjoy 

She is neither your partner, nor oui^s, nor anylxMly, and j^loat over tlieiii at leisure. Her nerves are liardly 
else’s in pJirticular. Slie is in ^nnieral busiiuss, ot* (‘(pinl to a iness:i»c; but a note feels nul-bot in her 
which niatriinony is only a ilej)artinent. How she bosom, and wla‘n slu‘ li.-is one, she looks down every 
came to be concerned in so many concc rjis, a mj stery now and tlien spasmodically, as if to see wladber it lias 
of nature, like the orijpn of llie l*oot — or rather^ of singed the nwslin. Wlflfci the alliiir has been broiiffht 
black Topsy. The latter, you know, was^iad born at to a happy issue, she attcaids, in a]) oltieial c{|^).icit3', the 
all, she never had no fatljcr nor Tuotlier, she was not buskin*^- of the victim ; and \\ben she sees bel* at lonf^^th 
made by nobody — she (pnwal; and so it*is with the assume tlie (lace) veil, and ])re]>are to f(o forth to bo 
iiiannguiff partner, who Avas a niantii;in,tjr ]>arl Her from actuallv married a eonlin;.!:en(y .she had till that 
her infancy. It is hamh'd down by tradition that she monuait d^nird in her secret heart to be within the 
screamed lustily in the nurse’s arms when an^tbintf bounds of j)Ossibility — she falls upon her iK'ck as 
Avent wrong, or as she Avould not have it ; and this gave hysterically as a re/Trd for the frocks of both will 
rise, among euperfieial ohserA^ers, to the notion, that alloAv, and indulges in a silent lit of tears, and terror, 


Missy was naturally' cross. Jlut llu' fact is, her screams 
wore mendy substitutes for words, like the inarticulate 
eri^s by which duinh persons express tli^ir cinotions. 


ami triumph. 

Put llR‘ managing ])ajitnor is idlogelhcr o#*. more* 
practical cliaractcT. She no sooner gets an inkling of 


When language came, she gaAx* uj) screiuning— hut not " hat is going forAvard, than .she steps into the concern 
managing. She did not so much play, as <lireet the as conlidcnlly a.s il‘ any numher of parclunenls luul 
play — distributing the i)arts to her coinpaifnnis, and hecai signed and sealed. She is not assumad ns a 
remaining herself an abstraetion. If she Avas cAcr partner (in the Se-ottish jdirase), htil ussymes to he 
seen cuffing a doli on tjic side of the head, or shaking^ one, and her assiimplioii i.s unconsciously submitted 
it viciously hf the arm, this Avas merely a hurst of to. To the other young lady tlu^ bride-expectant goes 
natural impatience witli the stupid thing; hut in for s^nrti^atli^', to this out* for mlviot*. And av hat she 


general, she contented herself Avitli desiring the iiiother 


and mdhing hut advice. 'jTIjo 


of the oUender to hestoAV the jjccessary chastisement. Manager does not put licr own Jiaml to the business; 
Her orders Avere usually oheyt*d ; for they Avere seen to slie dictates what is to ht* done ; she carries neither 
proceed from no sellisli motive, hut from an innaU^ note nor message, hut suggests the puri>ort of both, and 
sense of right. This fact Avas obvious from the A'oiy the messenger to he i*nj])loye(l ; she repeats the moral 
Avords in AAdiieh they Averc conveyed : You .sAo/z/r/Ve^fo maxim.s of her childhoo<l — You .>iiould be go and so; 
and so; you should do so and so; \'ou slu^uld any so and you should do ‘O and so; nild sav' so and so. 

so. Her orders AA'cre, in fact, a scries of moral maxiiUiS, Sometimes sh*- makes a mistake — hut A\hat then? 
which the other partners in the juvenile concern took she Iras ident^* of other husiiie^sos to allend to, and 


upon trust. 

As she grew up into girlhood, and then into jmung 


rtheuA^eruge is .sure to comcj np avcII. In philosophy, 
slic is a decided utilitarian ; betiriug Avith perfect 


womanhood, business multijdied upon her haiiRs. She n^vcr-mindiiigness the iiiisfortunes^jfliNiMiiij^ and 
was lioA’er particular as to what business it was. .Like holding by llie greatest^appincss of the greatest 
WordsNfbrth, wdicn invited in to lunch, she aaois perfectly* number. 

willing to take a liand in * anything that was going When the managing partiK'r is herself married, the 
forward ;* and that hand Avas sure to be aif important sphere of her exertions Avidens, and her* pqrfecl; 
one ; she never entered a concern of Avhich*she did not uai^llishncss becomes move and more apparent. Sh© 
at onco become the managing partner. In another of directs the affairs of her husband, of her friends^ 'of, 
these chalk (and AA-atcr) portraits, avo described the her neiglihours—evft-y body’s affairs, in short, bttt^lier; 
Everyday Young Lady as the go-between in numberless own. She has the most uncomfortable house, the 
love but never the principal in any. ^This is uncared-for children, the most person in tlmf 

preciaoly the case with the young lady we are n^w parish ; but how could it lx> otherwise, since aH IJM:; 
taking ofi^yct bow different are the functions of the thoughts and cares ?iro given, to her neigh|teiii« 


taking bow different are the functions of the thoughts and cares Tiro given, to her neighpwM^^ 

two! The. former listens, and sighs, and blushes, amk Some people suppose that ambition is at bottpuili^.; 
sym|j|^iies^ pressing the secret into the depths of her all this; but aa'c do not share the opinion* ; 
bosonic turning down- her conscious eyes from the woman of the world is ambitious, fur the 
wllrld*^ fa^ looking night and day as if she was nient of Herself or fam^ is the 

hauntci^ ^ 4 Jfij^ry. Sheis, in fact, of no use, but as management ; but our manager 





ihe tflJEos its own rew'axd. The other would not etir 
hand or tongue without some selfish end in f icw ; 

, WhiJo wie will work morning, noon, and night, wkhout 
' the faintest ^ream o5 remuneration. Again, Bottom ^che 
weaver is an ambitious character. Hot satisfied with 
playing Pyranlus — * An* I may hide my faee,’ says he, 
‘let me piay Thisbc too I * And so likewise, wdien 
lion is mentioned, ho Avould fain play the lion in^iddition 
to both, promising to aggravate his voice in such a w*ay 
as to^roar you as gently as any sucking-dove. The 
managing partner would shrink from this kind of active 
employment. She would compose the play, distribute 
the parts, shift the scenes, and siiuff tlic candles ; but 
j. she would tal^. no part in the j)erfornmnce. This 
malai.s her character a difficult study ; ‘out Ihoiigli diffi- 
cult, it is not imiwssihlc for those Avho are gifted in 
that way to get to the bottom of it. Oar theory is, 
that the fundamental motive of the managing partner 
is ruiLANTnilorv. 

In order to understand this, wc must remember that 
she is original and unique onlj^ in tlie length to which 
she Carries a comipoii princijfie in lipjnan nature. 
Society is full of advisers on a small scale. If you ask 
jmur vray ^'0 such a place in tljc street, the Mentor you 
invoke is instantaneously seized witli a strung desire 
to befriend you. Ho calls after you a supplement to 
his directions ; and if yon elianco to turn yonr head, 
you will observe him watching to sec whether you do 
take the right hand. When the opinions of two 
advisers, no matter on what surii./^ct, clasli, mark the 
heat and obstinacy with wdiich thfy are defended. 
Each considers himself in tlie right; and believing 
^your woilbeiiig to depend upon the clioiee 3 ;ou make, 
is humanely solicitous that you should give the prefer- 
ence to him. The inaTiaging partner merely carries 
out this feeing to a noble, not to say sublime extent, 
and iKJConjes the i)hilanthropist jmr cxcelhnw. riiihin- 
thropy is virtni% and virtue, we all know, is its own 
reward — tlyit is, we all say; for in reality .the idea is 
somewhat obscure. Perhap.s ■we mean that it is the 
feeling of being virtuous which rowanls the act of 
virtue, and if so, how liajjpy muift the managing 
partner be! Troubled by no vulgar .ainbitioii, uy no 
hankering after notoriety, b^’’ no yearning to join 
ostensibly in the game of life, she shrouds Jiersclf in 
obscurity, as the widow Bessie Machire in Old Morlaliti/ 
did in an old red cloak, and directs with a ■wdiisper the 
way of the passer-by. There is a certain awful pride 
which must swell at times in that >vomau's bosom, as 
she thinl^S of the events which her ctmnsel is now 
governing, and of the ‘wheels that aVe now turning and 
twirling in obedience to tlie impulse they received 
finom her l a , 

The ipanaging partner manages a great many bcnc- 
VOlcjlt societies, but it is unnecessary here to mention 
more thamgiMitt^his is the Advico-lo-the-poor-anh- 
needy-givmg Lames* Sa|jjiiritan Association. The 
business of this admirable institution is carried on by 
the lady-collootors, wdio solicit subscriirtions, chiefly 
from tlio baciielors on their beat ; and the lady-mis- 
sionaries, who ■visit the lowest dens in the pljici^ to 
distribute with a beautiful philanthropy, moral Trac'ts, 
and Exhortations to ho good, tidv, church-going, and 
^ ragged and starving^inmates. Although 
these, however, the functionaries ostensible to the 
public, it is tlidJpMaging partner who sots them in 
' mutiph. She is neither presid^t nor vice-president, 
nor treasurer nor secretary, tiov collector nor miftsion- 
; ; ; but she is a power over aU these, supreme, 

\^hpugh nameless. is likewise the editor (with a 
Sttb^^^lbr work) of tim tracts fuid exhortations; 
end irfIKe couiee of this duty she mingles cljarity with 
wrjtth^f imitation. The pro- 
I ^ question iiiiuiury roeeived gratuitously, 


fi>r advice of & kinds, as we have remarked, is common 
and plenty ; but sometimes the demand is so great as 
to require the aid of a purehasod pen. Oh such occo- 
sums the individual employed by the managing partner 
is a brokep-down clergymen, who was deprived at once 
of his sigljt and his living by the' visitation of God, and 
who writes for the support of a wife and fourteen chil- 
dren. This respectable character is induced, by fear 
of competition, and the strong necessity of feeding 
sixteen moutlis with something or other, to use his pen 
for the Association at lialf-price ; whilujj>/is compelled 
by his circumstances to reside in Ihef^'^^y midst of the 
destitution he addresses, w’here he learns in suffering 
what he loaches in ]»rose-ing. But, notwithstanding 
all tins beautiful .management, her schemes, being of 
human device, sometimes fail. An example of this is 
oflered by the one she originated on hearing the first 
terrible cry of Destitution in the Highlands. Under 
licr auspices, the Female Benevolent Trousers Society 
•became extremt»ly popular. Its object, of course, was 
to siippl^’^ these garments gratuitously to the perishing 
mountaineers, in lieu of the cold unseemly kilt. It 
w'as discovered, however, after a time, that the lligh- 
lanficrs do iK>t wear kilts at all; and the society was 
broken up, aftd its funds handed over, at the suggestion 
of the insti tutor, for llie Encouragement of the inte- 
resting Mu‘jiii tribe of Old Christians in Abyssinia. 
The tenets of this tribe, you arc aware, aro in 
several instances wonderfully si)nilar to our own ; 
only, they abjure in their totality the filthy rags of 
the moral law, which has drawn upon them the bitter 
persecution of the heathenish Mohammedans in their 
iK'iglihourhocHl. 

I Wc have obs(‘rvod that the managing partner is im- 
patient of anotlier counsellor. This is a ycmarkable 
trait in her character. Even the woman of the world 
looks with approbation ui)ori the doings of a congener, 
when t!icy rlo not come into collision with her own; 
tnou the evcr^nlay married lady bends her hetui con- 
lidentially towards her double, as they sit side by side, 
and ri.H's from the tete-k-tOte charmed and edified: the 
managing partner alone is solit;gry aiyl unsoml. This 
^s demanded tlie lofty nature of her duties. Every 
business, great and small, should have a single head to 
direct ; and she feels satisfied, after dispassionate reflec- 
tion, that the best lioad of all is lier own. Tiiis makes 
her wish conseientiously that there was only one busi- 
ness on tlie earth, that all mankind were licr clients, 
and that there was not another individual of her class 
extant. 

•Jiiiher lust moments, and only then, this great- 
miiuKHl woman thinks of Jicrself — if that can be said to 
bo lierself whfeh remains in the world after she is 
defunct. She thinks of wliat is to become of her 
body, and feels a melancholy ])lca8ure in arranging the 
ceremonies of its funeral. Everytliing must be ordered 
by herself ; and when the last is said, her breatli departs 
in a sigll of salisfai^tion. But sometimes death is in a 
hurry, or her voice low' and indiiftinct. It happened in 
’a case of this kind, that a doubt arose in the uninds of 
the bystanders as to the shoulder she intended to^ie 
I taken by ope of the friends. They looked at. her; but 
her voice ijas irretrievably gone, and they considered 
that, in so far as this point was concerned, the mansge- 
ment had devolved upon them. Not so: the dying 
woman could not speak; but with a convulsive 'e&rt, 
she moved one of her hands, twebed the left 
aiidjexplred. ^ ' 

gOe mortuU nil nisi honum is an exctdient | but 

in concluding this sketcis, there i^n be no et 

least regretting the imperfection of human H 

Its eminent subject, instead oi speeding; 
the world her great ciq[>acity, had been 
trato it hx some measure qpon hciMf thgre 

con be little doubt that she w'Otdd 
in society with less of end 
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loss of th« dislike vliiicdi virtue inspired in the foolish 
and wicked, and that fewer unrofleoting readers would 
at this moment be whispering to themselves the cc>n- 
cluding lino of Pope's malignant libel — 

Alive ridiculous, arid dead forgot !» 

« i ; 

THE MOUNTAIN OF THE CHAIN AND ITS LEGEND. 

Tna neigbbouriiood of Gebel Silsilis, or the Mountain 
of the Cham, is very interesting in many respects. 
After flowing^jlw some distance througli the usual strip 
of alluvial plains .ordered by not very lofty undulating 
ground, the Nile suddenly sweeps into a gap between 
two imposing masses of rock that overhang tho stream 
for abafe a mile on either hand. The appcardnce%f 
the precipices- thus hemming in and narrowing so 
puissant a volume of water, covered with eddies and 
whirlpools, would bo picturesque enough ii* itself; but 
wo have here, in addition, an imiiit;Tiso nuinhcr of caves, 
grottos, quarries, and rock- temples, dotting llio surface, 
of the rock, aud suggesting at first sight tho idea of a 
city just half ground doMm and solidified into a moun- 
tain. On the western bank, numerous liandsonie fac^ados 
and porticos have indecrl been hewn out niul niiglhily 
interesting they were to wander through, with their 
elaborate tablets and cursory iiiscrijdioiis, their hiero- 
glyphictd scrolls, their sculptured gods mid symbols, 
and all the luxury of their arehitccturai ornaments. 
But tho grandest impressions are to bo souglit for on 
the other side, whence Iho materials of whole capital 
cities must have been removed, 'riiero is, in fii(‘t, a 
wilderness of quarries there, approached by di-ep per- 
pendicular cuts, like streets leading from the river’s 
bank, which must have furnished a wonderful amuiint 
of sandstone to those strange old archiieets who, whilst 
they sometimes chose to convert a mountain into a 
temple, generally pivfeiTed to build up afemple into a 
mountain. It takes hours merely to lidve a glimpse at 
these mighty excavations, some of which are (‘uvcriious, 
with roofs supported by huge square pillars, but most 
of which form great squares worked cloAvn to an 
enormous doptli.^ ^ 

The rocks an the western hank are not isolated, hut 
seem to bo the terminatitiii of a range projecting from 
tliQ interior of the desert ; and a minor range, hranelung 
off, hugs tlie river to the northward pretty t-losely for 
a great distance; but those on the other side are 
separated by what may almost be called a jilain from 
the Arabian chain of hills, aud might be supposed by 
tho fanciful to have been formerly surrounded by tJie 
rapid ‘waters of the Nile. Tliey are admirably Mased 
for the purpose to wliicJi they >verc applied,' aud 
although 1 have not the presumptioA to fix dates, 
and say under what dynasty the quarries first be- 
gan to be worked, there is no rashness in i)resiiiinng, 
that it nmst have been at a very early period indeed. 
!T^swid8tono is excellent for building purposes -far 
supeilor to the friable limestone found lowef down— 
and has been removed not only from tliis one block, 
but both sides, here and tliore, for a considerable 
distanoe to the north. Many quarries likewise no 
doubt xumaui still undiscovered and nnexp]^}red in this 
n^^bOurhood. We found the mountains worked 
down $.8 far as liamarleli ; and inscriptions 
"ifidrficidptures, evidently dating from very ancient 

' who inhabit the villages and hamlets of 

aio not all feUahs ; indeed, I^quqption 
speaking, any members of tliat 
he feund^re. Their place la sup- 
Ambi of the Ababde tribe, wlm hav& 

. tQ\ sAbjumad their wandering habits, miS 

the bord^ of a narrow piece of land 
Kile. . Xbo vilhiges of Rasras and 
'pasi' 'du- 'the western ^ bank, and, of 
^ 'the ' 10010 '(n^tensivo and 


Better-favoured establishmenf of Silwo, with its little 
plaijj, are all peopled by men of the same *aoew With 
the <pcception of El-IIamam, which bos a territoly only 
a few feet wide, the cultivable laiyl bolomj^g to each 
village seems adequate to its support. They have a 
few small groves of palms ; had just Jiarvcsted some 
fair-sized dliourra-flclds when we were Inst there ; and 
1^ some fields of the castor-oil plant. Perhaps cult!- 
Ation fliight be c?xtciide{.l ; a good deal of ground that 
seemed fitted for spade or plough was overrun with 
a useless but beautiful slirub called the sDk-trec. Its 
pod, which, when just ripe, has a blush that might rival 
that on the cheek of a maiden, was beginning to wither 
and slirivel in the sun, j»id opening to scatter dakes 
of a silky 6ubst.anee finer than the thistle’s beard, 
leaving bare iliq myriad seeds arranged-sometbing like # 
a pine-cone. • 

1 have called the plant useless, because vain have boon 
the attempts made to apply its produce to manufactur-* 
iug purposes ; but Arab motliers pro(;ure from the stem 
a poisonous milky subslauce, with which they some- 
times blind tlieir infants, to save lliern in after-life from 
the conscription. How strangely love is comiptod in 
its manifestalit^ns by the infhieiicq of tyranny 1 Hiave 
Seen vontbs who have cxliibited a foot or a liand totally 
di8ab’l(Ml and shrivcdled up, and who boasteif that tlieir 
mcitliers, in passionate tenderness and soMcitude for 
them, had thrust their young limbs into the fire, tliat 
they miglit ri tain their presence through w^ar, though 
maimed aftd tendered almost in(‘apablc of w^ork- 

Few plants or trees of any value grow hero spouta- 
ncouhiy. The pretb^irub called el-egl droops beneath 
the rocks of fciilsiWs over the water, accompanied some- 
times by a dwarf willow ; and the sandy earth, washed 
down tlu^gnllies on the western hank in w inter yfiroduccs 
a plentiful crop of tl>e sifkanln— a plant boariiif a seoa 
whi(di has intoxicating qualities, as the name imports, 
and wliieh is said to bo used by robbcri^lo poison or 
stupify jiersons whom they wish to rifle ut their leisure, 
ISnmo colocynth is gatliercd Imre and there, and dried 
in the hollows of the rocks. 

It is not legal, or rather not allowed in Egypt, to bo 
in iiossession of arms without a permit ; but tliroughout 
the whole of tiie upper country, it is found difficult to 
eiilbrcc such a ri'gulation. Men witJi spears are often ' 
to he met. I saw some i>artie8 coming from Silwa I 
armed wdlh long straight swords, with a*cross hilt, j 
Most men are provideil with a dagger fastened round 
their arm above the elbow with a thong; others havq 
clubs heavily loaded, or covered at one end witJi croco- 
dile scales; and guns are not unfrequent, thou£^ 
pow'der and shot arc cxceedingh' scarce. Our two 
guides, Ismjq*!,'!! and Abd-cl-Mahjici, had cacli a single- 
barrelled Ibwliiig-pieco — value from twenty -five to 
thirty shillings. T’fiey were bflitli exixirt shots, as we 
had occasion to witness when w'e w'ont hare-shootlng 
v^h them. In fact, with their assisttmee, wc hafi liare 
c^ry day for dinner during our 8tajxft(glrjii|w were voty j 
chary of Ihcir liowdor, unj^iidy fired wdienpretfy siula 
of suex'csB. For catchingfliives. aud other small ganao^ ' 
tliey had ingenious little traps. 

During my wanderings ouc day among tlio rockn 
wifjf Isrnaeen, who had constituted himself my aipocM 
guide, I felt somewhat fatigued at a distance from'lilO t 
boats, and sat down to rest uuder the sliade of a ;i 
Jecting rock. Ou'%11 sides yawned the 
quarries, cut sheer down into the heart of the 
to a depth which J could not fathK:?; Jrom my y00l itipi| * vjji 
ground. I seemed surroundetl by Abuses. 
couH sec the Nlfe whirling its-rapid 
the ov^hanging rocks whidx closed np 
in 1dm other dhracUon, spread a desert pUduk.InlliM 
by^A ribbon of bright water betwoiiin ' 
biigltter yegetation. Fag Away to the 
sditary imp of 

uATidited iw»s. of Bergdi^ 'laid 


Iflmaeen sat before me, ansivcrinfi: tho various i|iie8- irritatod into discovering himself, edvlsecl him to go 
tions virhich the •scene suggested. He -was a fine dpen- forth into the country; and tliey went j(brtli into a 
faced young man, •without any of tlie clownishnofts of wpody district, the king moving moodily on, neither 
the fellah, ^d spo^e in a free and easy but gentle looking to the right hand nor to tlio left. Suddenly, 
manner. He told me that ho and Ahd-cl-Mahjid had he heard a woman’s voicev' speaking amidst the trees, 
been sworn friends from infancy; that tlicy scarcely and thoug'ht he distinguished the sound of' his' own' 
ever separated ; that •where one •w'cnt, the other went ; niun'e ; so he stepped aside, and, cautiously advancing, 
and that wliat one willed, llic other willed They weyj beheld a young mother sitting by a fountain of water, 
connected by blood and marriage— the sister of Ismaccn dancing an infant on her knees, and singing : ‘ I 
having become the wife of Abd-cl-Miidijid. Both had have my Ali, I have my child; I am loppicr than 
seen '^hat to thorn was a goon deal of the world. They King Mansoor, who has no Ali, nodjii-la.’ The king 
had driveu horses, camels, sheep, goats, donkeys, as far frowned as black as thunder, aud he '•widcrstood where- 
as Koueh, even as fi[ir a.s Siout, for sale ; and the desert fore he was unhappy : he had no child to play on his 
was familiar to them. The \.alt sea had rolled its blue knee when rare oppressed his heart. As he thought of 
•waves l)cneath their eyes; and they had been as far as tflis, fage increased within him, and drawing a con- 
• the Gcbcl-cl-S?bi, that mysterious stj’ongliold of tlio eealod sword, before the wozeer could interpose with 
BislAlree, far to the south, in the wdldest region of the his wisdom, he smote the infant, crying : ‘ Woman, be 
desert. Ismaccn, it is true, flid not seem to think as iniscrahl'^j as King Mansoor.’ ’Fhcn he dropped tho 
much of these wild and ronuiiitic j<»urncyings. lie laid sword, aud alarmed by the shrieks of the poor mother, 
more stress on having seen the heautiful city of SioiuJ., cbought that if‘ he was found in that costume, Iho 
•where 1 havC no doubt Jic felt t])e mingled contemi)t people might do vengeance on him; so he fled by 
aud admiration ascribed to the Yorkshireman when lie bypaths, and returned to his palace, 
first visits London. Having boon accustomed to deal death around, the 

Hftving exhausted* prisont topic*?, our, conversation miilder of the infant did not prey upon his mind; but 
naturally turned to the jiast ; and 1 began to be iiiqui- the words of the motlicr he never forgot. ‘ 1 am 
sitivc abokt the legends of the place. J knew there miserable, because I am childless,’ lie repeated every 
was a local tradition as to the origin of the name day ; and hv ordered all the women of his harem to 
Gebel Silsllis — the Mountain of the (’liaiii — passed over he well beaten. But he was eoinpcllcd to admit, that 
usually with supercilious contempt in guide-books; there was now little cbanco of his wishes being fulfilled. 


and I desired much to hear the details. Ishiabcn at first However, as a last resort, ho consulted a magician, a 
did not seem to attach any importance to the subject, man of PerHian origin, wlio had recently arrived with 
gave pie but a cursory answer, proceeded to relate merchandise in that country. ’J‘hi.s magician, after 
how he had sold donkeys for sixty^piastres at Siout ninny very intricate calculations, told him that he was 
whicli were only worth thirty at most at Fares ; hut f tiestiued to have a son by the daughter of an Abyssinian 
jreturne(jhto the charge, and after looking at vie some- prince, now hi'trothed to the son of the* sultan of 


wdiat slyly perhaps, to ascertain if I was not making 
game of him by aUccting an interest in these things, the 


Damascus ; but tliat her friends would endeavour to 
take her secA'tly down the river in a boat before flie 


young Abah^W, with the sublime inattention to positive year was out, lest he might behold and covet her. 
geography and record history characteristic of Kiislcrn magician also aske?l liim wherefore he hud thrown 
narrative, spoke nearly us follows away the ‘sword of good-luck;’ and explained by 
, t , saying, that the ancestors of King Mansoor had always 

In ancient times, there was a king named Mansoor, been in possession of a sword,.whiii^i brought them 
who reigned over Upper Kgypt and over the Arabs in prosperity, and that the dynasty •was come to an 
both deserts. Ilis capital city was at this place (Silsilis), end if it were lost. 


•whioh be fortified; and his name was known and 
respected ^ fur as the iS’orth Sea (the JMcditerranean), 


Upon this, tlio king gave, in the first place, orders 
to his .siTvaiits and liis guards to search for tho sw'ord 
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and 111 air the countries of the blacks to tho south, he had lost ; but the ivoinan, wdio liad concealed it, 
Kings, and princes, and emxxTors sent messages and thinking it miglit afford some clue to the assassin of 
presents to liiin, so that his jiride was exalted, and his her child, instantly understood, on hearing tlieso in- 
satisfaction complete. He reigned a period of fifty quiries, that Mansoor was the man. So she vowed 
yisars, at the end, of which the vigour of his frame was vi*ftg?fincc ; and being a daughter of the Arabs bf the 
impaired, and his beard flowed wliitc as snow upon Jiis desert, retired ,to a distant branch of her tribe with 
breast; and during all 'that time, he was, dificTcnt from the sw'ord, and effectually escaped all pursuit. Her 
every other man, in that he had not eared to Jiave name was Lulu ; from that time fortli she abjured all 


wear^ 4 i 3 iiWtomd ; he yawned, and complainc^n this king w'ho has slain my child.* 
that Iw knew not wliat to ^for oc-cupation or employ- Meanwhile, Mansoor had also given orders to stretch 
ment. So his wczeor saicF to him : ‘ Let us clothe hn enormous chain across the river between fUfe two 
oureelvos in the garments of tho coiiuuon people, and parts of his city, so as to prevent all boats from passing 
go forth into the city and the country, and hear w hat is until scarcli^^d for the daughter of the Ahyssiniau piiincC; 
said, and see what is done, and perhaps we inay^u,d and this is U«c origin of the name of these ijaoimtaiiW. 
u^tter of diversion.* The idea was pleasing to the For a long time, 110 such person could be dlsc0V<^!r^ $ 


king: and so they dressed in a humble fashion, aud but at length, when the year was nearly out, a 

out 4jy the gate of the garobn, entered at once of surpassing loveliness was found concealed ^ U Uibitn 
into the streets wid the bazaars. On other oc^casions, the katijia, and being brought before the TO&rd- 

bustle, and the tho jokes they heard, and gated, cofessed that she was the daughter of 

m li^idonts th^ used to happejj, were agreeable to Fri»icc of Gondar. Mansoor Upon mU 

; but now he fottnd<iull things unpleasant, decrees of Heaven ; and although she Vent, , 

hustled hf tlie porters, ^le was betrothed* to the son of the «ult£i 
|ht at! the pec^le he met insolent and ill-bred, ho paid no heed to her, but took her «o wM®Wtue 
; note bather, ^ who iralkshed him with the courjK% of time had a son by h^rl Vlwdtt ; 

liis basih ah ^ it into the street, and he would thereafter smile, 

1 ^ w^M c^tiaSniyiause him- to be hanged say : ‘ 1 noiv have ah'' Alii 
feo the 'Vianet, -iliat Ue 'might be’ • *i^e' ma^lcto, who. 
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coiieuUod, satd that if the boy passed th^ critical period 
of fifteen years, he would live, like his father, to a good 
old age; SR Mansobr caused a subterranean palace to 
be hewn out of the mountain, in the deeper cliambers^of 
wliich, fitted up with all jmgnificeneo, ho paused Ali 
to be kept by a faithful nurse ; whilst 1 k! hiijjself dwelt 
in the front chambers that overlooked the river, and 
gave audience to all .who came and floated in boats 
beneath his balconies ; but no one was allowed to ascend, 
except the wez<K;r and a few proved friends. [There, 
said IsmaoMjy^^ointing to one of the largest excava- 
tions on tho o^ ite side, there is the x)al:iee of King 
Mansoor.] 

Other things hai)pened meanwhile. The mother of 
Ali refusing to be comforted, was divorced, and Seiit'^o 
Uie son of the king of Damascus, who loved her, and 
who took her to wife. She hated King Mansoor, but 
she yearned aftcT her first-born, and slic ^endeavoured 
to persuade her husband tor:iis(‘ an army, and march to 
Upper Kgypt, to slay the one and sei'/c tlie other. Ii'ix, 
many years lu; was not able to comply witli Iut WSiies ; 
but at length he collce.tcMl a vast power, and cro-vsing the 
desert of Suwez, advanced rapidly towards the dominions 
of King Mansoor. , » 

It came to pass, that about the same Vnne the fame 
of a mighty w’arrior grew among the Ar ihs, one who 
scoffed at the king’s name, attacked liis troops, and 
plundered his cultivated provinces. All ifie forces that 
could be collected, were despatched to reduce this rebel, 
hut in vain. They were ea.*.i1y tlcfeated, almost l»y the 
prowess of tlieir chief’s unassisted arm ; and it became 
known that the capital itself was lo be attacked before 
long. At this Juncture, tlie iiitelligenee arrived that a 
hostile army w^as approaching from the north, and bad 
already repebed the Two ^Iountains (debeb'in) ; and 
then, that ahotber army bad shewn itself lo the south, 
about the neighbourhood of the (’ataraet# the IbrintT, 
under tho command of tho sultan of Damascus ; and the 
latter, under that of Sabi-Solo, his fiitber-in-biw, Prince 
of Gondar. All misfortunes seemed to shower at once 
upon the unfortunate Mansoor. lie made what military 
preparations be could, uUbougli bis powers bad already 
been taxed ijf^arly to\be utmost to repress the Arab.^, 
and sene ambassadors lo soften the wrath of bis eiieniie.s. 
Tliey W'onld accept, however, no composition; and 
continued to dose in upon him, one from the north, 
the other from the sontli, threatening destruction to the 
I whole country. 

The miserable king now began to repent of having 
wished for a child. But he could not help loving Ali, in 
spitc^f all things ; indeed, lie perhaps loved h!|n aJic 
more for the misfbrtnnes he seemed to have briuglit. 
At anyrate, ho spent niglit and day his side, say- 
ing to himself, tliat yet a few days, and the fiflecn 
years would bo passed, and the boy at least would be, 
safe. He was encouraged to hope hy tho slow^ progress 
of the two armies, which seemed bent more on enjoying 
themselves, than on performing any feats of afins. 

Bttt ^here was an enemy more terrible than these 
tWo<-;;ipfunely, Lulu, the mother of the murdered child 
Ah, who had thrown aside her woman’s garments, and 
b^bmo a mighty warrior, for the sake of her revenge. 

Wielded tho ‘ sword of good-lu(;k anif hearing of 
the approach of the two armies, feared thaf her projects 
n^|[ht be interfered with by them. So she collected her 
to tlie city- walls, attacked them 
'Wft® victorious, and before morning entirely. 

with tho exception of tlib subter- 
ot King Mani^oor, which it seemed aln^pst 
:ti&ko by feme. Site manned a large 
came beneath the water-wall, and 
to surrender ; but they remaindll 
at tho king, who stood upon the 
lOxig white beard reaching to Ids knees, 
uKbcM in ordi^r to gain time. Lulu, however;, 

orde'rcd ladders to 


tie xdoced, and moAnting to the storm, gained a complete 
vicuiry — all the garrison being slain, and Mansoor- 
flyii\^ to his child ij\ the interior chambers. Hl^o the 
bcieavcd mother, hot for vengpance, followed, her* 
flaming w eapon in hand, and thrusting tne trembling 
old man ‘aside, smote the youtli to the heart, crying: 
‘King Mansoor, be as miserable as Lulu, the mother of 
AJi.’ lie uiRlerstood wdio it w'as, and cried and beat 
ras bredst, incapable of other action. Then Lulu slew 
him likewise, and returning to her followers, who W'ere 
pillaging tho city, relaUAl what she had rionc. Tho 
report soon spread abroad, and reached the Vwo nostilo 
armies, both of which -wore indignant at the death of 
Ali; so they advanciHl mi)idly, and surrounding the 
place, iittaeked and utterly tlestroycd the followers 
of J..ulu. She jK'rself v/as taken pris wer, and being • 
led before the queen of Damascus, was condemnJll by 
her to a cruel death, which sbe suffered accordingly. 
The city afterwards fell grsulually to ruin, and the 
^ m.‘ighbouring country became ilesert. 

• 

This sanguinary story, tliough containing some of 
tli(* staple macbincry of Kastcrii fiction, was evidently 
rather of %dawin tlian civilise<l^origin ; and, as^iich, 
tnlercbtid me, in spite of the inartificial immnor in 
whicli it was told, llu‘ meagre details, and repulsive 
incidents. Ismaeen’s only qualities as a historian 
were animation and failli. Ilti had heard the narrative 
from liis fatbiT, to w'hom, likewise, it had been handed 
do .VII lieri*dikn*ily. Everybody in the eountry knew it 
to be true. I might ask Alxi-el-Mabjid. A shot close at 
liaud aimounced tbeA esenee of that worthy, who so<>n 
appeared with ariinflarge bare. On being appealed to, 
the (‘iiiming rogut* — perhaps anxious to be thought a 
idiilosopper — said that, for Ids part, though nvipt iieoplo 
eertainly lielieved tlie story, be really had no*deeiclecf 
opinion about tlie matter. 

¥ 

IKON SHIPS. 

As a quarter of a century lias not elapsed since the 
comineneement of iron ship-building, its history is soon 
told. Previous to it may be said to have had no 
proper existeneo, the builders being mere tyros in 
tlu'ir profession, and their efibrts only experimental, 
n’lic first specimen made its appearance some twenty 
years ago on the C’lyde — the cradle of steam-naviga- 
tion. The ineonsiderable Cart, liow'cver, claims the 
honour of for over deciding the contest betw'een iron 
and timber -a contest wbicli can levcr bo renewed with i 
even a remote chance of success. T ii the year referred to, J 
anti siibhcquciji years, an engineering firm in Paisley, 
wdtli till* aid of scientific oversight and skilful workmen, 
constructed a Heel oi‘ iron vessels ujioa entirely novel 
prini‘i])les, which maintidned tho sovereignty of the.^ - 
Walters for a ]i*ngthened pcrioil, and wdiose main features 
retained in llie most annroved o tjly pre- 

sent day. Their churuelmst ics vvctc spcecymWfancy, ' 
comfort, and elegance — a TOmbinaliou of every requisite 
fta: the safe and advantageous prosecution of passenger* 
traffic on streams and estuaries. About Jhe same 
perii)d, the Glasgow engineers succeeded in applying 
dbnicwhat similar princiiiles to the construction of' ^ 
sea-going vessels of large tonnage, and, in .spite of 
deeply-rooted prejtidices, have ultimately 
strated the inniiensc superiority of such constructions >. 
over the old wooden vessels. .woof of this : \ 
wanting, the removal of the cofftly, cumberse^cyv 
steamers formerly engaged in the carryi^^tsaj^,!;; 
between Glasgow and Liverpool^ and the 
ill their room of light, capacious iron 
strong, and manageable with greater 
.considerable saving of expense*— as. 
cessfiil establishment steam 
the former city ^and Keijir' 'Vork^ 
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under the old eyatem^-might sorVe to romovo life 
doubts of tlio most incredulous. * 

Although an infant in years, this new branch of on- 
t gincoring shj^ has already attained gigantic proportiens 
and mature development, sits triumphs arc on every 
•eo, and on mpny waters never before traversed by 
the agency of steam. The ve&si'ls already afloat are 
numerically a trifle compared wilh tlioseVn eonienipl^ 
tion ; and pi^rhaps the most asioiiisliiiig fouturO of all, 
is the almost inflnilc iiuniher of new cianncls of trade 
they have opened, and Jiro oplming up. Ten years ago, 
onodialf tfio vessels plying on the (’iyde were built of 
timber, and all the larger ones, with a few’ solitary’ 
exceptions: at the present iiour, one could not count 
ten ill a fleet of sixty — the immense iicijoriLy are of 
k iron. The acKirtising columns of one ,iicw «»p.iper gave 
noti6o recently, in a single day, of the ostiiblislniietd of 
three several routes of communic.il ion with foicien ports 
hitherto denied the means of direct inteieouih* with 
this country, all to be c.irri(‘d on bj- moans of irofi , 
vessels. A staling-N esael, eonslnictcd of this maltoial, 
was announced at rilo>d’s a few months ago, as having 
performed one of iJic hju (sliest homeward pab.s<(ges 
front Eastern India jjel recorded. „ 

A rough estimate of the extent to w liich tliis broiu ft 
of industrial skill is carried, may be formed from the 
number of-sejiaratc cstablishnu nts in active opiTation 
on the Clyde. Tliere .are five of tlii'se in the neighbour- 
hood of Govnn, about two mill's Ixdinv Glasgow’ Bridge ; 
tw'o at lleufrew; threi* at Dumbarton, wiiu^i is, moie 
correctly speaking, on tb(‘ Leveu, but gem rally lulls to 
bo reckoned in common w itb tlio 6^u‘r places mentioned 
as n Clyde port; two below Tori' GJi^sgow’; and tin cc 
at Greenock — in idl, liAeen eslablishnienls, (mplc\viiig 
betwecu^4000 and oOOO bands in the con (i^^ction of 
\rou hulls alone. Tliis, of coifTse, doi s not include the 
arm}’ oi labourers dependent for their very existence 
upon the dopiarid thus creatial for m.itcri.ils - such as 
iron-smcltcrs, forgemen, ri\et-mak(.rs, v^e. : nor those 
artisans employed alike on vi " -.ids ot iron and timber- 
such 08 pai^itcrs, blac'kstuiihb. blockmakirh, riggi'rs, :md 
others. As Iroiii the lading of a keel to the launching 
of a ship a longer xieriod than six inontlis rarely elapses, 
some idea m.iy be lormed of llie coulinutd puss ot 
work necessary to keep these thousands in full tmploy- 
meiit, as well a« the disiialeh exercised in the eom- 

C *on of orders. Trom ten to a do/en blnjib liave j 
launched from tlie same building-yard within 
twelve months; and a vtssel exceeding lOOO tons 
burden lias been commenced, completed. :ind fully 
je^uSpped for seg in little mori' than five. On one 
occasion lately, a passenger-steamer, 1(10 feet long, 
Ifl teot broad, and capable of aceom^ioUating GOO 
passengers witji case, was made r(Nuly for receiving Iut 
madiinery in twelve w<4rking-dayH. At this rrite, one 
would be inclined to fear that business must ricixs- 
saiily soon come to a dead stoji; but there is not 
tho result, nor is it eveh 

appreKcOufial.'^ In iin age^f steam and electrivdty, 
when time and space are thrl^atened with annihilation, 
it became necessary to look abroad f(/r s ane ikmv agent 
by meai)|i of wliich the sea, the grout highway of 
nations, might be niade still more subhiTvieiit to^ts 
legitimate purpose* The agent being found, its use w ifl 
be commensurate with the growth of commerce, until its 
fltnefs is questioned in turn, and soifle improved method 
of conteyanoe drives Its services from the field. After 
ail, it may bo butjb»a;ep in the proper direutiqu, an 
improvement uptmtko wisdom of our ancc^stors-^-an* 
otl^r adaptation of the limitlosa resources plaeefl at 
QWf disposal Ibt satisfyihg the growing wants of a race 
toulhg towards a dovdopment as yet unascertained. 

Hhe boneftts already mtperiene^, and likely still to 
large and growing accession to our 

me Wgtmont, and recommend ihems^ves i^ke to 


the merchant, \hc trader, and the mere mdn of pastime, 
all of whom ore in somo degree payticipatojrs. Besides 
the regularity and security attouduut on the transmis- 
sion of all sorts of merchandise, there is an immei)«!c 
saving of time and cost. Travelling by sea has changed 
entirely n*^peel of tliis kind of transit. With spacious 
saloons, well-siired sleciung-apartmcnts, roomy prome- 
nades protected from the weather, and a stoady-going 
ship, a voyage even to distant lands is now little mori' 
than an exeurbion of pleasure. Eight n^es an hour 
was considered fair w ork for the steamers of a dozen 
>ears ago; the pri'sent nv('rage rate fll^tenmiiig on the 
GJ}de is fourteen iniltb an hour. A very flne vessel, 
iiiiinid tlie 7 must, which w.as c.xbibitcd on the Thames 
dhriiiil the liolding of tlie Mvorld’s show’ last summer, 
jierfomied seventeen miles wilh iierfeet case. What 
may ho expected next? 

How far,fcas a material in the construction of sailing- 
holloins, the use of iron is likely to supersede that of 
, '^’-o\l'4r, is u question for the speculative. At present, 
our eo.anKTcial ac'tivity affords nmplo cmployuiont for 
both. Tliere can be no doubt, however, that in 
conned ion with tlii' steam-engine, and that admirable 
iM\ Million of«nio(Iein d.'ite, the screw-propeller, iron 
ship-buildingc is destinixl to attain and enjoy an 
ciiLiiged (‘xislence; to tlio full maturity of which its 
l»res('nt con^ditioii, liealllifnl and prosperous as it 
ax)])e.irs, ib but a proinising adolescence. 

We recently set out fioni Glasgow, to pay a visit to 
an iron ship-buddmg yard oiiratbi'rnn interesting occa- 
sion. Oil rounding the base of Dumbarton Bock, where 
llic waleib ol the CI}de and tlicd even mingle in loving 
Msteihood, a sieiu' ot the ga}est description presented 
itH'ir. (bind} banueiN floated in all directions; the 
vissils 111 till' liitbour and on the stocks wore festooned 
willi fl.Minting dripiT}, and e\ or> thing w’ore a holiday 
appe Mnince. 'So impressed were we with the piTvaditig 
airof jo}()usuebs, tli.it on reaching the town, and finding 
the mli.ibit.ints .it their oidinary avoeations, we could 
not hi'l]) 111 ling (lisa])j)oint(>d, and we confess to having 
\inlnl a bigli lor grovLlling liuni imty, which dared 
not vintiiiv upon one day of imtiv abandonment, 
^epari.te fiom the counter and its caress The joyous 
demonstrations, we learned, were in honour of an 
inteiid(‘d lanncb ; but tliis createcl no stir beyond the 
emde mori’ inimi diatcly mterobted in its successful 
aceomplislinu'iit. 

On iiitiring tlio build mg -yard, wo found llic cere- 
mony wab not to take i>la(*e for an hour, and we 
bad tberclou* lime to m.ik(' acquaintance with the 
iimTi/,r of the works. An intelligent foreman ' #.cted 
as cnxTone, and performed the duties with tery 
gratif}ing cliccrfulncss. 

The !Mo(Ul-rc)om of the establislimcnt is first tlirown 
,ojKn to the visitor. It is an oblong, well-lighted apart- 
ment, ill a range of liuildings termed the offices. A 
hirgc lUt tabh*, wilh smoolli surface, ot’cupies thoontltta 
centre, aftmnd which are scattenxi a few cliairs for the 
accominodatiou of tlio draughtsmen wlion at work. Be- 
yond this, there is no furniture. The objoets of Merest 
are tlie models peggod to the unadorned walls, These 
arc numefops, and kept with almost religious caroj 
attached tOfCaeli there * hangs a talc,* which youf 
conductor ‘speaks trippingly,* and with no ei^rt at 
conci'»ulmcnt of satisfaction in the recital, A draughts” 
imui’s models are the trophies Of his personal pxovrcisi^ 
hib letters of introductiori-^his true businesa-oaid. In 
tlie sliapAy blot'ks of wood idacod for inspoettot JWU 
arqipinvited to contemplate the man in (Mneetlon wU« 
his creations. Tie points fb his modol, ciliated npnn Itk 
bjpautios, criticises- its defects, and leaM jm *0 Jttdgn 
or liim from his works. 

(*rossing from the Hodel-ropsn, you (MM 
Moulding-loft— a long, spacious apamMcIwVMlr 
but drearily spacious, aim.^nmaliiig1y My. 
draughtsman's lines akitenSoa mb imklhg 
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(limonsions, and transferred to wooden^mouldS) after 
which they are put into the hands of the cai-^Titer. 
Proceeding down stairs, you are shewn the joincr*s shop, 
tilled with benches, work in an unfinished state, and 
busy workmen. Underneatlj this, again, are the S4aw- 
pits, where logs are cut into deals of all dimensions — 
a laborious and painful* process when* pertbrmed by 
manual labour, as must have been apparent to ali who 
have witnesscA It-^and who' 'has not? Tlie sawn 
timber is stowj^ in * racks* in the rear of the building. 

Proceeding- to the centre of the yard, your attention 
is directed to enormous furnace, near the mouth of 
whkdi a score of partly undressed workmen are grouped 
in attitudes of repose. Around are strewn the imple- 
ments of labour — large cast-iron blocks, wooden ipalk^s 
hooped with iron, crowbars, and pincers. Put, see! 
the cavern yawns, and from its glowing recesses the 
white plates are dragged with huge tongs. Laid on 
the block, each plate is beaten with the fhallets into 
the requisite shape, and thrown aside ^to cocjL In the 
meantime, the furnace has been reeliarged, to^ .Ixxt 
forth again when the inropcr heat has been obtained. 

Behind are the cutting and boring niacliincs, to 
each of wliich is attached a gang of five or six ipen. 
Here the plates, w'hen cool, obtain tlic) tiesirod form, 
and ore bored from corner to corner witlf two p.arallel 
rows of holes for admitting the rivets. They are now 
in readiness for the rivetter at work the aliip’s 

side, to whom they are borne on the shoulders of 
labourers emidoyed for the puriiose. 

Descending to the water’s edge, wc were shown an 
immense mass of uprights— inverted arches of angle- 
iron — the framework of a hull iiitondt-d to float 1.500 
tons *of merchandise. Being in a clirysalis state, it 
afforded us little enlightenment, so wc piissed on to an 
adjoining 5ifo of simil.ar dimensions, proceeding r.*ipidly 
towards completion. Here the secrets o^ the trade — if 
there be any — lay patent, as tlie several brandies of 
skilled labour w^ere seen in thorough working order. 
On * stages,* as tlio workmen call tliem, or temporary 
wooden galleries parsing from stem to stern, and rising 
tier above tier, were the rivetters ‘with busy Jnirnmors 
closing rivetg u^),* and keeping the echoes awake wit^i 
their ceaseless, and, to unaccustomed ears, painful din. 
The rivet-boys, alike alarmed and amused us, as they 
leaped from gallei-y to gallery with fearless agilit;)', 
brandishing their red-hot holts, and replying in imp- 
like scrcecliings to the hojirsc coiiiiuands of their 
seniors. The decks, w'cro filltKl with carporitors, the 
cabins wdth joiners, the rigging with painters, and all 
witJii^seeming bluster and confusion : oe.ly st<|;m]pg, 
however, for on attentive exiimination every tliilg Vas 
found to ho working sweetly, and laider a superin- 
tending vigilance not to he trifled -with or deceived 
with impunity. 

The giroun(l-aroa of those w'orks is of great extent,* 
running parallel with tlie hanks of the river, and flanked 
by the buildings lately visited. Bctw^eeii 40lil and oOfl 
workmen are emiiloyod uiion the premises ; labourers’ 
wa^^ating lOs. and 12s. weekly ; and those of skilled 
artisims ranging from IGs. to 2:3s. A small steam- 
engine, kept in constant motion, contributes to the 
of toil, and the division of labouf is practised 
it can bo don© wdlli advahtage.* With those 
&ci|ltie8 at command, no time is lost in tlie execution 
m would present circumstances pennit such 

©It^v^giinjl^iia a contract for GOOD tons of shipping 
in^t before midsummer. The v^^sel about 

1600 tons burden, lia(l been oh the 
f<xi a jperm of Ovc gnontlis. But tliis reinmds 
hour has come, the notes of preparatiou 
4l*^y dinning in 6ur ears. • 

' wiw now. Oiled with spectators, who dls- 
of the vessel, while tliey watched 
ttttxioty, and . some measure of curiosity, 
fir Ibr loosening her stays, and 


committing the monster fabric to her destined element. 
The ^horcs around were lined witl^ peering faces and a 
well-attircd throng; the bosom of the stream was 
agreflttbly dotted with numerous row-boats, flfeighted 
wifli living loads, passing and repassing ip a diversity 
of tracks* The sight, as whole, was magnificent in 
its variety; and it was associated with a feeling of 
satisfaction, ^hich so many happy faces wearing the 
bVght Jlush of anticipation could alone iiroduce. 
Bui, boom! boom! the sign.al has been given for her 
release, and witl! a stately^mile and queenly bearing the 
proud beauty takes her departure, bearing witji her 
the best wi.sbcs of a joyous and excited multitude. 

‘ Hurrah ! hurnih ! ’ shout the frenzied workmen, as, in 
token of success, they pd!t tbe unconscious object of 
tli(‘ir solicitude with missiles of every conceivable size 
and shape. ‘Jlurrahl hurrah!’ ropeu'^'^thc delighted •] 
multitude, as they toss their arms, and wave thoirhats 
and haiKlkerchicfs in the air. ‘Hurrah! hurrah!' 
exclaims a voice at my elbow. ‘ There flies the 
>Austroh'an like a shaft from a bow, the first steam- 
ship, destined to convey Her Britannic Majesty’s mail 
to the Australasian continent. May good fortune attend 
her ! * 


SCIENCE OF rOLITENESS IN P^NCE. 

For ages past, tbe amenity of foreign manners in 
general, and I'rc'nch mauiiers in ])aTticular, lias been 
the Uienu^of every tbngne ; and tbe bold Briton, who 
would fain fook down upon all other nations, cannot 
deny tbe superiority 4 )f bis eoniinciital neighbours in 
this respe.-t at leas/ AVhy this should be, it is diffi- 
cult to say, biit^tbcro is no doubt that it is so; and 
even the coarse German is l(‘ss repulsive in his man- 
ner lo alrangcrs than ^ the true-born and true-bro^ 
English mnn or woman. The French of all ranks teach 
their children, from tlieir earliest years, i>oUtciiess hyrule^ 
as they do granminr or gcogr.aphy, or an)!, other branch 
of a sound education. From La Civilitd Pv€rife, et 
llonnvto, up to works wliicli treat of the etiquettes of 
polite society, there arc, bookSfcPublishcd fiiir perijons of 
every class in life ; .and although of late years one sees 
the same sort of wTitings advertised in Jiingland, they 
have certainly not a.s yet prodiifjed any aiiparont oflect 
uj>on us— from being written by incompetent 
peo])lc, or porliaps from tlio author tl welling too exclu- 
sively upon usages ivhich change ivitli the fashion of 
the d.ay, instead of being based upon right and kind 
feelings, or, at anyrate, the aiipcnrance of them, I have 
lately met with a little Frcncli book, entitled Manml 
Ciunplet (k la Honne Compa<jnw, nn (ruide de (a PoUtesae, 
cl dc la HtVi.sw aace, which, .aiiiiil . luch that is, accord- 
ing to our Ideas, unnecessary and almost ridiculous, 
contains a gi-eat deal we should do well to practise. 

It begins w itli treating of th^ proper behaviour to bo 
observed in churches of .all denominations a^nd forms of 
^Wth. Keep silence, or at least speak rarely, and in 
a very low tone of voice, if you p^l^^^Hynwyflako a 
remark; look grave, waijr slowly, and wufi the head 
lyicovered. AVlielher it be a Catholic church, a PlfO- 
teslant temple, or a .Jewish synagogue, remember that 
it i§ a place where men assemble to honour the Creatoir^ 
ol*thc universe, to scjok consolation in affliction, dud 
pardon for sin. When you visit a sacred edifice Ihvdl 
curiosity only, try|o do so at a time when no reljgioi^ 
service is going forward ; and beware of imltktl 
those Vandals who sully with jheir obscure end p^l 
nam<Ai the monuments of age?"^!^ not v^^t tqf 
asli^d for rnonex by the guides, but give 
you judge a sufficient recompense for ilteir 
and this without demanding change, with , 
should on such occasions always bo prov^^ 
hand. Whether you give or refuse yW ’ 
coUectioo, do so with %p6Ute b^ow, afir ' " ' 
account push or prcssefijrwatd in 
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shcvir by your raaiin«»r that you hol^ in contcm;pt ai^y 
unaccustomed ccrcimony you may happen to witness. 
Never in conversation ridicule or abuse any form of 
belief; it grieves the shieercly pious, gives rise ti the 
expression pf angry«feeling in those more fanaticaf or 
prt'judiccd, and offends evciC the sceptic as a hreach of 
good manners in any one — hut in a woman peculiarly 
disgusting— even iVhen the listeners a^o themselves 
deficient in Christian iaitli, * •<( 

In speaking of family duties, persons who have had 
educational advantages boyofpl those dt their parents, 
are pqfticularly reconimeiidod never to appear sensible 
of their Superior cultivation, and to be even more 
submissive and respectful. All near relatives, whether 
by blood or marriage, arc ^directed, whatever their 
feelings may ho, ‘ to keep up a kindly intercourse by 
letter, V'ord oi mouth, trifling present, and so forth, 
treating your husband or wife’s connections in com- 
pany as you do your own, merely introducing a little 
more ceremony.’ Those iicwly-inarrieil coui)Ies who 
go into coiniiany to look at, dance with, and talk 
each other, jfre lield up to ridicule, and advisc<l to 
follow the example of the ICnglisb, wlio wisely remain 
secluded for a month, in order to he surfeitcil with 
each ^other’s society,t and rt'pont extravagantly fond 
epithets liiUil thc}’^ tlicmselvi‘s feel the folly of them ; 
and their mothers or maiden aunts — who are now 
sometimes found at largo in France, since the pivictice 
of sending poor or plain girls into convciila has ceased 
to be so general — come umler reproof. ‘(.\>nsider, O 
yo affectionate -hearted women, that otliers feel no 
interest in tlie children who to yu^ir eyes »c(‘m so per- 
fect, and liaveiio inclination to jle<, as inquisitors over 
their little talents and accoinplishmoiits. Spare your 
friends the thousaiid-and-one anecdoU's of the extra- 
t^rdinar^^^ cleverness, vivacity,eor piety of b’jc little 
people you love so blindly : do not excoriate lludr 
ears by making them listen to recitations or the 
etriimmiiig otstmalos; or weary their eyes hy recpicst- 
ing them to watch the leaping and kit'king of Kinall 
stick-like legs.’ You only render your boys and girls 
conceited, im\ nuike them appear positive pests to 
your visitors, whose politeness in giving the i>raise you 
. ^nglc for is seldom shieere ; and thus, by commit- 
ting a fault yourself, you force your friends to do the 
like in A diflcreiit way. ‘But oven this is better than 
finding fault with cither children or servants in the 
presence of strangers ; iJiis is su(!h gross ill-l)reeding, 
one feels astonished it should 1)0 necessary to take 
notice of it at all, and to the litth' ones theitiselves it is 
absolutely ruinous:’ it makes them miserable in the 
meanwliilc, and in the end, careless of apiieurances, 
indifferent to shame. ^ 

I must leave out, or at least pass slightly ov<*r, a 
great deal which sounds most strange to us, such us, 
the necessity of prcvcntftig servants from ‘ sitting down 
in your presence, more especially when serving at 
table;* permitting ladies to wear curl papers on risi»>,^, 
but should be hid under a cambric 

cap ; atthougli taking il^^or granted a liuly would 
‘not put on stays* at the same early hour, reminding 
her that she may still w^ear a bodice, and bi'gging her 
not to ninke hot weather an excuse for going about 
with naked arms * and and feet thrust into slipped, I 
but to adopt fine thin stockings ; ‘ and,’ says our author,' 

* uithgngh the teme du lever for a gegtleman is a cuttou 
I one silk nightcap, a waistcoat with sleeves, or a dressing- 
gown, he is recommended to abandon cetie mm nwtmak 
as early as jnay^^S^ffiat no attired he may receive 
noi^e but intimate friends/ Unmarrjpd women, uplil 
they pass thirty, are dkihamd feefto wearing diamonds 
or eapensive tim shawls; or firom venturing across 
: so much as a narrow street without being accompanied 
by their mother or a itemalO attendant; desired never 
inquire. attar the he0h ot gentlemen; nor^ indeed, 
vj^MMi-married wbme^ permit ^mselves to do * so, 


unless the peraon inquired after is very ill or very old.* 
When you dine out, you are requested ‘ not to pin your 
‘ napkin to your shoulders ;* not to say bonil/i for Oosuf, 
velaifle'foT poulurde dindon^ or whatever name the winged 
animal goes by ; or cht^mpa^ne simply, instead of 
vin^de^rJiaupnffnr, which is de rtyuem: ; not ‘ to turn up j 
the cuffs Of yohr coat when >011 carve,* cat’ your egg | 
from the ‘ siiuill (‘iid, or nefjfegC to break it on. your 1 
plate v'hen emplkd, ,wUi/i a edii^^ de cfg^teau ; to cut, 
instciid of break your bread ;* and ID cm^ 

Tliere is a grcfit deal of sensible adviefi upon dress. 
Ladies mr le reUmr — that is, those jpfto are cinqnante 
am sonnes — arc recommended never to wear gay colours, 
dresses of slight materials, flowers, feathers, or much 
jewellery ; always to cover their hair, wear i>igh-made I 
gowns, and long sleeves ; not to adopt a new ft^isliion j 
the very moment it a])pears; and all women, old or | 
young, rieh^or i>oor, nre reminded that what is new and 
fasliioiiahly^inade, and, above all, fresh and clean, looks 
infinitely better and more ladylike than the richest, 
;^xpcnsive dresses, caps, or bonnets that arc the 
least tarnishc<l, faded, or of a peculiar cut no longer j 
worn. ’J'hose candid ladies who persist in wearing gray 
hail;., -a mode the author rather approves of, except 
where nature' vhich she sometimes does, silvers tlie 
locks while tUc countenance still continues youthful — 
ani r(‘qucst(*d not to render themselves absurd by inter- ; 
mingling artitici.-d Iknvers ; and a groat deal of ridicule j 
is also dirccte<l against the English, who not only i 
caricature the Frem h fashions they copy, but go about 
grinning in incoiignioiis colours, instead of tasteful j 
contrasts, jumbling old bonnets with new gowns and j 
lialf-ilirty shawls, and who walk the streets in carriage 
costume. Hrides hearing about orange-flowers longer 
than the day of tlieir marriage are uiimereifully 
quizzed ; as likewise the habit of wearing satins in 
fitiminer, or 5^, raw in winter — sins exclusively Briti^i. 
Young married wotJien are told not to go into public 
wdlliout llK‘ir Imsbands or some steady middle-aged 
matron ; they may take a walk with an unmarried 
friend, although this last must never attempt to fly 
in the face of jwopriety by promenading with a com- 
lyniimi like herself; anil no Laly any age can 
possibly enter a library, inuseiini, or picture-gallery 
alone, nnh^s she wishes to study as an artist. 

J grieve to say, in that portion which is devoted to 
modesty and propriety of behaviour, the uxtnnne free- 
dom of manner and conversation in which young Eng- 
lish females indulge, are both severely reprobated ; their 
iinprudeucc in walking about and sitting ajairt with 
young men held uj) as an exami>le to be sedujgjusly 
avouldJ by well-bred French girls ; their so frcqiJently 
taking enMpJi?n(.m d'usaye for real adiniratioD, and 
idther fancying the poor man, innocently repeating 
more words of course, to lie a lover, or else blushing 
?ind looking ofleiided, as if he meant to insult, is sneered 
at raiht*r ill-naturedly. You arc next told how you 
should eii^cr a shop, wdiich, however small, you must 
term a magashif not a huutifpte ; find the nmrchaivd him* 
self also reeeives his lesson : lie is to salute his (ng[j^dmer 
wdth a low how and a rosiK-ctful air, offer a seat, and 
display with alacrity all that is asked for ; and however . 
imperious oivwhimsical he or she may be, to contimio 
the utmost ufbanity of manner ; though, if any po^tivb 
im{)crtincncc is shewn, the shopman is permitted to bo 
silent and grave; he must apologise if forced to givo 
cox^per money in change, and treat his btitnblest, CUf* 
toiner with as mucli respect and attonti^dTaa^hoso i^lto 
give large orders. But as politeness ought M all Ofipa 
to bb reciprocal, the purehafer is Imtructed to niia|0la 
bat on entering,' and ask quietly and 
ha wishes to sec. No one sliould say $ J 
bo;* niave you such and such a 
you bo so good as shew me?*, or, ‘ I beg of le* 

me look at/ Should you not 
yourself, always exj^ress i«|pret 
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have given. .If thp price be above lyhat you calculated 
upon, afik simply if it is the lowest ; say you think you 
may find the article cheaper elsewhere; but .should 
this be a mistake, you will certainly give the pcrsifti 
you arc speaking to the prcflprence, &c. We ought to 
strive to be agreeable to every one. • 

Les gens de bureau Viomo next uikkt cKscussion. 
They are, it seems, not renowned for politeness; and 
one should not, therefore, bo displeased if, insteml 
of rising from his sent and placing a chair, the banker 
merely bow9 and points to one. Lawyers, on tlie 
contrary, arc r- pected to beliavc like any other 
gentlemen ; so also physicians. The patient is directed 
in both cases to relate his grievanct‘s in short, pithy 
sentences; answer all questions clearly; apologise fiir 
taking up their time by asking tliem in turn — in 
conseqnenee, he must say, of his own ignorance ; and 
then finish by warmly thanking them for the atten- 
tion they give to Ins affairs. Authors and artists 
must aflect great modesty if their p^rformaiices arc^ 
brought upon the ta^ns and eompliineiited, -ay 
nothing that can Iciul to the sii])position, that they are 
envious of any confrere by criticising him. Their enter- 
tainers ought to talk to tliem in praise of their bu<i1vs, 
piotuitis, or performanees ; an<l if not eoihioisseiirs, at 
least declare themselves amateurs of tlu' }>itrtieular sort 
their guest excels or woidd he thought to excel in ; but 
not confining the conversation to this, as*if you sup- 
posed it was tlie only sni)iect tlic jierHon you wished to 
please was capable tjf taking any interest in. 

Politeness in tlic streets is a chapter in itself, and a 
long one. To give tlie wall to females, old age, <»r high 
public dignitaries, is very riglit in France, wliere tluTC 
seems to be no rule for going riglit or left. Jii Knglaiid, 
however, it is surely more easy for all jiartic's to ket‘p 
to their pnljitjr side of the way ; but in both countries 
bu|*deii- bearers, those of babies excepted^ hliould give 
way, go into the kennel, and never pn'sume to ineom- 
modc passengers of any rank. You are cmi treated 
neitlu'r to elbow, push, nor jos( but stand sideways to 
let elderly peoiile or ladies jiass, who in their turn 
should express tlieir llianks by a sliglit imdiiuitioii of 
tlie head. We l?ro futtlier directed to tread on thc^ 
middle of tluf stone, and not slip carelessly into the 
mud, and run the risk of sjiliishiiig our neighbour. An 
Knglishwoman, it is observed, either allows hor petti- 
coats to sweep tlic streets, or lifts them in an awkward 
manner, sometimes even using both bands ; whereas a 
Parisian with her right hand gaLliers all the folds to that 
side, and raises the whole dress a little above the ankle, 
wit liout :fuss or parade. We would reeoiiimeiid oip’ 
fair^Smiiliy^wonieii to practise this elegant moSe of 
avoiding soiled garments, and likewise doing wliat is 
tenned »*e^arcr— that is, to avoid as much as jiossible 
touching or being touched l)y those >vbo pass ; mutually 
giving way, instead of charging forwanl a rAttglaisc, 
careless of whom you run against, so ns only you make 
your own way. Here follows what souiid% strange 
to ^8 — namely, that if you are overtaken by a lieavy 
showeiv and seo a stranger walking in the same direc-. 
tion wfin an umbrella, you may, witliout a breach of 
good manners, request to share it. The umbrella- 
bearer should on lus side, it is remarked,* cheerfully 
ac0o^ you shelter ; ‘»nd if the end of you? respective 
pronvagiad^s are too distant from each other for him 
to conduct you to your residence, he should make an 
apolo^ forced to deprive you of the accom- I 

mpdiitfemUf ^ but for being obliged to In^t home 

at or, some (accuse,* it would othei^iise 

haVis Mm so much plea|ure to afibrd you. * Thole 
of language,* which wo might tliink 
are not to be more so consideret) 
to see you,* or ‘I am your obedient 
of a letter. They are, it is argued, 
<1^ speeeh, wldclt every w^l-bred 
I of tbs * sweet small eourteskss ; 


of life, which help to smooth its road.* When 
walking with a friend, should he raise his hat to an 
acquaintance whom you uever^even saw before, you 
art^ fioimd to pay the same compliment; and this ^ 
idea is so much de rigueur, that ibrmorljS very polite 
persons would rather affect not to see their friends 
tliaii force their companions to sahile them also. 
Now, howevei^ the proper stylo is to saj^: *T take 
liV libeity to salute Monsieur So-and-so,* to whicli the 
ansAveris; ‘Joyous cii prie monsieur.’ ‘Never,* soys 
our author, ‘ appear to set any one Avho is looking ont 
of his Aviiidow or door, botli imiiroper pract^es,SL‘spe- 
cially the latter.’ When a geiitlomim speaks to one 
much older than himself* or to a laily, he not only 
raises his iiat quite otf his head — for none ‘but an 
ignorant boor or n Jirr Anyhtis* ever dq^s otherwise — 
blit liolds it ill his liaiul until reqm steil to roplau^' it. 
When you a.'.k your w;iy, even of a street-porter or an 
aiqile- woman, it is necessary slightly to half- raise the 
lull, and adilri‘ss them as Monsieur or Madame, ‘which 
'^s*the way to,’ I'Lc. ; and really these courteous habits, 
wliicli giv(‘ little troiibh?, are, w-e must ow n, as pleasing 
as our ow'ii rough ones are llie reverse. 

’I'lic chapter on visiting is very French. You* arc 
ri'ininded that, w'lum 5"ou make vitur calls, yen should 
av(»id doing so iijion dai s Avlieii a eoltl or hei^aelie pre- 
vents you from looking well or conversing ^agreeably. 
From twelve to fiv(‘ are the hours mentioned for inom- 
iiig visits, instead oftrom two to six, w hich we think a 
better tiiii^. ^You must he dn'ssed with evident care, 
but as plainly as j)os.sihle if you walk : hold your card- 
ease ill tin hand witlr si I'liibroidered and laec-trimmed 
l)oeket-bani!kerel|jef,/pour doniier un air de bon goilt.’ 
You may iiisiTilH‘ your title on your card, but it is 
better merely to jmt vour name, such as ‘^Lnisicur* 
or ‘ Madsflne de iu 'raivlltne,' with an earl or vitfrount's* 
coronet, or whateviT your rank, above* ; and if you have 
no title, your name willioiit Ibe ‘ Monsuair,* as ‘Allred 
Ibmtal;’ however, wduai you visit with y^ir wile, you 
write ‘Monsieur ot Madame llvmtal.’ When, instead 
of sending your cards by your servant, you call your- 
self, you add ‘E. P.* (cn pcj'so'nnr); but this is only 
allowable in very gro.at lu'oplc. ‘ In visiting people of 
distinction, you leave your parasol, umbrella, clogs, 
cloak, footniiin, nurse, child, and dog, in ibo ante-room 
am<mg the .ser\ arils, ho are tliiTO to announce you ;* 
but ill ordinary life, after fiseertaiiiing from the concierge^ 
or the cook in tlie kitchen, that your friend is at home, 
you only tap at the door, and on lu'ariiig ^ JCritrez* step 
in. You advance witli grace, bow' witli dignified 
respect, seat yourself (if a man ho visits a lady) at 
the hwer end of the room, .and iie^’er quit hat or cano 
until desired, .and not then till ia troi}iume s^riunation. 
The placing ‘this said liat properly, seems to be an 
affair of the utmost moment. \^>u may place it on the 
“bottom of a table, on a staiul, (fr even upon the lioor, 
but are wairned not to put it on the bed, for as that 
alsrtlys belongs to the lady of the lio.v»,se, jb should not 


be approai'hed by the visiting gcntl#fnah.' ^WMlver 
should both ajipcar and expi^‘S3 liini or herself enchanted 
and charmed to welcome their monde^ assure them of 
the great regret felt at their departure — however yon 
may yvish them gone — say, or rejieat as said by othei^s, ' 
ivhJt will please; and never allude, even indirectly, to 
anything tliat can possibly hurt or mortify any ono.\' 
When other visitor* are announced, those who liate 
been above ten minutes, had bettor go : a man shoiitM ; 
slip away without leave-taking^ Jf discovered, ' 
beggeiFto remain by the mistress of ttllkhoUse, 
a^ed and refwso,^tbree times before he 
then sit down for two minutes* only, yising thbiq^ 
saying an affair of consequence obliges him to 
chartnante society. No gentleman will perini^ 
any one to rtctmduire him when liis fHeniSe 
with otlier company, but shut the dotfr 
mentf after a general sBkt and a 
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But it ivill better give on idea of tine luinute dixeotioaB a style of inamlar monners considered insolent in that 
considered necessary, if I translate a sentence entire: ‘nation whose inhabitants give laws of politeness to 
—When, during a ‘vjsit of half- ceremony,* you are the world.* If there are many** people present at a 
earnestly requested to remain a little longer,* 4 is morning-call, the earlier comers should retire. During 


better to ;field; Ifiit in 
Should your hostess still 
the hands, and forcing y 


author reading his pro- 
f sirup, or eau sucr^ef or 
eur d'orange and water ; 


would ^bo scarcely polite not to comply ; but, at the but it is provincial to propose anything else ; and, iii- 
lame time, after a short interval, you must make ySi?ir deed, the French never cat between meals, or in any 
adieus a third time, and positively dcijp.rt. rank al>ove the very lowest will one bo seen to partake 

When several meet togtJLlier, polite persons con- of anything in the street, fruit or cake/’or even give 
trive^to qiakc those who went last into one room enter them to tlicir children, it being congiMIcrcd quite znob- 
first into the next ; aiyl as liosts distribute attentions manners to do so. 

to all in turn -“handing Jhe lady of highest rank, It need hardly be said, in conclusion, that the French 
or greatest age, into a tlinner or supper room — lie or ftxero’se considerable tact in the matter of introducing' 
she recommeq^s a particular dish first to the second in *one person to another. They know who should be 
consideration, proposes to a third to efaniino a picture, introiluced to each other, and wdio should not. In our 
or any pretty thing, before handing it to others ; and so own country, pcojile sometimes think they are perform- 
on— making, as it were, every one of conscquonco, and ing an act of politeness in introducing one person to 


socially promoting noflr/t', and J liqse ^ ^ipthcr, whereas they are probably giving oflciico to 

who are poor, and have no servant to attend at liicir Su”. the parties. And with this hint on an importapt 
home during absence, should iilacc a slate and slate- subject, we close our observations on the laws <jf 
pencil at their door, in order that those m'Iio visit them politeness. , 

may write their names and business. t — atfitiA— 

When you rcceivd company, your apartment shouM rTii-n 

unite Fr^ch elegance with English comfort. If not tr U Jv VV J E D - F It U 

rich, and able to keep many servants, appoint one day The next native fruits which demantf^HHPwce arc 
in the week to see your friends, and k(‘ep to that day llio strawl^rry, raspberry, and the vaiflHI'^ of the 
always. Let your dress, and that of your domestic, bramble tribe, all of wdiich arc to be classed under the 
and the arrangement of your small domieik, be all in third section of the natural order liosacaK, and form 
^orjer; however poor and siiniilc, be clc*an and tidy; the ninth genus of tluit order. The general charac- 
havo flow'ers, and whatever smuU elegances you can teristics of these are — the calyx flattish at the bottom, 
collect. ‘It is better to receive- in^ the We/?, if you and fivc-clert ; five petals; many stamens inserted into 
have one, than in your bedroom ; but that should be. the calyx witli the petals ; many fleshy carpels arranged 
I prcfernjd before the salle a manycr .* — To understand on a somewhat elevated receptacle, with lateral style, 
j'this, Wo must remember, tJilt in ordinary fife— espe- near the points of the carpels. • * ; 


dally in the provinces — the dining-room rosemhies in 
general a sc'rvants-hull — deal-table, brick floor, or ai 


We will Iwgin with the strawberry {Fragaria.) yPhe 
Inst fruits of which we spoke— the plum and cherry- 


best boarded', with no carpet; and so forth ; the lady’s though tlic ))rodiiee of luucli larger plants, nay, one of 
bedroom, on the contrary, except the bed, might iJass them of a tree which ranks among the timber-trees of 
for a boudoir, everything unseemly being removed our land, are not of sui)cri(>r, if of equal value to those 
dttriug the* day. — And when you give a party, you (\an which are about to engage our attention. An old 
take coffee in your own private apartment, and receive ^writer quaintly remarks: ‘It* is certain that there 
your morning-visitors there always. When any one imght have been a Ix^tter berry than tne strawberry, 
enters, rise, go to meet him, and say how glad you but it is equally certain that tlicrc is not one;’ and I 
are to see him. A lady you lake by the hand, mid suppose thoro arc few in the present day who will be 
^ seat her on tlio soia, where the lady of the hou.so may disposed to diajmle this opinion, for there are few 
place herself likewise ; hut the monsieur must not pre- fruits, if any, which are in more genemi repute, or more 
sume on such a liberty, but draw his chair to a coii- highly prized, than the strawberry and raspberry ; and 
veiuent distance from it for conver.satioii. You offer a though the cultivated species have now netirly, if 
young man an easy-chair, hut an old gentleman you nwt viiitc superseded the wild, yet we must not forget 
. insist upon occupying it. If the best place in the room tiiat • there was a time Avhen none but the laU^ were 
be filled by a young wx)man, and one to whom respect is to be ohtained*in F.ngland, and that the native sorts of 
due enters, the former cedes it to the last arrival, and which wo arc ii(m to speak ai*e the parents of almost 
modestly places hersglf opposite the tiro, whicli in^ all the rich varieties which at present exist in the land, 
winter is considered the least honourable situation, as* There arc doubtless many among the iuhahitsmts of 
the side is the most so. Feoplo of hon ton present our tow'us and cities who have never gathen^ Ot seen 
the^gnegl^i^liifll^ootstools, not cJfiau ffh-eUcsj os the strawberry in its wild state ; and many, very many 

commfeaWe custom in grades less disHngnisbed, Those more who are wholly unacquainted with the peculiar 
who are occupied working^ur drawing, must lay both . and interesting structure of this fruit and itiOLUiee--* 
aside wUmi but slightly acquainted with their visitor ; the raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, and ^eircS^feners. 
if, on contrary, it is one whom you see frequently, The plant which bears the strawberry, wbether tho 
you comply with the request which she ought to m^c, wild or gifhlen species, is an herb with three-partifo 
that you will coutinue it. But should it he a relative, leaves, noUfted at the edc^ with a pair of large) mam*^ 
or very Intimate ^end, you yourself beg permission brancous stipules at thoTr base. 'When this 

to fo on with your employment, •if at least it is one plant, throws out two kinds of sliobts-rhue , Mied 
you can pursue and converse easily at tlie same time ; runners, which lie prostrate on the grou^ in 

put it should subservient to your visitor’s a tuR o|ieayes— these loot foto the soiV 

ventfertiinttient ^ ; ngw phmts— and ajinther giuwing neaiW 

; iTVhen a hew |ueit arrives, the otkiers rise as imll ds bearing at the end a tuft pf fiowers ytUm' 
the lifter and mlsi^Vss of the'house;'it is considered firuit. . The calyx;, which is , fiat, W 

veiy fil-bthd tiioi so, or not to treat with polite- Vlivided into ten parts, ctdled aud 

hop chouse where you visit--^ five petals; the stamens, whieli 

not fooking'at a stranger and ^ grow out of the calyg, 

: a stfi|,Epglhilnnan;'i^ if you ring round theplsiiyu TJbds ^ 

^Oooiety of ' 
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central roccptftcle ; each carpel has a style, ending in a 
sUghtly-lob^ Stigma: and. an orory, wherein lies one 
single oyiile,*or young seed. The course of the*trans- 
formation of this apparatus into fruit is highly curiotfr 
and interesting. First, the«petals fall off, and the 
calyx closes over the ypung fruit; intmedfately the 
receptacle on which the carpels grow begina to swell, 
and soon after the carpels ‘ themselves increase in 
size, and become shining, whilst their styles begin to 
shrivel. Th^ receptacle increases in size so much 
more and faster than the carpels, which soon cease to 
enlarge at all, th.-v; they speedily begin to be separated 
by it, and the surface of the receptacle to become 
apparent. In a little time, the carpels are completely 
scattered in an irregular manner over the surfiscc (ff 
the receptacle, which has become soft and juicy, and 
has all along been pushing aside the calyx, which 
finally falls back almost out of sight. Thc^ receptacle 
finally assumes a crimson colour, grow^faster and 


fiister, and becomes sweet and fragranh Those whi^i J viyacious in its furry jacket than the stiff y-dressed 
we commonly call the seeds of the slniwborry, lie I little bii)eds,si>rangfr 


on the surface, and these, if carefully examined, will 
prove to be the carpels containing tlie. seeds in a little 
thin shell like a small nut. Tlie strawbevry is, tluSv- 
fore, not, properly speaking, a fruit; it, is a fleshy 
receptacle, bearing the fruit on it, which fruit is, in 
fact, the ripe carpels. Now this stnictiire is, as I have 
said, common to all strawberries, each variety having, 
however, its own peculiarities of growth and appearance. 

There are but nine ' distinct species of the tribe 
Fragaria : one native in Germany, where it is called 
Krdbeere; two in North, and one in South America; 
one in Surinam ; and one in India ; the remaining three 
beii^ indigenous in Britain, where, besides these three 
wdl^ljjeciefii, there are at l<*iist sixty mongrel varieties, 
the results of cultivation; some of wliicli, recently pro- 
duoed from* seed, are of great cxccllenee.s The finest 
of these native British species is tlu* wood-strawberry 
(Fragaria vesca'), which is cotmnou everywhere; the 
second, the liautboy (F. clatinr^^ is much less frequently 
found, and is by Honker supposed to be sc,an;ely indi- 
genous; and thc,third^ the one-leaved strawberry (K 
monophyUa)^ i% unknown to nio, and only named by’ 
some vrriters as a species. The common wood-straw- 
betty boars leaves smaller, more shai’ifly iiotclu‘<l, 
and more wrinkled in appearance, tlian an 3 ' of llu* 
cultivated species. The earliest formed are closeh' 
covered, as is the stem, with white silvery hairs, ami 
the leaves turn red early in the autumn, or in dr^" 
weather. The blossoms appear very eaily in tlie 
sprUiiiUhrowing up their delicate wdiitc petals on |\'evy 
bankaim hedgerow, among the clusters of violets and 
primroses, and even not unfrequeutly bcfi)ro these sweet 
uarbingers of spring venture to unfold kiid give promise 
of abundant fruit. But though the blossoms are so 
common, from some reason or other the frmit seldom 
ripens fbaely, unless along some of the more remote jiiid 
. S^lttded woodpaths, where the bright rod beriles lurk 
oi every sunny bank, between the trunks of the old 
bosoli ai^ oak trees, and are overhung by the beautiful 
tmticihes of polypody and foxglove, and other frec- 
fTOidni; wlM-^lant^ wldch spring in sucIl solitudes, 
fiooks of varied song-birds whj^^i frequent 
feftil glades with many a juicy meal, 

Igs can bo more agreeable than a day of 
picking in tlie woods and glens whore they 
troops of happy little children are scat- 
litgly, or in groups of three or friir, qiwh 
i to redeivo the delicious spoil, and lyi 
nit . moss aSid herbage, and shouting 
asims cioster after another reveals itiKdil 
Some are too muoh engageffl 
nbtieu .lbe briUiaht flowers which at 
engrossed all their thoughts; 

" ‘ wi^ the bright blue 

leaved bryony, and tbs 



rose and honeysuckle, will have to lay down the large 
handfuls of flowers with which they have encumbered 
themselves, before they can share in the enjoyment 
of ^dflecting the fragrant berries. Then comes the 
hour of asscnibling, to take |heir tea and edt the sweet, 
•fresh fruit, and talk over their adventures with’ the 
happy parents who have awaited the gathering together 
of the young o»es. Perliaps this assembling takes place 
inVhc T/c*arest farmhouse, whore fresh milk and rich 
crcfim are added^to the repast ; or it may be under the 
boughs of one of those ihasters of the forest, which 
we may fancy to have seen such gatherings!* yetr by 
yeai*, for centuries past, and cotjiT tell us tales of 
groups of little people, ^irrangcd in the costumes 
depicted by Holbein, Vandyk, or Lely, the garb of 
ancient days, seated by thoir stately senivs, wliilst the 
antlered deer, th^n the free denizens of the forest, tiood 
at bay, half-startled nt the merry party which had 
invaded their solitude; and the squirrel, little more 


( an bough to bough oyorhead ; and 
the hare and rabbit bounded along over the distant 
upland. But wc must return to our description of 

, • Th(! bhisliing strawberry, 

Which Inrlcs cl(»sc shrouded from higli-Iookiug eyes, 
Shewiijg that sweetness low and hidden lies.* 

The whole tribe takes its generic name from its fra-, 
granco; the w'ord fratfKniSy sw eel -smelling, being that 
from wliiclf b'jftjgaria is derived. 'Phe wood-strawberry is 
seldom larger tliau a horse-bean, of a brilliant red, and 
the llebh winter thaij that of any cultivated species; 
the. flavour is re.tiiintablj" clesir aud full — a i^loasant 
siibaeid, with more of the peculiar strsn.'berrj' pcffrimc 
ill the taste than any other. They are ver^ whole- J 
some, iiufeed considered* valuable medicinally.* The*' 
other wild species is tlie liautboy : this is larger than 
F. nscdy more hairy, and its fruit a deeper red; 
the flavour, like that of the garden-hautboy, rather 
must}’ ; in its uses and qualities, it resembles F. vesca* 
The strawberry does not .seem to have boen^ioticcd by 
the ancients though it is slightly named by Virgil, 
Ovid, anil I’iitiy. It appears to have been cultivated 
ill Knghind carl^', as an old writer, Tusscr, says: 

* Wife, into the garden, and set mo a plot. 

With straw beny -roots the best to be got; 

Such growing abroad among tlionis in tho wood, 

Well ehos(*n and jn-ickcd, prove exeollent good.’ 

Gerardo sjieaks of ll. m as growing *in hills and 
valh\vs likewise in wood ' ami other such places as bo 
sonicildng shadowie; they prosper well in gardens, the 
red cverywluwQ ; the (dher two, vVliile and green, more 
rare, and are not to be Ibunde save only in gardens.’ 
•Shakspeare si)c;il:s of this fruit# We find the Bishop 
of El}’^, when conversing with the Archbishop of 
Cimterbury on the change of conduct manifested by 
theyoung King Ilciiry V., on his cojri:' j V:. 
says: ^ ^ 

The strawberry grows undeiueath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripoju best 
Neighboured hy fruits of baser quality, • 

• •And so the prince/ &o. 

And the Duke of Gloster, when counselling in the 
Tower with his allic%, and plotting to strip Ids y’tfiiag 
nephew of his crown and honours, says : ' ; \ 

N * My Lord of Ely, when I was last in 'i^lboim, , „ 
Lsaw good strawberries in your garden there ;; 
I do beseech you send for some of them** 

Parkinson speaks, in 1629, of their having bee^ 
dticed^Wt of late days/ As gn article, of i " 
fimlt oiB^s but little nourishment, but it |s" 
iisefr4 in'some disease and; 
there are fome 
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injurious. Linnssus states, that hc^was tWee cured «of 
the gout by tlie free use of strawberries ; and Gwanie 
and other old autliors ^lilar^ miieh on their efficacy in 
. consumptive cases. Phillips tolls us, that * ih ^he 
monastery df Batabia is fjlie tomb of Don John, son 
of King John^I. of Portugal, which is ornamented by 
the representation of strawberries, this prince liaving 
chosen them for his crest, to shew hisslevotion to St 
John the Baptist, -who lived on fruits.’ This is rntifer 
a curious notion, for though the Ser^ture tells us of 
St John the Baptist, that w<\en in the wilderness ‘ his 
mcalf^wa^ locusts and wild honey,’ we have no reason 
to suppose that he lived always even on these. What 
these locusts were is probloijiatical, but it is likely they 
were the fruit of the locust-tree, which bears 

a pod roiitaim ng a sort of bean, enclosed in a wdutish 
substance of fine filaments, ,as sweet a.% sugar or honey. 
The wild bees frequent these trees, and ii is prol)able 
that here St John found bis tAvofoId aliuienl ; but we 
have no particular reason to suppose that he whojly^ 
lived on frui^, and certainly could have little to downtTi’ 
strawberries, as there is no species indigenous in the 
Holy Land. 

liut Avo must now proceed to examine and reeord the 
structure of the ras^iberry, ras]M 5 , or hhftlbcrry, by all 
which iiapies it is calkMl. This is a si)eeies of the 
Rubus, oC whieh Hooker n'cords only ton speeit‘S as 
native in Britain, Iboiigb luoiidon extends the iiuinber 
to thirteen : of which one, llie dwarf crimson {liuOus 
araticus)j is to be found only in Scotland^ Wc cannot, 
of course, notice each of these species s(‘parately, nor 
will it be necessary to do so, ^3 the varieties which 
mark the different kinds of eonmoi^ bramble are such 
as would not be observed except hy an accurate botanist. 
This liil)e, wliioh takes its name from the (‘eltic tnl>, 
whieh*signifi.es red, and is supposed to he *80 named 
from the red tint of its young shoots, as ’well as Troni 
the colour of the juice of its berry, consists chiefly of 
sbrub-likc ]fiants, with i)erennial roots, iiio^l of \vbi<*h 
produce suckers or stolons from the r(x>ts, which ripen 
and drop their leaves one and vesmue tlicir foliage, 
produce blossom shoots, liowers, and fruit, jmd die the 
next year, of which the r.asi»hcrry and common bramble 
arc examples. In some of tlu! specie's the stem is 
upright, or only a little arched at the top, but in the 
greater nuiuher it is prostrate .'iiid arche«l, the enri.s of 
the shoots rooting wdieu tliey reach the ground, and 
forming new plants, sometimes at the distance of 
several yards from the parent root. TIic branches and 
stems are all more or loss prickly; those of the common 


cone. Each <Df these contains a single seed, •and from 
each a little dry thread, wliich is the ivithered style, 
projects. You will find none of the dryTurains which 
Ife on the surface of the strawlxjrry/the part which 
corresponds with the inner part of those, lying in the 
juicy pulft bclpw, w-hilst that wliioh once co.rre 8 ponded 
wdth their outer part or shell, has itself been trons- 
formed into tliat juicy pulp which covers them: the 
fact is, that the carpels of the ra 8 ])bcrry, instead of 
remaining dry like the strawberry, B^,ell as they 
ripen, and acquire a soft, pulpy coat, whiob in .time 
liecomes red, juicy, and sw'cet. TheS^^e carpels are so 
crow'ded together, that they at last grow’^ into one mass, 
and fi)rm the little Ihimble-shnped fruit which wo eat, 
#10 ^ices of the rece]>tacle being all absorbed -by the 
cariK'ls, which eventuallj' separate from it, and leave 
the dry cone below. Lindley says : * In the one case, 
the reeeiU^ude robs the earpelH of all their juice, in 
order to l)i‘t‘pme gorgcil and bloated at their expense'; 
in the other c^se, the carpels act in the same selfish 
on the recepta(;le.‘ 

Jf you observe tlie Ix^rries of the common braml>los, 
the dewberry, and the cloudberry, you wdll fitnl them 
t 04 bc all tluis formed, though the number of t/rains, as 
these swulljai carpels are called, ditler materially — 
the dewberry often maturing only one or tw'O, w'bilc 
the raspberry, and some kinds of the brainblcberry, 
liresent us f<'ilh twenty and more. 

'file rasplxTiy was but little noticed by the ancients. 
Pliny speaks of a sort of bramble calletl by the Greeks 
Idtrua^ from Mount Ida, but be S(‘ems to value it but 
little. He says, however: ‘The llow'ers of this raspis 
being tempered with honey, are good to b(* laid to 
w\‘itery or bloodsbotten eyes, as also in erysipelas; 
being taken inwardly, and diimk witli w’uter, it is a 
comfort abU' medicine to a w’cak stomadiV Gerardo 
speaks of it<nii(ler tlie name of hindebeny, as infe;;ior 
to Hie blackberry. The wild raspberry, whieh is the 
slock whence w t* get the garden red raspberry, grows 
freely in iiciny parts of ICngland. It is found in Wilts, 
Somerset, UevoMHliire, and other counties, hut is most 
ubuiidant in the north. Except in size, it is little 
|•infel•ior to the cultivatcil kinds,* and jljoss^esses the same 
colour, scc'iil, and flavour. This fruit, and the straw- 
berry', are especially suitable for invalids, ns they do 
not engender acetous fermentation in the stomach. In 
dietetic and medicinal qualities, those fruits are also 
much alike. I'he bramble, which grows everywhere, 
creeping on every liedgc, and spreading on the earth 
in all direelions, abounds in useful properties, most 


bramble being armed with strong and sharp sj>ine.s, | |iyrl|i of the plant being good for use. TheJjierries 
and even the leaf-stems lined with veiy sharfi retie ded | make very tolerable pii^s, and nrc much in reljU'&St for 
prickles, which hitch in ci'ery'tliing they come near, and j sueli jiurposes* and for making jam in farmhouses and 
inflict sharp wounds. The corolla is* formed of an 1 ct>ttages, wdiere 4 hoy are often mixed with apples to 
inferior calyx of one l^af, diviiled into five Hcgments, of^j correct thereby' the rather faint and vapid flavour 
five petals in some species; and in otlu-rs jiink, but*: that tlay x>oj*sess when used by llieinselvcs. This jam, 
alwaj'S of very light and fragile texture, and more or j as w'cll as the raw fruit, is considered good ,for sore 


les^rmiiTflc|d^^ which the caterpillar of the bcaiffliul 
whfllfl!S|tu5n)Jlikcrfly {Limeniiis v(tmUla) sometimes 
fcKHls. It has many stameifl^ arranged like those of the 
strawberry ; and the pistil is composed, as tliat is, of a 
number^of carpels tising out of a central receptacle. 

But now let ns examine the structure of the /ruit, 
which we shall find differs materially from that of ttio 
strawberry in its formation. W'c wdll take that of the 
iraspberry its our example; for though the berries of the 
whole tribe ate on the same construction, we cannot 
liate one laetter knonn or whldi would lietter illustrate 
tlie subject. I^bu puli ofT tl»e little thimbletshapej^ 
ihiit from its stem, you will AM beneath a dry,«vh|l 
cone ; this iathe Receptacle, and tne very part which you 
eat in the steawberry* If you look attentively at a ripe 
.K^betfy, tliat- it Is composed of many 

little baOl.bf fleshy and joicy Bul>stance, each 
eoverM ^ w thin, ^t^braneous Skin, which 
w^ielly iSe'om lb| BrighWokur, and fimul-the' 


throats,«and for iiifiamination of the gums and tonsils* 
We an* also told, that the young green shoots, oaten 
ns salad, will fix teeth wliieli are loose ; probably 
(if it 1)0 so) it is from the astringent qualities in tlie 
juice strengtliening and hardening the gunta. The 
leaves poiAided, are said to be a cure for the ring- 
worm ; Hiicf they are also made into tea by somo of -the 
cottagers, which is very useful in some aillpents^ a>^ 
the roots boiled in honey, are said to be jn 

dropsy. The green twigs are used to dyb 
woollen^ black ; and silk^womis will Iblsd, 
thofigh the silk produced by those sb fbd 


[>e^ thofi£ 
i|ro to tl] 


that of those fed o% the muJbeity*.!; 

trailing shoots are important to for.;! 

*thatch, and are also usfid for bhri“ 
hives, &c. ; and even the 
posed to be rme^s agi^st; 
serpents. Loudon sayss * l 
tlie moment they aiw ;b| 
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little before> tUey arc coarse and astringeni; ; and a little laAdscajics, his very straitened finances not allowing 

' 'PT ^ ^'^Wocts were the beautiful «cene» 

STOSS ' ^ 'srisirs s”' r; ■” 

them are collected by the w»inen and children in the transfer the hvnig poetry of the 

country, and sold in thcj neighbouring itown^s by the t(>his canvas, that nis master one day said to 

quart. There is a doubic-fiowered species of bramble, ‘J^^icholas, why have 3^011 deceived me? — you 


quart. There is a double-fiowcred siiecics of bramble, JNicnolas, wJiy have 3^011 deceived me? — you 

and one which bears white berries. The fruit of the Icamed painting before.* 

dwarf crimson (/ 2 . araticus)^ and that of the clou(llK‘rr3' •! assfirc 3’^on I have not.* 

(/?. ekamoimexus), arc highly prized in Scotland and ‘IMien,’ said ^^arin, ‘I am not fit to be thy master 
Sweden, and in the IntMr country are much used in T],erc is a revelation of Rcnins in thy ligriteat touch 

wucM and soups, and for makinR vnicpr; and l)r to wliicli I l,avo never atlainril. J>r!f 5 uld But cloud 

Clarke says, that he was cured ol a bilious fever by 4i,,. 1 • a ■ . 

eating great quantities. The cloud bony, which grows ^ Go to Pans, 

on the tops of the higliest mounlain.'^,is the hiulgo fif the ’ there tliou w'llt acliieve both fame and 

clan Macfarlane. The bramble seems to be of almost **^^i^**'^‘* ^ » 

universal extent, at least it is found at the utmost The ailvice Avas folloAvod, and a\ iih a light purse, tand 

limits of phajnogamous vegetation ; ami vA^eatire led to a still lighter lieart, Nicholas Poussin arrived in Paris, 
remark tho goodness of Goil in thus jiroviding a plant lie bore a letter of introduction from Varin to the 

which conibines so many valnahlc qiAilities, and^ .♦ ^- 1 ^‘mish painter Ferdinand Kile, who consented to 

many parts, capable of exti nding ithfa so receive him as a lAuxiil for the pa3nuait three livres 

freely in defiance of all mipcdiiiKnls, and of standing ^ 

so many vicissitudes of climate, Avitliout tho aid of 11, 

culture or care. Tlio bramble is emi)l>atically flic already a dozen young people m,lhe 

property of the poor ; its fruit may be gaihered Avith- 'Vhen their new companidu joined them, they 

out restriction ; its slioots, b(jth in tlicir yming medi- amused themselves by laughing at him, a:|d playu’ng 


ciiial state, and in their harder and tougher growth, otfpractical jokes at his expense, Avhidi at first he bore 
arc theirs to use as tho3’' Avill ; and their eliildren Avith good-humour. It happened, however, one morning, 
may enjoy the sport of blaekherry -pieking, and the that on examining his slender purse, he found that its 
profits of blmikbcTry-scUinK, sajin^ t|,„n, ,,,,y . I,!;,! •fallen to itcro; and this unpleasant cir- 

and many a pleasant and AvholesonKi piK (hug or pie IS , 1 1 4 4 j* 1 ■ . , 

to ho found on tables in IdacklaTry season, whore « |>o 

siieh dainties are not often seen at ai)3' otJier time, mind. rfaeliiiig tho studio, and just as he 


unless, indeed, w'e exc'ept the a> hortlohcrry season. the door, he av as iiiunduted bj’ the contents of 

The poet Cui^per sings of — bucket of Avater, Avliich one of his conipaiijpns had 

suspendeJ over the doorf and managed to ovcrftirn on* 
* Berricft that enihoss » 1^1, Nicholas. Furious at this unexpected 

• wnich(\ 1h‘ neAv at its unliieky contriver, a^d gave him 

and trulj' a plant Avhich difluses so many benefits, a hearty beating. There were three otlier lads in the 
even under the least advantageous circuiiisiauees, may studio; they all attiudied Nicholas, who, hoAvevor, 
well deserve encomium. proved more than their match, overthrowing two of liis 

— ^ — * assailants, and obliging the third to fl3'. 

NICHOLAS P O IT S S T N. After this occurrence, Poussin became free from the 

__ „ , 4 * 1 1 . -H.T 1 I>ctt3' aiiiio3'ances Avhich lie had hitherto endured: but 

Nicholas Poussi.n was lann at Anddys, m Normandy. tVrdinand Elle and 

t«B 1 rCClQ TJi .9 Annn l''«iiiwuiii litiil Kr>rvoil 111 ^ 


NICHOLAS P O U S S T N. J\nvv tuis occurrence, ,1'oussiii hccanic irec irom tiio 

__ „ , 4 * 1 1 . TLT 1 I>ctt3' aiiiio3'ances Avhicli lie had hitherto endured: but 

Nicholas Poussi.n was lann at Anddys, m Norm-andy. tVrdinand Elle and 

in JiHic 1093 . Ills father Jean I'o.ussm, had scTyi-d in ’ 

tho regiment of Tauannes during tho roigii-s of (.liarlcs — . J 


the regiment of Tauannes during tho reigns of (Jiarlos 
IX., Henry HI., and Henry IV., without having risen 


nothing from tliat jia inter. Tlieso reasons determined 
him one da3' to Avrite a ? '‘«pcclful letter to his muster, 


to weigher rank than that of Uoutonaut. acdinhig further attendauco at tho studio; and then,’ 

to rmia tho town of Vernon a rich and haniftoAe ,1^4,0 of tins world's godds, besides somo 

young widow, Joan I oussin niarnoi . lor, 0 le pp„pj|g .,p,j vitpcr, ho set out, vV'Py literally, ‘ to seek 
service, aad retired with his wife to the plejisant village fortune.* 

of Andelys, where, in a 30111 aftcrAAards, Ni(Iiolas AA, is ^ beginning of Jummor; eA^cry thing in 

bom. His cbildhood resem e( la o many o ler looked lovely and glad, and Poussin inscnsib^y 

grout painters. Whitewashed walls sigibblcd mor with lamsolf in a fresh gre« 

landscapes-schooWxKiks defaced with skrtehiS, which „„ t,,„ t,,g Ma«io. • fldiiflNfeiwn 

risadrpw down anger and reproof on the idle student, presently 

bufc/whm now would form precious gems 111 beeame aware of the iiresence of a young man about 


riteb mUMiun — these were the early eviilences of Pous- 
geMaa. Ho "was treated severely by^iiis father, 
Ifhn tti^ht that every vigorous, well-ma^ boy ought 


his own ago, who was busily employed in* fishing. 
Nicholas watched him for some time, and then said: 
‘ May I remark, that the bait you are using does not 


(f to become a soldior-secretly consoled mid thi^river ? ’ 

htfl mAifls.'tw wrlwi InvnH iiim \vit.h an alninst . 


' hig inothcr, who loved him Avith an almost 

approved of his pursuits, 
..^biltraipt love of art, but bectusO'Sbo, 
Qf painting might be pursued V 
obliging tiirn to leave his home. 


‘Very likcl3%* replied the stranger; ‘I am but an 
inexperienced fisher, and will greatly obliged i 
^ur aSvice.* ^ i 

l^OUssin then awanged the line, put on a frestt Wti’J 
find' in a few minutes a fine perch Avas laiwied W 


I ^tat tbo painter, Quintin Varin, was arf 

afatanoo of tbe older Poussin. Somewhat * Many thanks for your assistance, ^ said 
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and tiia angler^ drawing from his ^sli-basket n 
slico of saToiuy {de, a .loaf of bread, and a dask of 
wino, tliey made a heaorty meal together. ^ 

After th^ fashion of the days of chivalry, the#two 
knights-errant told each other their names and histories. 
Tlie stranger, ivhose name was llaoul, was a young man 
of considerable proj^rty. His parents, living in Poitou, 
sent him to finish his ^ucation and polish his main^rs 
by frequenting fashionable society in Paris f but^iis 
tastes were simple, bis liabits rctiringf and he hnd not 
jcnet amon^t tlie rich and £oblo any who pleased him 
so well ns penniless pai.itor. With cordial 

frankness, he presi 'd Nicholas to take up his abode 
with liira in Piiris, and i)roiKi8cd to advance him in the 
study of his art. 

The offer wus accepted ns freely as jt was made, and 
Ni<^iolas Poussin was thus enabled pursue M'ith 
ardour the noble studies to which his life was li(*nco- j 
forth devoted, free from those pettj^ cares ami sordid 
anxieties which so often clog Ihe wings of genius. 
the interesif of liaoul, many valuable collections of 
paintings, including the unique one of Segnier, Avere 
opened" to him. Hocoming acquainted with a brother, 
stu&cnt, Philippe dy Cliampagnc, ho joined him for a 
time in receiving instrucition from Lallcmand, iintfl, 
perceiving that that painter was no more capable of 
teaching him than Ferdinand El!c had been, he left 
his studio, and gave himself up to severe and solitary 
study. 

At twenty years of age, Nicholas PdasSiri steadily 
renounced every species of 3*ontliful pleasure and dissi- 
pation, that he might pursue hi^»ne noble object, lie 
rose at da^’break, and r(‘gularly i' tiled to rest at nine 
o'clock. Huring the winter months, he spent the early 
^ hours the day in studying Greek and Latiq under an 
old prwst, who loved liiin ana taught him gratuitously. 
The remainder of the day was clcvotcwl to painting, and 
the eveninj^ to short visits amongst the friomls to 
whom he had been introduced by the active kindness 
of Himul. In the summer, he loved to spend oc(‘asion- 
aUy a lon^ bright in rambling through the beauti- 
ful scenery of Auteui 1, taking sketches Mdnle his friend 
fished. The extent of their innocent dissipation con- 
sisted in dining at some rural liostclr} on the ]>rmluco 
of the morning's sjwrt, Avashed doAvn with a temperate 
modicum of wine. Thus pleasantly and profitably' 
passed tAvo years, at the end of which Ikioul was 
recalled to his lionie. 

Despite of the excuses and remonstrances of Poussin, 
his friend insisted on his accompanying him to Poitou, 
assuring him of a hearty AA'elcome from his own 
parents. From Raoul’s father, indeed, the A'oung 
painter received it; tut his motlier was* a lu’oud, ill- 
tempered woman, who affected to despise a dauber of 
canvas, and treated h#r son’s friend us a sort of valcfa 
attached to his service. In short, she hcapcHl insults 
on the young man, whicli even his love for liaoul <i^lld 
mit CjailuJiim^ln ^j^dure; and in order to escape the 
af^uwaTe solicitations •4 his friend, ho set out I 
secretly one morning alone and on foot. 

Weary, penniless, and attacked with inward inflamftia- 
tion, heat length reached Paris. Philippe de Champagne 
received him, and watched over lilm like a brothef ut^il 
he recovered. A great degree of weakness and Linguor 
still depressed weighed ou him 

litte lead. He sigh^ ibr Ids native breeze at Andciy s, 
stai more ftw embrace— bis good and 

tender mother^wrhcil letters to him were m oftem 
tei^iercd almm ^legible by her tears, and 

ha^ hsm sds oomfb^ during 

lUe set out oa lWt jomiey vnfti six livres in his 
^ bm ’iiasM by painting a bunch of 
the sighrpdlKtjf ^ andved sa^ly at 

nod ]^lctiolas , 

igsSh''ih mmt. . 


tender womali that she wnSj grievUd Ibr i husband who 
had rarely shewA^ her any kin^es^ and who, in his 
hard selfishness, had now left her tot^y deslHute. All 
money she had hiouglit him as her^ dowry, ho, 
ui^nowh to her, had sunk' in an annuity on his own 
life, and ^lothkig now remained for her but^the devoted 
love of her only son. 

This, however, was n ‘ goodly heritogo.’ Those who 
zealously try to fulfil their duty, may be assured that a 
kind Providence will assist their effbrts ; itand Nicholas 
succeeded for some time in maintaining his mother by 
the sale of water-colour paintings for the decoration of 
a convent cluipcl. At length, this resource failed ; and 
the ardent 3'oung painter detennined to relinquish all 
nis Ift'ight A'isioiis, and learn some manual trade,. when 
his mother Avns seized with illness, and, despite of his 
anxious care, died. 

No motive now detained him at Andclj'-s. The sale 
of liis slender possessions there furnished him with a 
iJAiJlc^ money ; knd, partly in order to assuage his grief 
for Jiij; mother, partly to sec the works of the great 
masters, he determined to go to Italy. 

Rome An^as naturally the goal of his steps, but on this 
0('Sasioii he was not destined to reach it. On arriving 
at Florenccjt he met Avith an .‘iceidental hurt, which con- 
fined him to a lodging for a month, and when he was 
cured, left l^ini almost penniless. Finding it impossible 
to dispose of the sketches Avhich he drew for liis daily 
bread, be determined to retrace his stops. Arrived at 
Paris, he was once niore received b3' his faithful friend, 
Philippe de C’hampagne, and by •him iiilroducoil to 
Duchesne, Avho Avas tlien painting tlie ornaments of the 
Luxembourg, and wlio engaged both the 3'oung men as 
his as>i8tnnts. 

This pronnsod to he a durable and prof).tabIo engage- 
ment; but Dnehesue, who liad but little pretension to 
genius, sooif^grew jealous of his3'oung eompanions, und 
seized the first pretext for dismissing them. 

Shortly afterwards, tlic ilesuits of I'aris eelchrated the 
canonisation of St Ignatius and St Francis Xavier. 
For ibis occasion, I'oussin executed six A^'ater-colour 
pictures, representing the prin4‘ipal events in the lives 
^of these two personages. The merit tf these works 
attracted tlie attention of Signor Marini, u distin- 
guisiicd courtier of the da3". lie Avas attached to the 
suit of Marie deMedicis, and held a liigh place anmngst 
the literary and artistic, as well as gay circles of the 
court ; his notice was tliereforo of importanco to the 
artist, who by it was introduced amongst the great, the 
learned, and the ga3^ 

**mbely did he take advantage of mixing;^ .ttbhir 
society to iinpfove his knowledge of men and things, 
and to satisfy tliat cravung for enlightenment which he 
felt equally Avhc^^ rambling in the fields, standing at 
his easel, or sitting as a timid listener in the splendid 
saloons of Signor Marini, 

This pleasant life lasted for a year; Marini wan his 
Mccaiivas; orders for paintings fiowed in on him; and 
when, in 1025, his patron went to Home to visit' Pope 
Urban YIIl., Poussin would liavo accompafii^ 
but for ati honourable dread of breaking some 
ments wlugh he had made. Amongst 0Uker% iM to 
finish a large piece representing the I>eath 
undertaken for the guild of goldsmiths, 
every year a picture to Notre-Datns. , :: i 

Marim tried in vain to shake hit resoMfi^ 

Poussin had pledged his wurd, and noitdiiy 
him bretk it— not even the 
im the company and at the 
Italian, that Jonmey to Rhnte wiM 
«his most cherished day-dream* 

Poussin went to Borne*. and^'lh 

his kind paMn sufiMng A'ltipW 

terminated his ,110s, 

thrown on ^ 


plangent j 
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by adveraity.* There was somethhig Iprand in the 
serenity with which he spent days in examining the 
wondrous stAtues of 'the olden time, while a cheerless 
attic was his lodging, and his dinner depended on tlfo 
generosity of a printseller fer whom he worked occa- 
sionally, and wl^ was npt always in the humour to 
advance money. 

Many years afterwards, Poussin, in speaking of this 
period, said to Chantilon : * I have sometimes gone to 
bed without « having tastotl food since tlie morning, 
not because 1 had no means of paying at a hostel 
— ^although that also has befallen mo at times — hut 
because, after having my soul tilled with the glorious 
beauty of ancient art, I could not endure to nungJo iij 
the low, sordid scenes of a cheap eating-house. liAlecd, 
it was scarcely a sacrifice to do so, for my heart was 
too full to allow me to feel hunger.* 

Poussin studied nature witli a uiiui]tcnesr«thnt often 
exposed him to raillery. Whenever lu; made a country 
excursion, he brought hack a bag filled with 
and mosses, whose various tints and forma ho'^.ilter- 
wards studied with the most scrupulous care. Vigncul 
de Marville asked him one day how he had reached ^=0 
high a rank among the great painters. • ‘ I tried *10 
neglect nothing,’ replied Toussin. ^ 

True, indeed, lie liad neglected notliing. IJe gave 
liis days and nights to llio ac(j[uireinent of various 
sciences. lie understood anatomy bettei? than any 
surgeon of his lime; he knew history like a Tlcne- 
dictiiie, and the antiquities of Koine as a botanist does 
his favourite flora. Kut arcliitecture was the art wbicli 
be esteemed most essential to a pgiiiter; and accord- 
ingly his laiulscupos abouml in exquisite delineations of 
buildings. 

llis voncr^iyon for the works of his predecessors was 
very great. We find him, in a letter addressed to M. 
do Chantilon, requesting tliat a jiainting he sent 

might not bo xfi«^ced in Ibc same room with one of 
Kaxihael’s — Most the eoiitiast miglit ruin mine, and 
cause whatever little beauty it has to vanish.* 

He was an ardent admirer of Domeniehino, and 
copied many of Iqs w(u\^ It happened one day. that 
as he was in # diaiiel busily cnqiloytMl in cojiying a 
painting by that master, he saw a feeble old man 
tottering slowly towards him, leaning on a cruteli. 
The visitor, without ceremony, sealed liimself on the 
painter’s stool, and began deliberately to cxainlue bis 
work. Poussin greatly disliked inquisitive critics, and 
now feeUng annoyed, he began to put up bis i>allet. 
and to prepare for leaving. 

‘ like visitors, young man?’ said thd oM 

inanTsmiAng. ‘ Neitlier did I. Jlut v luui I was your 
age, and, like you, coi*ying the works of lue old masters, 
if one of them had come to look over iTiy shoulder, and 
see how I succeeded in reproducing the form which he 
had created, I wouhl not for that have put aivay my 
pallet, but I would gladly have sought liis counsel,’ 
And while he spoke, the handle of his erdich was 
rubbing against the centre of the picture. 

*!Sigpar, are you mad?* excUimed Poussin, seizing 
tlm o&nding crutch. 

*:jSo they say, my child; hut ’tis not Iruqi No, no; 
Doxnenkhinc is not mad, and can still give ggod advice.’ 

^Doineiuclunol what! the great Domcnicluno?’ 
cried the young man. 

iKJor liomenichino. Yes, you see him such as 
ye*M 5 (H and gtief have made him. He has come, young 
you not to follow in his tracld if you 
fSaytiiuo and renown* That,* ho continued,^ 
‘ to Ilia own painting, *1$ true and conscicntioual 
% It leads to the slms-houso. I see that youij 
to become a great artist. Change 
ho md^vagant, capricious, unnatural, and 



the iheliiupB of Pousidn at hearing 
tedd Dohieatchino that ho was ready 


tcf sacrifice everything to the love of true ajrt, and 
respectfully accompanied him home. 

Pr^m that time until Zamx)ieri*s death, Poussin was 
his-tfriend and pupil.* He afterwords paid * ^ 

gratitude to the painter’s; memory, by causing his 
picture ol^the Communion of St Jerome, which had been 
thrown aside in a granary, to be placed opx)osite to the 
TrgnsJit/uratM of Kaphaol. 

iy decrees, the marvellous talent of Poussin became 
known, and orders for i)ain tings flowed in on him. Ho 


might have become rich, tVit lie cared wealth, 

'0rtl5ught his 


and was perba])^ the only artist „ 

works too highly paid for. (Jii^c occasion, being 
scut one hundred crowiij^ for a ineture, he returned 
fifty. 

Cardinal IMax^pini paid him a visit ^)ne evening, 
and when he w'as going away, Toussin attended iiim 
W'ith a lajitern to the outer gate, and or»e[ied it himself. 

‘I pitj' you,’ said tlie cardinal, ‘for not having even 
man-servant.’ ‘And 1 pity your eminenco for 
having so many.’ •* 

In his days of adversity, Poussin liad been kindly 
received and nursed in the house of a M. Dughet, 
whose daiighJ^T he afterw'ards mqrried. She wa*s a 
shnpic, kiiul-licarted w'oman, and fondl}’’ attached to 
her husband, who appreciated her good qualities, and 
always treated her Avilh atfcction, alihouglf slie pro-» 
biibly ncviT inspired him with ardi'ut love. Some years 
after Ihcir marriage, not having any children, Poussin 
a lox>ted hil v^ife’s younger broilier, Gaspard Dughet, 
who, under his instructions, became a painter of con- 
siderablo merit. I'liq remainder of Poussin's life was 
singularly ))rospe icuis. Ho continued to reside at 
Pome until .'Viinmoned to return to Prance by Louis 
Xlll., wly.), finding sev'oral invitations that J 

efieel, eonvi‘yed through am])assa, dors, failed to brbig ' 
back Pousbin, did bim tbo honour to write him an 
autograpli letter, (‘ntreatiiig bis presence, ^’lic painter 
olu*yed the llatteriiig summons, but unwillingly, lie 
felt that be was sacrificing bis imlexAcndciice to Ujo 
sX»lendid boudiige of a coiut, and he often rwneinbcred 
with fond regret, ‘ the ijeace and the sweetness of his 
liltle liome.’ 

Two ye.'irs he ri'si<led at court, tastiikg tlie sweets and 
bitters of ambition -the caresses of a powerful king, 
and a still more powerful cardinal —mingled with the 
envious intrigues and malicious detraction of jealous 
rivals. J’oussin loved not sueli a life; his free spirit 
laiignislRHl, Ijis iiobh^ heart was pained ; and in 10*42, ho 
requested and ol)laiiied leave to visit Italy', promising, 
llow'e^e.^ to return. 

The (h'athg of Louis and Kiebelieu, which took 
place witliin short period of *oach other, released 
Poussin from his X)ledgc. From that time, ho constantly . 
cesided at Itome, and executt\l his greatest works. ^ 
Amongst those may be named: Jtehecca, The Seven' 
Saj^ments, The Judgment of Solomon, Moses strUdiig 
the. Jiorl:, Jesus healing the Blind, aniLThe Fov.jS^y^ns» 
each ]>eiiig represented Jjy a subject from sacred 
historv'. All these, with the exception of The ^pen 
Saiyamcuts, arc to bo seen in the Louvre. 

Poussin died at Kome in 1GG5, liis wife ha(>expired 
a ^litrt time before, and grief for the loss of this fond 
and faithful partner broke down his energies and 
liastened his decease. • 

* Her death,’ he wrote, ‘ has loft me alqtie in the ' 
laden with years, filled with mfirmitica, a stranger and 

ithou# friends.* All those wdiRn hejoved had 


i^itlioup Iricnds.’ All those wmm n^wovea naa 
o||dod him to tlieir tombs, and the onljrralative aA 
dStIpfied was an avarfcious nephew, eager to ; 


possessions. 

The name of Nichohis Poussin wiU 
was the first great IVench pahiter; and in 
united whOt, unhappily, aje often dJissevet'^ l^'^ i 

qtuallties of the hicijd an^of . 

of the artist yith the bumhISB piety nr 
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OBIGIN or MUSIC. 

Am to the hackneyed .doctrine that derives the oridn of 
music from the outward sounds of^nature, none but^ets 
could have cl(nccivc(f it, or lovers be justified in repeating 
it. Granting c^^on tliat the singing of birds, the rippling 
of brooks, the murmuring of winds, miglit have suggested 
some idea, in the gradual development g>f the art, all 
history, as well as the evidence of common sense, prcglEis 
that they gave no help whatever at tlij commenctjrnent. 
The savagi^ has never been inspired by them ; bis music, 
wlicniilio is a more noise, not deducible by any 
stretch of the iUrt^'inatioti from such sounds of nature. 
The national mclodmt of various countries give no e\i- 
deuce of any influence from^vithont. A collection of 
native airs from diiferent parts of the >^orhl will help us 
to theory dS to whetlier they have bsen composed in 
valleys or on plahis, by resounding sca-sliores or l»y roaring 
waterfalls. There is nothing in the music itself which tells 
of the natural sounds most common in the desolate steppes 
of llussia, the woody sierras of Spain, or the rocky 
of Scotland. •What analogy there exists is solel}' with the 
inward charaeter of tlic iieoplc themselves, and that too 
profound to bo theorised uj>oii. If we search the works (»f 
the l^arliest composeiji, w’«j find not tlio sligiitest cvidenco 
of their liaving been inspired by .•^ny ontward agencie%. 
Not till thf art stood upon its own independent foundations 
docs it apivar tliat any musicians cAcr thought of turning 
such natural sounds to account; aml-lhougli witli Uceth- 
oven’s exrpiisitc Pastoral Symphony ringing in our ears, 
with its plaintive clarionet cuckoo to contnulu^ our wc»rds 
— we should say that no compositions <*oul(l he of a high 
class in which such sounds w cre conspicuous. — Murrwfs 
Reading for ihe Rail, % ^ 

TIIK AltCriABD I.EVl-ni I’OWKTt. 

Our^fttentiou has been invittid to an iiiv(‘ntiok of a very 
renuii'kalilc character, which, if rciilisiug tlie claims asserted 
in its behalf, will fully equal, if it does not far e\c<'ed in 
importance, *ny discovery of tlic age. It consists in an 
entirely new application of the power of the lever, an ajipli- 
cation capable of being multi]tlicd to an almost imlimited 
extent. T« remlor our account of this new marvel quite 
incredible in the outset, we will state on the inventor's 
authority, that the steam of an ordinary tea-kettlo max be 
made to produce s. (ficient moiuentuni tw projiel a stcain- 
sliip of any .size across the Atlantic ! Or, again, one man 
may exert a power equal to tliat of a tiiousand liorrjCs, and 
that, too, without the aid of steam or any auxiliary other 
than his own stout arm. It overconu's or disi)rovcs the 
heretofore-received principle in inr<*liaijics, of not gaining 
power witlioiit a loss of speed. Arcliimcdes, in declaring his 
ability to move tjie world, if iic had a suitable position for 
his fulcrum, conveyed an apt illu.stralion of tiie rncasurch*.ss 
power of the lever wlien exerted to its fullest extent. Tliis 
fullest extent Mr ArclmrJ claims to have attained in the 
action of a succession parallel levers — one lever upon 
second, the second upon a third, tlie third iqion a fourth, 
and so on progressively; cacli succeeding lever of the 
as the first, and all operating simultaneflflWy, 
thelN^IIIVer upon,%nd xvith all the others. This marvel- 
lous proyierty. of multiplying Average, is attained without 
any diminution in speed, since, to whatever extent ,thc 
additional levers may be carried, the entire succes.sion is 
moved ifi one compact inaM, operated upon at the same 
instant, the last lever movhig at tlie same rnoincnWwth 
liie first. This simultaneous movement of a succession of 
par§Uel levers, acting the one uponjtlie other, with a force 
successively increasing and in geometrical yjroportion, is 
tlw grand desideratuni^the ne plus uKra, in the science of 
mechanics,' whl^ the %ventor professes to have siehievei 
1 To place this imntipliod ud ir^dnitttm iiower in its plain 
' %ht, we ma^ oliserve tlw* ^ giyaif power— say that V fee 
horse — will impart to » lever of a given dimension 


4096: If, therefore, this succession of .lcvc^age is rightly 
stated, a suigle horse is enabled to exert the^wer of four 
thousand and ninety-six horses ! — American tSourur. 


MY SPlBITiS HOME. . 

WiiEBE is the home my spirit seeks, 

Amid this world of sin and care, 

"Where even joy of sorrow speaks, ^ 

And Death is lurking everywhere ? 

Oh I not amid its fading bowers 
My xvearied soul can find repose, 

For serpents lurk beneath its flowers. 

And tiiuriis surround its fairest rose. 

The liomc of earth is not for me ; 

off my spirit’s dwelling lies ; 

The e^e of faith alone can sec 
Its pearly gates beyond the skies ; 

Tlie car of faith alone can licar 
The music of its ceaseless song, 

As yiearcr with each passing year 
Its^angcl-chorus rolls along : 

T/nre is the home my spirit seeks, 

Alf »vc tlic fadeless stars on high ! 

M'liere not a note of discord breaks 
The silver ehain of harmony ; 

AVliere light without a shadow lies. 

And joy cAi speak witiiout a tear, 

Aiul Death alone — the tyrant — dies: 

The home my spirit seeks is iftere! 

• -M. Y. 


G. 


; 2; -1. - ’ ttfi hu8«ly incraasod 

tO'XiM I«rw tlM WAnnoii. isumw of 


THE GlTJABATl-IUNDOO GllU.S’ SCHOOL. 

Tinagiuo in a spacious room, furnisiied after the Euro- 
pean lasliion, some tliirly or forty little girls, all dressed 
in their best, mnny of tlieni hu^len with rich ornaments — 
|tanklets and <*arriiigs— seated iiff ordci'*'arouud tlic room, 

• gazing anxiously from their large, lustrous, and soulful 
eves upon the strangoi's who sit at tin* table diroctin- i!n‘ jj 
examiiintioi), uifled liy the teacher, tlic superintend' t^, |i 
tlie wortliy SJiet and his kinsmen ; see behiml tl. ail 
eroxv<l of llindoos in tlieir floxving robes and picturesque [j 
turbans, their faces beaming witii eagerness and deligld, It 
iii> tlM*y watch the answ'crs of the pupils— many of thee, 
rclatmiis, some even their xvives; listen also to the lo' 
ftdd .Ixycet voices of cliildliood, clianting in the jpl^c^viOiV- - 
Oiijai-ati (the itpiie of AVestern India) the praises of educa 
tion ; and you m^^ be able to form some idea of the scene, 
and of one of the most pleasurable moments in the Ihe of 
a new-comer. — Bombay G€izelte, 
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iii)j)ulsc. W© are' scarpcly i)reparetl to say, that a 
Jc#,asla.tive interference, to put down tbo use of intoxi> 
eating liquors is expedient in this country, wliile |^ui)llc 
opinion remains as it is ; biJt we liave no scniplc wlnit- 
ever in avowifig, that we see no tlieorctic.-il objection 
to it, and should be glad if our country were ripe for 
adopting such a measure. It has-been adopted, aj^ia 
\vell known, ip the state of Maine, aij^il with a degree 
of suec osj^M bat seems to ba^e given satisfaction. All 
that fs a deterniiimlion of the majority to 

have their way in matter. They must be prepared 
for a vigorous effort at ffrsf, and unswerving firmness 
for some time afterwards. Uiglit soon tlie ovcr)H)wered 
minority would b(! thankful for Inwiiig been saved 
from themselves. 

The city of London, previous to tin* ffro of ir>66, was 
. too much huddled, and ronseqiiently unhealthy. TJu* 
inhabitants, «rrom liabit, submitted, Jind would probably^ 
I have gone on subinitting to the juvsent day, to a mon- 
strous rate of mortality, inferring a ft^arful and im^st 
unequal struggle fKior Imiiian iiatiife with unre- 
lenting cjnaimHlances. Providence came in to break 
the speUfc.of habit; and Loudon, ndjuilt on a more 
healthy plan, has since had occasion to Moss the destiny 
which laid its ancient lane-like streets in ashes. May 
not an earthly power interfere for siniflai* jmrposes? 
On a point where all thinking persons are at one in 
opinion, why not? (^onflagratipn is not the means 
■which sane men uoulti adopt; soflictliing safer, but 
cqually^decisivis may be /idopted. The fact is, there is 
a sluf^ish principle in ordiitary human nafiire which 
requires an external force to he exercised ujwm it, if 
wo irould \',ish to see eitlier duly performed or evil 
avoided, llowmany have wislicd to learn .n particular 
language, but failed in tlie energy requisite for tin* 
task, till ^rae necessity arose to compel them —painful 
at first, but gratefully looked buck up(>n when the 
pain was past and the acquisition made ! How often 
do wo see obligations and resjxmsihilitio'i of a burden- 
some naniro prompt iik’H inlo an lionoiirable activity, 
who might otherwise have been unliajipy idlers ! A 
right- spirited man^ who knows Avhat duty is, but at 
the same time experiences some share of the usual 
languor in addressing himself to it, positively enjoys 
and delights in' the external im]mlso which ‘gives him 
not to choose.’ WchaA'e a ccTtain indefinable satisfac- 
tion in yielding to any necessity, apparently from its 
relieving us of the <)ain which always attends th® 
internal debate — to do or not to do; N(»w, these are 
prlnclphis of which wc should have advantage 
©voAj^a strong f^ol^ey being adopted for purification, 
whether moral or pliysica?. A wijrkiug-inan, who, 
hesitated wdicther he should allow* liis son to retpa'iu 
longer « at school or send him to a fiictory, would 
placidly sec the young man going on in his educational 
course, if he knew that the law gave him uo alternative. 

stupid, and not very agreoftblo ‘ ci«inot-be-fashod * 
feelingi would by most be felt ns well exchanged for a 
compulsion which* .jft the very activity it brought, 
bronghi the of difiSculties overeSme a^. 

comfbifc secured. ^ » t ^ 

And, it but a transition fVom one of^ 

habits and piraotices to another which is required. 
iW, of couj^ when once a better system was intro- 
duce and tely agoing, the necessity for com- 
pul^iqn Would cease. Tlte pefple would go on smoothly 
pi, f habits, and oirdy wonder that such pracHties 
to look back upon should have existed. 


Alas, however, W'e hear it called visionary to expect 
any siti-'h great reform to he effected in such a country 
aS ours. Wc arc too practical a people to listen to sudi 
wild proposals. A practical people ! let us see how a 
practical pcopk* idcases to act in the circumstances. The 
approach of cholera is announced, and immediately the 
practical ix'oplo sends a hand of officers througli the 
fetid lanes and courts where poverty dwells, to white- 
wash every wall ten feet up, and all tlie idteriors of Iho 
houses. At the same time, a slight addition is>madc 
to the efforts at sw(‘eping and keeping dean all those 
fillies uiul neglected corners. The practical people 
receives a reiiort that all this is done, and is for the 
time content. Now, the general* amngements in those 
lanes are such that cleanliness is an impossibility. 
The houses are so confined, damp, and ill ventilated, 

, that there can ke uo health in them. The people subject 
thcm» Ives to additional debilitation by drinking, and 
eonseqiieiit want of proper food. If, for such a case, 
a little extra s(‘avengering, and an administration of 
white- wash, 'is all that Praeth’al I’eople can do, then it 
clt‘arly njjpLiirs that lhaetical People is ii.>t the wise 
man he thinks himself, but a mere child, and scarcely 
even that. * ff’he real practical philosopher, according 
to our conception of him, -when he has something to 
do, takes the sti'ps required for doing it wholly and 
satislaetoriljk . ’I'lie real visionary mtui, according, like- 
wise, to our conception of him, is one who deludes liini- 
self into some belief that effects can be brought about 
without means and causes, or that, sonu'lio'w, when the 
powder-train of Cause has been laid ami'' ignltevl; the 
explosion of- Kff’eel will not take place. It is iiuicji to 
be feared, tliat tlie I'racticiil People of the vulgar con- 
ception, is <»f this lat tor character. Al’lien true practical 
wisdom is understood, Purilleatioii of all kiiyls will bo 
effeeteJ, hut Hot till then. 

'k__. . ^ 

AN AWKWAKJJ 1* K E 1) I C AM ENT. 

By no manner of means ! I was not in drink wlien it 
occurred ; although, if the truth must out, I was both 
in love and in debt. Now, T know tliat among the 
fortunate part of mankind -those who have anything 
ill yieir pockets to lake care of— there is a sort of 
iwejudiec, as it were, against debtors ; and to , 

stand well wiMi all classics, and aiipeal to the Universal 
sympathies of tVe company, it is necessary io say a few 
words touching this little circumstance of delit. That I 
had lived beyond my income is true, and that the balnnco 
siieiit, therefore, "was not fairly my own, 1 admit ; hut I 
was the next heir to rather a snug property, then pos- 
sessed by a decidedly elderly and ailing individual* and 
in incurring debt 1 cquld not be said to bo whlbout what 
the law calls a reasonable probability of paying. In fket* 
if the woiftt had come to iho worst, 1 could have soM hty 
birthright Vt any time, cleared myself with the 
and had a tolerable residue over. Tlius, a 

heedless and imprudent young fellow* X Was 
worse, since my misdeeds could not seriously or 
nently \hjure any ono but myself: 1 was* tU 
hsc a common expressioj;^, nobody’s enemy but 

However this may be* the difficuUiet of my 
increased day by day, till at length I WM 
dread bf a writ. Tlten why U# sett my at 

once* pay off my debts, put the tudiu^ Xylite 
and fling myself abroad^upott ^ 

foHuae P because X was not ohiy bpl %iove. 

The young lady h«s*adf Imvo opM ibout 
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the luds of the and being of as sanguine a temper 
as myself, sln^ Would have joined without terror in any 
wild-goose scheme I might have devised; but,’ttlns> 
iraiiimertou Loilge, tile tlici^ property of Theodore 
llunlcs, Esquire (a worthless miser), w^as the (Ally bond 
of sympathy between her fiitlier and myself; and, in 
fact, it was with special reference to my succession 
that he had given his consent to (mr engagement. I'o 
sell my reversion, therefore, was out. of the question ; 
bpt what was the alternative? To be locked up for an 
indefinite period, without even the consolation of my 
divine Althea coming to wdiisper at my grates; for 
there was no such stringency in our engagement is? to^ 
insure its continuing a nioincnt after the desperate state 
of my circumstances hccanie known to her father. 

One morning, wlien hmoding on these matters over 
my untasted cotfee, the rat-tat of the ))ostman made 
my heart jump; and presently two letters were hgnded 
to me. One was from Althea ; but I chose to open the 
other first, in ordcr‘ to get rhl of it. Jt was from a 
comrade, a horribly laeoiihi fillow, and. coiiluinAl 
nothing nio^ than these Avords: ‘‘Ware jiaxsk— the 
writ is out!* While iny nerves avcto still jarring from 
the electric shock, I seized Althea's k Iter, jyid opened 
it with trembling hands. The news it brought Avas 
this pleasant efie(!t : — A rivid. betAveeu whom and 
myself there had once been a strong hesitation in tin* 
fathor*s mind, had rcctmtly been inu(‘li at the hou‘‘(‘, 
and appeared to have made gi'cat progress in the old 
gelftlcmau’s eonfulenee. His rise in estimation and 
my fall behig.sjinultaneous, tliere eoulil be little doubt 
as to whose good olliees the latter might he ascribed t<» ; 
and ht length Mr Harley had eoiiirnunicaled to Althea 
the fiuit, that her favoured lover was a ruined spend- 
thrift, who Avould neY(‘r possc'ss an acre in (lie Avorld, 
a^id had commanded lun* to break off' the aequaintanee. 
The spirited girl lyid wrj^en this to me by the very 
next post, suggesting that, if I could clear my character, 
I should come down on a visit, as if ignorant of liie 
new turn alfairs had taken; and that if I could n<»t 
clear my charaelcjr, so far as m(*ro imprudence Avas 
concerned, 1 should Avant all the more by and by- - 
meaning the time Avheii she shcmld bo lAACuty-oue — 
somebody to take rare of me. 

I dj|Jife,‘'.^nod to tsike her advice. To sell tlie ro\Ky^ 
'siou woul? bo madness ; for, not to mention Althea’s 
moderate dojvry, a few years of economy, Avhon the 
estate did Uecomc my oavii, Avould set all to rights. At 
nuyrate, to stay where I was would be^vorse madness — 
a miaitUjsa which would lead — iKirluips in a fcAv hours — 
to my consignment to that delightful' retreat, Helf edcro 
on tiio door of whicli would stare me in the 
fa<Sd the inscription on Dante’s hell. My motions Avere 
quiek(9tteJ by the recollection, that my creditors had 
repeired information, only a day or two bofoAi, of Mr 
HuAks’a recovery from his more pressing •ailments. 

age, all creditors know that tlu^rc is 
that, at least under a hundred, or a few 


get down to the old House, I wm ve^r 
its master; altliough, to do lum« 
had toq. much politeness to tell me to get 
whom I had known some years bcfi)ro, 
WelWooking,3u8t such a fellow 

■ — 

is eoimdercd tnMeats to 
put Hsoe a|n Istteira tsai by 


as It Avould be imiJosbihle to find any reasonable excuse 
for kiiot'king down; and as for, my charming Althea, 
Aviilj^lRjr I could only hold communion with the oyos, 
for the tAvo gentlemen took* good care that Ave should 
have no opportunity of meeting alone. »C)n the tliird 
morning after my Jirrival, finding that the, motion 
unwi coine frorh me, 1 requested an inter\'iew with Mr 
IlaiY'v, and Avas summoned in duo form to Ids studj'. 
On my Avay thithJr, /ii anuAvas suddenly stretched out 
of one of IIjc rooms in tlie corridor alon/.MWTi^iiB I*was 
passing, and 1 felt myself drawn ^-i liy Althea. She 
was looking pale and terro> stricken. 

, ‘My dear love,* said I, ‘do not bo alarmed; 1 am 
just g<)iiig ill to ivil youi lather that ii% all 
My difficultie.-! are qot imaginary, I admit, Imt they 
are comparatively trifling. We shall get on lanioiisly, 
depi'inl ui>on it.’ 

••TIh*!! what,* said she hreatldessly, ‘did ^hat odious 
man mean by writing, by tlie next post after you 
came, to J’arkin» <JL IVerie, Avitli whom 1 know 
yon liave disagreeable transaetions ? ’— 1 started iik% a 
giqlty lliiiig— ’•And what coiniectioA is tJmro between 
that eircuinstancc and the api^'craiicc her^* a few 
minutes ago of two liang-dog looking meu^ neither 
gentU‘in<*n nor servant s, impiiring for you?’ I 
staggered against the wall, as if 1 had received a 
blow. 9 ^ 

‘Althea,’ said I, ‘Ih.tve not decei\'ed you, and^et 
T am lost! rarkins iVerio are the prostHuiting 
attormys, and tlio ^tv#) men are ha dills. My debts 
are by no means ruinous, so far as tlie amount is 
coneerned, and yet 1 sliall lie ki prison Heaven Jtuows 
how long.’ • • • 

‘ Tliat nce<ls not — must not he ! ’ she cried, wliile a 
glow of resolution oa ers[)re.*id lier pale fa(! 0 . *I have 
sent them into a room io wait for you, and T siiall take 
eare tl.at tluy uill wait for an hour to come. Hero, 
get out of tins A\indoAv — they arc on the othqr side of 
the house. You know the footpath leading through 
the AA'ood to the town, and there you may r(*main 
unknown till tliey lose hope jind return to London.* 

1 Tiicre Avas no alternative. Wc parted as lovers jiart 
AAholiave no time for ceremonious leave-taking ; and 
allowing mybelf to drop gently from tlie winilow, which 
AAUs near the ground, I dai teil into the shrubbery. 

I had nearly reached tlie fimcc which divided the 
grounds from a thin scru iby wood, stmdded hero ami 
there vith large trees, an 1 interseetcfl by the town- 
ward ibotpalh, Avlien T was startled by the sound of 
voices and rushing fei't. hehind me. To go out into 
the exposed part of the wood Avould ho destruction; 
and, turning sharply away intoAl\^* thiekost of the 
pfantation; 1 followed its course lengthwise, to make 
a dctoip'. Still the kouiuIs folloAved. My pursuers, 
on Xrfiviiig at the fence, had doubtless seen .that T 
Avas not in the worn!,' ami they Averc^now on my trail 
through the trees like blodfi-houiida. BiA my wind 
Avas good, my dislike to Helvedere Place decided, my 
fear of losing Althea oxcessivt' ; and so I rushed madly 
on, heyday ing in all pndiabiliry my course by the dattqr 
I mitde among the branches. J was at length near the 
end of the plantation, Avitli a tliick and lotiy hedge 4n 
my right hand. My mind w^ns made up. On the Oth^ 
side, there was a large tree AA'ith jjuxuriant foliage, ili^ 
which it^would be easy to climl^s I should Sc ^ 
t(u*^d from observation by the liedgc. '^ccording^y^ . 
at vtae end of the plantation, I leaped the fentie 


harU^uin, turned the hedge, and sprang up the ' 

ndrdly knew liow. A tew twigs for my liaiida, 
few knots for my feet, were the only aidd 
epiuldcrablc height ; hut there a thick 
Whicli t contrived to/viug 
'hwwevcr, traa rottcii, fl«r the tiw 'WiMt did,' 
were 'ittu nt' 8oi#e diisteaeo 
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fact, it was only the foliage I had seen from the otter 
side of tlic hedge, and I had then nt> suspicion that the 
trunk was so lofty ami so bare. But llicrc was no time 
' for oonsidciation-Xlie brapeh was going ; and catering 
desperately at one some fwt above my head, 1 spurned 
the former froVn mef, and it broke otf witli a crack close 
to the trunk. I was safe, liowevcr ; there were some 
knots for my feci, and having tolerably simjw'y ^nis 
of my own, I was soon in a complete bower of folmgo. 
In the very middle of the tr<;o. '1 * 

B«it us well have remained in the shelter of 

the hedge, for^^lftjr pursuers were evidently at fault. 
Having reached tm, end of the plant.'ition, they liarl 
turned off to thread it in another direction ; and I could 
^ hear their voices growing more and more distant, till they 
diqd entirely away. AVidl, here I wa»., as snug as King 
Charles in the oak, and I had Jlirne to reconnoitre. 
The house, of which I C(jnld see tlie ehinineys tlirough 
the trees, vvns about two miles distant, ami the higli- 
W'ay about^ a gunshot from my pereh. ^Vith Vhi‘ 
exception of tliese two olyects, there was Jiotliing 
around me but foliage, more or Jess thick, as far as the 
eye could see. It Avas the \ery country lor a ruiiawa}'. 
No bushranger coutd Jiavo di'sired better? 'J'ho (!onc(;al- 
mentof tlie town was quite unneces.sary — sui)posing one 
could li\w on hazel nuts. If 1 Iiad only Iiad my sim- 
pering rival sitting face to face with mo on the branch, 

I should hiiv(j been perfectly hai>i)\ ! It Avas evident 
tiuit the traitor, Avho ai>peared to knoAv^sopnuch of my 
nffivirs, hail betrayed my wher(*abouts to i*arkins 
Fecrie, with the view of getting me locked up out of 
his way. lUit I slionld by and ky convince him of his 
mistake. He little knew tliat 1 Avas at this moment 
perchmg in a tree, as fiye as any bird of the air, within 
‘ obseivation, though invisihla myself, of the* very house • 
where he dwelt, and AAith the power to sAAoop down 
upon him as soon as T might find it convenient. 

AVhile* jJlirsuing these refl<‘etions, my eye involun- 
tarily followed the line of llu^ trunk by aa liieh I had 
climbed. The branoli inidAvay bail gone ; there was 
not cveifatAvig between it and me; and the di-tanee 
to the ground aa'hs far too gr<‘at f(»r any human beinj^ 
to drop AA'itbout being either killed or frightfully 
maimed. This Avas aAvlcAvard. But there Avere other 
sides —and of ’precisely the same character: to descend 
alive witlioul extraneous assistance was iwfxjssiblr ! 
Here was a predicament, and rather i\ii alarming one. 
But no — nonsense! — at so short a distance from a 
geutlcniaii's house, and within sight and liearing of the 
high-road, it AA^us absurd to suxipose that I should be, 
long before ohtuining assistance, AvIiencA er 1 m.ide up 
my iiiiiid to sumiiKin it. Souu; hours, of course, it 
wx)uld Iw necessary to pass, to give tlfc* bailifis time to 
take themselves otf^ but this was only what I desired 
— there was no compulsion in it. I Avas a great dc*il 
better off than if I had gone to the toAvn ; for here I 
was clQse by the scene of interest, quite a iieighl56ur ~ 
living, as it wcre,*tiext door. 1 r.^n over all the x>olnts 
of en(M)uragomeiit I could Ifri ink of, chii)])ing myself ou 
the back with great heartiness, and then, iw I bc^^jame 
accustomed to my position, 1 tried to examine the 
premises, and go about my own loctility without cere- 
mony. But this was unsuccessful. When a ftmneh 
bent U4<ler me, I clutcbcd Avitb hands and feet at cvwy 
other within' reach, and backeck out of tlie peril with 
fear and trembling. The faet is — ^for why shouhl I 
conceal it?— I w'lm^tcither woodsman nor cragsmaji, 
but a downi%ht Londoner; and my gettinf up i^o 
that impossible situation wgs « mere mimclj^ of 
topipor^ l^eitemeht, ' ^4' 

A cerlaSti tijine passed by— how many ymr 6 1 know 
not; but atW^ji I was sure that the bailiffs must 
luiye decamped, iiidOt^ they were not deail and 
buried, Icmg agov^d cveu^ ottierwise, f felt that it 
would be liiotp. manly to c&froiit them ai once, than 
heap hidi^ ml eiud ^ the world bn the top of a tree. 


My tsictics had liecn so far successful, biit it was need- 
loss to push them to extra vaganpe. I would now look 
out for some means of revisithtg the surface of the 
earth, and give notice, accordijjgly, to my neighbours 
that 1 would accept of Iheir assistance. But not one 
of these individiuils Avas visible; and I recollected, not 
without some feeling of indignation, that 1 had not 
beheld a living soul since I had bid.iiken myself to my 
liorch. It is the most comfortable thing in the An'orld 
to be out of temper, but the reaction is aiiserable ; and 
by and by n sort of misgiving came ste.aling over me, 
cold find heavy, like a Avet blanket. 

J3ut courage ! there is a sound in the air; at first 
ti low and fitful munniir, then gaining volume as it 
advances, like the rush of the floAving tide. It is the 
I sound of wheels. "I’he mail heaves in sight ; it turns 
the shoulder of the plantation in beautiful style ; it 
comes sA^eepingly on in a graceful canter. To get 
out, as soon as my hope heeame eonvietion, upon the 
extr^nest branch, as far as it would bear the w^eight of 
my body, Avas but the Avork of an instant ; and there I 
sat, hat in hand, prexiared to throw my wdiole soul into 

shout at the proper time. 'Die time came. ‘ Huy!* 
eriotl 1, AvaVing my liat witli unction. ‘ Hoy! ho-o-03" !’ 

1 could sc'Uithe people on the foi> looking n^sind in every 
direction, hmgth thoA'^ observed me, and responded 
courteou^kv to my saliile Avitli a hurra! One of them 
X)iit his luind to tlie side of his mouth, and sent me a 
message, Avhich never reached me in an articulate state; 
another touched his nose witli his timmh, and moved 
the fingers at me in a fricmdl}'^ Ava^' ; the guard blexv 
several notes upon his horn, by Avay of an adieu, and 
then the equipage disapiieareil. This was dishcartenpig; 
aiivl the houglis of tluit old tree were so frail, emitting 
every now and then a eruekling souiuluhat alarmed 
me liy its^very imheeilit\'. 1 hack(‘d from my dan- 
gerous iiosition with infinite caution, and was *'oncc 
more shrouded jwnong the foliage. 

As 1 lay there, under the green canopy, much at my 
bodily ease, an idea arose in 1113" mind, that the whole ^ 

I thing AAUS unreal. Tlie ncUion of my being fixed like 
a croAs’s nest on the tox> a tre**, was too. absurd. 
'riuTc was a Avant of vroisemOhtnv^ about it that 
1 shockeil the taste. Hoav could J have got up? — thlit 
I seemed still more impossible than getting down. It 
j w'a> altogi'ther ridiculous. The probability was, that I 
was lying aslecj) under the hedge - a much more likely' 
place ofrefugi' tliaii a tree-top; and Iavus fora moment 
lenii>ted to rejieat an experiment I had often made 
,Avl|‘n labouring under the nightmjirc— to throw m3^self 1 
over the imaginary iirccipici*, sure of bein;jl^S^i*tjttene(3«| 
by the shocl^ of the descent. But I was roused from i 
this fancy b3'e something more grateful: it was the 
merry voices of children, borne to me on the soft still 
air, as tliey wero*i)absing along the road. These angels 
were surely sent for my relief! and bending forward 
as far^as 1 durst, 1 gave out again my ‘ ho-o-oy !* The 
angels stoiipcd and listened as if transfixed ; but when 
they heard a reiietition of the mysterious sound, coming 
from nobody, and from noAvhcrc in particular, they 
cchcx}d it with a simultaneous sercam, and tiding lo 
their heWs, were soon out of sight. 

The tMng, then, avus real enouglt, I was aptuitUjr ou 
the top of a tree, from which there w'rs no getting doAvn.. 
Tlie evening Avas alreawly beginning to dose ip ; imd I 
was destined to jiass the niglit covered gr^n 
leave^liko a lost babe in tlic wood— ao miieh 
^Idrn because alone I To pass the night 1—bttl #hy hot 
the next day, and the igext night, the nbxi wdek ?' 
Why should anything happen to-nnk'niw*, 0t imif 
possible morrow, that ha<i not happened Was 

there anything more probable/ihan thtit 
the permanent hite noir of niy 

mystic voice, growing more ;aiif It 
feeble, would gtwi th# liauntm 
Sion ; and that host winter among ; 

I'. . 
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the bare branches^ would doinonstrnte the ili^aEonablencss 

the popular superstition ? 

The eveniflg did cfose in, and then the ni^1l^ came 
down. The chimneys, the road, tlio trees, all vanishotf, 
and nothing was. visible for a* time but a paly prlooin. 
1 dozed, for I could not be said to sleep; and when 1 
opened my eyes again, the dark vapour tliat had over- 
spread the sky was partially dispelled, and numbers of 
stars seemed to be trooping forth irom under it, and 
arranging tli^mselves in mystical figures over the 
heavenly area. I'hen 1 slept, then I dreamed, then 1 
awoke again. 'J’lieii I did not know where I was, till 
the ominous bending of the brandies, as J moved, 
rcenlied me to eonaeioiisness. 'J'lieii I eonfoiinde<l 
real with the unreal, and summoned llic persons (A* my 
W'aking thoughts to liold high converse with me Ix’tweiai 
lieaA'en and earth. Althea and her father — I*arkins c'L 
Peeric — the rival ami Mr Theodore Hunks •the hailill* 
and his follower; all eanie out of the gloom like the 
trooping stars, and glided round my eyria 'I'hen, again, 
I was ravenously hungry, both asleeji and awakt?; and 
no wonder, for 1 liad eaten nothing since tlie morning 
of the preceding day. 1 fancied myself breakfasting at 
Mr Harley’s, and troubling pe<jple for a .quantity "of 
rolls, a few^almoii-steaks, the whole ham, ^md a hand- 
ful of eggs. Tlieii, again, 1 was hack to tlu* romantic. 
Th^ forest — in the innermost wilrls of America — was 
on fire, and the vast billows of flame came sweeping and 
roaring towards me from all iioints of the cump.iss. 
My eyes at length aehed so much willi the intensity of 
the heat and light, that I awoke on a sudden, started 
up to a sitting posture, and for a moment fancied my 
dream was a reality, for the morning sun was heating 
full upon my face. 

‘ Keod I ail’, 1 ,did thiidc it were a (Christian on the 
tree!’ cri(‘d a voice from below ; and looking (hiun, 1 
saw one of the maids staring up with op^n e>es and 
mouth. 

* What bce’st thou adoing there, zur,’ she inquired, 

* when the men frao Imnnon be waiting for tlicc?* 

‘Nothing, good Molly,’ said T; ‘ i want to get down. 
Get stgjiebody to liring redder.’ 

‘ Good lawk‘%! ~ hut how did thee gel up, zur? Well 
an* zure, tliore l>c Thomas and Hany aeomiiig, ainl 
, they’ll Teteli the ladder from tlic plantation. 1 must 
toll nobody else, zur, for they be dea<lly w ishful (o get 
the rew'nrd, and I’m to he married to one on ’em.’ 
Wliile she ran off sereaniiiig for the men, sonu* hitter 
thoughts passed through my mind, lluw man^ shillings 
and half-crown.s had rgiven these ungrateful knaves ! 

> — their dearest amhition is to he the first Af 
betray me into the hands of the ]*liili|?tines ! I de- 
scended the ladder wdth a stern, slow, and rlieiiinatieal 
gravity, and fixed upon the caitiffs I reached the 

grpund 80 severe a look, that they shrunk hack 
conscience-slrieken. . 

On w'O walked tow'ards the house, my mind now* 
madn up as to how to play my part; and f flatter 
myself it was with sonic dignity 1 entered the hreak- 
fast-roonl^ an<l bowed to Mr Harley and the re.st of the 
COijripany, iucludirig the bailiff and his folkiiver. * I 
regret, sir,' said I, going up to the bailiff, »vith grim 
eoddei^Qhsioii, ‘tliat 1 have given you t!»c^ trouble of 
MTf Uldg/ 

..^JE^tPonblo in life,’ said he; ‘but I did think you 
been in a greater hurry to hear that Mr 
' Hnnks has departed this life, and that I, 

for myself and Mr Parkins, ^all feel 
Itti^lmwmre^ by your professional patronage.' • 
dazzled. There wits a stiilod cry at the door 
Althea, bolf^smothcred by mingled sobsi 
wgs being pushed forward hy Molly, and in 
an I had her in my arms, and wholly smothered 
hesiisikh Pn raising, my head, 1 saw the rival 

PWhit, irindow on liortebock, slowly enough to 
see whites, on wltliin. I gave him a friendly 


nml of go(Kl-by. .^Tluit havoc I did make that morning 
among the rolls, and siilmon-ste.aks, and eggs, and ham ! 
Alter breakfast, my postponed interview with ifr 
Hanie^' took place, which ondcik a§ you ^1 guess, by 
making Althea my own. • 

K N V V K S ANT) F 0 It K S. 

It !%as been left for modern refinement to introduce the ! 
luiimte classific.ilion/if /'7j/rrN which is now so familiar 
to us. 'riu'i’c are ifio dintier-knife, the ile^’Mj-t -knife, 
.‘ind file carver; the butcher’s knife - A.'Ylie^curtier’s 
knife; the cheese-knife and th^ ‘ oy^tor-kJn’fe ; the 
X>alU.l -knife and the piitt\skiiirtv; tlie fruit-knife, the 
pruning-knife, and the ‘ hread-ainl-cheese’ knife ; the 
IK'nknile, the lU'ik-knife, and the douhk^hhided knife 
which so often finds a dexnisitoiy iji {he s<‘hool-Ufty*s 
pocket ; and there al-e many myslerioiis-looking knives 
in the cutlers’ windows, the use of wliich haflles all 
' or^Jinaiy conjecture, but which slnwv that tlie world is 
making rni)id strides in tlie knife regionf We Iiave 
gone be 3 T)nd tlie age when the eating-knives, as dis- 
tinguished from the working-knives, were all of one 
kind, and net divisible into dinner- knife, ^lie 

j dd'.sert-knife, the fruit-kinfe, and other sub-varieties. 
We have advanced still fiirtlKT beyond tlie ^igc when 
the Avorking-knite was a jiriiiciple and tlu‘ ea‘l ing-knife 
an accident ; wlien the artisan, having a dinner to cat, 
was glad to cut it with any knife willi Avliich he Avas 
i wont to cift bis leatlur, or his Avood, oy the other 
I material of liis harnlicraft. We are still further 
! remoAed from tlie times when tlu* dagger and the 
I hatchet, emjiloycd* ill drilling holes into, or cutting 
I otr tfa c<‘s from, tlie eneni.v in tlie battle-field; w’ore 
ivnclcivd '^lailahic loi* tlie ralne kind of drill #ig and ^ 
ciitting in respcid to a piefe of cooUimI nu'jit or lump 
of bri'uil. Nay, even this does not measure our full 
distaiUH^ from the good old tiim^s; for a^TbaJologists 
toll us of an age when euttiug-imiilemenls were made 
of Slone, long before the llronze Age or the Iron 
Age had arrived. « 

Our remarkable friends the Chinese, Avho IniA'C their 
peculiar avua' of doing so many tilings, contrive to m.ake 
their i'lmpstivkn do duty for forks ami spoons. Sir J. F. 
Davis quotes the accomit giv'cn ly Ca])t:iiii L.aplaoo, an 
oflioer in the Fivncli na\y, of a (diinesc entertainment, 
at Avhich hcAvas an Jionourcil giu^st. TJio cajitain does 
full jiistici* to the ho.qiitality ol‘ his host; but sa^’s — *1 
iioerlhclcss found iiyscJ^' considerably' at a loss how to 
use the two little ivory slicks, tipped witli silver, W'hieh, 
togcihi J willi a knife that *iad a long, narrow', and thin 
Made, tormed the w hole of my eating axiparatus. 1 had 
great dilHciilty in seizing my prey in the midst of those 
several howls filled AAith gravy ; in vain 1 tried to hold, 
m imitation of my ho.st, this »jil)stitiitc for a fork 
hetAveen the llmmh and the first two fingers of the 
ri.ijit^haiid ; for the eiirsed ehopstieks slipped aside 
every moment, leaving beliiiid tlien^the unlia]ipy little 
morsel w’liieh leoveted.’ j^e got over tliis diffieiilty, by 
’the polite aid of his entertainer; lint av hen the bowls 
of tieo npiicared. Ins troubles reeommeiiceci, for lio 
could not imagine liow' a man could cat rice w^ith two 
lililtiMicks. * I llierefore Avaitetl until my host should 
begin, to follow' his c.vample ; foreseeing that, on thi^ > 
new occasion, some fresh discovery Avould serve^to , 
relievo us from the* truly ludicrous ernbarrnssiuent 
Avhich Ave all displayed. In a word, our tAvo Chinoat^ . 
rclcvcrly* joining the^ends of thett cliopsjticks, plun^l 
t>om.into the boAvls of rice, held up the moblh' 


(wzicfi was opened *to <ts full exjlcnt); and thus thoy 
easily shoAxdk^d in the rice, not grains, but by !; 
handfuls.' These Cliineso were certainly beaten by eu 
old gentleman whom wc once know, and who, 
accustomed to eat grccy peas with a 
clmracterising it as ‘ sTsav Avay, Jut a sure one? , 
Bitt it is of kuive% rather than fprh^ thi^i w^ have 
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Just noH' to speak. Mr Worsai^ 'tiUe loarnod DanUb towards it, tbe buildings vbich constituio it| tbc busy 
arebfuologist, has sought to giro something •like a X)opulation who work in it, the t^gde olassiUcations 
systcnmtic meaning to tho Ikct, that stone-eutting which characterise it, the raw materials consumed iTi 
implomeutg are q(;casionaIly met w ith in old '"mins. ft~'*ull are >vortliy of our notice. Five streams 
He says, in his (>/’ yjenaiflr^; ‘It is through or into SheffloUl: the Sheaf, tlio Don, tl»o 
well known, that stones shaped hy art into the form of Loxeley/ the^ J’ortcr, and tjio Kevilini the last 
wedges, hammers, chisels, knives, &c., are frequently three join the Don l)y tho time it has left the town. 

1 exhumed from the earth. 'J’hcse, in<^the opinitm of No streams in l^'nghmd, perhaps, are more busily 
many, could (certainly never have served uk toor. or worked than these, so many are the wheels and mills 
implements, since it w as imposj^ibla eillier to cut or turned hy tho descending waters. For centuries, 
qarve^U^ a stone; hence !t was concluded, that they at least, has cutlery been made here; the ‘ Shefeld 
hacl^imcilJ^^miS^n emplciycd by our forefathers in those tlnvytcr or wliittlc, or knife of the Canterbury Tales, 
sncrilices which ^v^‘re offored to idols during the suflficicntly attests tliis. DqWmjt^ U i e time of Elizabeth, 
prevalence of heatlionisni.V Hut he lu’inga forward howrvor, it would ii]>pcar Ih at ‘t 
sufficient evidence to shew’', that the. stone implomciils *V>hoffieId w'erc ‘tor the common use of the common " 
ejected mudi more than this — tha+ they were used i>oople,’ and could be sold at a penny ai)ieco ; good 
foi*working and for eating, as well as for saerifieing. cutlery W'us made at I..onrfon, Salishliry, Wocalstoek, 
Beckmann, who ferreted out siAMi curious (xkis-aiul- (Jodalniii^r, and other towns, and w^as olso importC(l 
ends as materials for Ids llistoi'y of /nrrnfions, tells iia, from France and Germany. StowT writes that ‘ llichavd 
that among tho Homans all arliclcs of food were »^t‘ Matthews, on ‘Kleete Hrulgc, was the first Knglishman 
into small Hiorsels before being S(‘rved uj) at table; and who ‘^ittaigiied the perfection of making tine knives 
this 'Was tho more necessary, as the company did not and knife-luifts ; and in tho lift year of Queen Klizahetli, 
at table, hut lay on cout'lios turned towards it. he obtained a prohihilioii against all strangers ancl 
cofisequentl}' couhj not w'ell use both their huiuls for others for. bringing any knives into Kngland from 
eating. For cuttij)g meat, persons of rank Itept^iii beyond the seas.’ ^ 


their houses a carver, wlio had learned to perform his 
duty acecirding to ctTtain rules; ho w'as desigualed Hie 
scissor, varpns, or carpinr, This carver used a i.uife — 
the only one place*! on tho table, and which, in tlie 
houses of die opulent, had an ivory la.ndl*'. and was 


At that period— say from tw^o and a half to throe 
centurub a.co — there wore no largo cstablislimrtits in 
Sludlkdd; ^ilio traile was earrk d on hy small masters, 
whose wheels were turned Ijy the Loxcley and Hio 
Ivevdin. When the trad*,‘ heeanu* more extensive, the 


generally ornamented with sil\er. 'Phe hr* ad w as not cutlers of Shetliehl weri' ineorpoiMled by act of parlia- 
cut at table. It more nearly rcsenihh'd fiat cakes than ineiit in Jfi-lO, and a ‘ inaster-cutk v’ appointed ; and hy 
large loaves like our own, and chulJ easily he hvokem; degrees the sinali masters — wdio had sold chiefly to tho 
hence mention is so often made of the ‘breaking of agents of London house.s — became inanufacturerB and 


broad.k 

AtRi even in the case of* such 


knives as w'ere i>os- 


inerchaiits cm a hirge scfale, ^ , 

ShefTkdd ])rodnees the steel for the cutlery, as well 


bcrschI hy the Greeks and Homans, there is some doubt as the cutllry ils*df. Some of the establishments aro 


wrhether4l^y were niUcle of «t(*el or even of iron. In 
the earliest melullic age, so to sp<.ak, hriiss. or some 
other ijwtal nearly resembling it — periiaps eop])er 


con vcTting- works, where iron is converted into crudu 
steel; some arcs tilts, wdiere llie st**el is tilted <r 
liainmensd to a further *legrecs of completeness; eoine 


alloyed iwitli tin— fm niched a veiy geiuMal nuitcTial lor are foundries, wdica-c' sUel of a particular quality is 
weapons, and for cutting implemeiils used in tlie arl.<. produce*! hy easting; and i^^mo arc;. mills, where stool 
It is now' eonsidered almost certain, Hint the vast* is wrought into bars or sheets. Then^ still rciflaln, to 
sculptured monumeuts of ancient JCgypt were wrought a con bid era hie extent, bcparate employments, though 
Tinlh eutting tools of brass, bar* Icned In some jiroeess sonnjoftliclargor firms now inc lude tw o or more of theni 
not at prcisent known. The (ireeks, at the time of the in the jjiuuo w'orks. Hut in the actual making of the’ 
Trojan w'ar, are believed to have been nearly ignorant cutlery tliere is far more rlivision and sulxii vision of 
of steel and iron, and to have useil cutting implcmcmls skill: thcTc are culltTy-ciisters, tableknile-uiakcrs, fork- 
of brass or bronze. Among the tre^asures of the temple makers, penknile-makers, lancet-makers, razor-makers, 
of JcTusalern, which Cyrus restore*! to the .Iciws on sci.ssor-nuikc‘rs, shc'ar-makers, ^)C8idcs many others; 
their liberation from c’aptivity, w'ere nino-and-lweut> •foglllier with ivory -cutters, liorn-i»rt*88er8,bone|fMi^‘jers,^ 
knives; and Hieso , likewise, so far as we can now haft-makers, ^afl-ornamen tors, &c., einployctnnmaking 
judge, W'ere made; of brass or bronze. . • hamlles. I’hcse relate to the masters or oinployers of 

J3r Johnson asserts, that the Scotch IlighUmdcTs labour; tlm su^Kli vision i.s yet more complete when wc 
knew nothing about.iiinijer-knives till after the Hevff- regant the handicraft of tlie actual workman, for lure 
lution. Duller — having in mind, probably, the «wor*l of the range of each man’s employment U usually very 
the renowned Fcndragoii, w'hich would X ^ limilcMl iydecd; ho works at only one kind of process 

£3 £* • 441 j* 1 kind of article, but ho gets through an 

W 1 . v ?■ ^ T. -V’" r ’ . • I non"*''!* of thi. work. 

('hwImSi.nan, would toa«t a f-hcsluro j,,.. „oti«e^it may Do 


the renowned Fcndragoii, w'hich would X ^ lintilcMl iydecd; ho works at only one kind of process 

£3 £* • 441 j* 1 kind of article, but he gets through an 

W1 . v ?■ ^ T. -V’" r ’ . • I norn'O"* of thi. work. 

ChwIurSHnan, would toa«t a f-hcsluro j,,.. „oti«e^it may Do 

. * mentioned that a tablcknifc-inaker caniiiot a 

describes tho dagger of one of the lludihras heroes as pocket-kgife, or if ho can, he docs not ; ho dififcnt 

^ , •• • tools, and Jiis fingers are accustomed to 

£i ^ ■ of manipulative processes. And th© 

Wthor forflght.ngorfor^^d»gj makcT^ inrtead of being ono indivW^ftl, 

•"'“‘y individiwlB. hna in«> &*ge, it. 

taeonnhwffh It wre' **'“** * ^otbor grind, it (w irl» 4 j' 

^ VolMim it with emery and lo^ther, «od 

10 tftt » mouM-tn^. twiaid pot car#. ^ ^ ^ 

without attempting to ,titce, step hy step, /the or foundation for thehtodlo? # fifth 
inta^uction of l^iives into domestic economy, wo may# steel spring; ft sinHh shapes tlie 
profitably glapoa * w ^iant features in tlieir or horn, or (^har maMid vrhieh Jfi 
,num^etuw%, todle; while a sevenidlli-^lha;'?^'^jsS|i^ 

Tlie ©utiery at Sheffield «s in every Snife-rwith fiis vine, ontij, 

one. eThe town, the stream^ drill-hew, drills, 
whufiijw through ft, tlm voUeys whieh ceuverfe upaUtheUttkft«^nts:ifit<ivapi^^ 
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are there, nwd so various the little prodcsscs, 

that an orUinary penknife imsscs through the liands of 
the maker seventy i/e eighty tiinoB during the putting 
together. • 

A Sheffield forgo is hefoyo us, and two men are 
fasjiioning' a table-knife ; we will watch them. The 
smithy is bpmewhat dusky, and dirty, ahd hot. 'Fhere 
is a forge-flre, fed with small coal, and kindled by 
bellows worked by hand ; and by the side of this is a 
large block of stone or wood, serving as a, siibstanlial 
work-bench.’ Oji or near thus block arc small st(it;l 
anvils, hammers, stithies, bosses of various curvaturts, 
and other tools. A rod of steel — v.arying in (iualit> 
according to the intended price of the knife to be 
niade — is cut to the required lengtli, an<l the* pieJe 
heated in the forge-fire; it is placiid upon an anvil, 
and beaten and bevelled, and turned and beaten again, 
until it as8uine.s roughly the ibnn of the blade of a 
knife. But the tang^ or redueed prolongation of the 
blade, has yet to be fabricated ; the blqde is welded to 
the end of ar thin real of iron ; a portion of tbii^ is eiit 
off; and this portion, after being broiigbL to a wlnte 
boat, is fashioned into a tang and a shoulder between 
the tang and the blade. Oiir knife, whether of Pkere 
iron or c^ninoii steel, of shear-steel or* east-steel, is 
n(»w sliaiiW ; and then by a little more l.cating, and a 
sudden cooling in cold water, and another but. griulual 
lieating, it is brought to the temper •r degree of 
daaticity proper for a table-knife. 

Tlio cUrty, discoloured rough blade now needs to bo 
ground ; and this introduces us to ojie of the peeuliari- 
ties of Sheffield industry. The blade-forger and the 
blade-grinder are two; neither can do tlu* work of 
the other. A wheel, in Sheffield language, is some- 
thing more than awheel elsewhere; it is not only a 
true and proper wheel, but it is tlie whole building in 
wliich cutlery-grinding is carried on. Vofore steam- 
power w* as employed at Sheffield, the grinding- wheels 
or stoiu‘» were mostly worki'd h^v Ujc water-power of* 
the souill rivers, and large numbers of lliem art? so still, 
Tlieso country wheels have somellung rmlely pietu- 
.resque about them ; tlu^' are often situated in beauti- 
ful valleys, ayd*liave not unfrequently dams as high 
as the roof of the Imt wliieli shellers the grinders. 
The low buildings — houses we must not call them — do 
not Uilong to the grinders: they are the properly of 
apeoulators, who let. off the tnmghs ami stones to the 
grinders «t a stipulated rent -the renters taking their 
chance of wet and dry seasiuis, for the streams arc 
aometiines so dried •up as to leave no water-power. 

now, how’cvcr, several huge estahlisllmu^ls 
withii?%he town, belonging to eupiialists or to coin- 
panics, and parted off into a numhtT of rooms or 
workshops; a largo steam-engine supplies working- 
power to every room, and the rminis are supplied withj 
grindatoncs bo small as four inches in diameter, or so 
large as seven feet, varying, too, in quality according to 
the kind of cutlery to bo ground. Tlie grinders rent 
these rooniBj^and the use of the stoaip-powcr, and the 
||«they como at their own time, and griml any 
eiiticry which the manufacturers may have intrusted 
thenBi ami thus we may eeo table-knives, pocket- 
i^nknives, razors, forks, aiui saws, all being 
gtptind Ht once in didevent rooms. 

" Ad|rtyii|i() noisy priXK>SB is this of grinding ; indeed, 
with tl*o thumping of the huge hammers in the 
and tooth-gTHtiug sound of tho grinding in 
is not altogether the jj^acc.lbr a 
oar* grinding not 

flk^arato edge tn tldi kuife-hlade, but clears all 
I oaddatiou firom the surfacd, and/enders jt 
i4A ^!|laT. Then oqmes tbo glazing or polishing, 
touOh by wUich-^aided by ornery, leather, 

. &khing snbstaufijcs-^tho resplendent blade 

Is hativUe«maker< * 

nhvibnsly exhibit mimufaotuting poou* 


li^irities different ftom those of a knife ; so, likewise, has 
it its domestic or dinner- table peculiarities. It w'as later 
born tlian the dinner-knife. .The pre-revolution Uigh- 
landiirs, of whom Dr Johnson spoke, wore, ho tells us, 

‘ acdwtorned to cut the m^at into »8inall mouthfuls for * 
the womeji, who put them ’«lo their mouths wdtU their 
fiuger.s.* It ^fould seem, from a luissajib in one of Ben 
Jonsoii’s playi^ that forks were only about corning into 
general, use in England in his time. In his play of 
'ImUevil'ft an j>rocluced in 1(»16, there occurs the 
following convefsat/on » 

^fecrrrqf}. ll.ive T destTved this fro* ; yilvAwo ?*for all 
my pains at (umrt to get you each a patent !» 

(rUthead. For what? v ^ 

Mccrcraft, TTpr»ii my projeet of the /M.v. 

.S7e%c. Forks J what be they ? ' * , 

Meercrqf}. 'fhe lalld^d^l(• iist^ of forks, bronghti into 
cnstoiii here as imw are in Italy, to tlu; sparing of 
napkins. 

•'The knife-forgers live in Sheffield; hut the fork- 
forgers, lor reasons of which we are tgnorant, live 
mostly^ out of the towui : they are to he met with in the 
suluirhau villages, forming a kin 1 of distinct Jiody 
ipnoiig themselves. J'orks are riade from eornmoiier 
.steel than knives. The rod of steel, heated to the 
ju’oper temp<Talure, is forged to form the.^iliaiik and 
the tang; and powerful stamps, imnehes, and dies 
mark off and I’ut f»iit the jiii’ces of nu>ta). leaving those 
wMiieli eoq.stUut(‘ tho ])roiig. Then comes lliat most 
lamentable employment, tho dry -grinding oilhe forks: 
the grimier hovi rs over a stone of sharp grit, not wetted 
as for grim ling otlie,^' rullcTy, and ilraws into his lungs 
the dry particles ?)f steel ami stone lesultiug from his 
labour. In a former volum(‘/)f tin* .fiuinial* was given 
a notice fif tli(‘ frightful, jinortality aiiioim tbe^grinderif 
r)r .Sheffield, of certain ingenious eoiUrivances lor lesseii- 
ing the hazanl of tlie labour, ami of the reokU^ssness 
among tlio men, w hich rendered these* oontrivanees 
almost nugatory. It would ho pleasant to think that 
any change for the better had occurred in this respect; 
hut wo fear that, if ohserva)>le at all, it is ‘sadly small 
in amount. 

The inetallie portions of knivi’s and forks, though tho 
most imiMU’tant, are not tlie only' ones which call forth 
Sheffield ingoiiuily : the trade of hamile-niuking is not 
only large in the aggregate, hut exhibits many suh- 
ilivisioift;. Ill the lirst fihiee, although the users of a 
knife may give tho name of hamlle to the holding 
part of all kind.’i, yet a olieflield man know\s ataglaiieo 
the h’uidie which has t ’'o Hat pieces rivetted upon a 
central plate, from tln‘ haft whuJi IjiTs a tang tlirmst 
into a liole. In the next place, these hamlles and hafts 
are made of .sUch diverse materials, that the services of 
many kinds of artisans an' required iu their pre- 
paration. Ivoty, mother*ol' pArl, hone, horn, ebony, 
ligt^m vita), tortoise-shell, metal — all are used for 
Bids purpose, and inueli skill is displayed in cnttlnj^, 
polishing, stamping, staining, hloKching, .studding, and 
variously' ornamenting J*fe handles and hafts so made. ' 

. If we could trace tlie travels of a set of knives anil 
forks ill and through and around Sheffield, \vc should 
se^how little there is to represent the factory system 
Clf’l.pancashire. In the vast buildings of that busy 
county, a hale of cotton goes in at one door, and comes 
out at another in t^o form of woven calico; but •there 
are no Sheffield buildings in which a bar of iron hecomoij \ 
transformed into knives and Works. The converting 
yand filling, and shearing and ensting^^of the steel, tbj' 
j^^^ging, and griixling, and polishing of the blad^ th:0' 

I Ashioning and finishing of the haft or handle, and 
putting together of the component eleineuts--aUT«fl[t^i 
the aid of different persouB, exorcising diffbrent 
of skill in didbreut worksliops.* A ki 
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has to run about the town picking up the bonf‘8 
and muscles which are to form its organism;, and 
this is the case whether 'the knife bo cheap or costly. 
'J'liere are knives and forks made at Sheffield f«r jthe 
' South Amellc^^l nmrket at as low a price as twopence 
per palr^ and there axe kirvos and fork'? of silver and 
gold resplendency ; yet all arc producedr in what may 
he called the piecemeal w'ay, rather thar^on tlie factory 
system. ^ *' 

^ Cheap as our productions are. in this brandrof 
manufacture, tliere is, at anyrate, V'lic* kind of cutlery 
in tvJ-dcl^^!^I'roiu*Ii have beaten us. Did any one 
ever sce‘‘an KngHdi dasp- knife which eould ho sold 
retail for one lialf-pWuy ? We confess to luive never 
met with such; yet they are to be foviud in Eranoe. 
Tlicy are very rude pocket-knives, formed of a rough 
' bla(^»* of coniViioii iron, fohling^iinto ii».i eqnallj' rough 
turned cylindrical handle of woo(V paintt'd in partv- 
coloiir like children’s lialf-peimy toys. 'J’hoir utility is 
of course very limited, from the softness of the metal: 
hut as they will cut bread, and api)les, anti other prl^ 
visions, and V*an 1)0 i)urdiaso(l for live centimes eatdi, 
they arc said lo be iis'^d in inmieiise mmihers by 
the jCountry people of France. Wide, indeed, is the 
interval between iKeso hiimhlo productions and th,e 
magnificent show-knife in Messrs Botlgcrs’s wartToom 
at Sheffield, with its 1800 blades; or the lallipuiian 
knives and scissors, of which it takes a good round 
number to weigh one grain. 

THE LAST OF THE T 11 0 U B A 1) () U 11 S. 
In reading of the recent excursion^ vhieh our aspiring 
neighbour, tlio president of the Fremdfrepiiblie, has been 
making throughout France, our eye is eaiighl by tlie 
iWord ‘ name ol^)lle,of tb(‘ towns at^.vhieh he 

baited. In that plaet*, situated on the Oaronne. about 
a day’s voyage south of Bordeaux, there Jives a man 
commonly tvdled ibe Last of tlie Troubad»)nrs — a 
peasant-poet, writing for Languedoc and Ih'ovenee « 
a man who sings and speaks and writes in the pro- 
■xineial language or pufoia of the surrounding district, 
but in such a way as has made him entliubiastically 
welcomed all over the south of Fr.'mco. The name of 
this man is Jacques tJasmin. He is a Jiuirdrehser, keep- 
ing a little sliop in Agen. lie is about lifly-onc years of 
age, strong, vivacious, frank, full of passionate energy, 
entertaining tlic utmost conlidence in bis o\\ n -powers, 
but using them with the greatest good sense relatively 
both to their nifinugement and to the objects and 
manner of tlieir employment. While we know that he 
is really popular to an extent of wlilcli we in our cold 
England can hardly form a conception ; that his songs 
amt poems are in the mouths of the countrymen who 
labour in the fields or sit by their firesides; that when 
ho recites before assomffiies of piTluips 2000 people, tlic 
ladies tear the flowers and feathers out of their bonnets 
to weave tliem into garlands for him ; we know, ltko»- 
wise — ^and this is tlv? most remarkable thing of all — 
that he has a rule of diligent, labour, of revisal and 
correction, which he follows as conscientiouslj' as jf 
his taste and princix>le had been fasliioned in a classicjil 
school. Vwo volumes of his poems liave been trq.ns- 
lated into modem French, and am primed side by s'ide 
with the originals; and to these a third has recently 
beenjulded, which contains sevi?ral|^ things particularly 
worthy of note. 

, Through the kindnesi^,of a friend, some of his more 
recent pieces hj^ye reached, us, and it is clcaif that 
he continues ro improve* is ji^vory way, in so^fl^ 
as wo con understand him, a very singular spcctrn^ 

, of Ute poet of the. people. An inability to enter into 
other natibnalUios tliaii our own, may prevent our 
rating him i^uito so»high as his countrymen say he 
, desem‘S; but wq ceri^iily d<^ see that his* plan of 
: operation is a rare, a strilMng, aiM a mtwt eflbctivo one. 


He Stands in the exceedingly odd position of a trou- 
badour and a classic combined. Though professing to 
disdain extempore efihsions, he is both ^ui<& and clever 
at them ; but for nothing in the world will he forego 
the delight of doing all,, the justice to his favourite 
subjects that the most elaborate and careful treat- 
ment cun enable him to render. His are jSo ‘ touch- 
and-go ’ compositions. He tells tlie story of the people 
in fictions so exquisitely true, so replete with beauty, 
3 'et so familiar and peasant-like, that can ixicall 
nothing similar to these compositions in the whole 
ro'uiicl of popular poetry. (h:abbe may be as genuine 
and hearty — and there are among his poems some of 
which Jasmin often reniiiuls us — but Ch'abbc was the 
lik'iosteof the jiarish, and painted from* an eminence; 
vvhilt* Jasmin stands in the crowd below, and sketches 
the gn)ups among which he mingles. 

Jasmin knows nothing of ancient rules, yet ho is as 
severe as any master of antiquity in self-judgment. 
Still more strai^ge is it, that this l*oct of the Feasants 
^las ne.ycr disdained his original x>rcfession, but con- 
tinues as usual to lather and shave the chins of his 
countriunen, and to dress the ladies’ hair. More 
stryngo yet, he refuses all pay for his recitations. 
The single announcement of his name is / ‘iiough to 
draw immeme audiences, and Ins appearance excites 
an enthusiasm, compared with which that of a Jjondou 
crowd for *>cmiy JJnd, is described ns cold and 
faint. AVlu n he is on one of his missions, under- 
talvc'ii for religious or charitable purposes, he does not 
refuse to scatter iinjwomptus in return for hospitality 
and compliments ; hut not for the best of objects will 
he ]H*rmaiic*iitly degrade his art. He will give out lo 
the public at large only whiif he has carefully designed 
aiifl mature<l. A sketch of one of Ida pocmis, entitled 
f Wf:'y Mmiha^ may give some idea of tlni subjects in 
which he mqst deliglits, and his manner of treatipg 
them. 

Manila was a jiuor girl, well known in the town of 
Agen as Ii^ing iJiirty years on public charity: one 
whom, as Jasmin says, wc little rogues teased whenever 
she vent out to get her small mipty basket fillcil. For^ 
tliiiiy years, we saw that i)oor miot wohujii hohling out* 
lier hand for our alms. When she went by, we used to 
say: ‘JMarllia must be hungry, she is going out We 
knew nothing about her, yet everybody loved lier. 
But llio children, who have no mercy, and laugh at 
everything sad, used lo call out : ‘ Martha ! a soldier F 
and then Martha, wljo dreatled soldiers, used to run 
away. So much for fact ; but now*t*ome.s the question : 

‘ UV/yfdid .she run away?’ Jasmin, he says, 
self down to answer this question, at some th^u^itrul 
inoinent when tfie image of the jioor maiden, graceful 
even in rags, i»re.‘*jnted itself lo him ; and after liaving 
^diligently sought out her previou.s history through a 
‘number of channels, the result was the following 
relation. 

It was* a beautiful day, and the clear pure waters 
of the river J.iOt were murmuring on their banks, wlmn 
a young girl Avalked by its side with' a disturbed 
and anxious look. In the next town, the young men 
of the village were engaged in balloting for the edn- 
scription. The young girl had a lover tliere; her 
fate was entwined with his; and her whole aspect 
shewed how deep and heartfelt M^as her anxiety. In 
her heart she prayed, but she could not keep still. 
This maiden was Martha. Another girlj too, 
there: sh^ also had trouble in her eye, Jmt wot pro- 
^ou|ui like Martha's. This was Annette, a weighbonr*s^ 
daughter. The two girlie talkeii . togctliei^ of tlieir 
dgubts and fears, but each in lier own way* At length, 
Annette tSbk alarm at her friend's iwttmidty of awx^ 
She endeavoured to soothe her: ^Takeco^ge; it is 
noon, we shall soon know ; but ym are treeing !&lm . 
a reed. Your iqpk friglitei^ If ekoiSd be 
chosen^ ivould it kill yottr *l,doa't>,know 
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repIioc^MartJi:!. Forth witli, Annette bvgins to rcfnon> 
fitrate: ‘Surely you would not be so foolish as to die 
of love — m§n never* do — why sliould women ? . If my 
young man, Joseph, were to be drawn, I should lie very 
sorry; but 1 should never piink of sucli a thing as 
dying for him.* ^ » 

So tho*)oving and tlio light young ’maidens go on 
discoursing. The drum is heard at a distauee ; it 
draws nearer; it announces the return of those who 
have been llj^rtunate enough to escape*. Now, whicli of 
those two girls will have the hup]>iness of beholding 
her lieloved? Not Martha, ahis ! 'I'he thoughtless, 
gay, joyous Annette is to he the favoured one, tor 
Joseph is there among the youths who liave drawn tlie 
fortunate luiinber. As for James, he is flrjv\v-n,4ind he 
must go. A fortnight afterwards, Annette, who would 
have been so ofisily comforted, is married ; and James 
takes Ids sorrowing forewell of poor Marcia. If war 
spares Ifiin, he. promises to return witli a whole ho.art 
to her. So ends the first part or eaiitik of the piece. •, 
The second begins : 'Phe month of ay •returns 

again; and it is painted as only the sfiutlicun poets 
can paint it — how often in the liouhadour songs do 
sucli pietures as these returii? — ^ • 

Aay, aw<*et May, again is eoiiio, 

May, that fills the land witli hlooi./; 

On the laughing liedgtuows’ sid<‘ 

She liath s])read her treasures with** 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

>Vhere the nightingale* hath iniule . 

Every branch and (‘ver\ tiee 

Jling with lier su<*et inel(Mly. 

Sing ye, join tlie chorus gay, 

Hail this merry, merry M;iv ! 

Vj), then, cliildreu! let »is go 

W'lfore tin' blooming roses grow ; 

In a jo\ful eompany • 

We the bursting llowers will st'c, 

But in the midst of all this bapidness, poor Martha 
sings her sad song alone: — ‘The swallows are come 
back ; my own two birds are come to their own old 
nest. No one has sep^^^^ated them as loe have been 
parted. J low bright and pretty they are! and rouii^l 
their necks they wear the little bit of ribbon wliieh 
James lied upon them when they ]>ecked the golden 
grains out of our clasped hamis.’ 
i P(>or Martha! she sings and eomphdns, sick at heart 

and ill in body ; for a slow' fever has eomo uiion her, 
and she seems to be dying. Just at that juncture, a 
kind old friend, guessing tlie eause of lier decline, does 
a^oigfleent act A\ith a Aiewt{) her resloratioil. ■•He 
soils a ’^ne, gives lier the money, and^Avitb this com- 
mencement of a fund, Martha labours inecssantly, 
hoping to got the means of buying li^r lover’s freedom, 
llcrkind friend dies: this is discouraging; but still she, 
proceeds. She sells the dw'elling he bad bequeathed to 
her, and runs with the money to the priest of the village. 

‘Monsieur Ic CimV she says, ‘1 have broliglit you 
the whole sum. Noiv you can write : buy his liberty, 

1 beseech you ; only do mit tell him who has obtained if. 
Oh, / know lull well that he will guess who it is ; but 
atill do not name me, nor feel any fear aixpit me, for I 
can work oii till be conics. Quiekly, go^id, dear sir — 
quickly bring him back.’ Thus the second part closes. 

The tliird begins: — -Noiv comes tlic difficulty of a 
search for tho missing lover ; for in the time of the 
Bm|»eror*8 glPeat wars, it was no easy matter to follow 
out .career of a conscript. The kind jiricst was 

akiUVtl enough in his own field : he could hunt oua a 
afhiier iii his sln^ and bringf'hiqi back to the fold, but 
^ to find a nameless soldier in the midst of an army-ir 
onewli^ had not been heard of for three years— was 
aiiotto i^Qg* However, no pains were spared. Time 
wisht stiU Martlia' worked to replace part of 

whaa lie had exp0nd<4 to have somefcliing more 

to beirthW; news of her p«arsevering love was 

spread iforoad, and everybody loved and' sympathised 
with her. Garlands were hung on her door, and little 
presents against her bridaf >vero prepared by tho 
nyiSens. Above all, Annette was kind and eager.^ 
Thus every one considered lier lictrOthed, and the 

inarriago only waiting for^hc hridegre^om. At length, 
one Sunday Inorning after mass, the goo<l priest pro- 
duced a let tip* : it wa.s from James. It told that he 
hijd reot'ived the gift of freedom; that lie was coming 
the next Suiid^iy. J Not a wjird ivaa said qf his real 
deliverer, llavinj/bi'en ilcft in the villagc^a limnclliug, 
his* notion was, that his mother had at' ‘Iqjfgth m:idc 
herself known, and done this kind action. Ho exultdfi 
in the thought. ^ ^ 

'J'hti week passes away, and after mass tho ivholc 
inqiulntioii of ilio village awaits liis coqiiiig, tho good* 
prh'st at their ^lead, ‘land IMartha. poor Martha, his 

side. The view iviiieh ourjioet gives of the soeiie—of 
tho village road — of the expecting parlies, is in tho 
Ijighest degree beautiful and arlistie. All on a siKhlon, 
fit tho distant turn in the road, two li^pires are .seen 
aiqiroa-ching -two soldiers : the tall one, there eai! he 
no doubt about ; it is James, and how well he looks! 
lie is grown, he is more manly, more formed iSjr far 
than AA hen fie went away ; but flio other, aa'Iio can it 
be? It is more like a Avomaii than a man, though 'in 
soldier's clothes; and a foreigner too — how beautiful 
and graceful she is ; yes, it is a t^tutinihre. A woman 
with James! Who can it be? Martha’s’ eyes rest 
on her— iiia<Vy, and Asith a doathliko fixedness; and 
even the priest and the iK'oplo arc dumb. Just at 
that moment, James sees IiLs old lovo. Trembling 
:md coiifiisetl, lic*stt>ps. 'j'ho priest can no longer be 
silent. ‘James, avIio is tliat woman r ’ and trembling 
like a culprit, he answers : i AJy Avifo, monskyr — 1 am 
married.* A Avild ery ^ssiu's IVoin tho crovAl— it iS 
Martha’s ; but she neitlier weeps nor sighs : it is a 
burst of frantic laughter — Ihencyforth her reason is 
gone for ever. * 

'Hiis is the touching story wliich Jasmin has elnbo- 
ralod from tho irlea of iioor crazy Martha^ We have 
sketched it as a fair speeinien.of Ids manner of dealing 
Avith .a suggestive fact; but in truth one grand charm 
can in no Avay be made known to the English reader. 
Keailing hi.s poems through tlic medium of a Kreiieh 
translation, jirinted side by side Avilh the original, we 
cannot hut see Iioav condensed and expressiA'c is the 
I’roveiijal. It lias been well di'fined :is ‘ an ancient 
language, wliich lias met with ill fortune.’ During the 
twelfth I'enUiry -from 1150 to IiiSO — it harl reached a 
high degri'C of perfecti^ u, having lieon the first of 

I those to which tlio Latin gave birth after the inroads 
of barbarism.^ You i'ind in it ’a mixture of Spanish, 
Italian, and Ijaliii. ’Phis first formed iiiodorn tongiio 
Avas violeiitlj* arrested in its ])p|gress at tho commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century in tho w'ars of thd 
Albjgenses. There Avas no political eentre, how'CA'cr, in 
tlic land of its birlli, and it fell into disuse, and became 
merely a patois. Jasmin has imposed on himself 
the singular task of usITig tliis language, j:ot exactly 
as now .spoken in any oiu* place, but as it was written 
ill its purer times ; and wherever he goas, ho is 
tin*Jerstood, even by the Catalonians. Sometimes Iw ■ 

! brings up an ancient Avord, and sometimes coins ono of ' 
immediate affinity to the old, but always Aviih discro* 
tion and good sense? An aninsing anecdote of hidSi has ; 
been recorded lately. During one of bis ^ 

wandtirings in tlic south, it ^*ms he was cballengcidi 

J)y an enthusiastic patois rlymer to iiVound of , 

sjbjfects in twofify-four hours; both poets to, be 
lock and key for that space. Tins is the answer, of 
troubadour: — 

‘Sir— I recoive<l only yesterday, eo, the 
departure, your jjoetic ^allenge ; but 1 
had it come to mo at at^er so Bpp«irfcwh» JE 1 

should not have acc^ted it, What^ air V' y# to' | 
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my IMuse, >«rHo delights lu air atid liberty, thtcondn^ 
moiit of a close room, guarded by sentinels, where s}ie is 
to treat of three given, suhjeots in twenty-four hours | 
^ Three subjects in the space of twenty-four hon^! 
*yoii terrify \ne! Allow me to inform you, in all 
humility, that ,thc muse j'lm arc for uhieing in so 
dangerous a predicament, is too old to yjuid more than 
two or three verses a day. My five principal poems 
[they are here named] cost me twelve years* ilaboftr, 
and they do not amount in all to couplets. Ine 
chances, you see, are not equal. Ywur Muse will have 
performceCTft^ triple task before miiie, i>oor thing, has 
Ibund 'herself ready to begin. 

*1 dare not, then, eK'ter thq lists with you ; the stecMl 
which drags my car painfully along, and yet come.s at 
a last to its journey’s end, is no match for a r.".il\vay 
carriitge. The art whicdi produces vefscs, one by one, 
cannot enter into combination withr niecluinism. JMy 
Muse, th€.*refore, declares herself conquered beforeliaiul, 
and I fUlly autboriso you to I'egisfer the fact. , 

* I have th% honour to be, sir, yours, ^ 

* * , ‘ .Tac.qi'f.s Jasmin. 

*P,S . — Now that you know the A/ffsc, please to know 

the Man. 1 love glory ; but never dul the success of 
others disturb my repose.’ « 

•It should be acUlotl, that Jasmin is always to be found 
among those who contend against tin* extreme centra- 
lisation of Franco. i llis wliolo character and turn of 
thouglit is provincial. * The country avhs inv cradle ; 
in the country shall )je my grave.* nii=% iudiiencc ia 
always moral, calming, and healthful. 'Flu* poet is no 
revolutionist ; he seeks only for the triiimiibs of self- 
conqueat and virtue. It may be vayl, that bo is too 
full of the cultivation of bis art to be a iioJiticinn ; but 
lie appears to us ^<0 Ikj tyidy patriotic, and to put aside 
I \ho tom^jorary polemics of the fiay with a dignity wliich 
is very fur from imlidercncc*. 


N K AV () U L E A N S, 

The great city of the southern states of America, Now 
Orleans, is *000 of the, most interesting 'in the world, 
and pnisents human life in a very peculiar aspccd. it 
is a singular place, with a singularly van- jus i>oj>ulution. 
Almost every nation of tho earth has its representative 
tliere; mid the Levee on a clear day pre8C‘nta a scene of 
activity' and bustle hardly to be witnessed olsewbcre. 
Xhc city is situated on the eastern bank of thc^'MIssis- 
sippi, nearly ninety miles from its mouth, and extends 
almut dve miles by the course of I be stream, from 
■Carrolton at the northern, to the Fowder Wharf at the 
southern end. ^t is built on what was once a swamp, 
and wduit is but little else now j and is protectctl from 
the overflow of the waters of the river by an tjnbank- 
ment called the Leve<^ This mound, for so it may 
properly be termed, extends fully 300 miles along the 
Mississippi almVe and below New Orleans, and serves to 
prevent the river from inundating the plantations un ifs 
banks. At the citjPJ it is so cemstructed .as to yiehl 
wbarfaift* for vessels of every dl^cripiion, from the M>road 
horns* of the Father of Waters to the splendid steam- 
boats of «thc great western rivers, and the noble ships 
which fravisrse the ocean. *i’be city does not exleijd a 
greater distance back from the Mississippi, at . any orfe 
point, tlian half a ; and ho who ventures further in | 
thatf direction, will soon flnd i|im*ilf confrontctl by a 
swamp, mid surromided by alligators or some other 
®qiiiglfy J^midable dwells in the mawiiy bmds ©{warm 
souUiern otimsies. streets mi mostly straight,, 
grossing each othe? right gngSea. •The Inaisos Ih the 
old osFrsiHdi patt df the city are atuccoed, and genorany 
not morie timn ttW, storaya high ; while those hi tlie 
Amorioan 4a eidWd the second munici- ; 

3^^ty,.a r%aiiM PbriPk«''fti»d n? fw storeys in 
■ ^eaiesS the '?iver^ and 

^ W'^voted gjitmat eatdmdveiy iq. 


I business, and present the greatest activity and con- 
fusion. Those persons engaged in mercantile ^rsuits 
are to be seen hurrying along wdth rapid gtep j whilo 
drays, driven by. slaves, and laden with cotton, sugsr, 
aiid other products of tho^south, make a continual, roar 
from sunrise. 

The winter *8ea8on is the most excithp^ in New 
Orleans, for it is thcMi that business is at its height. 
That portion of the Levee set apart for steam^’hoats is 
the most crowded i)firt of the river-front; anUJt often 
occurs that forty or, fifty stemn-boats, varying from 
1000 to 2000 tons each, are lying there at one time, 
discharging or receiving cargo. Throughout almost 
the wliulc day, the ])]acc is one mass of human beings, 
iitM’cluMulise, and drays. There are thousands of bales 
of cotton, mountains of pork, countless barrels of 
flour, hundreds of hogsheads of sugar, and immense 
quantities of other goods, tho produce of tlie great 
Valley of flie Mississippi. Tlic pufl’ of steam from 
Jhc Jiigb-prcssivre engines of the huge steam-boats, 
niinglcci with tiio songs of the slaves, and the confusion 
incident to tho business transacted in the place, make 
the beholder think the Levee a pandemonium ; while 
from the extraordinary activity of the throng of liuinan 
beings hcfori‘'him, bo concludes tlnit nearly u*, cry indi- 
vidual among' tliem is in pursuit of that wliicWis as dear 
to tlK' purfcuer as life itself. New Orleans is, and has 
been, the gMteat mine from which the young.nicn of 
America extract fortunes, and Ihcro thousands of them 
spcnd^tlicir early manhood in the search after wealth. 
Keen, eager sons of tradi,* they are, and tlu'y turn neither 
to iho right nor to the left in their determination to 
obtain gold. Tb(‘.v come from tho north, the cast, the 
great w(‘st, and the south, to set their lives uj)()n tlie 
east ; and cither gain a fortune, or lt?ttvo their bodies 
to mtjulder amid tin* swamps, or fcrtUi86*tbe soil of 
Louisiana. Jimius, in one of his private letters ^lo 
AVoodfall, says: ‘ Jjct your wliolo aim be at a com- 
jHdeiicy; for vithout it no man was ever happy, or, 
I doubt, even liouesi.’ Jt appears as if every young 
man in New Orleans bad that sentence engraven 
upon bis IieMrt, aiul acted aec|jr(Ung to it. Some run 
kdo dissipation, anfl die t)reiiutturelyf far away from 
Ijbmo and friends; all that is hoard of ahem is, that 
they were carried otf by the yellow fever at Now 
Orleans, find cxjiired among strangers, unpitied and 
unnionrned. Others succeed in accumulating wealth, 
return to liicir homes old nien at tho age of forty years, 
and drag out an existence, imbittored by a broken 
cmistitntion and enfeebled liealth. 

• Till* unlading of the river craft* furnislios enjoy- 
ment for tliousands of clerks, who are to Ins wen on 
the Levee, duHng the liours of business, actively 
eng'iged in supewutejiding the discharge of cjirgoes. 

, 'riie climate is warm, even in winter ; and the usual 
dress worn by the male population is cloth trousers, 
light coat ami waistcoat, and brcaid-brimmed fitraw-hat. 
This is the most common cosliime worn by the clerks ; 
and they contrast Btr<mgly in their light dr©S» and 
white con>pk*xion8 with the swarthy slaves, m coarse 
jeans, at their side. The sun is so poworfiil at certain 
times, as tc^make it essential for the loupger to protect 
himself from its rays by an umbrella; bqt H is ouiy t)»e 
man of leisure who epjoys the luxury. The, inerehi^ut 
has no time for holding umbrellas; Ho 
quickly, and transact hia business, or firfi oiP SOcOess* 
When the flay flcclineS, the lai'ge 
take.tbejj? departure for the < up-river 
t%u there ia a aceuo of es;cil^mentfli:Poil)| 

The puWlo are fomiliar iritH tho 
^le Mississippi thfougli 

there they are im '''Im/klPtikfc 
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tho now of the escaping steam; the^swift stream of 
the great river carrying the imge mass downwards, in 
spite of tlie force of its powerful engines ; or the jo^^ons 
song of the black slaves, or deck-hands, who pour *0111 
a favourite strain as tho J)oat loaves her moorings, 
and dasj^ies her hefti\ against tho^cur/ont of the 
turbulent* Mississippi. No ; these things are past his 
art ; they can only bo appreciated by being aeon, and 
onco seep, will never bo forgotten. 1 have often stood 
on shore, (%wntching tho huge cruft as they moved 
from their moorings, and struggled against tho stroiim 
-^listening to tlie hoarse growl of the escaping steam, 
and the wild song of the black slaves; and, as the 
bright rays of the sinking sun tly(*d the heavens in 
purple and gold, and threw a lilusU ovct tli« bn^ad 
river, I have felt as if witnessing the realisation of a 
dream. As night settles down, the excitement dies 
away; and by nine o’clock, tlie JA*vee is^ silent, 'Pla* 
figure of some olHcer, or boiit^jand, is the only human 
form to be seen where of late so many Ihonsands were 
moving; tho bustle and eonfusion of the day, i.» changed 
for tho sound of the slowly-escaping steam of a newly- 
arrived boat, and the sluggish surge of the turbid 
waturs of the riven* us tiny break upon the shore. » 

"riie i^nters of the south are a peculiar ]))*oj)Ie, and 
may properly be designated the ari.st<itTaey ol their 
section of tlic country. In the winter season, those 
residing along the Mississippi and its linFer Iriluilaric s 
usually resort to New Orli'iins 011 husinesh eonueetetl 
witU tlieir jdantations, and generally eontinr^ themselves 
to the largo hotels or the stn'ots adjacent. They 
aeldoin trouble theniK'lve.s about the details of trade, 
and go to New Orlean;^ in the business season only 
to have their accounts se’ttled by their agiiils, 
or to joip^in the festivities of the time and place. 
The mujonty of them an* tall, well -formed, nohle- 
IfHiking men — ilignified in deportment,* and manly in 
nppounmee. They walk with a slow, deliberate tread, 
ns if m*ver in a hurry, and move along like men 
entirely independent of llu; eares of this w'orld. 'J’hey 
'Contrast strongly with the lm:y% hustling sons of 
trade from thg north, 4^v ho transact hnsim ss for and 
among thiup ; they appi'ur to entertain a snpreifie 
eonteuipt for labour, and for those wlio submit to 
it for a livclibood — a feeling they imbibe in childhood 
from the circumstance of tlu* labour of their plan- 
tation^ being performed by slaves— mere human cattle 
ill the estimation of the plant(*r. 

T(Mhe stranger, one of the most interesting jdat'es in 
the city is the ayct ion-mart in Jhink\s Arcadfj. where 
' are dispofit»d of in the same manner thatliniiAuls 

are iir England. During my rcsidonee in the great 
ConuneroiaJ emporium of Louisiana, I often yi'^ited the 
ijave-markets— often saw slaves soM, but 1 must say 1 
DOTOr, ill a single instance, u Uncased men seiiara’teil 
from their wives, mothers from their children, or chil- 
dren ff0ni their pnronU. Tho sales by auction in 
lijmk’s Arcade wore cither of individual npgracs without 
roifitjives, pr of whole families. I am no advocate of 
that ^l^ing system of slavery which tarnishes tho 
eennt^eon of my native laml, hut cinuUmr obliges me 
tp hp'tnithful when sinvikiiig of it. Noj^ocs tu’c sold, 
llpISfWri and tlie whites wlu> dispose nj them so are 
dldioato in tho operation. One scene wlikih 1 
In 2 ^ew Orleans will nut readily be effaced 
inanw» and as it will illustrate •piy sub- 
I: endeavour to describe it. 'fhe auction- 

A low WOh about iriO'fect loofisby feet 
Mpf Wted, and provided with seats fooi tho 
ita the traimction of biisinesst and an 
The nogfoea are placed u^u 
Iliatfbrm imntediately in iVont of the 
'asaninhlea 'around the animal on 
dpsirona of pnrtihosing being neafeat 
'ctwnmenc^d by rooding a 


'Assuring tho pooplc assembled that the ftoy— for all 
maje slaves arO so called, no matter wliat their ago — 
was freo from the crimes and jlihabilities proscribed by 
l|l>f-;-lhat is, not given to thieving or idleness — h^ 
solicited a lad ; nor was he long >tithoiit* receiving on^ 
Sonic of thejhidders askcv 4 the negro few questions as 
to his liabitf : ivliethcr he ever ran away? whether he 
had a wife oj children? ami wlint lie ivas able to do? 
7o th*^ first two queries, the boy answer(*(l that he had ; 
mid on being ^prelsed ns to his riiimiug, stqted that lio 
went to see his wnc, wlji) was on an adjoining plant ii- 
tioii. The anetioneor laughed the fault otf;,an 4 on tho 
negro stating that his wife was dead, the bidders eaus^d 
him to strip his coat ytf, aiK'/ began to examine his 
person. One fi'lt the muscles of liis arm; another 
opened his mouth, and imspeeted his tee^h, as you would 
tlmsc ot n lio^sc; and then his joints {uid home wero 
examined, to seewdicther lie was in all respects sound, 
'^riie poor wretch bore with patience, tlu? scrutiny ho 
yvas subjeeti‘d to, llnd cast many an anxious gfanco 
•tiboiit him as the bidding went on. l^e instinctively 
turned to eaeli lu'iv bidder, as if to fathom, if possible, 
the character of Ids prohjihJc master; ami if the pro- 
spective purchaser did not i)Ossef<.s a face expressive 
»of kindness, the countenariee of •the negro fell. Jests 
were hamli(‘d about at the ex])ense of the poor creature ; 
and idler a determined elfort on tlie jiart of tlie sales- 
, man to make tlie most of his 111014 the boy was sold to 
• tlie highe.st ladder, ami removed from the platform. 

I (Itherj v.eri* plaei'd upon the stand for disposal, 
among whom vas a young yellow woman of the age 
of twenty-two or three years. She was rather pretty, 
neat and tidy iu,a}fixviraiu (‘, and modi*ht in deportment. 
The auctioneer proclaimed lier merits aloud, and alU*r 
enuiiHTating her qualitie’itions as a hou^e-servant, 
closed fiis Jaiidation of her by saying that t4ie vvaa*a 
good Olirislijui ! ■' a eharaeter he coiisideix*d valuable, 
'file ]K)or young woman felt lier degraded situatipn, 
and the Idood mounted to lier temiffes as she sat 
Jiiid bore the scrutiny of the pur(*hasers. There was 
hut little deli<*aey of feeling exhibited , towards her 
by the inoh of hiilders, and she was obliged to submit 
to the same indignities as the man, hut seemed to feel 
them moie keeidj". ('oarse, brutal jests were uttered, 
to all of wliieli she listened in silence, but her eyes 
tilling witli tears. J turned from the soul-sickeiiiug 
spectacle, and wjis glad to hear the auctioneer say, 
as J wa.s leaving the place, that the price ollered for 
her was not sutlieiciit and tliat she would, not then 
he .sold, 'fhero are other shivo -markets in the city, 
an l oilier ohjw'ts of in. >r(’stj which I.must defer till a 
futme opjHirlunity, 

TRIALS OF THE LONDON JAILERS 
FOR MURDER. 

admirers of Hogarth’s works will bo well aequaintod 
•with one i»lalo ol‘ a very remarkable nature. It is in 
some of the popular edit ions cul/fd * Bam bridge on Ti^ial 
for Murder;* hut strictly, it only represents his exanfii* - 
hation, before .'i committee of the House of Oomtnons, ^ 
in one of tlie dungeon.s of the Fleet Frison, fif wluell ho 
•xAs warden. ’J’lic usual artistic aids of groupiug ai^i 
shading arc wanting in Hi is work as in many otjMOra'iy' : 
tho same master.* Jn rejoctlug these aids Uia’ 

was a true pro-Raphaelite j but ho did flat 
thoi^ recklessly or capricioufly : he had a great. 
in^viow. Do was the moralist or tho^iamtOF vri^ ^ 
Jirush and burin, ^ud could Jook at nothlii^ 
primary objects. JIc saw in his mlndV 
doing the actions of whjeh Jio wistjc^;^ 
impression ; and when ha bad . 

groq|di)g was uf;^ lia^.oniQUfi| It# 

'ltd- -fpoU is^ 
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narrative. The shadows might bo without bread t)i or 
mass— cold, meagre, or in. any other way dcfective-^he 
would not -touch them for* the finest effect of cliiaro- 
j^i^curo if it would enfeeble the exi)rcssion of a couRtr- 
nance, or hidfe some* detail ‘calculated to iraprci-s the 
spectator. It w?s the reality of Ids groujjs, ilot their 
harmony or picturesqueness, that were all in all to 
him. lie drew and coloured eorrectly, hurt he paid no 
further homage to the principles of pure art. And Jt 
involves nodisrcspcct for high art toUay^^that the uorld 
would havj^becn a loser if ITdJjarth Muid sacrificed fur 
its atttfinment the objects towards winch his peculiar 
genius instinctively carried Idin. 

The exandnation of V>ambrv*ge is the most fault}' of 
all his productions in an artistic sense ; hut its reality 
♦at once overi)«wairs the attention. see all the 

dctailtt'of the dungeon : the heavy staiiehioiK'd wdiidows, 
the thick oaken door burred un<l chtlfiiio*!. 'J'he group 
within is ixwhaps too well seen for^the natural amount 
of light ; but it was the artist's object to dejdct it 
distinctly, ami cvt*iy member is fully visibh*. Irl 
seerfiB strangely inconsistent Avitli the ])lace. Twelve j 
gentlemen, in the eourtly full dress of (leorge II.’s day, 
are gfOuixal round a temporary table. '!\»eir features 
eacldbit intense eurioAty mingled with anxiety. The* 
chairman h^s been examining a large iron instrument, 
made evideiftly for covering the liead, and holding the 
arms stretched out iifc a constrained attitude; and with 
a face strongly expressive of hjgh-ndnded indignation 
and deep compassion, he turns to the figxirc •‘of Bani- 
bridge behind. 'I'lnit figure is one of Hogarth’s 
master-pieces ; and it has been remarked, that impotent 
rage, terror, arxd detected guilt wefctneMT before so ' 
pow’crfiilly portrayed by art : the carriage, to he sure, is 
constrain^rl and uugracefnh enough ; hut oik' i^at first 
loo mucR absorbed in its moriR ellect to notice t!u’.*'e 
blemishes. There is another conspicuous figure ]»resi‘nt : 
a uctim with a^few rags on him, his face and liiid)S ema- 
ciated, and an instrument of torture, not xiulike that w hieli 
the chairm,an is handling, fixed to his arms and iiec'k. 

This abjevt-lookiug wretch is sujiposcd to he Sir 
Williain Rich, Baronet, whom the committed of inspec- 
tion found so heavily ironed, that fur a month before 
bo hmi not been able to remove bis c lotln s. This 
gentleman bud luul a bitter quarrel with Rambrhlge 
on a point on wbicli the w'iirden was very sensitive — 
prisfjn-fees. Jn liuit, the rapacity of the keepw\s w'as 
the great source of their cruelty, "J'heir a]qK»intnients 
could be made enormously lucrative by the ex.aeti(»n of 
extra fees. Bambridgo bad bought his wardeiiship. 
bad sunk a small forluno in the purchase, and w'as of 
course desirous to make the most of his bargain. Sir 
Williain maintained, that he had been hanclied from 
prison to prison for llic sake of entrance-fees, which, 
from ills being a barqpet, w'ore higher than lliosc 
■ exacted from tlic untitled. Sir William struggled 
against the legality of the exactions ; in fact, lie see«us 
to have been unable to pay them. A long tissue ot*' 
violences then occurftd, and, one gf the alttu’cations 
taking place where a shoemaKer w'tis at work, Sir 
William, driven to desperation by insults, threats, and 
immiiKmt danger from the armed turnkeys who wore 
lirescnt, strui‘k Bambridge with the shoemaker’s kni^,^ 
and 'slightly woundcci him. 11 ic committw w ho- visited 
the prison, in their report, then say: ‘Immediately 
after this. Sir William was loaded •with heavy irons, 

. and put into the dungeon on th<j common side for two 
or three days, and was #en removed to the dungeon 
onilic ^naster^s #de; in which deplorable situation, in 
the last hard wmier, lie^rcmiUhpd*terf days, and couUJ 
have fim but, charcoal^ which (there being no 
fireplace) the clo9^ dungeon, and the fear 

of TOing suftbcotetl, fcm^ex^d more dangerous - and 
Intolerable tiian th($‘.ffevcrity of weather. • 

* Bir WUHaitt the cSi»urt4)f Conrmmi Pleas 

tor red^,a tuliwas madelbrhis rariioval, gnd ligbWt^. 


irons. Sir William was accordingly remoVed, but the 
heavy irons were kept on him ; ar^d in that condition 
he suffered until tlic committee visited the ]IHson,’ 

There w'ere several criminal prosecutions raised 
.against^ the keepers of thcqirisons compromised by the 
reports of Colon/?! Oglethorpe’s committee. The treat- 
ment of Sir William Rich, liow-ever, w'as not one of the 
grounds, for be ajipcars to have survived the injuries 
be received ; and the public mind w'ns raised to sueli 
furious indignation, tliat it w'ould endure icotbing less 
than trials for murder. We have endeavoured to shew, 
iu a previous article, liow much humanity ow’cs to the 
oxjxosures of this committee, and to such proceedings 
by I lit* House of (.’oinnions generally, whenever it got 
the elite to any great outrage or i:ruelty. There is 
another instil lit ion, however, of which the proceedings 
on this occasion brought out the liigli protective func- 
tions- -trial by jury. T|^is popular institution, in fact, 
protected the accused persons from tlie fury of the mob, 
who demandcj] liicir blood. There couhl he no doubt 
that tlii'Vc'ports of the i-oinmilteo witcs. an exposure of 
:i dreadful system, or ratliev of a chaotic absence of nil 
sxstciu. It was natural that the jiublic should iinnie- 
dial^’ly desire io satiate their indignant venm'ance on 
the individuals who seemed to he mainly ins^umental 
in producing Vik'Ii horrors. lUit thos(‘ of the ])iiblic 
wlio exerei.^ed tin* important function of jurymen, had 
to tlivest theif minds of the inisleadingrinlluence of the 
general history of e x cuts, and set tliemseivcs coolly 
to the task of deciding whether the individuals before 
them had designedly and know ingly taken away lives. 
I'hat iu many respects they were guilty wTetehes, w'ais 
not to he doubled. Rut liad they actually committed 
iminkT ? or were tlu-y not rather the mere partakers 
in a vile sysliun of mismanagement, whu-h,*t»hough its 
g(‘iuTal rc'-ults wert‘ often fatal to life, inculpated all 
who had to do ^ ilh it, from the legislature, which passed 
im]ierfect and inconsiderate measures, down to‘ the 
turnkeys, who rivetU'd the cliaius ami drew' the bolts? ^ 
Ramhridg(‘ was brought to trial on the 22d of May 
172h for tile murder ot' Robert rastoll. Rut the very* 
nature of the accusation sheweikbow' di^eult it w'as, ns 
will as liow- unjust, to throw' tlic whole »'Si)onsibility 
of a hail system on one man. C.istell liad lieen kept, 
not in the jail, hut iu a spunging-honsc attached to it, 
in wliich Rainhridg<* w'as conccrneil, and where lie 
could jiillage the prisoiu'is more amply than eyen in 
tlie jirifeon willi all its abuses. It was of course only 
thoM* wlio could ‘bleed,’ or jiay well, wlio were so 
dispo.H^l (d'. .From time immemorial, these establish- 
jnelfis nave been a source of legitimate iiillage, 
the ilehtor soinelimcs prefers being privately in fiistody 
in such a ])lace, to the disgrace uttaclied to an actual 
committal to a pRblic jail. Ramhridge’s spuiigitig- | 
kgiise appears to have lieeii exactly what the London 
novelists descrihe such a place to have been a century 
lajter— a deu full of filth and dissipation, where the 
viciously extravagant and the unfortunate, arc syaterua- 
tieally fleeced with inq)artiiil severity. In general, the 
cdnimittal to the spiingiiig- house is the pilsouer’s 
choice. It w as not so, however, in CastellV instance. 
He prayed be committed to tlic prison. Thera w'as 
a man n.amet^ Wright in the house, ill of smiiJl-pox in 
an aggravated form, and Castell predicted that, if 
confined there, he would catch tlic disease and die. 
The fat/ll result thus anticipated for 

having deliberately brought it on, BanibMd^e waw 
tried fi>r murder. Ms conduct was rapiiciou^ 
amUtyrannical, but it was just that of otliOt 
his position. Tlieir power Imd irresppitsihlWty 
ra^cd Ibem in such acts } and it seem^ 
to make him solely responsible fer sttch « ! 
whole evil system m this man’s 
Bambridge was therefor^ 
yindietivo feeling was ' 

^ost created' 
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practice of the taw of Enjxlaiwl, there w'as an old form 
cdllcd An appeal of Murder, by wliich, independently 
of any public trial, a widow might conduct proceedings 
against the murderer of her husband. Rlaekstone 
mentions it as a process scf complicated and peculiar, 
that it had practically fallen out of use. Castell’s 
■widoMT, hoVcver, w'as urged to prosecute liainhridge by 
appeal. The proceedings, chiefly consisting of tech- 
nicjilities, fill a considerable volume. In the end. 
however, B^inhridgc was acquitted. 

An onslaught had been in tlie meantime made against 
another of the oflensive keei)ers -William Acton, liead- 
turnkey of the Marshalsea. He was brought to trial 
on the 80th July 1720 for murder, on the gropnd of ^le 
following statement of the committee of visitation: - 

‘III tiic year 172G, Thomas Bliss, a carjicnter, not 
having any friends to sujjport liiin, was almost starved 
to death in tin* prison ; upon -wliieli he eitleavonred to 
get out of the prison by a rope lent him h^' another 
prisoner. In the attempt, he was taken by the k(‘epei% 
dragged by the heels into the lodge, harbarodsfy be.ateii, 
and put into irons, in which he ^^as kept, sovtral weeks. 
One afternoon, ns he was (juietly standing in the ^yard 
with his<'jirons on, some of the said Achm’s men <*alled 
him insti the lodge, where Aeton was^theii drinking 
and merry with company. In about half an lioiir. 
Bliss came out crying, and gave an ac«*oipit that, A\h(‘n 
he was in the lodge, they, for their di\erhioii, as they 
called it, fixed on his head an iron instrument fwhieh 
appears to he an iron .skull -ea])), wliieli was siTcwed 
so close, that it forced the blood tuit of liis ears and 
nose. And he further declared, that his thumbs were 
at the same time put into a pair of thiimh-S'Tews, 
which were screwed .so I’ght, that the blood starte<l out 
of tJicm; ^Ad from that time he continued disordered to 
the day of his death.* ^ 

* Several \>iincsbes proved that such a sliocking scene, 
or something like i(, Iia<l oceurnd; hut in tfic testimony 

•of a number of jx’ojile, with peculiar motives actuating 
their evidence, .there wa.s niiich confusion. It was not 
clear that the man’s {Jeath was owing to the wanton 
torture — it nilfjht hat^e been occasioned by a fall^in 
attempting lo escMpo. 'I’liere was much confused testi- 
mony ns to the share which Acton had in the actual 
infliction; and some witne.s.sos vislicd to make out 
that he had been ])articularly Immane jicrsonally to 
the poor prisoner. Un these doubts he wa.s acipiitted, 
making a very narrow e.'ic.’ipo. 

There was a strong desire, however, to make a 
victim of Acton ; and, on tlie 2d August, he w|is qgain 
trial lor his life for the murder of George 
Bromfield. Tlie substance of the ^liarge was, that 

* Acton heat him inhunuiiily unmercifully, so 

that the marks and strokes of the blows weie vi^ibl^^ 
after his death. Not satisfied with this, lie juit him ih 
double irons, wiiich the man could not well bear, and 
put him into a hole which is damp, dirty, jyid narrow, 
sa*that he could not staixl upright or lie at length ; he 
was k^*pt there for several days. The prisoner tlu.*n 
began to relent, and took him into aiiolher place, but 
dill not tako the irons ofl' at that time. But the man 
having ecntriu'ted an ill state of hcalfh, when tlie 
prisoner thought it would be the oecasiofi of his death, 
he then took off the irons ; hut tliat was too late, for 
ho sh<in 4itid.* Here, again, there v.^as little doubt of 
th^ having been committed, In^t it was not 

it had been the immediate cau|p of deat)*; 
ip the {Jiecreey and irresponsibility or the* prison 
Atrinpiellnents, it could, not ho proved, that Acton was 
thP inditperi »0 ho was again acquitted. His enemies 
haf*/b0wever, prepared a whole battery of chances 
He WHS immediately put on trial for the 
John Newton. . This man had been put 
ih|6 W so loHthsOme, from the nature of the 

‘ kinds of AHh finding an entrance to it, that 
the descHptldn of It in the testimony is sickening^ | 


Btill, in following up a vile, reckless system, it could 
not* he shewn that the head -turnkc^y had committed 
delilierate murder, and he wa^ acquitted. Again, he 
Avails tried for the murder of Jameij Thomson, and agay^ 
acquitted. The ease waH,*in fact, not nAirly so strong 
as tlie other/ ’ » 

As the result of the trials and inquiries to which we 
Iqivc referred, there ^^e^e, i)f course, many secondary 
Iijnnsliinents in dismissal from offices ; and it would 
appe.'ir that iVe (/fiaiding parties had to bestow coii- 
sid<-rable sums inliiish-flioney ; for when ituhlic: feeling 
took a run again.st them, there seomeil no«en(>t<) the 
multitude of accusers. Their trials must also have 
been costly, joul their -jiobitioi/ wliile these depended, 
extremely lu‘r^o\lH 'D-.' public, however, demanded 
victims for the, gibbet, and were disajij’vinted with tha 
gimeral results, it is not to he regretted, hti^-ever, 
that they were hot gratified. Had Bambridge and 
Acton l)een hanged, the imhlie woiiltl have believed 
,^hat the system of e\t«)rtiori ami cruelly was efleetiially 
suppressed by examples so terrible, aril would in all 
jn-ohability have been grievously mistaken. ATlnlo 
they remained uneontrolleil, reckh's.s nieJi avouM yield 
to the impiklses of tlieir had jias.-iions, even at tite risk 
I of life. It is a phenomeruui exemplified every day. 
j Hanging does not always jmt down the prr|'ticc8 people 
i an* hanged for. Since the exjiosure Jiad been in this 
instaiK'e so efieetive, it was all>the better that the 
I public* sliould not have had re^l^on to siijiposc they had 
' got an ^tU^“lllal protection in putting to death those 
Avhoin accident rather than excess of guilt hatl selected. 
Attention A\as <lrawn from tlu* men to the syst(*m ; and 
it was seen, tlug. fhero wa.s more safety in preventing 
such frighifiil abuses, than in allowing men to perpe- 
trate tjuinn unchecked, with the chance of *id)6equept 
pmiisliinent. ' • 


A COllXlSIl CI1UHCH-YAB,1^ BY THE 
SEVERN SEA. 

IhciULvrs there is no county in all (irt^al Britain less 
known to the Indk even of tlie more intelligent portion 
of the community than Cornwall. Its geographical 
position has liithcrto isolated it, and it will probably 
he very long ere railways introduce any material 
alteration either in tlie character of the people or in 
the afpeef, of the land. 'I'he knowledge of Cornwall 
popularly tlifl'iised in J Jigland usually amounts to tln.s 
-"that it is a di'soluti iicninsula, barren and treeles.s ; 
that it contains im*\^ austihle mines, extending far 
midiT the sea ; that its miners ,'ind peasantry speak a 
jtatois quite unintelligible to .the jicoplc of any other 
jiarl of EugJand ; that it boasts a St Michaers Mount 
ami a Land's End ; and that its natives huA'C, from time 
iminemorial, eiijoyt*d^t.he unenviable notoriety of being 
merciless awr/c/s, devoid of the milk of human hihd^ 
lloAv unmerited tliis last stigma is, as applied 
to modern C’ornishmen, the ancgiJotes wc have to relate 
will sufficiently indica^. 

The church of the remote village of Morwenstow, iii ^ 
'Cornwall, is close on the Severn Sea, and the vicar’s 
glebe is bounded by stern rifted clifl's, feet high, ■ ^ 
(U^kney or Shetland itself i)erliaps does not contain a 
more >vild and ronuuitie place than MorWenltotiiTw . 
‘Nothing here bj^t doth suiter a sea-change.* ^ 
ments of wreck everywhere attest the nature of tktc i 
coast. If an unfortunate vgpsel is driven by a noHh*, ! : 
west or a south-west gale within the Horns of HdJftr 
lonul and radst^w Toiiits, Hod help Tier hapless iirewJ. 
ifor she is doomed *to certain destruction. Along tlie 
whole coast there is no harbour of 
but iron rocks. Here the roar of the ots^tt il 
sant, and in stormy weather appalltiOg/; 
waves Mien fiiug th^nselves^against 
and bursting w ith ifluiid^ring crasli^ seiiii ip'eir kpiray 
in salt-showers over tlie laod. TOe life led by the 
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dwellers near these solitary cliffs can bo but dimly, 
iniii^ined by the iiihabitantis of inland cities. Dufing 
the long dark nights of winter, tlioy listen betv^een 
/•liQ fierce bursts of the tempest, expecting evefy 
iiiunient to hear the cry human agony, ljrt)ni the 
crew of some foundering bark, rise abii’e the wild 
laugh of tlio w-aves ; and when morning breaks, they 
descend to the tugged beach, not knowing f^ liethQr thuy 
may not find it strewn witli \vrccl« and corpses, SPo 
tremendous ^is the i>ower of tl^e 8ea\)n vliis j)articular 
part of the coast, that insulated masses of rock, from 
ten to twettty tons in weight, ani freciucntly uplifted 
and hurled about the ^heaeh. Whatever stigma once 
attached to the people of thef coast as wreekers who 
allured vessels to destruction, or plundered ami 
fimrdered the fcelj)lcss crews cast ashoic?, a ch.'iracter 
the ve?y reverse may most justly be claimed by the j 


Majjy a startling legend of sliipw ivt;k can the ivorthy 
vicar tell you; and h^* will show you at His vicarage, 
five figure-heads of ships, 'ftnd numerous other melan- 
choly relies f)f his ‘flotsam and jetsam’ scnixdies along 
the coast of his parisli. In his escritoire are no le^iS 
lliiiii fifty or sixty Idlters of thanks, addressed to him 
by the relatives of mariners whose mortal ^remains 
lie has rescued from tlie sea, and laid vsille by side, 
to rest in the hallowed earth of his church-yard. JA‘t 
us visit this church-yard with hin\| and we shall see 
objects not seen efery day ‘among fhe tombs;’ and 


Her race Is tun— deep in the sand 
'fihe yields her to the Gonqucrlng wave t 
^ And: Cornwall’s sons— they fine thd strand— 

Kush they to plunder ? — No, to Mve / * 

But, alas ! mo qffort of * dark ,Comwall*S sot^s * could 
now avail. The captain of the Alonzo, a stetoi powerful 
man, is supposetl to have been ovcrmastoiXHl by his 
crew in the awdul excileiiiLMit wdien inipoiidiiig destruc- 
tion became a dread certainty. At anyristc, ho and 
they took lo their boat, and forsook the WTOck. What 
a moment w'as this for the spectators! Jfor a few 
fleeting minutes, all w'as breathless suspense — the 
boat now ritliiig on the cirosts of the mad billows, 
no1[v siftldng far dow'n in their mountainous hollow^s. 
One moment, it is siam bravely bearing its living 
freight — the next, drifting shoreward, sw'amped ! Hark! 
a terrible <;ry of despair echoes over the raging 
billow’s : it is tlie bk iided deatli-cry of the perishing 
mniincrs. Cajitain and crew, nine in number, all wore 
lost, ant> ail are now' sleeping side by side in their 
last long home, with their boat rotting over their 
lie.ids. One of the owners of the vessel iiosted to 
^lorWen.**tow' tp identify' the bodies of the crew. This 
was done chiefly by comparing the iiiitials(/jc)U their 
clothes and dn ihoir skins with the ship's* articles 
wliieli were cast ashore. One of tlie crew w'as a 
young Dane, *a remarkably' noble-looking fellow', ‘six 
feet two in lu'ight. On his broad cliest was tattooed 
the Holy' Kood' — a cross w'itli our Saviour on it, 
and his mother and St John striding by. On Ins 
st.-dwart arm was jui nnehur and the initials of his 
name, ‘ P. H.' — which on the ship’s list was entered 


oojeers xuh seen erury uay among ri.e lonios; ami jjcn.on. Three years after his burial, the vicar 

lii.ar Bloncs wl'w"- n>oHim-holy as are, fiivc ns a, u.nn.tfli a Dm.i.h consul, a k'ttor.uf.inquiiy 

ivison iij#udly to own the rogii ol ( oinwall.as our from tlm piiu'iits of this ill-fiiU‘il mariner iu IXummrlc. 


fellow-countrymen. 

>Iot to sp'.ak of the numerous seattei*ed single 
graves of drowred sailors, three cntii\5 crews of ships 
here rerit together. early all their corpses were 
found by the vicar in person, who, wiili liis people, 


searched fornhem among the r^ks and tangled sea- ;.etufc,to thee as his 

weed, when the storms had spent their Jury ; and liote .j., . sailor rests from all hi. wanderinss 


They' Jiad iractd him to the A/onzo, had beard of her 
wreek, ainl were anxiou> to know what hud hccoin© 
of his remains. His name was Bengstein, and ho was* 
engaged to bo married lo his Danish or swoel- 
1 heart, on his return liomc. ]*oor 0 / Danmark! 
Jvevcr more w ill tliy lo\cr return to claim thee as his 


they received at his benevolent hands solenm and 
l^efitting Christian sepulture. As a Irn'iil paper well 
remarked at the time; ‘Strangers as they won*, re- 
ceiving their Ir.st rest ing-jil ace fi’om tlio charity of the 
inhabitants upon w'liose coast tliey' w'crc throwifi they 
have not Ixhmi pile<l one upon aiuither, in a common 
pit, but arc buried side by s-ide, each in his own grave. 
This may sc'eiii a trifle; but reverence for the remains 


l>ntle. Thy gallant sailor njsts from all lii» W'andorings 
ill a solitary' church-yard in a foreign land. In heaveu 
Ihou luayst meet, liiin again — on earth, never ! 

Aimtlier anecdote related by' the vicar deeply affected 
us. 'rii(* brig llrro, from Liverpool to London, drove in 
sight of Morw enstow (Miffs in a terrible storm, and drifted 
t(nv;ir.!s Dude, a small dry haven to the southward. 
Her crew unhajipily took to their boat, 'were imme- 
diately *eapsi7A*il of course, and every' soul pij^shetfc' 


X* t ^ i . 1 uiineiv eawMAvu ui euuisr, iiiiu evei v aoui lirjpsiiesh' 

of the depart^ ft n Chris . an virtue, and is assocaaled ^ho ship itself dr»ve ashore at Bude, with the fiTstiU 
witli the most an hhme and consoUtwy doctrine of our burning .in lier cabin. Tliey found in one of her bertl.s 
holy reli^on. Ihey who thus honour the dead, will „ uible-a Sundiu -•seluail reward. A leaf was folded 


seldom fail in their duty to the living.’ Wc cordially 
ecHo this sentiment. • • 

At the loot of oHc group of grave.s stands the flgU 4 ;;o- 
liead of the Vahdonia, w'ith dirk and shield. The gal- * 


(k>wn, and a passage marked with ink nut hny dry, it 
was the Jfld chapter of Isaiah, and the 21st, 22u, and 
1 j X. j j • 'll !• I 1 1 • rni i2;Jd verses. There was apiece of writing-paper bet wcim 
hejd of the w'lth dirk mid sliield. The g^- leaves, Vhereoii the owner of the Bible had bcgiia 

lant crew sleep well biweath its shade! The Cakdonia j 

was a Scotch brig, bcloiiKing ♦, Arbroath, and was who lias'lio who possessed sufficient neAe and 

'i;^**'* "F*' ^ J''I>nsc tlic. proioucc ’of mind to quote this striking passage oSf 

entire c^.ot the rifoaro, and near tiro mounds which bon otr tho very brink S’ otorffity— 

a ^ ^ " V ,? as Ik’ wust have lioon, tiiat there >r*, ha^hr 

n shadow, of hope that l.o would’escape tho fkto 


dowh this «!ast*^ hejf % C lSar«forw^stow‘‘**'‘*"“*' 

bnrtf'-wtth » cJgn <if \ltoin 0«i Wtorwinstow, she qy wr^TFr^iiii ff. ... iii-LLir'ii;'~uSa?^wiii-~'' 

cneoaatfflied a foarfol SKmU) and despite every effort* to fcat^ iL 

ot.aito««hlp,4rnyo*ltianthofata»-M^^^^^^ 

‘ hy tlio ticar 
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mcnt of his messmates. On this occasion, the vicar 
took for lii% text tiie^Verses quoted by tiie sailor-boy, 
and every licarcr wept. * * 

AVe niijyht go on with the reminiscences suggested by 
njany a sailor’s grave, but Ve have said ^Miough to 
indicate ^\iiat romantic und pathetic Idstories of n‘al 
life are itit?rwovcn with this wild and solitary Cornish 
church-yard. Many a gallant mariuer who lias battled 
with the breeze of every clime, lierc calmly sleeps his 
last long w'jach ; and with him are buried who hluill 
say what hopes and loves of mourning friends and 
kindred ? 


THE VIN RGAR-PLAJST. ^ 

A VFAV years ago, tlie attention of domestic circles 
began to he arouseil by the n^porled introduction ‘from 
India* of a wonderful jilant, iiossesseit of projierty 
of eonverling treacle and other sacchi^rine llnids into 
excellent table - vinofjar. This rumour creijieil aif 
inquiry after the idant by thrifty housi'wivVs ; aiui 
the excitement subscqucnlly prodiua d by the frequent 
suggestion of the subject at dinner-parlit'S, led to ,the 
speedy di^usion of tlu'* vinej'ar-plant jhVm u^eliil, nc 
might a'tViost add, iridisp(‘iis:ihl(‘ .-'rtieU' in private 
families. Mor \mis this retarded by the reports pio- 
nnilftated 1)3” some rni.sehie\oii.s botanists, ^hal tlie use 
of AiiU‘gar so produced would insuro llie tlevcdopment 
of vinegar-plants In the stomach I 

The vinegar-] )lant does not exlnhit an}” of those 
jH’Culiiirilies which our ordinar}' ideas asMXMale witli a 
jt/ant. It inu}” he descriUsl iis a tough, gelatinous .snb- 
stanco, of a laile-hrowni^h colour; ami to nothing can 
it ho more appropriate!}” eonq>ared than to a ]ueee of 
boiled tripe.* It is usually placed in a small jar con- 
taining a solution of sugar, or a mixt,yrt‘ of sugar, 
treacle (or golden siru])), and water; and after being 
allowed to remain for six or eight weeks in a kitchen 
Clipboard, or other warm situation, the solution is found 
to b« converted into vinegar, this I'luingo being due to a 
kind of fermenlatioii caused by the plant. While this 
change is goiin? Hn, the furtlier development of the plant 
proceeds: it (fivides into twoilistinet layers, which in 
course of time would again increase in size and diviili-, 
ami BO on, each layer being suitable for removing to a 
separate jar for the production of ^ im'gar, 'J'lie layers 
may also be cut iiilo/jcqiarate ])iecc8 for the j)ur])ose of 
propagating more freely. The stilulion necessarily 
causes the viiu'gar to he of a siru])y nature, hut not 
t^siich an extent as to communicate a Havomilo.U ; 
^wl!en ^^'apo^^lted to ilrynoss, a large quantity of 
saccharine matter is left. * 

When tliis remarkable production was broughir before 
the notice of seimitific men, it was difficult to form an^ 
opinion rcsi>ecting it. The mieroscoiic sliewe*! it to 
have an organised structure ; but its peculiar character, 
and its remarkable mode of Ufe^ differed enlg’el} from 
any other know'u production. It has been instrumental, 
however in oi>euing up a lunv iield of inquiry, and 
recent investigations shew that it is not a solitary form 
of organic lifo, 

HUo vinegar-plant has hecn assigned n ^lacc in tlic 
largo ontl ohsoure order of Ibngi. It in fact, a 
familiar species of mould, hut in a peculiar stage of 
develc^tni^ntt Dr Lindlcy and most other botanists 
regarditii Ihe (Greville). To give 

a connect motion of the true character of thi^abnormal 
produc^on, it is necessary to allude briefly to thcAu^de 
of dev^ptnent in fungi. • 

mushroom family form an oi-der of the 
class ^<^y^ptogainia (Bowgrless plants), and iu their 
structi^ etttlreV ceUiilar— that is, their vihole 
sjibstaj|nb?'li eompoi^ of sltaple cells varying ih form 
and in iho^diflbrent species. In the 

ftm^tu m Wo distntet ftystc'ma*«the vegetative 
and reproductive; The tt^gtetative system eonslsts 


of variously merfifled fllaincnts, generally Coricciilcd 
in fhc earth or other matrix on which the fungus 
gro\^, and is the rntfcdlum oV spawn. This spawn 
is Veil known In horticulture, being ^aed Ibr tlu^ii 
production of mushrooms.^* I'lie reproductive organs 
consist of sptros, or spherical cidls, \bry minute, but 
performing tlie part of seeds in the higher plants : 
Ih'iise syores lire sometimes supported on simple flla- 
riKiitous processes hut in the common mushroom w'e 
find the gills oi*» iti) imder-sidi* to be the pjyt wliereoii 
they are i»rodii(‘ed, the wliole of the mushroom which 
we Ubo belonging in fact to the n^protlucti^c system. 
Now, in its iierfect state, the vinpgar plant presents all i 
the usual appearance oPcommoii mould. JJut in tlie' : 
state in whicli wc have it in an acetous solution, only i 
the vegetative f^.stein, or llu* siiawn, is developed aild* 
developed to an exjraordimiry exte nt— consisting, wlieii 
view'ed imder the; micros* *oi>e, e>f tilamentous llire^ads 
capable of produeiing the frii(‘tit1catie)n or perfect 
rdould wlieiieveT they are siibjecletl to the proper con- 
ditions. d’h(*s(‘ cellular jilaimmts by bt^ig so clot«cly 
interlaced te)gelheT, give the peculiar Icalliery npjiear- 
ance exhibited by the viiie‘gar-plajd. WIumcvoY the ; 
vinegar is .'iSowenl to evaporate, ^inel the myeielium to 
iVcoiiie friH* from saturation, then the; usual form of the 
moultl is preiduiTil. } 

'J'his is not the only inslatice of the mycelium of a 
fungus developing ithclf naturally ^n an abnormal con- 
eiition witjiout ])re)diicing organs of rcprodiic.tle)U. Ac- 
I conling to IVI* hindley, ‘ it Ts probable that the ffocculcnt 
I matter which feirms in various infusions wheat they 
become “ niotlK*ry,’\auel wliich hears this name, is only 
tlie iii3”(‘e‘liinn of \^hu'or, and other fiingals 

of a similar nature.’ It is not only in stale* vinegar, iu 
wine* ho^itles, iu empyi\;]miatic suecinalc of Jlj^imohiaf 
and in saccharine solutions, thtil such fungoid grow'ths 
appear. AN lir» is not familiar with the tough mass that 
is so often hroughl up on the ‘point ofjthc pen from 
the* inkliokler? It, too, is ot‘ the; same nature, and 
' like ail similar produetions, is especially rife in hot 
weather, • 

It must not he; sup])osed that what is usually called 
tlie viiu‘gar-[)lant is ahvays the mycelium of PciUcU- 
lium (jhiucnm. There may be many distinct spci'ics 
which assume* tlicTeirin when plaevd imeier the required 
ceindilioiis, and all e)f them may Jiavc the power of 
producJig vinegar. 

iSIoiiltl of various kimis, when i>lac;oel in sirup, shews 
tlie same temdeiicy as the- viiiegar-])hmt to form a flat, 
gelatiiu'us, or leatlKU-y cN^iansion. This is well shewn 
by rrofessor Balfour, in a p.qn‘r recently taid before tho 
Botanical Society of ]'.,diuhurg;li, ‘On the GniW'tU of 
v.'irious kintls of jMould in Sirup.’ ’J’iic results eif his 
experinu'iits are* as follow : — 

I. Some menild that had gn^vu on an apple w.us put 

into sirup on ,5 111 March 1851, and in Mie e’enirsc of two 
months atterwartls there was a cellular, flat, expiindwl 
mass formed, w”liile the sirup wiuireonveu'ted into vine- ” 
gar. Some of the origwal mould was still seen on tho 
sprfaee, retaining its usual form. ( 

II. Moulil obtained from a pe^ir was treated iU a i 

similar way at the same time ; the results w'cfe slmiiaiv 
WoVlso with various moulds obtaiheel freiin bread, tetb 
and other vegetable substances, the effect being in in^t 
cases to cause fowneiitation, w”luch resulted 1% tUe . 
production of vinegar. . , „ , 

III. On 8tli November 1850^ aquaiitity Qf rawen<^r 
treacl^ ami water, was put into a jai‘, without 
mould or other rfmljptance licing iuti^uoedt H Hk* 
lift untouched till 6th March 1861, wheUiM UU' 
examined^ it was found that & growth ilice ilitlut; 
viUegar-piaut had formed, and Vinegar iVtti 

as in the other gxi^riments. T’he ]^aut Nm 
into a jar of sirm and |gahi thii 
vinegar took place. ^ s Vr- 

IV. Other exiKJrimeiits shevredji tbit 
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ir/fl 


is formed from imrified white sugar fav^one, ^the vinegii^r 
is not pnxliuicd so reiulil):, tlic length of time required 
for tJic changes varying from four to six months, 'rhere 
Uviiiy i)ossibly^hc somfthiug in the raw sugar and treaele 
' which tends to promote tlie 'acetous chanj^o. 

The professes exhibited of uhe 'didhrent 

kinds of mould to the meeting, some in sirup of diffe- 
rent kinds, and others in the vinegar which laid be^n 
formed. Several members of tliu bociety (‘xpressf/d 
their opini^jns on the subject. Dr^tiruville remarked, 
that ho had no doubt of Ihfc vinegar-plant being an 
nbnordial htatc of some fungus. It is well known that 
many fungi, in peculiar cireiimstanees, present most 
rcniarkablc forms; ana Dr (iieviUe instanced the .so- 
callcd genus Mf/conema of Fries, as widl as the genus 
*-ihonmm. Evan some of the com mon*j toad- stools, or 
AgaAcs^ present anomalous ;ippoarances, sucli as tlic 
absence of the pileus, &c., in cerlafti instances. 'J’lie 
remarkable appearanees of dry-rot in didcrent circum- 
stfinecs are well known. Altliough sirup, when left 
itself, will asi/ume the acetous form, still there can 
be \io doubt but the preseiu'e of llie jdaut promotes 
and (^jK'diles the cliange. Professor SinlJ)^on observed, 
that The changes in fungi may resemble 11%, • alternation 
of generations so evident in the animal kiiigtlom, as* 
noticed by ^Jteciistrup and others. In the Midnmv there 
are remarkable elianges of form, and there is also the 
sejjaration of budsf resembling the splitting of the 
vinegar -plant. Jlr Emblcton remarked, that in the 
neighbourhood of Emblcton, *111 Nortliumbtfrbftid, every 
cottager uses the plant for the purjiosc of making 
vinegar. 

From the account we have gi^'el^* of the vinegar- 
I plant, it will bo seen that the numerous reports as to 
i Introduction from IiuWa ninl otlier distant climes 
are probVbly without foundation. Whatever ma}- be the 
history of individual si>ociniens, certain it is that the 
plant in question is a native iirodiiction. It will also 
be seen by those acquainted with botanical investiga- 
tions, tliat the great diftieulty in arriving at correct 
conclusions •re.specting the iilant, was the absence of 
properly developed example's. Wo still want investi- 
gations as to the /ipecu'n Avbieb undergo this remarkable 
development. Tlie recent researches of the K(*v. Mr 
Berkeley and others shew' tliat tlie fungi, above all 
other plants, arc pre-einincnt for abnormal \ari;ition. 

Wo ouglit to observe, that the remarkable qiode of 
propagation possessed by the vinegar-plant-- in tlio 
absence of rcpriTduetive organs — by means of dividing 
into laminiD, is quite in accorduiu'c with the''meris- 
matic divisiolH by wdiich many of the lower olgcc 
propagate. 


„• _ 


BTRENO'J^ or IXSnCTS. 

Few of us su|g)cet, while we amuse ouvselve.s with 
watching the actU'e gambols of the tiny bcuiigs, that to 
enable thorn to perform such fcat.s as. wc see them execute 
every day, an amount Jfr strength has been conferred upon 
them which could not safely havff been intrusted to .any of 
the larger animals, and that nothing but the comj>arativeIy 
diminutivi^size, to which all the insect races are jealously 
restricted, prevents them becoming the tyrants of yds 
globe, and the destroyers of all other terrestrial creatures! 
The eoinmott flea, as every one knows, will, without much 
appaitiOt effort, jump 200 times ip owit length ; and several 
grasshopper* and locusts are s^d to be able to pciform 
leaps qidte ,as wonderful, ssln the oaso of tlm insect they 
scj^icly excite ^ut notice ; but if a man were coolly to 
take a stai^ding-leap of 300 odd jpu’ds, which would be 
an exertion of imisculiw* power, perhaps oifr 

admirers of might be leather startled at 

sucli perfermiidKJO; n to run ten miles 

withu^ tlm hour, v^oii^d be admitted to be a tolerably good 
but wl^t wo to iJby to, tlie 


♦»<> ^nte as slmofit to 
nmiy s^ irnmes in a second, and 



in that space was calculated to have made* lOBO steps? 
This, according to the calculations^ qf ICirby and Spence, 
is as if ii>mau, whose stops measured two feet* .should run 
atTho incredible rate of twenty miles a minute! Equally 
surprising are the instance of insect strength given by 
Mr Nowpoft. Vl'he great stagpboetlc {Lucams cervus), 
whicli tears off the bark from the roots and the branches 
of the trees, has been known to gnaw a hole, an inch hi 
diameter, through tin* siile of an iron canister in which it 
was confined, and on whieli the marks Of ks jaws were 
dLstinctly visible, as proved by Air Stejdien.s, w'ho exhibited 
the canister at one of the meetings of the Entomological 
Society. The conmioii hoallo {(Jeotruprs stercorarious) can, 
without injury, support and even raise very great weights, 
add make its way beneath almost any amount of pressure. 

I 111 onler to put the .strength of tlie insect Atlas to the 
test, experiment.^ have been made which prove that jt is 
able to sustain and escape from beneath a load of from ‘20 
to 30 ounces*- a ])rodigious burden, when it is remembered 
that the insect itself does not weigh as many grains : in 
f!ict, oiu‘p more taking man as a standard of comparison, 
it is as thoiigli a person of ordinary size should raise and 
get from iimlev a iveight of between 40 and 50 tons. — 
liytjpT Jones's Natural History of Animals. 

A l.ONDOV KDiroU rilTV YKAUS AdA 
Our editor A as originally intended for the kirk, and was 
a well-inforiiH'd pcTson ; but to see him at or after piid- 
night in his ofiiei.il chair, a writing liis ‘ leader,’ was a treat 
for a philosopher. "With the slips of paper before liirti, a 
pot of imrter close hand, and a pipe of tobacco in his 
mouth, or casually laid down, hi* proceeded secundum 
artem. The head hung with the ehiii on his collar-bone, 
as ill dei p thought - a whilT — another — a tug at the beer — 
and a line and a half or two lines eommitted to the blotted 
paj jcr , — Jerdans A utobiography. 


Tvn: LovEU’s grave. 

*Mnn eclcbp{vt(‘s a more I'cautiful festival for the dead when Iso 
dries the leais of others, tluin w’hen h(‘ shed-, his own; and thu 
most heaiitifnl llower ami t‘.\prcss-j?Hrl.iml w’hieh we can hang 
upon loved monuments, is a fruit-garland of good deeds.' — 

UlMIlKIl. 

JflAii>i:.N, rise, and Aveep no more - thy** Ij^drotlied hath 
fumul a rest 

Far more blissful than the pillow' of th^ fond and faithful 
breast. 

He hath passed away ero time dimmed the lustre of those 
C'\ es, 

Whose dark depths re\caled to thee more than passion's 
• . Avfrds or sighs ; 

Krc his voice of music merged in a harsh or Iffarcfl^-s 
tone — * 

Ere he ‘ceased to dnein that life without theo avus drear and 
, lone. . 

Hoav couldst thou haAre borne a change, often wrought as 
year># progress, 

When illusions, cherished early, vanish never more to 
‘ bless ? • 

Happy dreams ! soon scared away when the flood of 
human 1K;ars 

Scattcreth tins lender bloom which with the atonn-hurr-t 
disappears! 

Maiden, rise, and weep no more-^unscathed mfniiories arc 
iMnc : 

Boav thin% head in resignation meekly to Power 
» Divine. 

• . * " '-C. 



Ing ihdr 
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THE ENGLISH REGICIDES IN AMICRICA. 
One of the most interesting ineidents in the early, 
history of New England, is the deliveraiic* •of the 
frontier town of Hadley from an altaek of a harlairous 
native tribe. The Indian war of King IMiilip— yic 
saddest p^c in tbc annals of the <'olonies - had just 
coinincnced ; and the inhabitants of Hadjey, alarmed 
by the threatening aspect of the times, had, on the Iht 
of September 1675, assembled in their hurahle jdat e of 
worship, to implore the aid of tlie Almighty, and to 
humble themselves before Him in a solemn fast. All 
at once, tlu* terrible war-wlioc*]) was lieanl, and the 
ehurch surrounded by a blood-thirsty baud of savages; 
while the infant, the aged, the bedridden — all who, 
Itad been unable to attend service, were at the mercy of 
the tomahaAk and scalping-kuife. At that period, so 
uncertain w'crc the movements of the Inilian«, that it 
was customary for a select number of the stoutest 
and bravest among the dwellers in the frontier towns 
to carry their weapons with them, even to the house 
of prayer ; and now, hi consternation and confusion, 
tlK'se armed meu of Hadley sallied forth to defend* 
thepiselves tuM families. But, unfortunately, the 
attack had been too sudden and w ell-idaimed ; the 
Indians had partly gained possession of the town 
before they sniTounded the church ; and, iKisted on 
every spot of vantage-ground, tlieir hullols told with 
fatal cdect upon the bewildered and dislasirteiuMl 
colonists. At this crisis, there suddenly’ app|ared 
nWHWPDg lljpm a man, tall and erect of stature, oaliii 
and venerable in aspect, Aviili long gray hair bdiing 
on his shoulders. Rallying tlic retn.\gting townsmen, 
lie^sued brief and distinct orders in a commanding 
Aoice, and with cool and soldierly precision. The 
powerful influence -which, in moments of peril and 
difllcuffy, a inustcr-mhid assumes over his kv^ gifted 
fellows, was M'cll CACinplifled on this occasion. 'J'he, 
stranger^# cotnmands were implicitly oheycnl by men 
who, Dmiil that instant, hud never seen him. He 
divided the colonists into two bodies; lilacing one 
in the advantugoons and shelterofi position, 

to return llio fire of Iho enemy, and hold them in 
check, the otlier, by a circuitous route, he 

led, Aver of the smoke, to a desiKjratc charge 
on the The IW Men, thus ifiirptised 

iu W placed between two fires, were immd- 
diately and put to flight, leaving many of their 

upon the field ; and the town or 
Hudlny saved fitom con^gration, and its in* 


haWtantS'lip;=iniii^ The first moments after the 
i^axsad in anxious imiuiries* 
he^elit oemgfatuiatadns; 


then followed tlianks and praise to God, and then the 
delivtTcr was eagerly nought for. tVberc was he? | 
» Ajl had seen liim an instant before ; but now be had 
disappeared : nor w’as lie ever seen ag»in. One or 
two aniolig the peojile could liave told who lie was, 
but they jirudcntly licld their iieaee. f 

Amid the d^iise forests and miglrfy rivers of America, 
the stern piety of tbc Ihiritaiis Iiad acquired an ima- 
ginative cast, almost unknown in the inothcr-countr}' ; 
and thus unable to account for thessudden advent and 
ilisappearanee of the delivering stranger, the people of 
Hadley beWewed that bo Avas an angel sent from God, 
in answer to their pniyiTs, to rescue them from the 
heatboii eueni)\ \^ith the traditions of the Indian 
Avar of 1075, that '^>eli(‘f lias la en handed doAvn to our 
oA\n day; and it was only a few years ago, on tijc banks 
of the iilolksant Keiinebecf tliat a fair desccndantiof the* 
redoubtable (’’aptain Gluireb, related to the writer the 
foregoing legend as an indisputable ii^slrince of u 
.supernatural dispcnisation of Ih’ovideiiee. 

The story, however, is a liistorieal fact, and, latterly, 
has eiiibellished more than one pq^lar Avoil^f of fiction. 
i Sir Walter Seott, who alloAveil little to escape him, 
alludes to it in IWeiil of tJw Pvttk ; Cooper has made 
use of it ill lliC Jivideiem; and (diver AVicw/aw, tlie 
last poem ofSoutliey, is parlly fouiuled on the CA'cntful 
history AVilliam (aofle, the delivering angel of the 
iiihahitants uf Hadley. 

Gofl's son of the recti’, of I'ranrnere, in Sussex, Avas, 
in early life, apprenticed * > a drysalter in London ; but 
the sliningcA'cnts of tlic great Civil Wurs^n drew him 
from so obseurc a position. Joining the Parliamentary 
Army, he rose ‘in a short time to tlie rank of colonel, 
jind^ gained the entire eonlideiieo^of CroniAvell. He Avas 
one of those bold men who presumed to|it in judgment 
on tbi'ir sovereign, mid (‘oiidiunn liim to tbc scaffold 
and llic block. He coimiiandcjjj Cjromweirs own 
regiment at the battle of Jluiihar, and ‘ at push of piltc 
repelled the stoutest regiment the enemy had there.* 
Suiisijqucutly, he became major-general, and ^btained 
a seat in the Protector’s House of Peers. After the 
dektfi of CroniAvell, Avhen tlic Restoration Avas evidently 
close at hand, Gofle, well knowing that England Ai*puld 
no longer be a jilacc bf safety for him, left 
early in the May of ICCO, and, accompanied 1^ 

Wlialley, his father-in-law, embarked for : 

Wkafl^^y was fiigst-cousin to Crumwdll, 
distinguisbed himself in the CivilrWar. At 
charged and defbated two divisions of Langd^ejs 
though* they were 8up£)ortod by Prince Rnp^t. ' 
we«t, he defeated ‘the dlssoftite 
service at the eieg^ of watol. . 
king at J-ionipton Cou)(:t $ , sa^t jn In 
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Westminster Hall ; and the name 6(. Whallej stan<£i 
fourth in the list of signatures attached to the d^th- 
warrant of Chjurles. At Dunbar, Major-general Wlufl-lley 
M'^iiad Ills hori^ shot^ under Jbim; ^et^ though wound^, 
ho continued in pursuit oft the flying enemy. When 
Cromwell diiseoived the first Pfotectoratp Parliament, 
it was Wlialley who carried off the moQo ; and, lastly, 
we read of him sitting in tlie Uppej* House as ode of 
Lord Protestor’s peers. « 

On their arrival in Bosfon, in June, Goffe and 
Whallcy ^'cre well received, and treated, Governor 
Endicot and the Icadi^ig men of the colony, according 
to the rank they had held m England. But as the 
news of the proclamation of Charles IT. came out in 
the lame ship with them, they having heard it in the 
Channel, it was considered pruderit that tlicy eliould 
retire to the village of Cambridge, now a suburb of 
Boston. As an illustration of the feelings of tie 
colonists tOA^tals them, it is worth noticing, that a 
person who had insulted the Regicides was bound over 
to ktep the peace, nlthougli, at tlie same time in Lon- 
don, a reward of li. 100 was oflered foi*^ their head;. 
A New-li3ijgland tradition of Goffe at this p(n*iod is still 
current, and therefore claims recitd, although wc have 
doubts of the cx-rt.njor-gGncral placing liiiusolf in po 
undignified a position. A European master of fence, 
it is said, had arrived in the colony, ami, hi order to 
exhibit his skill in the art, had erected a stage in the 
public street, from which he vaunlingly challenge*! all 
comers to a bout at rapier or broatfsvn.ird. Goffe, being 
among the crowd, perhaps nettled by some political 
^illusion/fcsnatched a cUrt}'*inon from the liand^ of a hy- 
Btande/,^ and hastily mounteci the stage. * What do 
I you mean,’ exclaimed the fencing- iuast<‘v, ‘ by coming 
at me in tbat^fashion ? ’ A dab of the filthy insti’umcnt 
in the speaker’s face was Goffe’s sole reply. The enraged 
champion thrust viciously with his rapier ; but it was 
adroiUy parried wit^thc mop-liaiidlo, and again his 
eyes, mouth, and beBd, were deluged. This went on 
for a aliort time, to the great delight of the spc'ctators, 
till nt length the discomfited braggart, throwing down 
his rapier, caught up a broadsword. * Hold ! ’ ericfl the 
old parliamentary warrior; ‘know that for so far I 
have played with you ; hut if you come at n|p with a 
broadsword, I will most certainly kill you.* Upon whicli 
the fencing-master, struck by the stern manner of his 
antagonist, at once dropped liis weii]»on, muttering; 
‘Xfioave me aibne, I will have no morcr to do with you — 
you are either Goffe^ Whallcy, or the devil.’ ICzra 
Stiles, the distinguished authjuarj^ and .learned presi- 
dent of Yale College, writing in 171)4, says it is still 
proverbial in Now England, when praising a champion* 
at n^letie exercises, to say, that none can beat him 
but Whalley, or the devil. ^ 

Tho'holcyon days^f the refugees at Cambridge wore 
B^n at an end. Late in Novgnber, the Act of indem- 
mty» firom which, among others, the names of Goffe and 
, WhoUey were excluded, arrived in Boston. Yet Goverrior 
Bndscot^id not aummon a general court to consult 
upon a^mjing them until ITebruary* and then a majority 
of memhent were againat proposition. ' At a con- 
sid^ion of their private friends^bowever, it was de- 
cided, dethe soibst p\m^ that tl^ rdlugees should proceed 
tp In Qoniiaj|iei^ ,• and acoordingiy they set 


Bndscot^id not summon a general court to consult took measures accordingly. On the Sunday j^vfous 
upon a^ui?ing them until Bebruaryit and then a majority to the arri’^ial of the * pursuers,’ as Kirk and K^lond 
of members were against proposition. ' At a con- were termed, Davenport preached a sermon divided 

edition (rf ^elr private friends^however, it was dc- into no less than thirty-two headS| frcum tkd l&llowing 
elded,a»theaaihatp)a%thatth>erd!ugees 8 hQU]dproceed passage in the sixteenth cliapter of ‘Take 

tp Nairjkayi^ln they set counsel, execute judgment; make ihy oNlo# ee the 

. > end^were with kMuess nighi in%he midso of the noonday 5 !mde j 


took their leii^ixiae In the hofite bf Mr Davenpqrt, dwell with theoi Mo«ib ; be thnn n from 

distlnguisiied^ in ^ face of the spoUer.* ’JChis A:. W 

early frtp bis ta|m^ learning,; efibet. Wbeu the 'Wk^^ted on 

Bh|'we|pgttivea were hot doe^ned Leet^'-the governor' of, to 

backi)lkoirframn^,inid';i^^ 

baa:beeii tilled, .Ihet :'ii him 

^^eented|\^, 'dhtlK^t^vr 


aggravatihg the bitterness of their, deaths with cir- 
cumstances of revolting barbarism,, 

Qoffof from the period of his departure frbm England 
until the year of his death, kept a diexy« Unfortunately, 
this interesting mimuscript was burned at Boston, 
during ond of ilio riots that fonned no unapt prelude 
to the revolutionary war ; but there are a few scattered 
extracts from it to be found in tho pages of Hutchin- 
son, and other Ncw-Englim<l writers, which afford 
us a glance at the inner life and sentiments of tho 
refugees. They appear to have heard of the execu- 
tion of their friends and confederates with feelings 
I more nearly allied to exultation than regret. History 
informs us that these ton, who first suffered tho penalty 
of tliff outraged law, exhibited traits of the wildest 
fanaticism. In the court, they aiipealod to the victories 
which the Lord had given to their swords, as a proof of 
the justice! of their cause. They declared, that ‘ the 
execution of Charles Stuart was a necessary act of 
•justice, a gloriOiis deed, the sound of whicli had gone 
into mhst nations, and a solemn recognition of that 
high supremacy which tho King of Heaven holds over 
the kings of tho earth.’ Oil the scaffold, they said that 
tlicMi* ‘ martyrdom was tlic most glorious spijctacle tho 
world had ever witnessed since the death of the Saviour.’ 
But, they ebntinucd, let their persecutors tremble : 
the hand of the Lord was already raised to avenge 
their imioc(!lit blood, and in a short time their cause 
would again be triumphant. Witli the confidence of 
prophets, they uttered this prediction, and with the 
boldness of martyrs submitted to their fate. Such 
language and conduct ivas not lost 011 their equally 
fanatical, yet pious and Bible-learned brethren. Kroin 
Xioffc’s diary, it appears that he and his companion 
considered tho execution of the ten Itogicides to be 
identical with the slaying of tbe ‘witnesses,’ foretold 
in tbe book V>f Revelation ; and, connecting this idea 
with tlie mystical number GC(>, tlicy confidently ex- 
pected that in tho year IGGO, a new revolution would 
take place in their favour. Under this idea, they 
suffered all the hcart-sickncss of deferred liopc, for 
the 3 "ear 1 CGG passed without any deipoustration ; but 
their faith, nevertheless, was unshakcn-tlliGre must be 
a chronological error, they affirmed, in the date of fiie 
Christian era, and Die necoinplislimeut of the witnesses* 
prediction must speedily arrive. 

The news of tlie execution of the ten Regicides ivas 
accompanied with tidings of still greater personal 
interest to Goffe and Whalley. A Captain Breda ii 
liavin^ seen them in Boston, reported the circumstance 
in’ Loudon; and a royal mandate was transtifittcdiR ' .(4 
Goveruor Endirot, to arrest and send them to England. 
The governor, wduitever his own private feelings might 
be, did not dare tS resist the order openly ; but attempt- 
ing to evade it, on tlie grounds of inability to compel 
his subordinates to put it into execution, two young 
English merchants, named Ivirfc and Kellond, ztjalous 
Royalist^, volunteered on tho service, an^ furnished 
with Endicot’s warrant, immediately proceed to 
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them to act as niflgistrates in Newliaveh ; but he would 
send out his own constables to seek for Goffe and 
Whalloy, and if they were in his jurisdiction, thgy 
would, no doubt, bo speedily arrested. Lcct’s con- 
sUtblcs, wo need scarcely tfoy, did not succeed in 
arresting the outcasts. But when the pretended search 
was going* on in the town, a more laughable hircc 
was being acted in its immediate vicinity. One Kim- 
berley, tbo sheriff, not having the fear of Parson 
Davenport Governor Leet before his eyes, mustering 

few followers, proceeded to where the delinquents 
were quietly passing the day under a tree, so that the 
constables might conscientiously affirm that they could 
not find them in the town. Kimberley, advandnji, 
summoned the old Roundhead lierofts to surrender; 
but they, not relishing sucli freedom, ga^m the sheriff 
a sound caning for liis pains — his followers, instead 
of assisting their chief, laughing hcariPily at his 
(lisf’omflturc. 

Newhaven being now unaiifc quarters l()r the R^icides,* 
they retreated to a' cave on the summit of wSt Hill, 
one of the headlands tliat form the harhour, where, 
supplied with provisions hy a woodmun, they lived for 
about a mf)nth. The Cave of the ‘ Judges’*-- such being 
the term invariably given to the Regicide^ in America 
— is at the present day one of the show -places of Now- 
haven. It is formed by seven rocks, leaying against 
and supporting each otlv*r, so as to resemble in some 
degree a cromlech ; but tliough appearing to bo the 
work of man, it is in reality a sport of nature. It 
rises to the height of twenty-seven feet, and affords a 
ilolightM view over Long Island Sound, studded with 
countless sails; the town and harbour of Newhaven; 
tlio rich corn-fields and luscious pencil-orchards or 
C^innccticu^* No such fair spectacle, however, greeted 
iIjo eyes of the hunted dwellers iji tlio (jave, who, no 
diitibt, frequently climbed the rocks to lo(flc out for the 
approach of their enemies ; jmt tluj seciic must at that 
liino have been sublime in the uncultivated majesty of 
nature. 

The pursuers, after vi?<iting the Dutch colony of 
Manhattan, lK)^w New York, returned to Boston, am^ 
made a foriiRil complaint against (hivernor Leet. 
Matters began to wear a serious aspect, 'idiat Leet 
might hare no excuse, the original royal mandate was 
forw'arded to him. Ilia council wore divided: some 
advocating the siin’onder of the Kogieides, lest the 
liberties of the infant colony might be injured by royal 
displeasure. Several of those wdio Iiad sheltered the 
outcasts wore afraid of punisliment. In this st|te^qf 
IrtiRlrs, ^offo and Wliallcy bravely marched down *lo 
the governor, and surrendered Ihemselvrs. Leet seems 
to have been unprepanal for this bol^l step, lie kept 
them concealed, however, for tw'olve days on his owui 
premises — provisioning them from his own table, 
although be would not sec them. During this interval, 
many an^ems councils w'cre held ; till it w as concluded 
that Xicet slmuld tomporiso a little longer with the 
suprein<» ««tlu)riliC8, and in the meantime; that thcRogi-. 
cidos teturn to tlieir retreat, giving their parole 

that tlwey twtiuM again surrender w'hencver required. It 
todimis to follow their movements rtep by step 
tliroug^ t!^ summer of 16G1. Suffice it,f Yi that four 
otb<jr retread, as well as the cave orf^.West Hill, are 
named alter, them, aaid still traditionally known to the 
people of Niwbaven. In August of the same year, the 
eolonj^l^l^its paaco with governmenf, by proclaiming 


11^ they, the approach of wintlr, 

of a person named Tomkins, in 
where- they resided Ibr twd 
yeareh that time, ^though they neyer wan- 
dered ilUhat 1^0 XTOiaid adjoining hous^ 

thtir li^wn 'to mkny; Gdfib,' who 

' was'it' Ml 'had received M degre# 


Arimr m ‘a fri^uent prayer-makdr, preaclior, anil 
presror for righlbousness aid freedom;* and no less 
distiii^ishccl himself when at Milford, by holding forth 
on* lUl puitablo occasions, Jo the great delight of his** 
hearers. , , * , 

Milford, however, was not to be tlffi final resting- | 
place of the outcasts. Matters between tbo colonies 
and the jnothof-country being still in an unsettled state, 
fmr royal commissioners wore sent to Now England 
‘ to settle the piftico and gecurity of the coi'fitry ;* the 
astute statesman Clarendon, when ho advised this 
course, using the remarkablo ‘words : ‘ lliey (the 
colonies) arc alrejuly h.'irdened Jnto ropuldics.’ One 
of the ‘ articles ’ on wlfiCh the commissioners were 
charged to make stru t inquiry, was the arrest and 
transiTiissiori tosEuglan^i of Goffe and Wliallcy l for, *' 
amid all the uridigguised profligacy and corruption 
that revelled in court, the crowned pensioner 
of Louis XIV. over bi-eathed bitter vengeance against 
tlgj slayers of his royal father. Alarmed at this I 
intelligence, the Regicides left Milford in l^ctoher K>6i, I 
for the more roinoto lowm of Hadley; travelling' by 
night, tluy rested in teipporarj^ iirbours during^ the 
day. Some olsthese resting-places ^ire still traditionally 
itointed out as the I'ilgrims’ Harhour, 

Preparations had lu'cn made for their rdheption at 
Hadley. Mr Russel, the clergyman of tliat town, had 
two concealed rooms, an ujiper a#:l lower one, built 
adjoining his own house. In these rooms, in utter 
seclusion, •initieil from the world, 'Whalley lived four- 
teen years, till liberated by death in 1G78. It is not 
clear whetlier (foffe revisited Newhaven after tho 
death of Whniley*; nut it is nlmost certain that ho i 
too died in ]tus.sel’s liouse about years after his | 
father-in-Jaw. • • 

A few mouths after their arrival in Hadley, Goffe | 
and liis (•omj)anion were suri»riscd by a visit from John 
Dixwel), uiiotlu'r of tho English Regicides. Dixwoll 
was a nian of good family, and eonsidornble landed 
property, in iCtait ; Ijo sat for Dover in the Long Par- 
Uainent, and held tho rank of colonel in the army of 
the Coninmnwcallh. He sat in ’freslfiiinstcr Hall on 
the trial of tho king, and affixed his name to the fatal 
death- warrant. Snbsequently, ho was appointed govor- 
imr of Dover Castle ; and for several years officiated as 
sheriff of Kent. At tho liestoration, ho fled to Ilanau, 
where, bjfcomiiig a burgess, ho received protection ; but, i 
his regicide companions, Ckcy and Barksted, being 
trepanned by Sir George Downing, the British minister 
at the Hague, sent to England, and executed, Dixwell 
cro'^hed the Atlantic, to ’cek a more seeftre rofiige in 
America. 

This meeting must have been a most interesting 
event in the secluded lives of Goffe and Wholley. 
•What asking of questions, riiating of adventures, 
regrets for tho past, ami fears for tlfi future, must 
h# VO 'formed the conversation of the three outlaws I 
Dixwcll remaineiL but for a slirsrt time at Hadley; i 
and tho only other ovegt of any importance during ' 
tho miserable sojourn of the other two, was the, 
attack by the Indians, and Goffe’s roinark:atde ap- 
pearance as tho deliverer of the town. Aif long 4 s 
tljey lived, they were supportctl by contributions 
friends in England and America. Goffb regulariy cor- 
responded with his ^ifb in England under a Ibign^ 
name. Part of one of those letters from Goffe, ^ 
reply |h)m his wife, are bofor^its as we wfi|e. 
are psftnM documents, displaying exceeding 


of character, and minds sujppoMd unM ^ 

af|iction of a life-lohg separation in %hU % 

strong fhith in a happy moeting in imokhtr. \ 
strange that men who had aoted 
the world, could exist in 
'tn-Bussors 


hy the Ihr 
^ m 'MtlN he vM 
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retiuirinK (iolfc’s constant attentici^R.* Ono mifffit 
wonder, likewise, that in, the most distant scttletlient 
of America, there should have been occasion forauch 
«l#riffr)rous scejusion;* but W9 must remember, tjiat flie 
vcnpfeancG of the Royalists was ftot alwtf-ys qouducted 
according to tldi forms of law. ]>orislaiis >vas assassi- 
nated at the Hague, and Idslc in Switzefltand ; and so 
little was thouglit of the latter circidnstan^e, that 
Anthony a AVood merely says: fclle w'as, by sq|4ic 
generous loyalists, there despatched.’ • 

Fropi the time that Dixwell visited ILulley, wc lose 
sight nfldni for about seven years, w hen we find that ho 
came to Newhaven, and settled tliere under the name 
of James Davis. ITc fived qiAetly, was much respected 
for his piety, married, hecanic a widower, married again, 

^ and died at it good old ago in 1080. tU would ui>pcar 
tliat^Hlic English authorities had never suspected his 
existence in America. Once only w?is he in any danger 
during his residence in Rewdiaven. Sir K<Jniiind Andros, 
governor of ^lassachusetts, w'ho earned for himsqlf 
the nnouviabfc title of the American Jt'ttrejs, pasMiig 
through Newhaven,^ attended divine servicre, and was 
strupk by Dixwcll’s appearance as the latter entered 
thecburch. ‘ Who ^ that person ?’ s.aidfAiidros. ‘A 
retired merchant,’ was the reply. ‘ No,* rejoined thb 
governor, Mhat is no merchant ; he is a gcntlcimm, and 
been a soldier : this must be Jooked to.’ Probably 
Andros thought hefiiad discovered (Ioffe; hut, wlnitever 
wore his intentions, they weix* speedily luit out of his 
head by feelings of rage and indignatioif. *Not only 
did the clergyman iireach at him, but even the clerk 
sang at him. We may imagine how the old Presby- 
terian precentor, looking hard at trtci^'overnor, gave out 
the verso, and chanted, with bitter CJU'rgy, Sternliold 
,iind Ilojikins’s version of<hc fifty-second Psayn : — 

AVliy dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 

Thy wicked v 6rks to jiraisc ? 

A select few in Newhaven know who Dixw'cll was. 
lie made his will in his own name, but requested that 
it should »ot he put upon his tombstone, lest his ashes 
might be desetfrated, as those of greater men had 
been by the relentless Royalists. Tlie Revolution had 
occurred before he died ; but he w'us a fortnight in his 
grave before the new s readied Newhaven. The rejoic- 
ings on llie occasion must have almost made the old 
Roundhead h'ap in his grave! The altered states f alfairs 
caused by the licvolution allowed Dixwells will to be 
submitted to probate ; his family were recognised by j 
their relatives in England, and ultimately received 
some small Ijftieiit from their father’s Kentish estate.^. 

About forty years ago, the iiiluibitants of Newhaven, 
finding their burial-ground ineonveiiienlly crowded, 
and, by the increase of building, brought almost into 
the centre of the towi^ laid out an ornamental ceme- 
tery in the sul^irbs, to which they carefully removed 
the remains and monuments of their foix'fathers Tropi 
the aiKUont place of Jnterment. Rut three gravt*s and 
three gravestones, considered by the iicoplc of Ncav- 
^ haven to possess a historical interest, were left undis- 
- tvrbcd in their original sites, where the writer saw theln 
iii fipw yehrs ago, and where they may be seen to this 
day. One of these conceals tlie ashes of Dixwell ;€tlv3 
otb^ twd are the last rcstifig^places of Gofie and Vi'bnl- 
U*y. lHow the IkkUos of the latter came to be removed 
llii^iey to iJeWhaWb disWee of lOO miles, 
is a i^yatery pow JdlWcmtt to jolvei Tradition states, 
that that tm three ohould 

be mm Wer, tJiiit he* hitting fetched 
the hbili^a of Ids fhom Hadley, interred 
the sexton, at night, and aRer- 

Oieott sUtss that liwas Whalley 
who Rttt a icttsr ftom 

gives a isa 

* tha- 


wards caused the tombstones to be erected. It is known 
for a certainty that Russel, in whose house GofFe and 
W^hallcy were so long concealed, buried their bodies on 
his own premises; and it is coiyecturcd, that being 
afraid lest they should bcMiscovcred, be procured Di.v- 
well to remove* them to Newhaven. Even in the lime 
of .lames 11., the erown-olBccrs of New Engllftid eagerly 
sought for information respecting the Rc^gicides and 
their concealers. The cruel execution of Lady Alicia 
Jdsle, widow of the assassinated Regicide, Ibr sheltering 
a dissenting minister implicated in Monmouth’s relxsl- 
liou, seems to have struck a dread on all the hiirbourers 
I of the Regicides in the colonies, and it is very probable 
[ t^iit that event may have occasioned the removal of the 
bodies*. lloweviT tliis may be, the last resting-place of 
(ioffe juid Whalloy is undoubtedly at Newhaven. On 
Dix well’s tomb there is the following inscription: — 
* J. D., Esqw Deceased March the IStli. In the 82d year 
of his age. Kiss 0.’ On the tomb of Wlialley there 
lire only the inftials E. W., and a date, which at first 
glance aiqiears to be Id.'tS; hut on more c-iireful scrutiny, 
the .*> is discovered to be an inverted 7, meaning 1078, 
tluj correct dat(‘ of his death. That this has not been 
done accidentally, but by design, is proved Ij^ the date 
being cut in the same inaniier on the fuolstonc of the 
grave. I'lie 'inscription on (jofie’s tombstone is merely 
*M. G. 80.* Rut there is a dash, thus — , beneath 
the letter Si, signifying it is to be read inverted, 
ns AV, the correct initial ; niul tlic 80, which to tfie 
uninitiated would seem to imply that he lived to that 
age, denotes the year of his death, 1C80, at which time 
he had not reached Ins seventieth year. This enigma- 
tical mode of inscription was atloptcil, evidently to avoid 
lictcction, by Dixwell ; aiul as it answered that pui'iiose 
in a former period, so it has attracted uUention at a 
later era, and indisputably proves the identity of tlic 
remuius that®lie beneath. < 


T 11 E R I A L S 11 O r. 

AA"iiilk lately on an excursion in Scotland, tve were 
glad to gather a few particulars rtspecting social 
iiiijirovemcnts in certain country distrftts. ScarccOy 
anywhere did W'e learn that things V'crc standing still. 
In villages remote from a general thoroughfare, >ve 
I found that lending librurie.s had been formed for the 
nccommodaliuu of the inhabitants; and to these li- 
braries the clergy of every denomination willingly 
gjiive fencouragement. In one place, vve attended a 
piildic soiree, at wdiich the very best spirit Wjjjj 
fested — the tast’e shewn on this occasion, ns respects 
musie,' decoration, and speecbes, being equal to what 
(‘ould 1^ shown in populous and w^ealthy localities, 
and perhaps superior. In another place, wo found that 
a respectable and intelligent class of persons united to 
form an uislitution for the puqiosc of delivering lectures 
^t intervals during winter; the money tafcen at tlic 
doors being devoted to the support of a lii^ary and 
reading-room — this latter place of resort being gratui- 
tously open*^to all Again, did wo find differitmfc ficuo- 
miiiations ot clergymen voluntarily giving l^ieir aid 
in these public lectures.* 'Wo were told that 4 mlnieter 
of the Established Church had delivered ah instructive 
lecture on Chemistry, and tliat a minister ot it seeing 
body»had^given a popular address 
tliSs was quite as it shoivld be; and ii 
igiink of it amidst the general dbr 
In the course of our inquiry W 
that has been adopted 
at fairs aiMl' 

assembl^esi ttniib ;been 

no,p|hOr 
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^ ^ 

refreshment than tlie public-house; and consequently fair spc‘cimen otJ^lmt may bo done by a little indi- 
sudi fairs end markets have for the most part been cioii^y adininistercd approbation, aetiiiff upon a spirit 


occasions of drunkenness and demoralisation. To 
remedy this evil, a schemo haij been adopted, of oi)ening 
a public hall for the sale of cooked vh‘tuals, jea, cofTee, 


CH)iisly adininistercd approbation, acting upon a spirit 
To of hf|iiourilble competition. 

ing I jii making lliese remarkSf wo hate ]iad*in our eye a** 
signal iiwtanae of the adyantaj»es derived from tlie 


and Ollier* refreshments.’ The hall is heated, lighted, establishment of a liorticiiltiiral society in one of tlie 
and atfonls sundry small accommodations— sueli as most secluded districts of the Lowlands of fcH!Otland, 
the use of pen, ink, and paper. Jii one country town wlauv hitherto there had lieen imicli neglect in the 
wlicre this^was tried, hundreds of persons, ns is nuEier of flower am j vegetable culture. We allude to 
usual with all novelties, prognosticated that it would iVeblesshire, a^jmivly riij*al county, consisting princi- 
never answer— -that the ‘ tempt-runce aflfair * would have pally of the vale of the upper Tweed, to wliidi wx' had 
^ no chance. Yet, in ibis town, on the first oeeasion of lately the i)leasiiro of making a short but not unin- 
a fair, as many us 2r>0() people look advantage of the teivsting visit. It is pleasing think that a growing 
aecoiiirnodation that was offered them in lieu of ;liat fif love of horlieiilluve has* penetrated to this district*, 
the public-house. In a smaller jilacc, a similar attempt through the agency (jf a sjiiritcd local society, and is 
w’as made, antf was suceessful in a corrcsiionding degree, likely to ho of nft iiKH)nsulerable benefit. • , * 

The success in each ease, however, we feel assured, I'his society, as ^ve learn, commenced only two years 
would have been still gn'ater, if the refreslitnent-rooms ago, under the patronagi* of the surrounding land 
in question possessed the attraction pf inuste. under proprietors and their families, and embraced three 
Iiroper regulations,; fiir without this additii^fi, they* ciisscs of members : (Sentlemeirs jtlurdcners, Amateurs, 
may be said to fall short, to a certain extent, of wJiat and Cottagers. A very small sum whfth each i^iid 
constitutes a true subsliUile for tlie piihlic-lioiise. At annually for ineinhersliip, aided by contributions, 
present, the youths of both sexes who frequent tWso formed a fund whence llu^ainouifL of prizes was difiwn. 
fairs, are fiot satisfied with mere refrcshbients ; what ^'o gciun-al cftnipelition was allow'^d. The meinber.s of 
they want is oxcitement, and this they prixmro at each class eompelcd only among themselves. Latterly, 
pcnin'-danccs, where they are amused with the strains th(‘re has been li1tl(‘ need for eontrihutions®iii money, 
of a violin. Let an attempt, therefore, *l)e made to which is a phasing feature in the history' of the iindcr- 
suhstitute a good for a poor kind of music, and so taking. It is alway s best when societies of this kind 
prevent the demoralisation which ensues from our | are self-siyiporling — Iho eomiiiereial being, in fact, the 
entirely ignoring the popular taste. With this improve- ' only safe piinciple as a i>ennanence. When an insti- 
nient, w’o w’oiild hope that the scheme of these refresh- tiition supports itself, there is liopo of its continued 
meiit-rooms may meet w’itli extensive imitation. The poinilarity and stability ; ami to this point it ought to 
truth is, if the more humble and heedless classes of lie the aim to briifg all^ meliorative associations. One 
the community ore to be elovati-d in taste, and saved iniporlani im^ans of siipi)ort to the reeblesHldre Society, 
from fallin^*iiito habits of mean indulgence, it is not has eoiisiMcd in the suin| gatliered as entrani'g-inoney* 
by an eager and indiscriniin.'ite assault the vendors to the shows ol‘ flowers and other gardeli products. 
OT alcoliolic stimulants, hut by setting up in an The nioiiev takiui at llu‘ door oti each occasion amounts 


The iiionev takiui at lh(‘ door oti each occasion amounts 


attractive form the llival Sh(»p. In town, country — to about k.lo. And speaking of this, are led to 
everywhere, we say, opv*n the Jlival Shop; and if it notice a plan of admission worthy of imitation. At 
be a pleasant and eomforlabh^ shop, there need be the first and Bubs(*quent exhibition, the crush of 
little fear of its w anting customers. ptTsons, young and old, to gain admission w^s so great, 

I'c) extend ofir notice of certain ngroeable sign* that there was universal di.scoiitent. 'I'o remedy tliis 
of social inipiftveiiient, we may be allowed tt> say a few in some degree, it was aiTanged that, in future,* there 
words on the progress wdiicli seems to be iiiuking in should be lliiaa' classes of entraiiee-fcc.s — for tlie first 
a taste for horticultural pursuits. It lias been vciy hour, a shilling; second liour, sixpence; and thirtl hour, 
properly observed, that a love of gardening, on how'ever llireeja'iice. I'liis plan has hci'ii emiaoiilly successful, 
small a scale — be it only the tending of a ]a*t flow’cr-pot and luolgiven much .satisfaction: all are accommodated, 
— has in it something that exhilarates ami iin]»rovi‘.s. and all are picu.scd. 'J'his method of regulating the 
One seldom hears of gardeners misconducting tlwin- entrance to i^iihlie exhibitions of the kind, where there 
selves; and w'c venture to go a step furthcT, aril is not iniieh sjiace at (lisi>osal, may' be advantageously 
iio'ipersoii whatever, who once imbibes a taste for followed. And what,aKer all, is it but a^following out 
pansies and hollyhocks, and thinks niuiSh of eultivatiiig of the system of boxes, pit, and g(dlcry — of first, second, 
dahlias and anemones, is likely tojie an indifferent and third classes in railw ay travelling, and many other 
meiuLicr of society. It would not he diffieiilt to demon- ' things? 

strate, that the promotion of a taste for flowers and ] Small eountry’^ towns are usifally at a loss for large 


plants lends ta an elevation of ta.ste in other things, apartments to accoimnodatc public Exhibitions and 
And it is remarkable how little is required rfo excite kneelings; the largest room in the largest inn being 
a love of horticultural pursuits, even in situations ordinarily found loo small for #ucli purposes. This 
suppose^} to dciidon the higher class of emotions, A deficiency has also bec» overcome, in tlie case of the 
stoiy is tojd of a whole village in the Highlands being society in question. A manful effort w'as made to « 
stimulated to enter on a course of improvement, from raise money to i>urehaso a ciiiivas tent of ample ^ 
the aittiple circumstance of a lady' one daj expiossing size. Upwards of L.70 was subscrilK'dj and to the 
her adiniration of a single marigold w'l.ich grew mnUzement of those who have no faith in public spiriti 

the garden of one of the cottagers. ‘ Is it a splendid pavilion-tent one morning rose ft*om 

po|a}ble«\.tlWght tlm proprietor of this little flower, centre of the towj)* green, with the union -jack Jlping 
? Imve in piy podr garden is worthy from its summit. Tlio thing was really wel^qpne, 
tlici ^ My ^ so, 1 will endeavour to l*rodlgious crow'ds poured in ;»thc long tables 

better: I will try my liand Tit a' an array of fruits, lloivers, ami kitchen i» 

^ reasoning, the cottager began gretrt variety,' andiwipi a marked improveme»*H^t®iy 

to garden ; neighbours follow^ risi^cctivo quaiilies. 

his of rivalry was begun-^and, lol Un making inquiry a few weeks "lire 


% trhoio vUlage, ink rior and exterior, gratiflod to learn tlmt advances in 'tastes Jtitte 


aj^umod cleanly doorway^ | pereeptiye in the district, lb 


walls nlce|jit'Vi^(»riitnd ' wi 
advanjO^fir^eiSlldn .‘idl 
dote, Wti on gpW 
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wayside trarcllen Hohaysuckles anSkroiea blosepm at 
doorways whers nothing' proviousiy flouiieihod bulfdlrt 
and confusion, and moh may be seen occupji^ing ^heir 
(pissicisure hoiiri- in tlioir sn^ill gardens who formefty 
spent no small portion of their time in thorpabllc-house. 
We repeat, Iwthing like fhe Rival Siior 1 

;■ 

and all* milords rich. My one room on the fourth 
storey, pay respectable but never Varied costume, my 
ooeasional shortcomings with the rent-^of course the 
concierge told her all my sjSkirs — were set down simply 
to the score of eccentricity. .She was the widow of a 
late pastry-cook, and occupied a pretty apftrtment on 
the entresol — a kind of supplementary flight of rooms, 
crushed low between the first floor qpd the ground- 
floor. She had sought my acquaintance, the malicious 
said, just after her daughter had been jilted by the 
bootmaker opposite. Her disinterested manner and 
fi^nk liospitality, liow'cver, had made mo scorn all base 
insinuations of that kind, until, having been betraye*! 
into oflliring to treat llie ladies to a little country 
excursion, I found myself exposed in the waiting-room 
of the railway station to the cat-like fascinations of 
Josephine, close under the scrutinising gaze of her 
mamma* .. 

*Tw'as too late to repent. I dosed my eyes, mentally 
speaking, but really I could not help keeping them 
bocftly oi>cn ; *for, after all, it was not by anyi, means an 
unpleasant tjiing to be looked up to with inviting 
admiration by that charming little creature. Besides, 
there were five or six bearded persons looking with 
envy upon me ; and tlie temptation was too great, >vhon 
Josephine, by -a meaning nod, requested me to stoop 
down, that slie might whisper that these said bearded 
men were merely caUcots — a word of depreciation, 
applied by imperii uent young misses to vdiocver stands 
behind a counter all the week, and comes out as a lion 
on Sunday afternoon. 1 could not see c^khctly what 
took place, b^t imagine that Josephine’s pretty litye 
nose must liavc buried itself in my whisker; for a 
murmur went through the group of calicots, of which 
‘ Coquin d’Anghiis ! ’ formed the burden. ‘ Rogue of an 
Englishman ’ in that sense was highly complimentary 
igid flattering; ami although I had thought that my 
nationality was not quite so obvious, I drt>w myself up 
proudly, and looked around, all the while Imidiiig a 
well -gloved little hand, that somehow or other liad 
dropped into mine. 

We arc creatures of circumstances: it is trauscon- 
dciitb' delightful to be the creatures of such circiim- 
st^neef as that. I was almost sorry when the hell 
rang, and we wore obliged to hurry out upon the 
form, and rush*— jK'ople always rush when there is 
nothing to be gakied by it — to take our seats. The 
.train destined for our use occupied one-half of the foqp; 
but there w*is another moving slowly up the single 
line. When it got within a hundn?d y wds, OUT engine 
gave a small shriek, and we began to move rbund to 
make way. They manage these things well in^raime. 

By the time we had reached the other half of the circle, 
tliQ nowly-come train had taken our plao$;j intd then 
off we went ft a rattling pace by the rputc^ 
until we paused tq let out passengers at 
‘I wish that ugly, flat-nosed follow hr 
behind us would go too,' whisjjered X> 

'^Do yo^ think him so very 
sai^eW^ Ho was one.tff 

1 had ever seen^allcot isSl 
>ntrrow-brfanjaed, .sot 'jauntily 
beard; an 

had never rei^0Ote|% 

ir it' ' 1 1 VmT ' — 

A DAY AT SCJJAuk ' ^ 

Tbehb is ti (hnny little railway on thh south side of 
Faris,^ea^ing from the Barrier d’Enfer to the Park of 
Sceaux. It is like no other railway on tlic face of 
the earth, and consiel3 of lino of rails, with a 

loop at either terminus, round whicli the down-trains 
« creep, just a% the up-trains are comujg to the land- 
ing -j^lacc. Wo never could understand — j)erliap8 
because we never tried — liow all tffosc little slanting 
wheels underneath the carriages assisted the train 
in bendhlg rt^und, much more cleverly than popular 
legends allow the alligator to do, just in time to 
make way for a new arrival. Afterwards, it is smooth 
worl#' enough for some tinie. Away jv'e go, slap 
tlirougli the fortifications, via Caclian, leaving Bicetrd 
on one )m»d, as far as Bourg-la-Reine. Hero wc arc 
at the bottom of the Valley of Fontonny, with the 
woods of Verrifercs* swelling over its extreme depths. 

Further on Rut tins is too geogn^plijcal. We 

mean to relate a particular excursion, undertaken on a 
particular day, and heg to be allowed the privilege of a 
little introductory narrative. * < 

Wo wore rather younger than'we arc no>v — informa- 
tion vagjib cnougli, chrondlogi^ally speaking, but suffi- 
ciently precise for our purpose. As to position, wo 
fliictuatod behveon the 'student and the adventurer; 
aud although ShigUsli, oven to the admiration of roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, quite domiciliated in the land 
and the affections and the confidence of Frenchmen — 
of Frenchwomen too, as wc mean to shew. In fact, 
that there may he no mystery about the matter, our 
companions on the imiwrtant day' to wdiich wo refer 
were two ladies, mpther aud daughter, Madame Veuve 
Bemhrd and Madomoisclle Josei)hina — the former, a 
comely dame, who might still be led out to a dance; the 
latter, a bewilderingly graceful little creature, towards 
whom all beards, black, red, aud gray, turned, like so 
many sun-floufera, as we paSsScxl along the Luxembourg, 
and beneath the walls of the Foundling Hospital — ‘An 
excellent institution 1 * said Mademoiselle «1 os&phine, from 
the other side of her mamma ; for in Franco you only 
give ymir. attn to one lAly at a time, and never jmrade 
along in „ the ‘ jfllw ^ happy - could - 1 - be - with - either,^ 
Captain Macbeath s^ of style which Englishmen 
affect, , ^ 

1 N This Is a specimen of the imitative style of writing, 

. r and i» jijeant 'to suggest the breathless state in 
which, t airiiredl in sight of the terminus, our ilpe 
mard^i^ nbii4hely, Josephine a little aheiid, her 
mother dragged a neck ibrward, and X btihlud, 

endelvmttiiig ^ a graVe dlmea^ur, perfectly 

eertsSn at hour before our 

Wketf that 

I i(rm in % mitiug-A>bm, and 

calmly in which I wi«j 

my mind . 

j. ■tlom ■ 
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^ Do 1 thiiik hiin ugly ? I hope, Joseplune, ypu don’t 
tliink him liimdBom®.* 

Tliat was not precisely what she meant ; but rosily 
she saw no harm In the your^ man. Nor did I, that I 
could define ; but— — As 1 live, the individualhas caught 
Madamo !^mard’s oye, and is nodding to her I * Yon, 
Monsieur Auguste, who would have thouglit you wore 
ill Paris ? Do join us.’ ‘ Of course,’ was the reply ; and 
first come tne^leg, then another, with tlic body and 
head in sequence ; so that before I could recover from 
my bewilderment, M. Auguste had squeezed hhnsclf 
in between Madame Bernard and a fat peasant, just 
opposite Josephine — had bowed three times t^to ttio 
whole party, even, audacious wretch ! to me ; and was 
in the midst of his exploits in the pin-line in the south 
of France. He was a commerciar traveller, doing 
business in English pins, inanufacturod in the Faubourg 
St Antoine I * ^ • 

I felt savagely glad that I had acjoeptcd Iho econo- 
mical proposal of Madame Bernard, and had taken only 
scconcl-cjjiss places. True, in the first-class, we might 
not have met this free-and-easy M. Auguste; but — 
however, I tried to suppress the liorrid rfcflcction — this 
looked like a rendezvous. 

Was 1 or the new-comer there as a pls-aller ? Whhdi 
ivas brought to excite the jealousy of the oth».'r? I 
ought not to have cared a rush ; for when 1 first su.«- 
pected the terrible intentions of 1115’ fair friends, it 
was only to keep up the national rc‘i)utation won at 
Waterloo, that 1 did not take to luy heels and lly. 
But ever since Josephine liad tickled her nose in iiiy 
whisker, > 4 iad liccome a new man. Was an electrical 
shock communiented ? Philosophising on siicli a sub- 
^)ct is nonsense; but the fact is, I* felt mightily 
inclined to throw myself into a boxing nftitude, and 
proceed in the work of fiattening M. Auguste’s pro- 
boscis, which nature had hfgiin. I hate to see things 
left unfinished. Yes, 1 liave at him ! 

‘'Monsieur stems to Ik* sufllring from the toothacl^^,’ 
said Augusts blandly. ‘ I have a i)hiiil of chloroformiscd 
creosote in my pocket, if that would bo of service.* 
If this liad been satire, we should certainly have had 
a boxing-match; but the fl.Tt-noscd monster Iia*l a 
tender soul after all, and looked at me so sympatheti- 
cally, that all my anger vanished. Besides, good little 
Josephine instantly pulled out a fine cambric handker- 
chief, and insisted on binding up my jaws. I |owed I 
Mliad ucLtoothachc, merely a kincl of spasm ; hut 1 dould 
scarcely escape arriving at ^ceaux Ultc a man let loose 
from an hospital. ^ 

‘ It must be a headache,* said Josephine. * If I were 
not so little, I would tell you to lean your head thcre.^ 
Sho pointed to tlie pretty little shoulder that pressed 
against me, and of which I could just see a little bit, 
as her shawl w'as thrown hack. This restored mo to 
good-huinqur with myself and everybody; and I looked 
quite Itindly at M* Auguste, who forthwith began to 
launch out into priuses of the English, who, after the 
Fw^ he iaid, are certainly the first i*ople on the 
face ^ thSft eartlu We are the ArUtid** j of nations ; 
us as only second bost^to tliemselves. 

X li^ey Idler all, ficrgbtton to descril)o the course of 
tito whidv runs up daringly to Foutenay-aux- 

along the side of the hill, 
bf firuit-^trees, until, by the i«»ost glaring 
tiKe leveLof the Bark of Sceaux>and 
eadft li y>V, lirom which a train is of course 

aa Ttie reason whjy I don’t 

about the matter is, tlmt 1 am in a nt|e 
WWirMlio 
itpteillmif > Aiwoste. £c^«ed ; 


Wave a pretty fgrt even a quarter of a minute with- 
outMhe sjlpport of an arm and 1 had no right to Ikj 
indijniantl therefore, when, just as Madame Bernard 
claimed my protection, I saw the j|iunty,jgreasy hat o^^ 
tlie commercial traveller bAwling, as it moved away, iii 
graceful ‘courtesy towards -the natti/ little straw-bonnet 
of Mademoiselle Josephine. 

Whp is that fellow ? ' inquired I in a contemptuous 
tone. I 

^Monsieur Auguste Chicard is a young man who 
had excellent cxpectatioils once from his uncle, a wine- 
merchant of Berey ; but he behaved so biuliy, l^iat be 
was turned out of doors, and the old gentleman will 
not hear his riiime meationedf lie is a Siid rake — 
quite a devil among the ladies ! * 

‘A rake ! a ! Jibidaiiie, it is highly impropera 
that your daughter should give, her arm to a petton of 
that chaructcr. T*will and separate them ct once.* 

‘Bahl’ said Madame Bernard: * he won’t oat her. 
Igesides, tln'y have been friends from children, and he 
used to call her liis little wile. In^ed, until he 
mishehiivcd himself, and quarrelled with his uncle, 
l»eople used to say they Were l»etrotlied ; but of course 
there was iiq truth in thfit. Why do 3'ou walk s8 fast, 
^ir ? 1 really have not come to*Sceaux to run a race. 

I’litf ! I feel very tlilrsty. M^y eyes are '^(cak. Is it 
lemonade that is Avrittcni on the glass in this shop- 
window ? ’ % 

1 understood the hint, and pressed the good lady to 
enter ami •refn^sh herself. This seemed a capital 
opportunity to run after the jaunty hat, which I could 
see a long way up tlio street ; hut Madame Bernard 
did not think it ^’ortli w’hile — she could drink two 
glasses herself'; and it w'onld he t,v‘Oiioinical to have 
only a |ingle bottle. I wjvj obliged to sulgnit; and 
ordered a jfcfit verm of brnndj^, wliieh I tossal off 
the sake of my nerves, imagining the while all sorts of 
horriil things with reference to the young couple who 
had gone on aliond. * 

Wo were at length tuider-vniy again, and on reach- 
ing the other end of the, long street, fouqJ Josopliine 
stufilug herself with cakes in a small pastry-cook’s 
shop. She smiled at me with lier pretty lips coveretl 
wdth crumbs, and lield out a meat for my accept- 
ance. I put. it scornfully back, muttering that 1 
never ale such tilings— such trash, I think I said, for 
Madame Bernard bridled, taking this as a class idlii- 
sion. M. Auguste was going to make some other 
oflbnsivc supposition about niy healtli, fbr which I 
should Certainly have knocked him down; but Jose- 
ph iuc put her arm in mine, drew me onto the street, 
and almost pressing lier pretty check against my 
shoulder, mqrmurcJ : ‘ Momtre, /* 

How' pleasant it is to he called a monster by a lovely 
woman! X w'as still trying, ^however, to suppress a 
smile of stupid satisfaction, when th^ still more moan^ 
,ing epithet of \jahux* w'as added. Tins admitted a 
great deal ; and J could scarce^ refrain from taking 
her up in my arms to embrace Tier. IIowcv&, at., this 
would have been uncTvilised, I contented myself with 
Squeezing her little hand convulsively — foigctting 
it still contained a iietit drag^g,^ her on^ 

, tdtwards Robinson. 

Robinson is a kind of restaurant of a romance kind 
— BO called, because its principal feature is a co^la - Of 
open rooms, built*in a large tree in Crusoe ,and 
reached by winding steps. We hod agreed A 

bottle of wine there,^and I Toolisldy entc^rtM^ 
of, a Ute-h-iite, On arnving, wo Jbuhd! aobaii»^;o,fb^' ' 
Parisian CockiU^s Established inside the 
\he house, up in the tree, on the stairit 
evmry where, in ftict, where there y/rm 
one cmitinued roar of * * filled' the 

pouted^t the disapp<^hnent«;-^ 

Of the fdes-4-% bui 
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‘Then can’t wo positively go up ?\in<iuire(i slio df 
a waiter. . ^ 

‘ Madame/ replietl lie» * lliero are just ton Doft more 
[Lilian we calculate the tree can bear.* ^ ♦ 

Auguste aid Maoame Bernard came up in^ anxious 
conversation. What the denee could he ‘have to say ? 
However, it mattered little. Josephine was abandoned 
to me. I ordered two bottles of good wiiK'— thijt is, io 
be precise, of dear wine; we drank our own hcaltlw; 
and went off*, with u'cnderful cheerful nci*^.?, to serainblo 
through th<? fields and woods ifi soarcli of an appetite. 
1 wisliftliiv!; calioot would not drag Madame Benmrd 
everywhere behind us ; let us run. She had sprained 
her ankle. Peste ! Hfi-wever^wlien we were alone for 
half a minute behind a licdge, I think I did manage td 
^teal a kiss, ai^ elicit an cxclanuition : ^Qucl horreur!* 
But tk’is is not quite certain ; for I was all tliat after- 
noon in a state of ptTjiloxing excitement, and will 
not swear that I did not absoluttdy make a formal 
declaration. Why did Josephine frown and loo^ 
demure*:* W:jfj I not brought there for that very 
purpose ? Plague take* her ! Auguste has stifled Ikt 
sentimentality with indigestible and jam. 

I rfnmld like to know wlfy it was ll^it Madame 
Ih‘rnard put on a reVereiitial air towimls me as we* 
were rcturt^ing towards Sc*eaux, and why Josephine 
talk(‘d in a very candid and enthusiastic manner of the 
I ]>oMtenoss and tact o^’ Kiiglishmen. 1 am sure it could 
not have been to induce me to invite M. Auguste t<» 
dinner ; lor bo it observed, that as 1 was the Anifphytrion 
on this (K'casion, if the new-comer had been Voltaire or 
the emperor of China, the ladies would still cofisitler 
themselves, for that day, as partially niy property. At 
I auyrate, they could not think of allowing a second 
cavalier join us at tahleovithout my special^KTiiiis- 
sfi)n. Jt*i8 to be hoped, howt*v’er, that they dhl not 
think me so churlish atyl so proud, as to leave this 
thrcadbaiv gentleman at the door when we entered the 
restaurant. iVish 1 had never seen his jaunty hat; 
hut since it is there: — ‘Monsieur Aupuste, will you 
do me the favour to dine with us*:'’ — ‘ Most proud !’ — 
‘Too happy I* — ‘Delightful pmtk cancal' 1 was 
rewarded by a grateful glance from Joseidiims who 
leaned, moreover, with rcdoublc3d weight upon my arm. 
We reached the appointed idiicc, Imiigry as French 
soldiers after a forced niarcli. ’J'he fare was not 
splendid, but Ihcrc was plenty to eat. Ai^dame 
Bernard devoured a whole fowl, and a mountain of 
salad; Josephine kept her mother in countenance; 
Flat-nose kindly recoininended me, as 1 was delicate in 
health, to bewiige gf indigestion, and despatched half a 
yanl of loaf in no lime. The wine disapi)eaivd so fast, 
that we looked under the'bottles, to disoovej; if there was 
no hole there. Never mind expense ! Here comes the 
coffee, with the petit$ verr^‘i ! The wit grew so brilliant, 
that I shall not n^empt to record a wonl of it. What 
I principally remember is, that as time wore on, the, 
gentle Jo|pphine wenn^d her eyes a good deal from me, 
and dospuc what appeared to i|je a variety <if nudgt's 
from her mamma, fixed "them upon the flat-nosed 
ugu8te» 'Hie idea struck me that this might be her* 
W first-lovi^ < was, then, an imjwrtinent intruder. They 
had angled for mo\ certainly : it was my fault, though, , 
if I bit so, easily. 'VV’ell, these mysteries will be clearetl 
up to-morrow : if Josq)i^iu6 decitacs to let me crush 
her toAs wltti:my foot* 1 have tlie sausfactiou of inter- 
ceptlng aAy . , telegraphic ^ that kind IVom M. 
Au^to. adea not sceni at ail anxious 

or jealond. hetiigniy at galkntricsf- 

just as a imstelk; might ^smilc til the gambols (d* anJ 
elephant md if he chose? lle^ 

werf“a bowl nf punch: the blue 
V^PKf teoSf ahd it is now high 


doesn’t ’ohdd#-i' -r 

light ahlhes^jnii 

time to * ‘ 
In a 
arm ali i 





still stu^ to. my 




me to sigy many gallant and tender things. As they 
could not see from behind Ukewiso^it w'as matter if 
I ^neirded her waist with my arm for a moment — u 
moment, but what a delicious one ! Flat-noso has no 
dominion, I am sure, oyer* the heart that almost beats 
against mide. Be sure of nothing, sir ! Joseplnne, like 
an honest girl, is paying for her day’s treat, as yon u'i/l 
exact such payment : but she doesn’t think the better 
of you. 

We are on the outskirts of the great li||hted circle, 
in the midst of which the orchestra is striking up the 
first quadrille. Still my claim is admitted over 
Josephine. Off 'wo go in that scauqienng dance, 
iiH'cnted b}" students and grisettes, jumping, vdiirling, 
niitickihg, as if we were wire-Jmng. Atadamc Bernard 
is 0111 * ris-u-vis with the gallant Auguste. She rolls 
about like a. Dutch galley in the trough of the sea, 
bursting iiit*. uiagnificeiit* smiles. Her i»artner seems 
frantic : lie jmiips, he wriggles, he goes over liead ami 
R‘els. Every erne crowds to see. Even the other 
couples stop. No clown in a pantomime coqld beat it. 
It is ontraiicingly absurd ; but absurd it is, nevertlielcss, 
andj look at Josephine witli a smile of contemptuous 
admiration. * 

‘ How well be dances ! ’ cries she with entliusiasrn. 

I was quite etJntent to resign her to Flat-Nose for the 
next polka, w^iltz, (imidrille, or whatever it was. That, 
dancing well ! What (li<l slu* call my graceful steps ? 

‘ I suppose,’ quoth Miularne llernard eoinjilacently, as 
she fanned her reddened face with her liandkerchief, 

* that if you were often to come here, vion cher^ you 
would learn to dance h}^ degrees.’ 

They regardeil mo as an ignorant hip])opotamus ! 
Af ell, ideas of idegance ditler ; but if M, Auguste 
is elegant a I this moment, when lie is nutvliig back- 
w*ar(l and forward, witli his arm out like the spout of 
:i teapot. I'm ifo more nor les.s tlian a Turk, Josephine", 
too! she is going to meet liim head* foremost, as if she 
were about to leap into Ids waistcoat-poeket. Slie 
changes her mind, and ajniost imitates the lovette 
yonder, who makes a desjierate kick at her lover’s 
clyii. Then tluy come together, and lowingly sidle to- 
w'iirds us, her liead almost leaning again^ Ids breast. 
By Jove! AI. Auguste, she’s a match for you. 
Take her! 

‘ The fact is,’ whispcriHl Aladnme Bernard, chiming in 
with my thoughts, ‘it is true that Auguste and Jose- 
phine w*ere betrothed once; but I broke off matters 
when he mislndiiived himself. Noiv, it appeal’s, he is 
qnijte reformed, and has become a respectable character. 
He Heard we were going to v^’eaux, and threw himsefl 
in our way very neatly, to explain to mo — that his 
uncle wajs reconcile^] to him, and had seen him yester- 
day, lie i.s a very handsoine young man, and dances 
Itkc nn angel ; so that, ]x'rhaps, my child could not 
find a better husband. Old Petibot will set him up in 
business, /^ow, as you arc a frioiul of the family, what 
is your opinion ? * 

J Did he tell you all this when Madeiqjoisello 
Josephine t(H)k my arm, and led me away from the 
pastry-cook’s shop ? * 

‘ To be suae. Didn’t she manage that ?— 

First, an explanation herself ; then an oppottnijity for 
me to have one. «Of course, we have to tlMk you 
for lending yourself to all these arrang&Uji^ts so 
amiably.’ ^ \ , 

The pundt bad made the go^ lady taHektiy^ sidlilibut 
throwing llir quite off* her guard, . 1 
even*haa I bc^en more deeply^m^qu dIsere 

would have been no help for It 
thift; it should be so. What iMd X 
this little wohiaa, who would liavb ^ 

on the strength of toy behif 4 hdr« 

thought# and 'dreams: 'Ibr .IC^Ijt^^^-lllUdaYnie ' , 

Bernard’s arm when wo 
‘'pcaceabty 
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answered tlie grateful glapce of Josephine by a smile; 
and not vepr long ^iftcrwards, was invited to drink 
eau in the evening by Monsieur and Madagic 

Auguste Chieard. ^ 

— ^ 1 

AnT‘»A.ND IT^ I'NTElll'KETERS. 

Art, in the higher meaning of the term, is nt)t suseop- 
tible of iniimtc definition, for it is an immaterial soul 
animating tne material existences of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. All th(*sc are 
art, althougli eacli is a distinct form of tliought ; and .all 
those distinct forms of thought, identical in their innjjr 
being, have one origin and one end. They af-c the 
utterance of the leading idea of the c])och ; tliey are 
the expression of spiritual power and spiritual yearn- 
ing; they are the voice of Immiuiit}^ eryiftg aloud to 
the heavens and the earth. , 

Of the five divine sisters — divine .and mortttl*iit once, 
like man Himself — Poetry is the most familiar, and 
may be accepted as the type. Her utterance is in sopg, 
which shotgives forth from inspiration- fivling without 
cnmi>ivhen<ling it. If it W'ore otherwise,, as a Vreneh 
writer remarks — if poetry comprehended her thought, 
she would no longer he poetry, hut ^diilosophy.* 
‘Poets,* ill the words of Shelley, ‘are the Ineroidi.ants 
of an unapprehended inspiration; tlie mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows wliich futurity casta upon Ihc pre- 
sent ; the words which express what lh(*y understand 
not ; the trumpets which sing to battle, and feel no^ 
w'liat they inspire.* And a philosophical critic of our 
own countfy completes the incturc he admires, by 
r<’j)rcsenting the poet as standing at the alt^ir, rapt, holy, 
impassioned, pr<^phot-like, giving utterance to the inar- 
ticulate yearnings, feelings, and wants of his hrethreii, 
emlwdying their tendencies, ndrroring all, and mirrored 
in all the Age produces ; and the myriad hopes and 
fears that sway^ho minds of men breaking forth fron^ 
his lips in poisionate musie.f This is the poet ns a 
class, for no one lyre could brenthe such a strain, no 
one heart could feel the Joys, the agonies, and the 
cravings of an epoch. It is true, on looking back wc 
SCO only two or three gigantic representatives of any 
given time; but wc must not conclude, from their 
meaner brethren being invisible in the distanec| tln^t 
^aiwise stjwxl alone. Not only the great but the minor 
poets, not only the minor poets, but the kittle more than 
rhymers, join their voices to coniideto the thought of 
tlie age ; and each of these Inst is ns necessary in his 
degree as is the weakest instrument in a concert to 
give the full choral swell. Even the mere echoes or 
imitators take a part in tlie mighty diapason, *and con- 
tribute to spread the sound tliroughout the meanest 
and remotest cornel's of social life. 

That^^try is really the collective breath of the age, 
is provl^ by the gushes in which it coin(%, the lulls 
that l^iace, and the consonance its spirit bears 
with tjitiSi idea of tlic time. Tlie fourteenth 

century, ^ age of Dante, I’etrafch, and Boccaccio, 
eJsppnent of note in ISngland ; but in 
the frc*shness, vigour, and liultatiou 
when tfie hearts of men gave* a 
if the sun had really risen. In Eng^ 
land, JJtalyj the brief but 'glorious illumination 
died with ^ i^ts, Ponte passed ow ay, after having 

‘ ; ' ^ - 

Hegtfs iRsOietlcs. 


founded the ItakSn language ; Chaucer followed, after 
havihg uu|ealed the fountain of ‘English uiidefl led** that 
was^lestiiled to irrigate the world ; and until the true 
daVii, in the sixteenth conjtury, wt havcf in our own* 
country, only. such lutc-aingers as Surrey and Wyatt. 
But at length came tlic strong ago of Elizabeth, when 
religion, having houndi'd from the. fetters of ages with 
a ftry that shTiok the world, broke tlie apathetic sleep 
of.^'cnius. Then arose Marlow', Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Ben .Jonsori, t# fling thyir hymns ujion the buoyant 
winds. Later, the time of the C’ommonwealth ami its 
succeeding disasters called u]) Milton, ButleyJ Di^’doii ; 
till in the eighteenth century- -j^acilic, reflective, ana- 
lytical — the fire sunk tif a lanfljeiit llaiiie, playing in 
the smooth and elegant e(jiiplels of the school ot‘ Bopo. 
In the latter jiart of the century, tlu> w ofld-revolution, " 
which had its centre in Krance, gave a new ]>hasi8 to 
the poetical thought ; and among the names of our own 
eoulltry^ in the age of jwogress, freedom, mural daring, 
tVit followed, are ('ral)he, Burns, WoriKsworth, Byron, 
Shelley', and Keats, till we conic down living ^ml 
working men. 

These names w'ill sugagst the objection, that ifi an 
age there art many prominent it^u-as ; and tlie fact is 
fruc. There an* even opposite and confliidiiig i(Iea.s ; 
yet all eombine to expre.ss, although in diOeifnt strains, 
the dominant character or thought of the epoch, of 
which in general one great poet i^ie grcate.st of nil — 
is the representative. Thus stood Sliakspeare, with 
his galaxy^ artmnd him. at a time when the iniagiiialion 
was no longer e()()]U‘d up in ionmilas, hut set free to 
soar and sing ; thus jMilton, not the jiolitical or reJigioii.s 
champion of his af^e, hnt the jmet of the inind-revoln- 
tion, to complete the conflict of whicli tlio others wo 
have nan^ed were neces«!|jry : bud thus Vojh‘, ^ativelyi 
great, hut with a gu*iiius like that of his (‘pocli, more 
critical than poetical, more given to analysis than 
creation. In tlie age that followed, of a ^ew and more 
maddening liberty^ when all tlie old forms of thought 
had been broken in pit (‘es, and east aw'ay w ith wiUl 
sliouts of derision, it is more difiieult to pbint to the 
single representative ; jiartly because -we are too close 
to ilio time, and jiartly bc(‘ausc of the various direetiun.s 
of the impulse of intellectual freedom. It is this 
general connection of the jioets with their epoch which 
made IJcgcl sa.y, tli.it tlic key to the philosophy and 
religion«)f a nation is to he found in its poetry. 

The unconsciousness we have* as(‘rihed to art of its 
OAvn meaning and iiiis'^'oii, must not be stated as a 
mere assertion, for much ilcjiends on its n^ception as a 
truth. The most acute uiiiids have hetH deceived on 
this point; and even thosi* wliojuive adrnitted the fact 
in its whole 'eKtent, have in general been blind to its 
importance. There is something grateful to human 
'vanity in the ide.!, that geniiai is an optional pro- 
duction of the mind— that the spiril^of art may bo 
compelled to our service by the eiiehaiitineiits of know- 
leilgc. We love li) figure the liiet as sitting in his 
Btudy% siirroumled by l^ifoks and other litentry im|fio- 
ments, like a chemist in his laboralory, and concoctiU|^ 
a 'great w'ork by dint of will and science. But there 
no such thing. The knowledge ami industry of the 
pool work only upon the vehicle of^ his art ; the art 
itself is what the ancients called ‘ the god,* who works 
in 'him. The common mistake is caused by 
Bciousuess of the fact, th^it poeti-y is , both an art ant a 
science. We are told, for in^imcc, of the labbu^ lllid 
study t>f poets— of the teachers of the Greek 
of tke mathentati\jal rules of PythagorHsi but 1^ is 
it^that no instructor* was ever Jible to apply > bife: own 
pnnciplcs ? Wc do not hear of the poems of Ea^«;tbn 
plaster of Pindar, or of the artistical aeliiei^'aiMi Of 
Democritus, the author of a series of 
are said fo have fomie* quite iya eheydepW^ 

Nekhcit are We told of Plato, W 

taking rank among the poets. TbO teoitb ^ 



teacbiftg the «iiatcrla]| rules, derided the idea tnat 
these coxild produce poetry. I’octry, said they, is a 
madnesS'— a possession: poets do not compose from 
any art they have learned, but from the impulse of 
the divinity ■within them. * i » 

Tl*e mathematical rules of GrecW sculpture, the <#.ue 
to which, f fter an interval of so rnan^^ ages, has been 
discover^ by Mr Hay, fumiali in themselves proof that 
art cannot be taught. Perfect as they are, they produce 
only a perfect body, a l^pdy without life and without soul 
— such a form as Pygmalion fnight have worshipped jn 
vain, unless aided hy the goddess of beauty. 'I'he rules 
are jjecessary*for the material vehicle, feut the inspira- 
tion of art alone can do the rest. T|ic same thing may 
be said of imitation without the aid of mathematical rules. 
A portrait-painter, for instance, who produces a mere 
likeness, is not an artist in the higher sense of the wo^. 
Tl^ work, to^lisc the vulgar phrase, should be more like 
^lan the or{yinal--ihiit is, the idiosyncrasy sliould be 
mor^ strongly expressed than it is in the living man in 
ordinary circumstan^s. The artisan paifits the sitter: 
the artist seizes the character with a glance of fire, anS 
endows evfry wearied and apathetic feature with intel- 
lect and grace. This is the idealism of the Greeks, 
that Jipotheosis of rfiortal beauty which gave divinities j 
to the worship of men; and being independent of all; 
exaggerations of attitude, it is usually Seen in their 
sculptures in combination with i)hysical reix)sc. 

'There is another handmaid of gejjius we may mention 
here ; for while writing these sentenCes, the Keports of 
the Jurors of the Great Exhibition have come before 
cia; iinjf we are struck ‘witl^ the conrectnesa of the 
remarks of the reporter on Class X., touching the 
cifect of photography o<* art. It is admitted that llic 
present appUantion of photography, marvellous as that 
is, is no more its ultimatum * than was the first appli- 
cation of the telescope, shortly after the chance, i>lacing 
of two piedfes of glass by Jansen’s children, bad led to 
its invention;’ and that it now appears, at first view, 
as if a vast and powerful rival to art had arisen, 
destined to depress her in exact proportion to the 
superiority of the operations of nature over those of 
man. ‘But this,’ says the i-eporter, Ms a superficial 
and iroptjrfect view of the case — not as regards the 
ultimate perfection of photogrnpliy itself, but as con- 
cerning its iiifiueaoe upon art. With art, doubtless, 
its future destiny will bo closely linked ; but, so far 
from becoming -a rival, it will prove a most useful 
auxiliaty, and a means by which the artist of merit 
may rise higher in reputation and eminence. By 
using photography as a metans of replacing the purely 
medioitioal parts of hiig labour, the work of tlic artist 
mi>y ho much lightened ; and as, by sjKicdy transit 
from {daco to place man’s life is virtually lengthened, 
so by rdieving his path from that part of his labour 
which involves an expenditare«f>f time disproportionate 
y end attidnod, one great obstacle to the achieve- 
j ment of success is removed.' Tliis is the true statement 
of the dkse; Ibr photography 'is simple imitation, 

1 though marvellously correct, and can come into c6m- 
petition oul^ with copyist umnsplred by art. X^ho- 
tog^^y Is a transeripit of .individual nature; while 
givls that of general natur^ 
ay^a^ dn principles that have bm practi- 
cally bf the irorld. '!Ehe union of tie two 

inodo ^ its death-blow 

to art a career 

Idiheriu^ ovon in the palmy di^s ci 

' .If atitl.;imuansddui, 


in obscure and solitary plac^ like mountain springs. 
But we deny tliat this is a theory^ as the yeviewer vfO 
have quoted above describes it, ‘ invented by idleness 
and conceit.’ 'Xhe life-long labours of tlie elder poets, 
when criticism had no ^tilosophy and art no theory, 
shew what a mighty task it is to adapt wertliily the 
vehicle to the thought. Art, as wo have dbscribed it, 
exists wiierevcr exists the idea of beauty ; butjpoetry — 
the metrical expression of art— is a scicn^ tiiat must 
bo cither invented or acquired by study. 

The reason why poets are unconscious of their art, is 
simply that to be conscious requires faculties of a diffe- 
rent nature from theirs. Let us see wliat those faculties 
ate. .When a man is not satisfied with deriving enjoy- 
ment from poetry ; when in listening he does not merely 
feel, but think; when he examines numerous specimens 
in juxtaposition, and constructs from such expericpco 
rules for jifciging of their relative merit and power-^ 
he is said to l)e ,a Critic. Criticism is purely empirical, 
’Doing fopnded on the observation of individual facts ; and 
for the most part it concerns itself more witl||tbc vehicle 
than the art. It may perhaps object to an image or 
scutinicnt as being inconsistent with the work or class 
of works in Wliich it appears ; but beyond tins it has 
no range. 'Tlie twelve years spent hy Ariosto in olal)o- 
rating his Orlando were given up to the advice of such 
critics; and, down to our own time the same advice, 
with few exceptions, has waited upon each successive 
generation of poets. Till the present century, the laws 
of Iho critics were like those of the Medcs and Persians. 
Ignorant of the epochal cliaracter of poetry — the rela- 
tion it bears primarily to its own age— they fixed 
;il)on certain * classics,’ as exemplars for all time, and 
decided upon the merit of authors according to the 
proximity of their approach to Homer or Virgil. The 
Chinese do llyi same thing to this day, their own classics 
forming tlie grand literary criterion. Our read*s 
perhaps roincnii)cr the anecdote we related on a former 
occasion of the Chinese emperor who returned a copy 
of the New Testament tlvat had been sent to hiin, with 
the crushing remark, ‘that it was not classical;’ but 
jrerhaps it does not occur to them, that this was pre- 
cisely the language of Xluropean criticislli. Criticism, 
in this low position, does not respect, because it does 
not feel, the holiness of poetry. It listens to the 
manifold sound that fills the air without compre- 
hending its meaning. The leading voices it aj>plauds, 
but for qualities that arc merely superficial ; and the 
8ul)ordinate it vituperates, because it does not know 
tb.|t, fiowever weak in themselves, they are, like the 
others, an unconscious expression of tlie thot|ght wlWI“ 
which the miglfty bosom of the ago is heaving. Ridi- 
cule and sarcasm aare the weapons of such science, xmd 
X>ersonal and political antipathies give them point and 
poison. All these frivolities and irrelcvancies of criti- 
cism arc owing to the want of a high enough appreciation 
of the scvuice. 

The same age, however, which, without ceasing to 
admire the ancients, has to some extent thtawn off the 
classical yoke, has begun to discover that cxifidsm, as 
it exists at present, is not the Interpreter of ait* A 
merely empirical science does not satisQr thiS' min4 of 
the time ; there must be some it priori themy jU>. govern 
it, some fixed principles from wmcb it n^ 
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Bald, on account of its not boing in harmony Avith the 
• work or cI^bb of works in Which it appears—this is 
criticism ; when it is objected to on account ot its not 
being in harmony with the Jeeling which it is the end 
of art to excite-<*thiB is sasthctlcB. ^stlieti^s lias been 
w'ell said to be to criticism what physiotogy is to medi- 
cine: it it the physiology of art. iEsthetics deals 
specially with the xudlosophical idea, criticism specially 
with the and symbols. When art speaks, (jriticism 
notes the language, and the iltncss mid sequonee of the 
tlioughts ; sesthetics ascertains the purpose, compre- 
hends the idea, and in comprchnnliiif, t(?aehes. It 
teaches the poet the philosophical nature of Ills own 
conceptions ; and it toadies the age the naturc^of 
as it did, does, and will exist. When criticism becomes 
jihilosopliical, it partakes of the nature of mslhctics, 
and in such oases the two names are commonly, but 
erroneously, confounded, -dfisthetics is the1:heory; and 
philosophical criticism the application ^f that theory to 
the beautiful in art.- • * 

In this country, philosopliical criticism, in the rare 
instances in which it occurs, is the expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, for we have no science to serve ns Ahe 
ultimate Aiterion; but in Germany, the caTsie is diflerent, 
although without as yet, we suspect, .any directly 
advantageous result, ^i^sthetics lias there resolved 
itself into shape — although a shape hearing some moral 
resemblance to that of Milton’s Death : 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seoniod, 

For each seemed either. 

• 

Hegel is the, chief organ of this misty school ; and the 
critic we liAte quoted endeavours to convey a notion of 
his great work, yi^.sthctiL\ in a single piir^igrapli. The 
sftbstance of this is, that llie Idea, or gerni, manifests 
itself subjectively as reason, ainl ohjeetively as the 
universe. T'he Idea, therefore, is the totality of mind 
and matter, in its unique cenception ; hut when con- 
ceived under tlie form of thought, it is truth, and when 
under tlie fomf of external nature, beauty. * Thu* 
Beauty is stArit contemplating the spiritual as an 
object ; Art is the absolute (the Idea) incarnate in the 
beautiful.* The first part of the work is devoted to 
the examination of tliis germ ; in the second part, 
its development is traced in its sejiar.-itc forms, such 
as the symbol, allegory, &c., the classical, ideal, and 
romantic ideal ; and in the third jiart, wc have the flower j 
, under review, or, in other words, the fine arts il their I 
* f ‘iSjiarat^existcnces . 

Now it is manifest, that a sciencS laid down in 
this way, however con.sonant to theiGermjm mind, is 
qcdte repellant to the form of thought existing in our , 
couhtry; and the consequence is, tliat notwithstand- 
iiig the labours of our Teutonic brethren, wstheties 
is popularly known among us merely as somoipriuciide 
of tost© hppyihg chiefly to painting and s<;ulpture. In 
Franco, case is different. There the Hegelian gern>, 
althoui^ no more understood than witli us, has so fur 
the literary mind has awakened to a 
©kistence of somt eternal lr%v, and the 
have acquired a higUef and nobler, 
a truer range. But wo cannot help 
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longer sacled things— when men will no longer listen 
to teachoil who aro unable • to give a reason for the 
fa^th thatjis in them. We demand to know ia//y we 
j are to accept a given thing, as beauty — htto one man’i^ 
taste is not as lawful as another’s — and what we are to 
look to as the ultimatum* in questiofis of art. The 
answer to these demands will embnicc a complete, and 
above jdl, ri distinct. Mid intelligible explanation of the 
nature of art, taste, *ind beauty. When we understand 
what art is — tUsit inner jirinei pie of all Use scientific 
expressions of beauty, many vexed qucstio|is will be 
set aside,— such as, Wliai is poetry? — poetry *beiiig 
simply the metrical expression ^f art ; and so of sculp- 
tpre, music, and the oflier expressions. Taste will 
probably ho set down i\<'. tlie sense of hoauty, intui- 
tive in its geitn, but ns callable of cdltivatioi^ and* 
refinement as it is^of perversion. Beauty, pbilosophi- 
cally considered, i.s truth ; and the feeling of delight it 
conveys is the response of the mind to an impression 
A harmony wdtli its own constitution. Subjectively, 
lK‘auty exists in the mind itself, as is j^ovod by ^liia 
syinpatlielic resiionse ; objectively, it exists in sound, 
Ibrm, colour, tatte, sinelV— everything which addifssses 
itself to thc*cxternal senses. Tjie law of beauty as 
regards sound lias been discovered in the natural scale 
of tlie monochord, and music; has thus bcAnne at tJic 
same time a line art and a mathematical scienoif Tlio 
sumo law, with different modificaftoiis, will probably 
bo traced, not only in form .and colour, but throughout 
all the ot^er* manifestations of beauty : an idea wliicli 
can he derided as fanciful only by these who are 
unobservant of the^ simplicity of the means by which 
Katiiro attains lft*r manifold ends. To follow and 
illustrate the* steps of the universal Mother, is the pro- 
vince of^sesthetics, \vhi\^ metiqihysica coueeftjiS itsel# 
willi the theory of the law itself — digging, as it were, 
into the foundation on wdiich %jsthetic8 stands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its structure. • | 

Some speculators siiiipose, that deformity being truth, 
deformity is likewise philosoxflucally beauty. But not 
to iii(*ntion the absence of tlie response of the zuind, so 
far from deformity boing truth, it is * a jarring and 
a dissonant thing,’ which nature in lier upward pni- 
gress w’ill jicrhaps ultimately surmount. As for the 
argument, that the portraits of Ingo and Sliylock 
are as beautiful as those of Ojihelia and Juliet, it con- 
founds two things timl are essentially distinct. The 
spectacle of moral deformity presented docs not in 
itself inspire ns wdtli love ami deliglitj but we are 
tilled with admiration by the evidence of mi artistic skill 
so hoautiful and liariiionious. It shoulTl bo observed, 
likewise, that no picture of moral deformity could have 
any effect upon our imagination, unless it came to us 
I conjunctively and in strong contrast— either suggested 
by the artist, or existing in out own minds — with the 
opx>osite virtue, or, in other words, %itli one of the 
manifestations of beauty. All such questions, so long 
the subject of fruitless debate, witl be reasoned iti con- 
nection with each otlitr, and their solutions p rqv^ 
by their consonance as part and parcel of the 
science. 

It has been said tlTat sesthetics, by interpAstittg the 
iqxfcalypse of poetry, will imiirovo the poet j but if a 
direct improvement is mojint, ave cannot th© ' 

fact. Foots, howewr, arc the children of the ©polH to 
which they live ; and anything which elevates 
racter of that epoch must hawe an indirect 
them * In themselves individually, ns 
cwifradistinction io its vehide, they nw; uktoupf V 
uHteachable. Theirs is no note of 
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however, « liicli— ‘ ycaminpr,* to use tWs fln^ imaTO of 
Keats, ‘like a god in pain*— While lilling|iour fyes 
with tears, turns melancholy to rapture. Injjclevfyti^g 
^’-ritidsm, theneforojdiy giving it a theory of the inner 
feeling of art, we propose to enlighten and refine the 
ago itself; we propose to ‘banish from^ the literary 
judgnu*nt-80iit not only everything that tends to error, 
but everything mean, vulg-ir, and ungeiicroKS; we 
propose to introduce the pilgrinf; man, to a m«re 
loving andisdifying intimacy jvith tlios? divine sisters 
whom Providence has assigned to him as the conix)anions 
of his Heavenward journey. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH IN JERSEY. 

*Tn a former nhmber of this Journal,* a trief sketcb Avas 
given of the island of .lersey, illustrating some of the 
principal features of that beautiful isle. It may not 
l)e uninteresting to notice a lew matters Avliieli li.ave 
undergone some change in the interval between 18-Ut 
and 1852, tiifll especially to draw attention to the 
peculiar mixture of J‘hvglish and French in the language, 
usagfs, and coniincrce of tlie island. 

Most English read^irs are aware tliat .K-rsey, as one 
of the Oiiannel Islands, is situated in the deeiily-sef 
bay betAvA'n Normandy and IJriltany, having the 
former on the oast, the latter on the soulh. and tlie 
English Channel oA the other sides. It is true that 
the departments of Alanehc and Cotes-du-Nord occupy 
the greater portion of tlu* coast ; hut FrjfticA is Letter 
known to English mulers by the names of the ancient 
provinces, than by those of the npdorn dcj>artincntp. 
Jersey and Alderney approach very* near the French 
coiist, hut Guernsey and Sark Ho somewhat further 
cut at §fia; wliilc islets ifnd i^icks lie arouiukin such 
incalculable numbers, us to alTord good gronml for 
conjecture, that thty alb at some rcmiotc period joined 
the mainland France. 

If a tourist, in answer to the question : ‘ AVhither to 
go?’ should decide on .Tersoy, the further question: 

‘ IIow to gtft there,?* is easily answered. The access to 
Jersey and its sister islands is now convenient and 
very cheap. Tlie South-Western Railway Company, 
and tho.steam-yesscls coimcctcd Avith it, afford facilities 
of a tempting character ; for, after fixing oii a rea.son- 
able tariff' for tlic outward journey, an addition of only 
5s. will procture a double ticket instcail of a suigfc*- -that 
is, one which will l>e available for the rcturn-juurnc}'. 
'riie powers of this ticket remain open for a Avliole 
month, BO that tlic tourist has a wide margin in ivgu- 
latinghis moA^ments; and he may, in addition, ‘bre:ik 
journey* at Sontliainpt/m, if he so please. Tin? mail- 
steamers start at midnight, after the arrival of the last 
train from London— reach (Tuernsey by breakfast-time, 
and Jersey bc^fore noon.tThere is also a ‘cargo-steamer’ 
from Sonthanip1H»n, not in such fuA-our Avith those avIio 
loro high speed. The Briiihton Railway Compaii}^ 
who have msah; manytf^at tempt b to keep pace Avith their 
ne^hbours in Channel transit, i'ave Jersey sUjumers at 
fares than those from fcJoutlnimpton. Indeed, 
4f'wbeft theplacgttls stare one in the face— ‘Jersey and 
baoli; for I2a. cid.,* one marvels how there can bo profit 
for either rail stoaniers j but it is well to boai* in 
nunff, tliat this ]Sfewhaven route is some fifteen or 
two^y lKmrs long, kftd that tlie 32st.rid. accommodation 
incfoi^ no fore or aft. Another route, 

the jihoTtoft alk k feom Plymouth and Torquay to 
‘ Jerwjy, oncd^ a week— convenient for the 
iSl M |iot for Londoners. 
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tmd foo,. at regular intervals, between Jersey and two 
points on the French coast— Gi’anvillc aiij St Male ; 
the former giving access to Normandy, and the latter 
to Brittany. There is no regular steam^transit between 
Jersey or (Juernsey and the smaller islands ; the inter- 
course is too slight to render necessary anything further 
than occasional ssiiling-boats. In the height of the 
season, hoAvcver, ploasure-trips take place from island 
to island— from Jersey and Guernsey to tho little island 
of Sark, and hacik the same day ; or from Jeihey to the 
more distant island of Aldciviey, the land of milch 
coAvs. There lias l>cen an Alderney trip during the 
present siinmicr, tlic advertisement relating to Avliich 
glires qs a curious insight into the non-railway position, 
so to speak, of these islands. There arc government 
harhour-Avorks now going on at Alderney, in which 
tram-ways and locomotives arc employed ; and the 
JcTscAuuis AA^TO reminded, that * those who lia\'c nc*\'er 
seen a railway, \nay iioav liavc an oi>portunity of visit- 
ing ono,«*and t>f acUially seeing a locomotive running, 
which is alone Avorth the exiK*nsc of the trip.* Those 
who liaA'c ‘never seen .a railway’ comprise a vast 
mafority of I In* islanders; for not only arc there no 
niilways in .Ji^rsey, hut the neighbouring Frtfndi coast 
happens to l)A;far out of the railway net- work. There 
AA'as a ‘.Jersey Hallway’ planned a few years ago, but 
the project foil tf> the ground. 

On fairly getting into .lersey, and glancing over the 
newspapers, we find the Anglo-Freneh eoinbination at 
once apparent. Some of them are in English, the rest 
in French ; some are as large ns a single sheet of the 
Timv'i ; some are smaller; some are 2d. each, otlua's 
lid., for none of them have to bear the expense of a 
stamp. Like most English country papers, they aiv 
filled Avith local advertisements and local cMt-chat, hut 
with very liyle refcTcnee to general or world-Avide 
tojiies; indeed, the French ])apers of the island ufe 
AAmfully deficient in this last item. Truth to tell, the 
Jerseyans seem to care little about what is passing 
beyond their oavii island, • always excepting the Gitjat 
Exhibition of l.sr»l. 

r If Avc step into the Cour Uoyale, ttie Westminster 
Hall of Jersey, avo become Frenchified af once, for the 
la Av proceedings are in that language. Trial by jury 
doc's not exist in .Jersey, and the proceedings in the 
court luive much of the diilnoss and slowness of our 
equity courts. Indeed, the reformers of Jersey — for 
there are not only rival parties, but very fierce rivals 
truly — are at iiresent making a resolute effort to iiuro- 
d«v*c fo''* additional English usages into tUeir law 
proceedings. 0 

Tlie dusky Ihtle legislative ball stands over the 
dusky little cour^ of justice, and the proceetlings are, 
in like maimer, in French. ‘ Mr Speaker,’ the bailly, 
j is no beAvigged or begowned personage, btit a plain, 
honest, English-Iooking gentleman, who kcK'ps his 
parliament of thirty-six ineinbcrs in the best order ho 
can. They sit in a circle, or rather ill a.horseiihoe, 
and talk their French with great volubility^ sitting 
wdiile they speak, unless their energy can littd vent 
only by a stand-up delivery. More polite ilmn EngIkU 
nieinbci’s, there aix; no hats on during the sittings 
When a voffe is to be taken, Mr Kpeaket ftddwsos 
eATry member in turn, asking for his deeition-^wldch 
is given either by simple assent "or cUssmit, hO 

accompanied by observations. Theto^ 
more au^oritative than those of ottr vto* 

moTJ!', for there is no * uppejr hoase.V ; Ittw 
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islAiifl has bocn placardud with advertisements ^’dating 
to it, some in one Janguage, and some in the other. 
The French placards exhorted the islandefs: ‘J^e 
signez ricu, Ne promettez rion. Mais soyez ii votre 
postc and the English bills "^'cre not less urgent. At 
the meeting itself, -the clwiinnan spoke i« French, while 
the rest sjlbke, some in Frenc,h, und some in English ; 
bat- all seemed to understand each other pretty well, 
'rhe popular language — the applauding and (liaappUiud- 
ing ]anguag?->wa8 mostly English, and in energy would 
not have disgraced Exeter Hall or the Jjondon Tavern. It 
is pleasant to find that these party diHerences, although 
expressed in two difibreut languages, are not national; 
there is no English party or French party ; the liiJto 
and the Laurel are the flesigiiations of the two opposing 
fiictioris — perhaps the 'fories ami the Whigs of Jerscy- 
hiiid — hut ca<;h faction contains English as w'cll as 
French. So intense }s the party-spirit, ^that almost 
every village on the island has its IJose hostelry and iU 
Laurel hostelry — that is, not houses with tluj|C signs,* 
but bouses used almost exclusively by one* or other 
party. As for tlic signs themsi'lves, notliing can be 
more loyal and royal ; for since tlu* (iiioeii’s v^sit 
to Jerseyan 181G', the * British <2uecn,’ ami the ‘Queen 
Victoria,’ and the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ and the ‘ Hoyal 
Arms,’ meet one on all sides. In some* of the <xiiiet 
little nooks of the island, it is not an iinijissihle thing 
to meet with a * Queen’s Hotel,’ in the 1 rout-room of 
which the lady of tlie house may b(* seen wasliing hov 
noble lord’s stockings, while the heir and heiresses are 
running about jabbering a French patois that would l)c 
little understood in Ihiris. 

An English visitor speedily finds that the * currenc 3 r 
question’ is one which must engagt* his attention in 
Jersey — ii(ft*thc English question: * What is a pound?’ 
I)ut the Jersey question: ‘What is a shilling?* Whether 
tfTc present <H)inagG of the island (lerived*its charaeter 
from early French usages, wo do not know ; but at tlie 
present time, thirteen Jersey pence eipial one English 
^hilling. Tlie c(»pper eoin.s have the Queen's head 
stamped on one side ; while on the other, besides lla* 
arms of Jersey ,»there is an inscription to denote tlui| 
the coin is t,V ^ shilling, according as it is 

a penny, a half-penny, or a farthing. Knglisli c<>]q)er 
oecomes mingled witli Jersey coiqier, and both circulate 
as of equal value ; but when change has to be given, a 
curious complexity arises. T’hc traders are accustoiiied 
to allow a half-penny in a Gd. for ‘ cuiTeiiey.’ There 
are thrccpenny-oiuui buses on the tine load around 
the bay from St Helicr to St Auhyu — one |)f tip* 

^ gl^'ious routes which it was ever the good-liick 

of an omnibus to follow. If you* paf in coi»pur, jou 
pay Bd. ; but if you tender a silv^er sixpenqi', . you 
receive 3^1. in change ; and as Bd. from this would i»ay 
for the next journey, you arc the gainer of a half-iwnny by • 
having tendered Gd. originally. If two Englishmen were 
to take over, the one 2d0 pence, and the other 2y shillings 
or 40 sixpences, it wouhl be found that in small purchases 
the sUver-holder would make better bargains tliap 
Ills commnlon. Ulie Guernsey copiiep-uioney differs 
from that of Jersey, being i nterraediatc between 
it and l^^glish currency ; but all three stimulate on 
eq;Uffl In newspaper advertisemii.ita, and in 

tickets, it is often observable tiuit an odd 
haifrnei^y ihakes its appearance; this indicates that 
is meant* If an article is markeil 
bonder a silver sixpence, this suffices, 
if English currency bo msmt^s 
custonwwpy immy the charge* ThuiTOr 

ieeturing in Jersey, clmrg)^ 

* J?^«rv:ed seats (British).’ F;ren<3li 

money iw rea<iHy ^ that of Jerspy, 

and ihdoed ij?t, Gueri^', 
than in^lio Ulster 

it i» mt .iiWUaVii^*eharge m friuiea ^d 

francs, whircas ^ife Jersey theatre charges in British 
curfency.f Sometimes an English purchaser is driven 
to Ins arilhmetic to uuderstaml the change given to 
liitn. Tims, to take an actual iry^tanc-e^ a-8ixt>cnny* 
Jersey almaiijic was pnrclniscd of a bookseller, and a 
half-sovereign tendered. The change •given consisted 
of two Frcndi five-franc pieces, a Britisli shilling and 
sijtpciiep, and* two Jersey pence. Although the five- 
franc piece is valued at 4s. 4d. in .Jersey currency, it is 
onfy Bs. lid. iu»Britisli, and tlie penod wefe^throAvn in 
to make up the right ifinouiit. All very clear to a 
Jerseyinan, but jiuzzliiig enough to an Engliifli vibitor. 

The market-people of .Jersey are more Anglo-French 
than the euiTeney. Not only ifo French traders come 
to and from Granville and St Alalo, but there are many 
resident in .JiTsty who live on frugally, with the hope* 
of one day being able to buy a bit of land in tlieiPown 
dear Fi:anee. Thcf French market ;it }4t Holier on a 
Saturday is an interesting s])ot. Here the Normandy 
c^) and*the Brittany cap of the women are si'cu in all 
their cleanliness and quaintiu‘ss. Tlie skills are abun- 
dantly supplied with fruit, vegetables, and other c6iu- 
iiiodities; ami the womei^who sit beside them oi^uipy 
every hpaiv nionieiit iu knitting. Indeed, we may say 
fliat kiiitliiig is th(‘ great and universal female employ- 
ment for spare monuMits in Jersey. The ]>)or woman 
knits stoiikings for sale; the mother knits stockings for 
her family ; while the lady knit* stockings to give 
away; the itiiu‘rant di‘aler knits as she walks along; 
and the nftirket-womnn knits at her stall. Some of the 
market-women lu.ay be seen reading the (’/inninjtie tic 
Jersri/ occasionally ; but this is an exception. It is in 
the market tliat nvi Ticst see how familiar both languages 
are to the Jerseyans; for a ninrket-womaji will address 
one custt^ner in French and tins next in English^iiltliougl^ 
it may he that her stock^of English is liniited^vithin a 
marketing range. Those wom^'ii, poor as they may be, 
always manage to be neat, and even s(|^nething more 
on Sundays. At the French Catholic chapel iu St 
Holier, on a Sunday afternoon, their appearance — 
in their jaunty white caps, their gold e:\rrings, and 
their scrupulously tiily dresses — is not a little surprising 
to persons aocuslomed to the appearance of F*n',disii 
iiiarket-women. I’liey nill live on the homeliest and 
scantiest fare at all times ; hut they will not be slat- 
terns on Sundays; indeed, they are not slatterns at 
any tiii^^*. 

In the rural districts, Jhiglisli is inneli less spoken 
tlian at St Holit'r. At all the small inns and alehouses 
there is some one who can use it, hut frequently there 
is o:ii} one. Jii many (..ses, the pareuts«nake a point 
of causing one of their ehihlreij to learn English ; afid 
a cnrly-he.Hled lioy may thus be the interpreter for 
his family in their hitereourse with such ItingHsh as 
they may encounter. One of ^he castles — the show- 
jdaces of the island— was lately ten<]^d by a woman 
Jl’lio spoke French, but some of whose children alsp 
spoke English; while the presgnt attendant is wt 
Englishwoman, whos.i Jiimily speak no Freueh. 'the 
in*cominodatiun to visitors is in this latter case bo ^ 

diminished, that a yfiung urchin is about to be SVencmSl j 
fied accordingly, to fit him to act as cicerone 4o Fret«ib ^ 
Xiskors. Many of the fishermen round the coast can 
speak no bllugiish, and in such case the flshwomen or 
dealers jabber in French while purchasing from these 
men, but uuderstanu English well enough form4U?J^t|ting 
purposes inlaitd* Let us tak^ the teautiful i^y 

of Bonne Nuit. as the scene of such a - 

vosiel is hauled up on the beach, the ftsh .^ ^ ■ 

(mt, and carried iJigll and dry Jo a shing^y^4|^)^(^*lfe/: 
v^at lugbor np» where a few market 
assembled. The fish are conger-4els, for 
is famous; a pair of scales is suspended 
df otd. fishing-boaih<3fAwn 

.weights arc' pebbl^st^es, wittr iron in 

Each congft ii weighed sing^, W height 
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—twenty, twenty-five^ or even thirty^ cut 

with a knife, in lioinan ntunerals^ near the tAl of ^aoh 
fisii. When all the if^oighing is completejj, a ^usy 
fjrocess of eirithmitic enapes: all the weights itQ 
added up, and the total weight ascertained* This 
determines tlio f rice tq "be pKid at 1 Jd. per pound ; the 
congers are transferred to small carts, 'which small 
Jersey horses bravely pull up the steep #atli fr/)m tlie 
bay to the main road. The wholcA transaction is egn- 
ducted in french; but soino among the buyers can 
enlighten an English visitor, whose stock of French 
happofis tb be small. 

The qfflehes, or notices stuck up at the church-gates, 
aiibrd iuiothcr exampfo of tfie singular mixture of 
languages. There are twelve parishes in Jersey, and 
•twelve very aid churclies, all bearings a remarkable 
famil^ resem^nce. By the side of the entranee-giilo 
is usually a^poor-bpx (there arc* no poor-laws in 
♦Tersey) ; and the exhortation to remember the poor is 
inscribed both in English and in French. Near tlal> 
poor-box is af^cess, railed off in front, for the receii- 
tioA of notices and advertisements relating to local 
affalqs ; and these are mostly in French. A farmer 
has lost Ms cow, nn^ this cliilrch-gato rew'ss contains 
a notice of his loss ; a man is at loggerheads with lufi 
wife, and ffJviscs all people not to trust her ; another 
hjis forgotten to pay his debts, and is reminded of his 
forgetfulness ; and §0 forth. The parson gives a titlio- 
notice to his parishioners in such form us the follow- 
ing: — *Le recteur de cette paroisse fXit^savoir ii 
tons cenx qul lui sont redc\ablcs do dixieme do grain 
pour ranneo courant, de voiiloir l^ien do provenir an 
presbytbre 24 heures li moius avafit cle charncr on 
transporter.* 

• Evenj^lie commercial pnpejs relating to tiio duty- 
free shipment of Jersey produce are some in French, 
nml some in English, Jersey is particularly favoured 
in respect to^nistoms arrangements: all foreign pro- 
duce may enter the island duty-free, and all Jersey 
produce may leave the island duty-free ; Jersey French 
newspapers? although unstamped, and selling for IJd., 
pass by post into England; and Frcncli goods 
arc often in small quantitj’^ brought duty-lrc>e into 
England, via Jersey, by a little stretching of the 
law. All that Jersey has to spare for otiier coun- 
tries, is garden produce ajid cattle ; and tlie shipper 
of any sucli commodities lias to dll up na blank- 
form before being allow'od to do so. Now these blank- 
forms, which are purchasable at Id. or 1 Jd. cacli, are 
in English for garden produce, and in French for 
cattle— a dijffipqncc, the ground for which we are at 
a loss to explain. The form for garden produce runs 
ns.foUows * Before a magistrate of the MtJynl Court of 
this island, personally appeared , of the parish 

of, , in this island, who declared that 
does ship' on board of the , the growth and 

produ^^ of own land, in the said island*; 

which Said • Ip pass cu.stom-frce, by virtue of 
hit'm^^ty^s grant containcd«,in the charter of the 
of this island. Decln|(?d before me,* &c. 
WhaiieAS tl^ blanks form for cattle, drawn up m 
the sjsme^onoral style, but having blank spaces for the 
colours and the ago of the smimals, is in FreficM 
Wheiher itisa, that nibst 6f the gardeners are English, 
aud |j^^0f t^Ogra^^ w^ do not know, hut 

xm.qlhlr elpiamtto of tl^ls cutiouii ditersity suggests 

itsat;/ V: ' 
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ef Jersey are performed 
ibi ^t^^fiave an Umdluk ’ 
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If we make a descent in rank^ and transfer our 
attention from the rector to the •town-crier, wo find 
thpt eveh here the doublo language of the island makes 
itself apparent. The fat little man, conscious of his 
own dignity, rings his bell to summon an audience, and 
then announces in French tlio important news, tliat 

Messrs have just imported a large ofid valuable 

collection of merchandise, which they ate prepared to 
sell at prices very advantageous to the purchaser : be 
then repeats the same narrative in Englim, rings Ilia 
hell again, and dismisses his audience. Kis French and 
his English are both fringed with a slight patois, but 
both are good enough for the purpose in view. 

sin many of the minor trading arrangements of the 
island, both languages are used together, so as to meet tho 
necessities of all whom they may concern. Thus, near 
tho markets is a wcigh-housc, where any of the market- 
people may have the more bulky commodities weighed ; 
the superscription in Ibo outside of tho building is 
• Fublic JjV^eigiits — Poids Fubliques.’ Many of tho shop- 
windows iincl parlour-windows have announcements, 
‘ Rooms to let— Appartements klouer.* In short, tho 
Anglo-French of Jersey is one of tho most remarkable 
features of that beautiful island. 


MAGAZINES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

r 

TiiuiiB is, perhaps, no better way of acquiring a 
clear idea of the great changes which have taken 
place in society and literature, ivithin tho last sixty 
years, than by looking over a few volumes of old 
magazines published prior to that date. Neither the 
pooks nor the newspajiers of tho last century convey so 
correct an impression of these changes, as that which 
may be gained from the monthly pcriodicdltl. AYo aro 
so familiar w'Rh the w'orks of Addison, Swift, Jolmson, 
and Goldsniitli, that wc overlook in them many bf 
the peculiar traits which distinguish their ago. Tlio 
newspapers of that period, on tho other hand, aro 
extremely meagre and jojuno affairs: if they 'remind 
us of the progress wiiich has been made since their 
di’iy, it is rather by what they do ?rt)Z contain, than 
by ibo actual information they atibfd. But tho 
magazines were wliat the newspapers are in our 
time, and somotliing more. They give us at once the 
news, politics, literature, and science of the day, or 
rather of the month. In glancing over them, w^e ore 
transported back to that bygone epoch— wo catch the 
ideas, and discern the charocten^ and tendency of the 
tkqe^wo learn not merely tho history of passing^ 
events, but how those events affected tho minds 
persons who wFitne^scd them and shared m them. 
When w'e read, iiv a modern work, a narrative of Lord 
Chatham’s administration, or of tlio American war, or 
‘tlio Gordon riots, we may get all the material fiicts hi 
each case, but wo read thorn by the iigbt Of the pre^ 
sent day^which we feel to bo in one respect a mlse 
light, if we wmuld learn how tho oc<mrm«a0 were 
viewed at the time, and how they coloured .ahapod 
tlie public opinion of tho day, and in their turn took 
colour and shape from this opinion, ve' mijUit hare 
recourse to the contemporary tmigoziaes^ 0 
But without referring at present to aii/ |iirticu!ar 
series of events, a great deal maybe kai1|jtd frnm a 
general inspection m the perkMHoais 
number, price, style, and the nature of 
Here, for. example, are eight or 
puhUebej'tebout the sihtte't^ilhV 
anft 1795 . ^ Thm are 
^0 London^ the.j9r^A, 

Tmn md (kmiru^ the. w 'the . 

which weiiave 
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^ surprise is 'not diminished on FemarkinJ the low price 
at which they wens sold, and the care evidently 
bestowed ufon what may he termed the decoratWo 
portion of most of them. Here, for example, is tiio 
Eumpean Magazine for Sepl^mbcr 1782, * price one 
shilling;’ it contains eighty pages in octavo, 'and is, as 
the titlc<pfl|re states, * eml^Uishcd with the following 
elegant engravings: — A striking likeness of Lieu* 
tenant-general Eliott, drawn by Miller, from an original 
painting in Ac possession of Mrs Fuller ; a large quarto 
perspective* view of the Castle and liay of (xibraltar, 
and the English fleet relieving the garrison in 1781 ; a 
view of the diving-bell and machinery used in the 
case of the Royal George ; and four pages of musi^' 
Two of the engravings are in copper-platc, executed in 
tlue best stylo of the art, as it existed at that period. 
No monthly periodical of the present day would give 
so large a quantity of^lctter-prcBs, with ss many and 
such good Illustrations, for the sumo price. Yet this 
is not the cheapest, of the old periodicals. *^10 Ncu^ 
Lfid^s Magazine for June 1780, * price only siKpcncc * — 
wo quote the emphatic announcement of the title-page — 
contains sixty-six pages of print, and is ‘einhollislicdw^h, 
first, a flnt portrait and striking likenoas of J’rincess 
Antelia, engraved by J’agc; secondly, a representation 
of Mrs Iiiciibnld, as Lady Abbess, in tfie Comedy of 
Eirors^ engraved by Wooding ; third ly^ a striking 
likeness of JSlrs Wells, in the character ot Jane Siiore, 
engraved by Wooding ; fourthly, a new fancy -pattern^ 
for working an apron, &c., i^e., drawn by a ('ai)itar 
artist ; fifthly, two cuts, representing tlie disposition of 
a table of two courses for the month of July, adapted 
to the Ladfs Assistant in the whole Art of Cookery 
! ainl sixthly, The Charms of Summer, a new song, set to 
music by Mv*Hook.’ Hero, it will be seen, is, in fiict, an 
illustrated monthly news/taper (for tlic magazine contains 
tllh usual summary of e.urront intelligence J for the price 
at wliich a weekly paper of tlic present day is sold. 

This last scuteiice conveys probably the true explana- 
tion both of the singular elieapness and tlic remarkable 
number of tlicse monthly periodicals of tlie last century. 
They supplied, i» a great measure, to the people of tha^ 
day, the idace^both of the magazines and the weekly 
papers, political ns well as literary, of our time ; in 
some degree, indeed, they trenched upon the province of 
our daily papers. The magazines, it is mcU known, 
were Uie first to give reports of parliamentary debates, 
and a good deal of other highly interesting nows 
appeared originally in their pages. In every magazine, 
without exception, a considerable part of each n^mbe/ 
“‘WIS dovnted to the current intelligence of the past 
mouth— not a political commentary, siic^i as is given by 
certain monthly periodicals at prese^^t, but a regular 
digest of home and foreign news, very miu;h in the 
style usual in our weekly papers. In fact, readers in 
that era of slow coaches and uncerUiin packets, were 
content to receive their news once a month ; jvhile the 
dulleat ^ us, in these railway and steaTii-slnp times, 
must ^ow what is going on in tlio world at least as 
oft^ as onoe. a week. Thus we see how it happened, 
tliat althpugh the number of readers at that time was 
comparti^My small, yet, as the magaziiist^ had, so to 
speaJt^ a monopoly of the literarj' market, they 

may had a larger circulation than that of the 
er dim^r V periodicals of OUT day, and so h|ivo 

eafk8M, . a8 is the case with our weekly literary 
l)apms»:i|is®ii a deal of matter at a lownriee. 

TItis, Is ^dently not a complet#explsn^ 

^ aiflrs^i perplexed us. A car^J 
examinatlcaii''^^ antique magazines shews that 
they in a great measure, one of the 

to a tnodern Utemry ^periodical 
contribators.' Their;|t^ 
prietots the attrac-^; 

tivenesi 'tip j^tprlol emh^ilhslimen'ts,' 

whijshi ttey 


literary pth of Jlfeir publication. This portion of tfio 
magkzino was supplied, for thj3*mo8t part, in the manner 
in which *pmo of the weekly nefVspapcrs of the present 
dajr arc fulsustomcd to fhmlsh a mqdicun)«of literature* 
to their, suh^ribers — that is to say, partly by the 
gratuitous contributions of casual corfespoudents, and 
partly by coplbuB extracts from newly published w^orks. 
Ycuing ^nd utitried writers, who were anxious to see 
thojnsclvcs in print ;"imBucceasful authors, whoso works 
the publishers twould not buy; suiiercrs* who had 
^ievanccs to proclaim ; Slid speculators, who had pro- 
jects to bring before the worhl, addressed theAiscK'cs to 
soiyc one or otlier of the magazines; and a composition 
must liave been very indtfferenlf indeed, or very excep- 
tionable, which wjis refused admission. A page in 
every number is usually occupied by Ihe ‘ aelmow- ■ 
Icdgmrnts’ of the editor to his correspondents, 'renaered 
cither in tlm forifi of tlianks for their ‘ favours,’ or 
suggestions for tho improvement of their ivri tings. It 
i\well known that most of tho authors of those days 
made the first essay of their powers in tie magazines. 
Johnson, Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, and, in fact, alnifost 
every writer wlio subsequently attained distinr^ion, 
entered tho field of literature Ihro^igh this always open 
.‘tnd inviting avenue. Jt is observable, however, that 
in no instance did these eminent authors, %heu they 
had risen to fanu', contiiiiio to write for the poruKlicals. | 
The returns for literary labour 'wcrl then small enough 
at the best ; but while a siieecssful book might bring 
some gaifi tb the writer, botli in money and reputa- 
tion, tho best contributions to tlie monthly periodicals 
produced little more than the ‘ thanks’ of tlie c»lilor. 
The literary stafF»or a inagazino in +hoso days seems 
to have consisted of an editor-in-chief— iiost which 
was soniotimes filled by ^he itublisher hirnsel^and ol* 
three or four Miac.k-wnters ’ of tlie humblest class, 
whose business was mostly in* the way of coini>iling, 
extracting, making Rumniaries, and wnitiqg to order, as 
oceasioii reqiiircd. lii looking over these publications, 
one gets a lively, and at the same lime • very dismal 
idea of Grub Street. We soe that tho puhlib, solicitous 
chiefly about tho news, were contented with a wry 
inilifiiTcnt quality of literature; and tho publishers, 
naturally conf'onning to tlu‘ public taste, expended so 
imioli in procuring intidligcnco and attractive pictures, 
that they could only allbrd to pay for the work of the 
lowest liaerary craftsmen. Wc thus begin to understand 
how it was that the last century produced that swarm 
of dull and needy write..:, the objects of Pope’s cynical 
ridicule, of Goldsmith’s cip-clcss bounty — always in want, 
yet always mimagiiig to pick up a-sc’fembUng ajid 
hiip-hazard subsistence in the olisciiro byways of litera- 
ture. All tho qiialiticalion a magazine writer nc^ed 
in those days, was a mere nptitude for putting words 
'together in sueli a manner as wwild convey a meaning; 
subject and materials were provided tfor him by his 
eiiployer : style, and learning were superfluities, not 
required or paid for. As we turn over tlie pages, of 
these antiquated scriah|» we distinguish without diA- 
cidiy tho works of the luckless heroes of the ZhoisiiiidLi 
or their compeers. we find an account of CobkV^ 

first voyage, running through a dozen numbers of the 
and Country Magazine, It is condensed, W&see, 
from Hawkes worth’s narrative, with all the anlxhatlon 
squeezed out of it, %nd is apptirently about as intl^jst- > 
ing as a log-book. Then wo have a description . 
counties of England and Sftotland— another diijiiry 
sdries Tif articles, exactly in the stylo of ^ 

and«no doubt compile<l ftom a work 
Bibgraphles of emuient men, done in Uie 
ana nnattraetive manner, occupy a 
Imr.' light reading, wo have 
humorous es^s in the style 'of 
*'tno]rai t^s,‘'^generaUytcf' a i!qp»t ' 
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ordinary mark, inasmuch as it waft ^tHoukit worttfy 
of bcin;? ‘embellished wjfh an engraving from^ the 
(los^n of a cclobratod artist.* It is entitled ‘The Infant 
rfiaiiibler, or l^»trt*s%5d Mother,* and begins in the fofitAir- 
ing fnsliion * Eliza was a person of tlie^mosf delicate 
feelings; she wrfs married t6 a gentleman whose senti- 
ments were equal with her own. lie was taken ill ; 
his illness turned to a pntrul fever;* and .thoqgli 
attended by tlie most celebrated iniysieians, was s\j^n- 
moned to Jliat tribunal at which wc irmst all appear.* 
It w’iU be observed, that in* this aflecting passage a 
slighMapSe of the writer’s grammar lias summoned the 
fever instead of the patient to the ultimate tribunal. 
Justice to departed (ilub ISlAet, however, requires us 
to add, tiiat tliore appears to b(> no liarm in such 
»cc>tiip 08 itions,«l>eyond their invariable t^ilucss and their 
freqifcnt absurdity. 

Tlie great improveinciit winch ha# taken place in the 
' character of our periodical literature, has usually been 
ascribed to tlie iiifiuejicc of the exanii»le set by tjp 
Eiiinbimjh But, in fact, the existence of this 

oxtfmple itself, and the change to which it is supjiosed 
to hjjvc led, arc duo to two ^‘nuses — the French Revo- 
lution, and the spread of education amo^ the people. 
The niantior in wliicfi tlie French Revolution operate#! 
indirectly ri changing the form of English literature, 
is a curious subject, which the elder D’Israeli, or 
some otlicr historiiii of literature, would have found 
worth investigating. AVe do not now refer to llie 
grander and more profound effects of tlmt f,reat eoii- 
vulsioii, but simply to the peculiar influence which it 
li.'ul in giving a new shape, style, and character, to the 
pnaluctions of our periodical press ^ievery description. 
Tliis eflect was produced in a very simple way, though 
^>ne lliatihas perhaps newer been clearly stated. It 
has bceff before remarked, that during the greater part 
of the lust century, tli|i monthly magazines siqjplied 
the pltu'e of^ur i)resent Aveekly papers, as the i)ur- 
veyors of news to the great mass of the reading- public, 
iiiul that th% attractiveness which they derived from 
litis office, cecnred for them a large circulation, without 
reference to the qutdUy of their literature, to which, 
consequently, little regard was paid. But the exciting 
events of tiie Freneli Revolution, and of the wars 
wltich followed it, led to an eager demand for news, 
which oonld not he satisfied by a montidy publication. 
The daily papers rose largely in circulaigni, and 
assumed a neiv character, no longer confining tlicin- 
selves to the mere coiletUiott of intelligence, but 
beginning to comment freely and regularly iii>on tlie 
events of tbdtday. Finally, to satisfy tlie taste for 
mingled politics and literature — a taste wliich had lxK?n 
originally awakened by the monthly periodicals — the 
weekly' papers were establisiied, ' or recast, and, after 
■various changes,^ grudt|aI1y assumed the form wliich ’ 
tliey have at th^present day— a form which, it may' bo 
added, 'appears to be peculiar to Diis epuntry and tijp 
United States. ^ 

lleprived of tlieir functions chroniclers of news, 

4 . tfa j ^f fpagazincs were compelled tneiieeforward to depend 
I "for tlieir success entirely upon tlieir literature ; and to 
render this attractive, its quality had at least to be 
raised to the level of that of most contemporary wotrk^. 
It could not be supposed that the public v on Id continue 
to mircliase tlie trashy compUatio^ and inane %tions 
whiSh had merely been tbleratm before, by most 
readers; for the sake pf j^e parliatoentary debates and 
mouthiy digest of Iptell^ifenco whhdi had aoeoinpanied 
thora. Now it ikns cegtain 

Umt the a# the oihtnIlaiSng libraries wou)d 

9np{ily us they did on the cpntiuont, 

‘ the. .unless an eni4e change . ; 

. of the, monthly and 

‘ 'i' *** W peces^:for 


contributors to the Edinburgh lieview at a"fatc corre- 
: sponding to that at lyhich the authors of successful 
bc^ks were usually paid, he secured for the^Review tlic 
regular co-operation of some of the ablest ^writers in 
the country ; and w'hile fltc merit of their productions 
won for tlib llesfiov a great and remunerative success, 
they liad the effect, at the SHino time, oftraising the 
general standard and character of periodical literature. 
The diffusion of knowledge and of eultivated tastes 
over a constantly extending circle of readers, no doubt 
contributed not a little to bring about this consum- 
niatiun. But there can bo as little doubt, that the 
excitement of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
listened the eliange, and gave it a peculiar direction 
and result. For one. effect, it swept away, with the 
single exception of tlie UenthmntCs Magazine, w'hich 
has always had a s|x*cial circulation and support, the 
whole brood of tlic old periodicals, doidrtless because 
their conductors could not comprehend, or adapt thein- 
•iclvt’S the l;1mnge of circimistanoes, and tlie new 
spirit and*wants of tlic age. The existing magazines 
arc the products of these new conditions ; and, as 
before remarked, it is not till we have compared 
them w’ith their predecessors, lliat wc obtain an ac- 
curate perception of the wide chasm in literature 
vhicli separates the era of our great-grandfathers 

from our own. ♦ 

* 

STANZAS TO A LADY. 

I ivoi'LD not dare to offer thee the hackneyed words of love ; 

1 know .sueh homage of the lij> thy heart could never 
move : 

^ never said thv face was fair, or praised its loveliness, 

Yet I could utter strains like these, liad 1 esteemed dice 
less. 

And jet I feel thou must have seen my heart was thiiio 
alone, 

Have heard this voice of faitliful love brcatlie in my every 
tone. •' 

Yes, faitliful ! for have I not ilared thy foibles to reprove ; 
And eouldst tliuu at iny hand deniiuid % sterner test of 
love ? * 

I've liiigenMl near thee, and have heard full many a lover 
sigli, 

While breatliing forth their honeyed wonls with seeming 
ferveiiey ; 

And though 1 felt w hat tiiey but feigned, they played their 
Pl^rt so well, 

No* vtace, no w'oriLs were left to me, my heat’s fimt* 


tlioughts toHeli. ^ 

Thou deeiuVt mJ cold! a warmer heart there never 
tliroblicd than mine ; 

My dieck and eye liave kindled bright at slightefst glance 
ofthme; 

Tliy voied’ enn make my spirit glad, tliy eunile to transport 
move, 

Tliy fbotstep l>ids my heart lieat high ! Oh I moiK not lthii 
be love ? 

And wilt tlvou, dearest, then reject this honta^ 6f tbs 
heart, * 

Or chide me that I ne’jBr can tell how very dbar fboU art? 

Wb^ most the cooling draught wo «ce^ th^i /w^vl^ok 

Ba*:,'thio'ldeep fountain, tliough up 

.^nc^lblngly 1 

- 
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and perveirted application of the.huimu powers, pom beyond? ii8, it is certain that the m^aaure of our parti- 
every abuse or false employment of our bodJy, mental, cipalion in it must bo determ ineil by the •character of 
*or moral cngrgieBTfroin every instance offcogl^t^in -o^r conduct here. It is even fearful to I'Cflect how, 
the training or rightful use of tho, endowments, day by da^, we arc flxihg the condition in which wo 
impulses, and * aspirations* that are constitutionally shall be called to move hereafter; how, perchance, 
subsistent in our nature. The ascertainj|blc experience some negligence or folly may throw us baeSe long 
of mankind proclaims that theie consequences hre in the march of immortal euterprise, and hinder us 
invariably^and ihevitahly disastrous, ^riiere is no firuc from rising to heights of knowledge and^&noral purity 
happiness, or wellbeing, appVoachable otherwise than which wo otherwise might reach; how, in short, the 
by tffe paths of rectitude — the naturally ordained whole course of our ulterior destination may be cast 
conditions by which jGod hnnsclf has unchangeably among lower anrl loss hopeful chances, and bring us 
appointed us to live. If men are foilc<l and miserable A) return of the oi)portuiiitics which' in tliis life were- 
, iiere, it is because they have failed to conform them- neglected. But, apart from all considerations of a 
solves to the Divine aj)pointnients ; fSecause, througli subsequent existence, it is surely a matter of high 
ignorance, wilfulncss, or, perchance, the forces of cir- coiicornmeqt how we conduct our existence here ; for 
cumstances, they have violated or negleotcd the con- the w'orld has been assigned lo*U8 to live in, and, with 
ditions on whiclj success and welfare are depcnde^it. *all its djfficultu^s, and sorrows, and vexations, it actually 
It is only wiftnii the stream of that prevailing tendency, presents *to us a noble Held both for Avork and for 
Avliich ‘flows Avith cA'orlasting constancy through the enjoyment. We arc not aliens or outcasts of the 
ceiift’O of created tilings, ir.id lias its source in the umversc, hut the scene in which our Jot is (jast is in all 
suhlimc darkness, AvVierc llic Absolute anti the js respects aila))ted to our nature. TJicre js'faotliing to 
enthronet]f-it is only bj’^ shaping his course of being complain of«in any of tho ■Muaterial or spiritual condi- 
and actiA’ity in accordance with this tendency, th.at tiona Avith which, as active .and moral beings, a^o are 
a man can by an)u chance succeed; by this alone can required to* comply. AVc have only t(» obscrA^e and 
he realise any true or permanent results, and get his nniiiitain right relations with tho world, and even tliis 
deeds accredited in tho iinal arbitration ^hfreunto all straitened and jm])ertect state is capable of aftbnling 
human proceedings and con(’(‘rus will be irrevocably us many reasonable satisfactions. IVrfect obedience 
referred. On the eternal Ijiav of,Jligbt, a man may may not be possible to our linile nature; but by culti- 
stand and work Avith safety, Avitb perfect and uiilimite<l evating a disposition to obey, wo may gradually acquire 
assuraufc that W'bat lie will naturally cohere and a firmer and more coiiiplote control oA'er^um* unjuly 
*al]y itSl‘lf wdlh the activities of tho universe, and propensities, and so guard and cstablisfi tlio siiprt*- 
subsisl and prevail as Jhey prevail : this is that prac- macy of cort^cieiice, RvS to rise at length to a lovel,of 
tical fidelity^on Avbieh God looks down, and is well- attainment Avlionj inclination and desire shall bo coin- 
pleased. But every act or striving that is contrary to cident with duty. JJy iinpen^eptiblo degrees, a man 
the riglit — t#the tenor and ordainments of the universe ma}' thus advance Avitliiw the circle of tlie i)erfect law, 
— has thcVhole power of the universe, and of the all- and unite his efforts Avith the power iJiat sustains and 
just Maker, set against it, and can no more Avithstund ^iniinutos the uniAxrse. • 

so V august an opiiositioii, than can the common air There is a saying of IMargaret 7"ullcr's|prhkjh is well 
sustain a falling object against the influences of gravi- deserving of reuieinbrauce. ‘ Very eai’ly,* said she, ‘T 
' tation. IIoweA^er' sjKJcious and flourishing it may look kucAv tliat the only object in life was to grow* Develop- 
while it lasts, wdiat ever approving recognition it may incut of mind and cliaracter is truly the highest concern 
receive from tlie conventions and fasliions of the hour, of man on earth. That avc should become sumetliiiig 
the thing lieing actually at A^ariance Autli true prin- intcllectuaJIy and morally superior to what we were at 
ciples, its t^iimph, by the nature of it, can be but 4hc leginning, seems to have been^lhe design of the 
temporary and evanescent : in tlio long - run, all Ci-eator in ph^dng us umler conditions of jirobatflffT. 
delusioirs are explod^d, all falsehoods detected and The great end of all experience is the perfecting of the 
exposed, all injustices aA^engcd, all insmeerities ami soul. * It is tru(f that human nature is so constituted 
impieties relentlessly j)ut to shame ; .lud nothing biil^ as to exact a liberal exercise of tho faculties for grosser 
Avliat is true, accordant with the Divine arrange- and more immediate objects. As Jean l*aul remWks : 
ments, lias any attribute of iKTinanencQ or sleadfastnt^js. ‘All tbg conditions of our earthly oxistonce must be 

To learn the right, to strive after i* and to love it— to complied with, ere the deraands of thd inward natuie 

win by repealed efforts, andisiffecr many failures, the, » can be manifested.’* Nevertheless, the corpojeal needs 
t^WIhgth and security which it can yield us— this is lieing once providcxl for, it is not possible for a man to 
the dis^pline to which we are appointed in this bo contcut^ivith them; tho ‘etemaUiunge'r’of h,is soui, 
changeful scene of time— this is the education Avh^eby the unappejsed longing of his heart, another 

tlie soul of man is destined to arrive at last to die and more sufficing Solucomcnt. The resUo^AOBs, the 
fulness of its a^pablUties, and jto ashend, after its sense of wciurineea, that visits every on^' iirhosa aims 
difficult ptobation, to a higher and more perfect state and expectations are centered in mejm 

of being. M ' ' slons, is a {KU^petual admonition that aro 

itf a rife to the lull conceptioif of bis ipufficlSbt for his welfto* th|i|^i^^^cently 


nature, aiid th© of its destinj^, ilic solicits him to the contemplattoof 

in him, , that lijis exisMico do the ausnst 
ImmdnK conmrn to lUni. hoandleM blesMkinaw 

' jWHiwUsWiy « a, certain j teutlJ, rigtatconan^, w”*. 

rh«^.»e})Cc<Klii^ A .fflclt Mical'] biin m, the ,cii^ 

I -witlr' .aaiW' — - 


piiRGH cJpURNAL. 

like, the sl^riiiifyof 


assumes a loftier significance ; trials and Tcxatlons like, the sl^riinfyof the stars, ^ it is constant, and ever 
hurt him ftotj for, In the reasonable service to which cheeiful ; rin life and in delitli it is a never-tkiling 
God has called liis creatures, it is even a joy to bo cdh- C(|iiiforiorj; and in its hands are the keys of the^ 
sumed. Let a man have faiA ia the perfect fairness kmgiloms of Immortality. • * • 

imd inagr^inimity of thci dispensation widci* which ho ’ — 5 

lives, and work in tho conviction that every rightful TirTou citimpk t a vii'ci t i nr« 


' thought and act of his is in unison Avith the Supreme 
, designs, an^his life- shall not he barren of apiirovahle 
results, nor be wtmting in abundant consolsitious. 


, * QT?KKN MAKY'.^ 

Ix the third voTiimo of h®r series. Lives of nhe 


^J'ho idea of living which l)cst consorts with tlio of HcoiUr.nU’^ jMiss Agues Strickland enters gipop ilio 
highest accepted tlieory of man’s relations, is the ami mysterious topic wliich has e.yjrcised so 

one which has been already hinted at — the idea thy^; pens- -the lite ot ^aryr-. pretty thick A'olunio 

the world is subservient to the soul as .a piriec of 1^', 

, , «r lx 1 xi / y. history, leaving all tl.i more tragic part to come, 

education, ^e arc here to make the most of our >1110 author, we ^iced scan-el v say, is her^ oiigagr*! in 
capabilities, to take trial of our strength, to expand n theme highly con^jeiiial to her. Slie writes from the 
and fortify our mindjj by thought and ^iioivledgi*, heginuiiig as the fi-icml loid advix-ate of the sullering 


to loam by failure and success what things 


Avoniaii, all tiic more cordially that her encinios Avore 


ciliated to advance us in avcII being, and, on ihl whole, 1 P*»‘Sons whose iiaim s are associated Avdth reform aiaf^ 

^ - * ’I ...... .. 1 . IT 1 ; + ;, i' ii.,. xi.» 


.to unfold and perfect our nature' to the extent of its 
possibilities. By Avork and rest, by passion and suf- 
fering, by^prosperity and adver.sity, by all the e\enls 
and incidents that make up the sum of life, the soul 


revolution. I levs are tlie politics of the fteart, nottjic 
liead; mill it cannot be pivteiulefl that Ave lind in the 
ju’csont iiarrative any sliav of that trained sagacii!^' in 
the considevaflou of i-videiicc whiefci has been shewn by 
other Avriters of the histovv of Marv. Miss Strickland 


is trained and disciplined to ajiprcheiid its needs. As Ims, hiuvever, been fortunate in coming fonfard when 
one has said: *Thc exercise of the Avill oj the lesson luan.y new doi-urneiits respecting tlie unfortunate queen 
of power is taught in every event. Erom the child’s bad ln-eii brouglit to liglit, and she*)ias herself shewn 
successive possession of bis several senses, up to the diligence in discovering stiil fiirilier additions to 

hour when be siiith “ Thy will be .Imif ! ” lie is loariiin.- Slie s'ivcs Iho series of events 

xi.„x I,., 1 - m an easy and otteii graphic uarnitum — not always 


the secret, that ho can reduce und(‘v bis as ill, not only 
particular events, but great classes, nay, the Avbulo 


in an easy and often gr:ii>hic uarnition — not ahs-ays 
accurate in small pi^rtieiilars, but faithful in all that 
are truly iniportanf — and thus we rec. ive from her a 


series of events, and so conform all facts to liis dm- book Avhich few but llie \ iolciitly prejudhed will read 
racter. Naiwre is thoroughly mediate. Jt is made w ithoui pk-uMirc. ^ ' 1 • 

to .serAX* It olfens all its kingdoms to man 'J’hoiigli it was the siiignlar fortune of Mary to be a 

as^tlio raw material Avliidi be may mouhl into Avlmt quc(*u-regnaiU from llie secouil or third day of her 
is useful.* * Moreover, it is observable that ‘ sensible existence, tlierc never, perhaps, was a pvsoii in that 
objects conform to the premouitions of reason, and sitiiiiliou avIio v as iVom first to last less the mistress 
rcllect the conscience. All things* are moral, and in of her own aetious. In 4 iirlhu<)d, she wifc kept in a 
their boundless changes have an uneeaai ng reference churlish restraint by a jMadame Barois, a jfuiOus, ill- 
to spiritual imtu»e. Therefore is nature gloriou.s witlii tempered woman, who aeled as her governess. When 
form, colour, und motion; that every globe in tlie advancing to uoruanhooil, all her iiolilical actions Avero 
remotest heaven ; every chcinicnl change, from the dictated by the kiii.g of Franco and lier uncles of tlio 
rudest crystal up to the laws of life; every change Gui.se family. Oii returning to Scotland, tlie sceptre 


of vegetation, from the first jirinciplo of growth in 
the eye of a leaf, to the tropical Ibrcst and autedi- 


»be as.sumcd tbm’o was rmu’dy nominal. She was at 
drst eutieely in the liands of Jicr brother the Earl of 


Invian coal-mine; every auinial function, from tlic Moray, and others, who, being Protestants, were much 
8|>onge up to Hercules, shall liirit or lluiuder to man more subservient to (Ik* _iiter(*si8 ol ICIi/abetli than to 
tlve IttAVS of right and wrong, and echo the 'fen tom-, those of their own app.v nt mislress. Her personal 
m.«dments. Therefore is nature aluavs tlie ally of eondiu-t niuler these (;iicumstances AVaf meek and. 
religion: lends all her iionip and splendour to the submissive, and, as far as we cau see, she bore much 


religious sentiment.* | 


I Juirsb and ungenerous lusagt' with remarkable good 


it is from the resources of the religious scinlimciit temper. It is ciistoiuary to ailribute niuch ol her. 
that must draw Ins power, if ho Avouid adequately fiiisfortunes to her education in tke licentious court of 
fdlfilHha authentic ends of living. By virtue of this France ; but if- that court was licenlious, there is 
he discerns the perfection of the nicyral law, at.deast strong ut^ative evidence that Mary left it 
abd voluntarily conforms his Avill to the avUI of the Avithout the sligli test staiiniponheischaraeter. Strange 
tlticlMgCMiblo — that highest and absolute Volition, it may sound, slie ec^jjiducted herself for years Avith 
‘ to is related in the bonds of responsibility, much more freedom from scandal than the virgin qiMWtiliiij 

i», pen^otrated by this niysticM an of .f^ugland herself. , 

i ttfliV ttiijfljfr lit is invented with a subliraity vv^iich time Her greatest misfortune A^ as her living at a tlino 
«« ixiIa-ZA ««« wii«»a+iw. nTmi'cialf- nf tho old faith of Eurono had sot 


and refined delights that partake not but irom the ordinary rules ot morality, ,, 

Qfto being clothed with its slrenglh mind, there, is hardly any distinction to be 

is iininutably secured between the profijssors of the difibrent creeds, ) 

Impressions of calarait)#* ' XMs of treaeftery and selfishness beyond all exp^i^noc 
‘sees to tlie cud, of all temptation^ everytaiiore. It waa^tl^e fate of Mary to W b^t| ? 
of heart, under evfijcy solicitude., an sarly period of her career, by emissivn^ pralt' ; 
Ther^ci.^jiy Qit delation Avhidi it cannot sans of Elisabeth, who, while maintaining fait ' 

Jt is strong with re- appearance^ were in reality spies Ujj^n ' 

loAdiness of mtod^ and in policy towards her * 

' ■fW?" despondency j but, honesty or' generosity is^ he frajjjisa, , 
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never awnre of the full extent lo wliiflili 'vvna tjiiis 
victimised ; but the StaUj* jiaper Oflicc has since reveWd 
Jt ill the most damnatory colours. t- 

On the present Sccasion; wc can go no further in 
general rcranrke, but must .con tent ourselves "with an' 
extract from Miss Strickland’s lively pagy-'s, one wliieh 
may have nn extrinsic interest at the i)refent time, as a 
contrast to the pageants of a diflerint kind wliicb oeba- 
bibnally enliven «Eie streets of I'aris. It is ii descriplaon 
of tliQ iiupfials of Mary, in 1 j«,* sixleentfi year, with the 
still yif>uii??er Dauphin Francis, son of Henry H. 

‘ Mary Stuart and the royal family of I'', ranee slept 
in the palace of the r Arch hj^hop of Haris the niglit 
lK*fore her bridal witli the dauph i n. The i)reparations for 
14 that solemnijv comnuMieed with the dawn of ilay on 
Sun<lay, April 24, ].jr)S. The llourishVd' truinpels and 
lively notes of tlie lifes and drun\s, echoing tlirongh 
those old nionastie courts ami cloisters, gave tin* regal 
bride and her virgin companions, the four bonny Scotcdi 
Maries, a blithe wakening bethnes. Jlnt every effie 
within the palace was early up an<l (lres.'ing. 'I'lio 
excited population of Paris, iji eager anlir*ii)ation of th^ 
sho#, thronged the iuirlieus*of >>'otre D.iine; and tlu' 
streets and bridges lin that ^icinity verdwctlged witji 


of the.'drcss or deportment of Francis do Valois 
on this occasion. Delicate and.juvtinilcL in appearance, 
tha boy^bridegroom of Mary Stuart passed on witli his 
corthfCy without nttracti^jg any other attention than 
that whiclt his important position 43 the heir of Franco 
claimed. I’hc* interest of every one that* day was 
absorbed in lier whom nature bad so wdll fitted to 
reali.s'j the hvati ideal of a regal briile. Her processiem 
came next — all liearls and eyes eagerly ^waited .her 
appearance; and when she preseiilcil herself bcibrc} 
tlicin, in her youth, loveliness, and virgin timidity, led 
between the king of France and lier undo Oanlinal do 
Lorraine, she was greeted wdth rapturous applause and 
blessiiigs. 

“ Jlupl\v,” i‘xelaimcd the universal voice of that great 
city then assembled to behohl her — “ happy, a hundred 
limes ])eyond all others, is tlie prince who goes to be 
united to tliVs princess. Jf Scotkmd be a possession of 
value, she wdu* is queen of that realm is far more 
*preeiouj<; for if she had neither croAVii nor sceptre, her 
.single person in her divine beauty would be W'Orth a 
kingdom ; but since she is a sovenugii, she brings to 
Fwnice and lier Inishund double fortune.” 

‘ The costume of a maiden-monarch on k'U* bridal- 


a struggli^ig mass of life, impervious lo liorsenu n or | day must al\v,ays be a matter of interest to the feminine 
earriage-s. * The kin.g of France, with eipial klmliie.ss aiul i jiortioii of our readers; that of Mary Stuart, at her 
good policy, had euust*d arrangements to l>e iiuale so I marriage fo,tho heir of Franc(‘, has never before been 
as to gratify every creature, however liumbU*, in ibat ' 
mixed multitude, with a sutisfac^lory view of ^.lie bridal- 
proccs.sion ami nuptials of bis heir with hie beauteous 
young Qpoen of Scots. He bad eiuiseil a seatlblding or 
raised stage, twelve loot high, to*J»e erected from the 
li^ll of the Kiuscopal palace to the great gates in front 
of the cji^tbedral churcli of Notre Dame, forming a long 
'triumphal arcaded gallery, al^ng wliicli the Hiy.al bride; 
and bridegroom, and all the illustrious company 


di'scrilu'd in any of her mimeroiis histories. “She wuis 
dre.ssed,” say.s the official chronicler of the? ll«*)lol de 
Ville, “ in a rolu* wliiier than the lily, but so glorious 
in its fnsluon and decorations, that it would be difllcult, 
nay, iiMpossHde, for any pen to tlo justice to its details. 
Itffer regal mantle and train w'c*re of 11 bluish-gray cut 
' velvet, richly embroidered with white silk and pearls. 
It w as of a marvellous lerigtli, full six loises,*'dovered wdth 
j)reeious slopes, and Avas supported by young ladies.” 


to pass tc the open pa'/klion erected before tlie gates of’ Her Scotch Maries, doubtless, avitc entitled to tlfjit 
Notre Dame, «wliere the marriage w'a.s lo lie solemnised | honour ; but neither they, nor the conmiissioiiors for 
ill the sight of the iieople. This .splendid gallery, I tlie marriage, wdio pere jiresent as ri*pr(‘sentntivcs of 
designed byTlJUarles Ic Coutej tlu* master of the works ! the three I '.stalls of Suitland. are mentioned in our 
of Paris, wa.s embowered overhead A^itll a trellis Avork i contemporary Frcm h authorities. The Estates of Seot- 
of carved vino leaves and branches, disposed so as to jcbiml had positively refused to allow' tkeir regalia to, be 
represent aentbodral cloister w ith its rich groining and carried over to France, to decorate lli<itr young liege 
Gothic sculpture ; “audit Avar, executed by workineii j lady and lier consort at the nuptial solamnity. Yet 
of merit, who had been well paid for their labour,” adds j Mary, to denote lier rank as a sovereign <pii*on, Avore 
our quaint authority. The fair pavilion in Avhieh it j a ci own-royal on this occasion — a crow'u fur more 
terminated wras called a ciel-royal, being forin^l of blue ! costly than any previous Scottish monarch could ever 
Cyprus silk beset wdth golden Jteurf>‘(le-h/,% instead of 1 bo:i>.t. It Avas probably made expressly for her, at the 
, stars, and emblazoned Avitli tlic arms of the Queen of | expense^ either of the king of France or her wealthy 

Scotland, velvet carpet of the same colours and’ 

pattern coA'cred’ tlic floor, 'i'lu; honour (<f jK-rforming 
the spousal-rite was iissigned to Mary’s uncle, Francis 
de Lorraine, Cardinal de Bourbon. » * 

‘The clergy and i)rivilegcMl spectators, noble.*?, gentle- 


upcid the Cardinal dc la^rrahie, and is described in 
the Koueii contemporary record of the ceixmioiiiul^as 
being composes of the finest gold, and inost%xquisUe 
Avorkpiauship, spt Avith diamomlH, pearls, rubies, uml 

* ^ , , „ emeralds of inestimable worlh—baving in the centre 

nmUj and'huUes, werc^assemblcd Avithin tlic church by . a pendent carbuncle, the value of which w'os computed 
^ ten o’clock.’ ‘Soon after, the procession .set out from at 500,000 crowns. About her nock hung a matchless 
the archbishop’s palace. ‘Queen A^'iiry’s Scotch mu«i- j jewel, sj^spended by cbaiius of precious stones, wdiicb, 
chins and minstrels, % very full baud, clad in tl’.e red and " 
yellow liveries of their royal i»istress, led the van, play- 


a great variety of instruments, “and singing most 
melodiously wing® and chants to the praise of tlod, a 
. .thing most delectable to the sense of hearing,” observes 
i Ahe ofiicial cU^nicler of the Hotel de Ville. ^’Ivy 
wore followed by a hundred gentlemen of the household 
of®itho king of Frnnots in good or^er and array. Next 
the priheo® of blood, richly drcsaed and 
#c«WfttcKi ithat it m% nfteirkbk fiigUt Kightecn 
^ bishop® ‘auA »nitro(l ^Abbots, bearing rich •crosses, 

followed, ^he canlinals 

of and Iho Cart^inal 

“ bWme dauphin, conducted 
^ aifaW by hi® two little 
a of Priekn® Angot^^ who 



from its description, must have l>ccn lio other than 
that well known in Scottish records by the fkmiliar 
nutiic of the Great Harry* This was no^ Aie of the 
CTow'ii jewels, but her OA^'n personal prop^ty,. having 
been deri\t*d from her royal English groatrg^ran^fivtber 
Henry VII®i by wdiom it was presented to Jher grand- 
mother, Queen Marganjt Tudor, 

‘After the royal bride came the queen of Brance, 
led by the Prince do Con<l<«, followed;, by .lhe^qw 
Navarre, Mndame Marguerite, only 
^ th&Kother princesses, nobiwMi^j>>|:^r te 
great ^uiidjcr. The br^l-party wa#; 
jportals of Nbtro Dame '{>y the Afcl ^ ‘ 
grand b 

and the acolytei b^ihg tAvo' 
lighted wax*t^rs, riedd/ d 
TOen the king of ‘ 

ring, which im 
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Anfl this cardinal, who was the maternal \incl(^i of tlie oJ rich joyels am! precious stones. ’ The pil|jrinjs and 
bride, proceejled immediately to the perfonnaiicc of thoiV ynni]jr corflluctors were. <ill cliantiiig and singiiiff; 
the 6|Mjasal-rite, assisted by tlie Archbishop of Taris, to the nccompaniiiient of divti’s instruments, hymns, 
and married them with that fiiif^ in the open pavilion add* caiitides, in praise of the iliustrious bride ami 
before the gates of Notre DamoKin the presence of the bridegropm, /ind of marriage. Next t^nne two fair 
assembled raiiltitudea below, who imide tlTe opposite white hackiuys, led by a gentleman, chaiwing by cords 
shores of the Seine resound with their aeehimations. of silver a trfumphal t ar of the antique ftn'm, in which 
‘Tlie illustrious young couple were placetl un.ler the w(*re i)vrsona»cs richly dressed in api)roprii!le colours, 
marringe-c^iopy with precisely the same ceremonies wiUi iiihtrurneiits ot music in llieir hands: llie two in 
and W'ords.as those used in the marriages of i>crsons of front were placing on liite^, tliose. fithiii the* car on 
the humblest degree, nothing being either changed or ‘ liarps, and those hehimdon guitars. As f!iis moving 
altered out of respect to their exalted rank. As soon ! coiiet'rt made the circuit of liie Irall, and tlie perlWmers 
as tlie benediction w’as iironounced, Alary saluted her | eommcnceil sin-'ing, there was a general hiisli among 
Imsband by the title of I’raiicis J., King of Scjthinil ; \ tlie mlrlliful guest;,, all* being to listen to siiefi 

then all the Scoteli Commissioners advaneetl, and per- | swoet sound-, and dcsinins to heliidd the spectacle, 
fonned theii' homage to him as sueli. In conclusion, i Then enteivtl V'el'*' nniconi',, in eonq^imeiU to thi^a 
a considerable sum of money, in gold and siher, was • fair young t^neen t.f Scotland, wlio^e royal supi'l^rters 
thrown in great hanjlfuls among the people the | tliese lu'r.ddic in«Tpa!!i lions of the zoological portion 
lieralds of Prance, wdio proelaiimsl the inarriage, crying j of the creation were. On the backs of the said nnieorns 


-wwni^ IV ill 

the said i 


*at the same time, wdlh a loud voice: Largesse^largessi^ ^ere seated as many young jirinces, dressed so splcn- 
largesse ! ”* • i didly, that it seemed as if cloth of gohl tjnd silver cost 

After attending mass in the church, the royal p.arty j nothing. Tluy Mere followed by another heaiiliful 
W'alkcd ill procession to the archbishop’s palace, wl^ere j chariot drawn hy while horses, ami containing the nine 
they par J^jolc of a banquet followed by *41 hall, termi- [ Muses, wdio^were persoiT.iled by the same numoer of 
nating between four and live in the alleriioon. 'fhey ■ *f.nr maidens, one of whom was’dressed in green satin, 
then proceeded by the Itiie (Miristojihe to the palace, j another in white velvet, a third in ei‘ims(m.^i fourtli in 
wdiich had been titled ni> ami decorated in the most ne/s (bluish gray), and tlic rest in cloth of gold and 
splendid manner for the oi-ca-Ion. 'The ‘grand hall in j silver, 'riuy m id-* the liall re|(L)iind wdlli yueh a 
whicli the regal bampiet took place no longer exists. ; delicious burst of choral hanmau, that all the speeta- 


whicli the regal bampiet took place no longer exists, 
baving been destroyed in the .>ear 1(>1.S; but w(‘ 
learn from the pages of Victor iliigo, (^hat it was of 
*the most princely magniticenec. Sup[<er being code 1, 


tors whoi]»rfssed to look upon them were cliarmed into 
> deuce, being afraid of losing a single note or word of 
11 k‘S(' sweet songs. Tliey wert* succeeded by nnotiiCi* 


and the tables removed, this ball l)ec.ime the sevne . ettm'strian pagea#/^, and these, with ihe usual games 
of another ball, wbich Alary of Scotland opeiioci, ! and mnmmings, oceiipieil more tlian two hours -but 
Haking f(B:»her partner her young friend and sister- . that wa^ considennl by who were c^aged in 

in-lawMAIiidame Kliznl>et]i, daugliler of tlie king. 'I’liis ; tlieM* pastimes veiw sh^rl. Wlien these*wi%‘ endetf, 
tianco ’must have been a ilithcult exiavife of skill and ! the i)rinct‘Sses iv-engaged i^i dancing for half an 
feminine grace for the royal liride to perform, seeing . hour. 


that her train was six loises — no less tlian twelve yaVils j 
— in length, which was borpe after her by a gentle- j 


‘ No sooner w'iis the dancing over, tlnfti there issued 
from the (Mnnnher of Iteipiests six beautiful shijis with 


man following the devious mazes of her course. I'lie > Viher masts, and sails of silver gauze, which,wereiniUis- 


danoe wa.s of course some sort of minuet or pavo^ji, 
but jievfornitfl by ladies aloiu*. Tlui queen of J’ranei‘, 
(in that occasion yielding jireeedeiuH* to the bride, 
(lanced with Aladanie Alargaret, sisfer to the king; the | 


triously iiillated by an artificial lm‘ez(‘. Seated on thci 
(leek of each ves'^el, in a cluiir of state', was a young 
prince dressed in cloth of gold, and masked ; and 
beside Jdm was a beautiful throne, unoccupied. Tlio 


queen of Navarre with one of the younger princesses. | ships made a mimic v'oyage round the grand hall, with 
Uiio other princesses and duchesses folbjwed, and, with ; the .sa^ie evolutions as if they iiad been on the sea; 
their beauty, grace, ami noble bearing, their rich .attire j .*md the floor-cloth being p.iinted to imitate wuivcs, was 
of silk, and gold, and costly (wnaments, rendered it :i j made to undulate, to 'avour the deception. As the 
sight worthy of admiration. AVlicn this djujv was | squmlruii passed Indore the marble table wdiero the 
jftnislied. they wont from tlie (Miamber of Pleading to l^ie | hulk's were seated, each prince niady %eapture. The 
Golden vlminber, so called liecausu il^was gilded with j dauphin caught his hritlc, the lovc'ly and doubtless 

diKNit gold “ Triumphs,” says our jTcord, ‘‘inoiv laughing Mary Stuart, niul pfuced lu'r in iho vacant 

briUiartt tlian those which graec’d the Conquests oTCie-sar, throne beside him. It was observed that Alary’s ma- 
took i>laco on this occasion. First of all entered the* ternal cou.sin, the handsome young Duke of Lorraine, 
ueveli plttuets, dresscxl in the costume whicli the poets of wb.o led this gay licet, boldly seized ^rid freighted his ' 
old have assigned to them. Alereiiry, the messenger ami vessel with Afadame Vlaude, the second daughter of th(j 
. hltorprctcr of the gods, made his appcarauce^dressed in king of FraiKV,®Hctiug on the old adagi*, that “faint 
; white sutin, with a golden girdle, a pair of wings, and lieart never won fan lady;” t*iis being a practical 
hUcaddeeus in hh hand; Alars, chid in armour; Venus, declaration of lovi^ terthat beautiful princess, wiiom ho 
' as a goddess; and thus, with the other planets, they soon after was permitted to wed. The king of Naviffhl . 
J^tiatfchod the wiiole length of the liall, ringing melo- exedted great merriment, by capturing a^lady whd; 
songs composed for the oc'casiop, whicli gave jui^ved to be his own wife— the sage and pious Jeanpe 
doiight to the hearers. Then followed live-and- d'Albret; while tin? IFuguenot Triiicc deOonde ca%ht: 


» pf SUQU ii sort, timt iney apiiearcuiwore aimMJUve oi an uic pageaius, enumg^us 

if ihts^ hacrbecn real horses, only they romp-royal, wlii(d), •alter so many^ state soleteUitlfi^i • 
skill to make them go.” Their rid<Jr« ilmst have been a pleasant relaxation to our' 
of Orleans and tlio Duke d’Angouldme, liftcen and her juvenile consort, and w'ouldvlii^^^ 

tlte Dukes do Guis(5 and Aumale, termed in Scottish parlance, “ a ^ 

mrloeus of bloodrrdyal, drawing enjoyed^ the pleasure <tf witnessing 
loAt of pilgrims, all dressed in and pastimes, declarigl that i| vvss 

ovd^ombf goklf decked which Waxed most l>riiriaU%--itUil& 


or the ladies* eyes ; and that nothing oould\havc been female unless he comes well recommended, they 

Ixdter managed for giving. general satismetiop.* f pass their evenings in the . eating, drinking, dancing ^ 
Such were the brilliant circumstances under Wjiich^ sa)pons of the city, and often in' Iho gambling establisli- 
«a queen -tegnfnt of Scotland became the wife If the heir ments for wliich ]|v"ev%Or],^ans is so famous. By resort- 
of the French crown. With youth, lovebnesa, exalted ing to these dens, many, imperceptibly to themselves,, 
rank, and tlio fevour of tlA} moat jKjwerful party in fall into habits mever to be shaken off, and either ‘end 
Kuropeau politics, such as they then were, 'how euviablc their days as confirmed drunkards, or ^x)fe88ioual 
a being seemed Mary Stuart 1 Ir^ ten 5 ears, the de- gamblers, or botii. A night -stroll along any of the 

graded inmate of an Euglisli prison, from which she principal streets, gives an observer an insight into the 

was only tp be Snancipated by a crudl deatii ! tlow life led by these young adventurers after (lark.; and if 
can. we wonder that, even aft et three centuries, she still it be desirable to learn something of the driiikiug- 
forms<the*hiost attractive theme of history ? saloons, and those who visit them, then is the time for 

remtu'k. Tlicse places greatly abound in the city ; and 

• ulLlioiigh they are not so numerous ns the gin-palaces 

NEW 0 li L K A N S. of London, they are quite as demoralising in tlioir 

• • Bv AN AMKRioAN. * teiulciieies. They are elegantly fitted-\Tp — the walls 

♦ adorned with pictures, tlie floors frequently carpeted, 

j SECONU ANi> auticli.. jit-ovided with chairs ^nd mbles, and every 

. The frequency of the yellow fever at Now Orleans is comfort. Tho^, lounging -apart ments and smoking- 


a great drawback on the prosperity of the city, 
.victims are ms>stly strangers, and the grave-yards bear 


t;:duoii.s jare only surpassed in splemlour by the 
gam])Iing •establishments connected with them ; mid 


evidence of the fact. iMaiiy are fri(‘n(Iless adventurers, many of tlie>e drinking-placcs are not considered oom- 
andUe in nameless graves --if graves they may be called, plqjo unless lliey have the last-named apartment 
wliimi more resemble sarcoiuiagi. ^'he 4'Tound is so attached. The young men who r(‘sort to Ihf sc places 
swampy, that it will iftit admit of excavation, and there* arc to bo seen at the bar, or side- tables, ‘drinking. 


fore it iias^iecome necessary to erect tombs of stone or 
brick, of fi^oni five to eight t'eot in height by three wide, 
and s(‘ven or eight k>ng. They are built in rows, along 


smoking cigffrs, and (ionversing. 'J'he drinks most 
common are vile mixtures, s\\eeteiu‘d and iced, and 
admiralty caiculaleil to gain favour with the youtlififl 


avenues and walks, so as to face the alleys where visitors and inexperienced. The desire for such couqumnds 
promenade, and are divided Into three or k)u» separate grows hy what it fei ils on ; and the young 111.111 soon 
. compartments, one over the other, each of which i.K concludes, llpit it is essential to his health to drink 
sufficiently -large to contain a cofiin. 'riieso scqmlclires ‘ mini Juleps,* or * sherry-coblers,’ daily, 
resemble ovens, and have a singuhfl'^'ippearanee to the Tlu‘ Sabbath is not much regarded hy a large portion 
stranger. A stone is usually placed over the opening Jf the inhabitants of the city, and the day is devoted 
at tho c^d, by whicli the eotJiii is adiiuttetl,^\vith an to umufreuieiils by many. Soldiers and fin^companie.s 
mscripti^ thereon, stating tlli* name and age of the parade the streets in tlie morning; and tho ‘Levee* is 
deceased, and sometime^ a wreath of flowers. Some of thou most crtiwded, on account of the departure^' 
these homes of the dead are detached, and riclily urna- stejini-hoats for tho various up-rivcT ports. The now 
mented with Carvings and IclUTing in gold, setting poviiuns, or Anu'riean sectioiw, are quiet ; and in 
forth tho virtues of {host* to wliose imanory they were them tiu' churches are w^U attended, in truth, thiTo 


erected ; vghilo others are decorated witii Caiholitt 
devices, such as the criieifix, figures of the Virgin and 
Child, and miniature statues of saints. These, however, 
abound ino.st in the French cemeteries. Children are 


are few Protestant jdaees of worship in any city of 
the world so muili crowd(‘d as tliosc (if New Orleans, 
'flieatres are open 011 Sunday cv(‘uing.s,«aiid masked- 
balls are common. Sometimes liorse-races take place 


often met at these shrines, depositing bomiuets of on that day; and boxing- matches are likewise oc(!a- 
flowers, as a tribute to the memory of those who re.st sioiially indulged in, although those are becoming ra.\; 


within. The French grounds are great i)laces jjublic 
resort, and may not improperly be called tho parks 
of New Orleans, because ol' the many citizens who 


ami iiiijMipular. 

The slaves have lilierty from labour on the Day of 
Best, and usually drcsSS in their best, and nsscmblc *at a 


repair to them for iiromenado and recreation, parti- public tgrouud called Congo iSquure, where they pass 
culariy in the #iftprnoon aiuf evening. Visitors nearly tlu? iificrnoou in dancing and other sports. 'Dioy artt - 
always devote some time to these cities of the dead, on such occasions, tho very picture of cheerfuhiess ; uUtl 
and in rambling about them, 1 met iih iiiiieh tiiat was it is^amuaing to i)bscrvo their politeness to each other, 
worthy of reinomhrauce. Some of ilie epitaiihs were The iiibii are remarkably attentive to their female 
sbiTtiing ; ami 1 was shocked by reading, on the first •conqiunions, and display as much genume gallantry as 
tablet I attempt^l to examine, tlie following brief but couM be expected from the most refined Frenfshmon. 
expres^iva record-- namely : ‘ Eugene Miiphy, aged ^20 The iiegrossos arc commonly arrayed in mv attire 


expres^iva record— namely : ‘ Eugene Miiphy, aged 
years. Fell by the hand of a Murdersi, 011 the morning* 
of Jiily tlie 8th,. 183(J.^ 


The negrosses arc commonly arrayed in gay attire 
-—the fro?dc being cither red, or some otUcr showy 
colour ; and as they wear a kerchief wreathed romul the 


^The observer, as he walk/Hhrough . the various head so as to rcsemblo a turban, they aptiw^ great 
fWBifes uSed for burial purposes, in which arc doiiositod advantage in tho dance. One wouU think, on siicli 
the remaigs of those strangers who have been fortunate occasions, that tlicy are the hapiiiest people the 
^oagh to have records upon their tombs, caimot av^id ivorld. Thej^move softly and gracefully to^ tlie tones 
noticing the ages of tho dcceaaed. U'ho city appenr>> t(i of the violin, and mingle in the cotUlpn and' quhclBUe 


ishnoccasiptudtablet memory of, a native ef the teeth, •a . 

British Island^ ^ 3tfere is a slave^market, iti Ksplab|^j|w 

llie popukte..ofthi»gix*at lower part of the city^ wnoxe triSH 

llte south, ifeies aeedr^W to ilAsh dispose of their chattels . 

1? ^ of young men differs greatly ftom 

' tvlM> visit it fbr the purpose of but is quite ‘as interesting, ' 

orl, clerks? , They rang© of '.long Jo# tmlipWk' 
h|sine'for%i^'fNI tiins».ftfld.as it. weather, 
f stt;t!^n;ger: jn gain adniMon 'Into go^ the 
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scparatel/ along the. kerbstone, or the side of the fights, andi^hcse afe becoming less common every day ; 
building, /they ar6 all neatly and comfortably dothed, but fctill tljcre some mur(Jered in that way, and the 
kept tidy and clean, and look cheerful and (;dntentyd. murderer seldom forfeits his life. The quarrels rWhicli 
Some of'' them are nearly \^ite, and many of the reluft in tJ;io death jof one or the qthcr of those con-^ 
fctnoles handsome, I occasionally went to this place, cerned, cure of|en the result* of long-eon tinned enmity; 

. to observe* the scene, and never was I present without and it rarely occurs that iKollensive ptft'sons are drawn 
j receiving tf score of applications from the poor (;rca- into disi^nttv and killed. The Imhit of carrying Cou- 
tures on sale to buy them. Some w^ould petition to be cealed weapoift (:ont|il)Utes greatly to swell the catalogue 
purchased ^th an earnestness that clearly proved to ofpiurdcrs, an<l it is to bo regretted that the laws 
1 me that they were sincere, and appeared quite disap- against tliat eilbneo arc not more •Rigidly enforedd. 
pointed wlien told that I did not 'want to buy. ‘Take During my rcsidciMio in*tho metropolis or Louisiana, 
me, massa: I wa.nt a •good massa, and 1 know j'ouMl ho there was an op('n murder perpetrated in tli^ KtsLouis 
I kind,* was frequently addressed to me as 1 stood view- Hotel, by a young man who had a long-pending 


ing the long line of slaves on sale; and somc.W'ould quarrel with aiH)i her. Vlie t\v(f met l>y accuieut in the 
call after me when I turned away 'from the spot. The saloon <»f tlie luiildiug; omcIi was eager for the fray, 
men did not usually exhibit so much wdllingness to be and each inade*!in attempt upon the lili^ of the other,# 
disposed of as the females ; and many of them appeared The murdered man lay exposed to puhlie gS/li for 
quite indifferent ns t 4 > whether they wou? sold or not, some time on tla^ spot wlu re he met his death, and 
being fully satisfied wdth h.'iving notjiing to do and as [ happened to enter the room shortly after the occur- 
plenty to cat. Some were sold during my visits to tin* J^iiice, i saAv tlie body stretched at lull length upon the 
market, but all parties were satisli(‘d, and 1 never floor; the wound was in tiu; breast, inv|iedialely over 
witnessed a scene of a painful character. The pur- the lieart, and pools of blood rested on the elotbingwiul 
chaser, the purchased, ami the seller, all BOerjied stone pavement, 'i'lu're were several iKa’Sons around 
content ;*and the slave departed from hi?? conii)anionff the corpse wtsiiting tlie ai?rival of tlie coroner, but*none 
rather flattered at having been preferred among so bt‘ them exhil»ited much Fyin])aPliy for the deceased- 
many. Two of them were particularly delighbid with 'i’he murderer was not iiiuler arrest, iior lij!|,l any exor- 
their good-fortune, and laugherl heartily y^t those they lions been made to secure him. He, however, went j 
left behind, boasting at the same time of their “upe- shortly after, and surrendered liime^df to the authorities j 


riority, of which they quoted the ta iee ns proof. An- 
other was sold for an ineonsidcrahle sum, and Jus 


for trial, and was ae(piilti‘<l on the ground of self- 
'kfeiiee, •The murdered man left a wile ami children 


I Hdiculed him iinmereifully on his worthlessness, to mourn his fate, :md his death must have been a 
‘Poor nigga, you, only wotli huudred-un-iifty dollars, sad blow to them, if to no others. | 

Villi, yah, yah ! Take ker your nuKssa don’t kill yoy Imlijrereiice lo»fire is not t*xhihd< •! exclusively in j 
to git clear ob keejiin* you. (to long; you're tiisgriiee cases such as the one alluded to, but takes many forms, 
to us and *cfe market- diiile yousef, niggu!’ ami other AVhile r^imbling along llu* levee on a certaii^oceasioi^ . 
similar salutations mol bis oai-*?. He v^as led off' by I heard a cry, and loitlcing in the difKtidR wlieiico 
fiis purchaser, amid the jcor.s of tlmse remaining, all of it iiroceeded, I iioticoil a insiu, grasp a. hat floating in 


whom taunted him to the last.' lu up uim u ju.ut^iu uui* luiumu^ 

The. two races, black and wdiite, are separate and it down upon the ground, exclaimed : * That’s the last 
distinct in all the slave stiites of America, and they of that nigger - it’s no use to look for him.’ Tlie person 
never associate as equals. Yet a practical amalgama*- '''ho had fallen overboard wuh a negro slavfg, and as bo 
tiort of the racC^ goes on to a mueb gnxater extent tbtn sank at once, and was carried away by the rapid curnaif 
i^ commonly^supposcd in bbirope, or e^■ell in the free ef the Missis'*ippi, tlime was no eflbrt made to rt'seuc 
stated of America. The streets of ISow Orleans bear him- I'V"' of those who ari* unlucky enough to tall 
evidence of the fact, for iimny. very many of the slaves hito the river at Nt*>v Orleans ever rise to tlie surl.ice; 
are nearly white, so much so a.s to render it diflkmlt for ami wdieii a man is overboard, llicreforc, nobody troul*ics 
strangers to detect the ‘ black taint.’ Jtleiitilv of colour, iimisel^; about the matter. The negro alluded to iK‘ver 


strangers to detect the ‘ black taint.’ ]<leiitily of colour, lumsel^ aiiout iiio matter, i uc negro aiimiofi to iK‘ver 
howcvwr, with their masters docs not loose the chain ; and no person among those who saw him fall into 

and it is not an uiiconunon thing for a planter to sell the river gave him a bouglst minut(‘8 after lie 
his own flesh and blood. It may be set down ai a. ffiet, disappeared. His hat »ay on tho ground unclaimed, 


Itithoulkfear of contradiction, that of the whole popula- 
tion in servitude, not onc-tenih is of unmixed African 
blood, and that it is thus not n, f-^reigu race, wc arc 
keeping in slavery. If the present system of bonda.ge 


tho river. He raised it up with a laoglu and throwing 


ami bis eompaiiioiis began whislling a Ikvourile air, 

'fhe location of Kew Orleans, and tlio character of 
the soil awjpml it, are worthy* a few remarks, ’.rhero 
an but few jilaccs in llie world so siilgulady situated 


continues for another fifty years, the“umnixed African as the great city ()f tho southland so liable to dostruc- 
' race will become extinct among us, unle.ss recruited by taiu from inundation. As was remarked in the fornior 
importations from abroatl, a ibing scarce!#^ possible- tpaper, it lies eousulorably below the level ol 
A convention of coloured men assembled in one of the sissippi at higiPwater mark, ij^id is protected from 
ndrthesn states recently, declared — and they know what inundation by artiticial embankments, which extend 
tiiey were saving— that the ‘best blood of Virginia along tho river fulTy 700 miles, ihese . 

Sawed in their vein*,’ a fact wliic.h fcw even of the nearly aU huilt and kti)t in repair by ]>m ate (ariSliHft,,., 
Slt^ians are prepared to deny. It ts a common and form a peeiitiar feature of the himks of the ,, 

' Tk- ' -Ti.mA -.i* ri#r<»r. imd it is cloarJv proved that tliCV haVO tbo Cfitkblb . 


iiawM in t\\kv veins,* a fact which few even of the iu>arly all built and kept in ixq>air by prh ate cii^ 

Vin^ im are prepared to deny. It fs a common and form a peculiar feature of the banks of the d 

:«ii«rr.VA tbft children of slaves withfidr coiuolexioiis .rwer, and it is clearly proveii that tiicy have the 



its sister born in slavery, and condemned and then to the pressure they tljcmselVes 

•• w they* let in the floods to flic destrucUon of^i»p1i^4d \ 



iu estimation ip Now O^ans, plantations and other valuable propertg* 

Kk perpetrated there pforo the fact. It is city suffered tertiUly Irom u creveme, or 
Kftw^rsoue are kiiW unless in stiwt- ^cvee, a short distance above the town: 

^ ^ flood, that the streets wer® ePd ' 


m, ' '' ' ‘ . 4 ^ " “ poOplc yfotQ passing to and fro ■■ 

along \ho main thojsjmghfanjs. 
mhrfoHunas lida bootf a suhjo* x4 naf# 3 d*^!te>i#id it, 
dwsidad, that .tjliii; My 
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is to oro.ite artificiid chatmels alcove and Vslow NcV buTprliojis; whose business -days, were over; discreet 
Orleans, by wliich the o^'erflow may Wke place %'ith spinsters, who miinag:cd their own portions; prudent, 
safety, and the suriiluS w'ftlers of the Missiasipp^l ^)e cOpfortably-jointurod widows like my grandmother, 
^liverted fron\.tho iv»dn stream into the oceaif, *' Peaceful years loavo to relate; and of mine, 
About eleven miles below the eitj*, apd lOO above under her administration, I can only say that there 
its moiitli, the Mississippi approaches witliin five miles were boys*in the; iioighbourhodd with whom ^ played — 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Tl»e ground "between the that they grew to he young men with whom ftiacl frolics, 
river and tlie gulf, liere known of Lakfc Borgue, it a controversies, and friendships — that my grandinotlier 
plain sloping from llie river to tlic sea. 'J'he first iiyOO sent me from her house to school, from sch(y4 to college, 
ibctfromlherivof cleared and highly fultiviiteii land; and from college to a notary, because my grandfather 
but the rest is swamp, sometiifics completely ovoriiowod had been sucli, and it w‘as a genteel profi‘ssion — that 1 
by tbfi»hi^i water of the guVf. It is the belief of com- was neither overworked nor very idle ; and at twenty- 
petent judges, well acquainted witli the subjeet, that three, all the judicious in Alsterstrimss, and tb.ey were 
it, will be found practteable, «]jy dint of Ul'our, and ntiiiiy,^ave me the character of a handsome, steady 
cutting boldly at the borders of the Mississippi, to y«)iing m:in, in much request for dances, and doubtless 
tinnko an ouilel into J^ako Borgiu', 4.vbieU may bi‘ a great comfort to my grandmother, to which I once 
encouraged to increase, until it eventually becomes overheard a spiteful old maid add, that 1 was growing 
one, if not the greatest, of the navi^hle ]»a.sses to I he niore e»)nceifed every day, and Hj|Ouglit myself quite a 
gulf. There is scarcely a doubt now of Gongress mak- beau among the, girls. 

ing ftpproiiriations for carrying out tliis plan ; * ^ly fa|her and mother h;ul grown old, iny brothers 

w’hen the woi^c is completed, ihoiisands of miles of had growif up, and some of them were married, hut I 
spkxKlid alluvial soil, now submerged for the greater was newr reekoned among them. Jiidecd, it is in iny 
iuirt ^of the year, will he reclaimed and put under rec^d led ion. that the honest in.in whose name 1 bore, 
cultivation; a ]>rincipnl cause of disci se wdll he when Ids nuAiory grew short with .sdtling !lie senior 
remov’cd ; the snrplu;? waters of the Father of Stream!? eight, (H'casionally called me ‘ nejdiow.’ Jt was allowed 
wdll ho led yiarmlessly to the oeean ; the navigation of 1 <»n all liands, howevi*r, that 1 was to he niy grand- 
i the river will Ik.* improved; nn<l ]s'(‘w Orleans will molluT’s heir. Qtiietly kind had tlie old Indy been to 
most likely become f'me of tl\e lieaUhicst cities in the me from cliifdliood upwards; and Ijer house, with its 
world in u tx*opical climate. corner rooms and eavved-wood ceiling'i, was no ciieer- 

» • le^s abode. Tt had di'seended to her through a line of 

Hanseatic merchants. She was an only daughter, and 
GIVING THE BASK E T : I bj'ving tlwelt there all lier maiden and married Jife—l 

, *• had alino.st said lives —inv grandmothcT held that it 

A iroLSTKiNEii s STOUT, SMoiihl he the high place of festivity to her remote 

My gran#inothor was a wontlerful woman, ^ihe lived desccaulanhs, and kept all the holidays thitt* were ever 
nvnn hcr^rsV oirthday seveiit.^'-five years in the same known iirllaijihnrg. Gompany was never wanting on i 
old street of llninhurg— 4 'hangod her nairn* three times, j sucli occasions; but there was one household wliose ' 
with the help of as many weddings — had seven sons niemher.s came parliimlarly often, and were alway.s i 
and five daugfiters, all pro'^perously settled along the ! we'ieiniie. They were Jlolsteiners, and lived far away | 
Lower Elbe; and one proverb, vvhieli was at oiuv Iut in the little old town of JMcldorf, from wliicli my grand- | 
creed and ci^nsolation : ‘ What is to he, will be.’ father had come. How they eame together,! never found 

* A quiet life hnd my grandmother pa.«:.sed in tlie o^^t, hut tlieir home was a housi* of reiW-esenta lives for 
faith of that nmxirn, iiotwithstamlinur her iiiiimTous uncivilised j^ociety, conlaiiiiiig two haclft-lor brothers, 
family and succe.ssive .spouses. She was reckoned rich, and a maiden .sister, a widoweil aunt, a cousin whose 
too, ouch of the three dear departeds liaviiig in turn husband liad de.MTted, a sulu r married pair fur on llic 
. endowed her with a comfortable jointure. "J’liero was, sliady sale <d’ life, and tlieir girl, my grandmother’s 1 
coneequcntly, an e.irnest strife among tlic kindr<ir1 as to goddamdder, Ktheliiid. J early perceived that they I 
who should he her heir; hut my grandmother almost w<m*o old - fashioned people, with ways and notions j 
settled the question, by taking in<‘ home in my seventh h*ng out </f date in (»ur rich and thriving city. ; 
year, to keep her in occupation ill the old house. What I^qwn Jo Kthelind, tliey had each mid all ti otroim 
! moved her toithat step, nobody ev<‘r knew ; unless indiimtiou to stout lionie-mado stuffs, lhick-aol<^ shooif 
that I was the youngest^of nine boys belonging to her and nothing at fill that could he calU'd finery. Tliey 
. eldest daughter — extremely unwelcome, hcctiuse 1 was were,, iportxiyer, Y'oiiderful w'orkers,. and evefy one 
npt a little girl— and said to resemble her first hiish:ind, notable for some branch of domestic industry, con- 
my grandfather, wdio luu^died at twenty-nine, and then berning which tliey talked, questioned, and, I am sure, 
resttid . ROmo fortji years in St l^lichaers .C'emeter 3 \ J dreamed. Flay and jdlencs.s were a reproaclv to my 
was bom witfiin the liberties of Altoiia, .nnd therefore!, boyhood iyi their presence; and my youtli discovered 
counted aTIolskdncr. ^lieadefs, most fi' you know tliat still furllier cause of dissatisfaction. There wae none 
there aits not tw’o miles btdweou tlie two g(K)d cities; of them all asloni&hable by either, grandeur or^K'om- 
<1 of owr relations in the Handinrg territory, plishinent — ;i line air wui.s lost oii them, widwing had 

beSttcT untting their voices to warn the old lady that up power, and tailors of the first fashion qiit in vain 
, I would h^vc a will of my own, wTre liberal in the for that household. Tn short, my dear mders, I dW not 
j suggestion of diiiculties which might arise* in casoa^f, like the Simkerts, though, to do them tJiW 

future war drawing for the burgh militia. My were always friendly to me, and great IkVodrites 'with 


and in front, an^ good temper, and homely 

right. Nothing and a worthy slaughter;'' 

' n^^eyor.:gi^e ml tefeaW In that street trade, with paid so little attention to ' 

.■u ‘ inhabits^;' 'and' to 
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proper ijartner, that I was at length conscious 4 )f posi- 
tively disliking thcgirl. She liiid laughed at r.io twice 
in-.tlic course of our atquaiiitaTicc, and once* told jue 
that driving the plough wqj? much more creditable 
work than \valtzing; but a mode of retalialidn yet 
reniainedi in store. She was two years defer than 1 ; 
and I exerted' myself to belie-vo that ICthdind must bo 
growing an oUl-maid. My grandmother saw how things 
were golmj. Worthy old Avoinan! she had set her 
heart on the match : 1 know not for wliat reason, but 
doubtless it was something about my grandfather. 
However, sin? found consolation in her unfailing pro- 
verb, as ill all household games and lottcri(‘s at Christ- 
mas-time, Shrovetide and Easter, 1 was sure 1^) dr.hv 
Ethelind for a partner, to my ill-coiicoaled chagrin and 
her undisguised amusement. 

It must have been to baffle the E:ito.s in this design 
that I took with great ardour to the gay Widow Wes- 
jdrig and her daughtlr Louisa. Ma^larnc Wessing's 
husband had boon an oHieer, She was in Itariswirh 
the allied ar.niy, and understood ton ever iiifteL*; her 
income being small, however, obliged tlu‘ lady to live 
ill our stivet, tlioiigli dee])ly impressed with its pld- 
fashiono<hiess. Most peojile liked the widow and Ikt 
daughter: tliey wt‘re always so gay, and ha<l such stores 
of gosHiji, l)esi<los being ui» to tlie ///Wes.-'lmt ,'»ome said 
the hulies were eunningly sellisli in a small way, aiul 
would do anything for their own petl,> intere^t.^ or 
amusement. EhcIi was the ]>atUTii of the »ilher, and 
they were both pretty little gills. Ji was true, tlie 
mother was thirty-seven, and the daughter seventeen ; 
hut both sang, danced, and coq netted, no* mortal man 
being able to eR])y any dilibivnee in dri'ss or maniuT.^ 
c.xccpti that at times the widow was rather the more 
childish oJ*4ho two. Vpon my sincerity, I cannot tell 
which it was that brought me under bondage ; hut the 
probabilities of the ease are rather in faitmr of Jjonisa. 
Certain 1 am, lliat we daneed a great many evenings, 
and sang a number of diu'ls togidlar, while her niainlna 
sent mo enplivaling notes yf invitation to her little 
quadrille-parties anil frioiully teas ; and assuivil evmy- 
body in iny hea*iiig, that 1 was tlie exai*t rcsi'inblaiice^if 
Alexamlcr, cjiiperor of all the Jtussias, wlipn .she saw 
, him enter the Tiiileries ball-room with the Duchess 

1 dc Berri on hi.s arm. 

My grandmother and I sat at oiir coffee in the .second 
parlour; a low wainseotted room, w ith four of Soloinoirs 
; J’roverbs carved in ditll rent eompartineiits of its ceiling, 
a cupboard in every corner, and a narrow^ gla^s-dool• 
opening into the garden. It ivas April-time: tlnjvioli^ts 
TUCro bloinning on the siiuiiy bank by the old house- 
! gable, *8id the bud.s bursting on llA; gre.-it walnut- 
tree, My grandmotbiT sat in licr m^t-brown gown and 
snow-white kerchief — the dress she ahvays wore on 
common days — lislcning to me, good woman! giving a* 
full and particular account of one of the said quadrille- 
parties which I had attended on tin? i)rev^)iis night. 
She jtcftril all, from the wreath on lAUiisa's hair to tlie 
last ice, and then laying down her empty cup, said 
qa, lolly usual: * Eritz, 1 think it is lime you w'ore 

, 'pW jiews surprised me, and I 8tate<> my grand- 
; in thefiiue ; hut she went on in iha same calm 

tplA Ethelind 8imbert would make you a 

; slio is my own goddaughter, and I think 

0 ^ plucking up resolution, ‘1 

clfio to please you; but Mon’ like 
mid 1 w\jn*t marry her.' ' ^ , 

grandmother, neither aii^y 
* Ethelind Simbert is a^ good girl, 
itWw in«o iWr ; but whom you don’t like, 

' w<?d tQ:ih«Hr|T— so wo will think no 

tho'Simborttb*^; l*tn^ 
ou the ftjurtfenUb you' 
■ yora csompHo sinco your 

grandfather and 1* spent our last Easter at Meldorf, and 
yoii- -oh, J inojlni your motlior ! — a prattling child with 
«s.^ Fritz, you and I wdll gd and see the old plaqp 
together,! and never mind this mntter.# If Ethelind 
don’t suit you, she will somebody else; and what is to 
be, will bo.* • • 

'J'hat provbrl) was like* eheeso — for nothing ever came 
after if,; and*il wasi sol tied that m}^ grandmotlicr and I 
should spend oiir Easter W'ith the iiulnstrioua Simberts 
at JMehlorf. 't'he excursion wa.s .miitiier^ grand nor 
fashionable, yet I felt called upon to mention it at 
Madame We.s.sing’s. • * • 

*()h, how' ehannlng!’ exclaimed the fair widow, in 
lier mo>t entlm>iastie ifflinner. • ‘ 'i'o retire, as one may 
say, among simple slH‘i>!u‘rils. J)() y«)U know”, 1 Jiear 
tiled tho-ic peojie make their ow'u eheese^md linen ?’ • 

‘ Ilow' delightful!’ chimed in J.ouisa. ‘ ALniima, 
don’t \ou remendier th.it darling rustic of a seliool- 
iiia.ster who came to iiu]iiiiv after Y>ap:i’s papers?’ 

Ah, yes !’ said the w idow, nourishing her cambrie ; 

‘ lie was an early friiaid of my adored Auniiste. Charm- 
ing man! lie JMid his wife a mo.^t unworldly, amlfi)>le 
soul -have often iiuited ns to Mi‘Morf; hut aftjjr my i 
irrtqiarahle 1 never Tiad siiirits for tlie journey.' 

• ‘ indeed, mamma, we w ill visit fheiii this very Easter,* 
said Loiiis 1 . ‘ It will be such a .surprisi* terthe darling 

old eoiijile ; and we both require eomitry air.’ 

‘ Ha! ve*-; th(‘ winter has bee* loo niueh for us/ 
said the widowg with a languishing look at me. 

J of cofir.'^' h Viiqialliised ; and a \isit to the eharmiiig 
{’clioolmasier wa.s determined on. 'I'lie following day 
hroug fit further iiitelligenee : Tkladame Wessing (allied 
to say, liow deligiitful Jt would lie f'\‘ us to travel in 
company— one carriage eonlil be hired for ns uU, the 
widow^ r^marki‘d, besiiles. hIkmikI Louisa had fco genth^ 
man to take care of them ; and boll^adSs looked 
contidence in my powerful jirptection. It is needless 

U) say, that the project was riveivisl wiyi aeelaimilions 
on this side of the house, and my gniiidmotlier hoped 
that Frovidenee would lak<3 eaiv of us all. \Yo went 
aecordingiy ; l)iit, readers, on tlie travelling lime 1 beg 
lea\e to s:iy as little as iiossible. It was more tedious 
in those days than at pri’scait ; and doubtless my graud- 
motlu‘r was justilied in averring that we were well over 
it, when, on a sunny ..Vpril afternoon, w'c .saw tlie gray 
eliureh-spire and eliistering roofs of Meldorf, rising in 
the inif^t nf a great i)laiii, wliieli looked like one wcll- 
eiihi rated farm. 

Meldorf was as old a t lie Teutonic eoiupiest. It h.ad 
been fortilied agaiii.^t the Selavoiiio pagans, and (^lis- 
manlled by a prineo of the lloheiis^iilibu line. War 
bad not come near it for centuries; commerce harl for- 
gotten it ; ayd a more rural, eountry-liko si)Ot, to bO 
called a towm, T never s:iw. There were lanc.s of old 
cottages, willi woodbine-eoven^l jiorehes, and swuilioWd 
by hiiudreds Iniilding in tlieir eaves. fThere were snug 
farinl louses, with all llu-ir appendages, standing in the 
shadow of the Cl3lliic elmreh, ari^ a great old liostel, or 
inn, clothed with ivy^om loundatioii to ehinnieyrtop. 

In the very centre there was a green, with a hujUi^Oi^k, j ’ 
under which they said St Olaf sat, and a deep draw- ; ^ 
xvell in it. The Simberts’ house hjokod o»t op that, 
grtem. It had been fortified and inhabited by a biahoft/ 
ill its day, but was now a substantiul fttrmhau«t\ >lm C, 
an arched doorway, very small windotvs, and a. " 
enclosed by high wiills, from which a pondebua : j 

gate, witli Episcojad arms u^ion it, opened intp > 

hinc, •leading through a spacious orchard to ; 

anti^ng .the meadows. Hard by lived 4he 
schoolmaster,* Ulri' Husbnrg,. in what Jiod- 
cjinpter-l louse before the Keformatiofi* Olid ; 

liitin inscription over, the eiUnuiee. ' Ita: 
was separated only by a shallow 

Simberts* orchartl. I liijow not 
wariiiri^ of .tlie iuvasi.»i ; 

>y til© 'why^'evoiy inhitbitaii^ ^ 
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I wonder as it passed — ^forth came widowed aunt, maiden 
I sister, deserted cousin, and all, with Iikhclind’s father 
I and mother, looking? soberly glad to see u« ; and Eihe- 
jind herself vp from the spinning-wheel, in Iter russet 
petticoat, crimson jacket, and smooth (;he8tnut. hair. 
Eonh also, in high glee at the unwouted sight, poured 
a crowd of boys and girls from the school, under the 
parting surveillance of Herr Itusbuyg luuPais helpmate, 
a lean, gray-haired, but patient and good-natured- 
looking pajr, on' jvhoui IVIadame Wensing and her 
daughter laid hold immediately ; and the last words I 
heard, as *Vhe respective doers closed, Avere something 
concerning the adored Auguste, and tlie want of health 
and spirits. ' * 

If thci'e was work, thcro was also abundant comfort 
•ill the Siinlwrts’ house. Tlioir grewt kitchen — it 
had lieen the bishop’s banquet-hall, wii(*reiii ho onci* 
feasted Christian J. of Denmark— ^waa rich in the 
odour of hot cakes, and radiant witli scoured flagons. 
The oak iiarloiir, which opened from it, shone wal^f, 
floor, and fimniturc*, willi perfect polisliing; green 
• boi^lis, full of the lirst leaves, lilled up its ample firo- 
phicc^ and its low windows, wreathed with the climbing 
rose, looked out on the orchard, now iiita wealth of 
blossoms. Moreover, 'the Siniberts were, to my amaze-* 
inent, gre.'W people in 3\lcldorf j and, according to the 
etiquette established in that primitive town, tiieir 
nciglilKuirs, as soontas the day’s work was fairly over, 
came to greet us as the newly-arrived, and congratu- 
late them on our advent. By that .-sensibU regulation. 
1 got at once introduced to a number of blithe aiul 
liandsonie girls, not to speak of their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, uncles, and aunts, of .who'^n my recollections 
are mw soim^what less interesting,* but 1 remember that 
|lie womin, ;j^'oung and old, were kiiittiug as ilifor dear 
life ; thaV the niep came in tlifcir everyday trim, fresh 
fi'Oiu field anri workshop ; and one honest blacksmith, 
who wfis also^tlie burgomaster, iiiiid his compUmonts 
in a IcalluT-apron. 

The rank and fashion of Meldorf having visih'd our 
noigUhour auid his guests with similar soieinnitie.' -for 
the schoolmaster was esteemed next in dignity t(; die 
Simberts — a series of eurertaminents, in honour of us 
and the festive season, cornnienc^ed at tlie old bishop’s 
mansion, and circled round the little town, witJi no la<’k 
of savoury cakes, crcam-cheesc, and all manner (jf 
countiy good things; besides Tace-egga, Easto% games, 
and dances for the young people. At these merry- 
makings, ^ladame Wesi-ing ami Loui.sa were in Idgh 
req-uest. They look such an interest in country aflUirs, 
were so deligtted Avith everything, iiud dispensed so 
riiucli intelligence of thq great world, always so dazzling 
to rustic minds, that almost from their api>car- 
ilnce, the widow and her daugliter’s popularity wiis 
immense with even thej^imherts. I, in<iccd, perceived 
that thpugh alwtys civil to them, Etheliiid loved not 
the ladies ; and 1 cherished the conviction' that she war. 
enAdous and spiteful, m’hicli, kind rcilRer was a species 
of consolation ; for, since my ^j^rrival, - the busy girl 
pajd^ee. if possible, less attention than caxt. 

, What did a young man of my figure and aecomplisTi- 
mehts cans for that? Ethelind' liad no sciiNibility, but 
;wi|« not I astottialiing the sons of Meldorf, and making 
deep impressions on the heiifts of its fair daughters ? 

to say, titat country visit ws| too much for my 
feith imA oonstanc}^ to either Louisa or the widow. 
To the eternal those ladies, the frank, 

iwer^iids, and rosy as they word, pre- 

sont^l a moli^ Agt^hle oontl'ast, . Of com»e^ tlicy 
"adb^lrod yiww* Wo vri^der, |joor things, after 
' t^^ whole Uyes hut men wfSo 

md 'A sst . iwd ..hninmeredk . Wltat 

; mq<tuestg ' 1ji |j|P|r ' . hhtniTjir and how it^y fine 

.''things L ||Hp ^ aidlAfe 'consid^nge told 


ever engaged? Nay, might not a similar misfor- 
tune happen to some half-dozen of the sinsple souls ? 
and then, in ilte utmost extent of my Chi’isthm 
, charity, I couldn’t marrj(,them all! As for Louisa, I 
hod an inward persuasion she would not break her 
heart, and‘ the- 'widow looked -pn with amazing com- 
placency. Often in Avhiit they called our •'charming 
strolls’ through green meadows, and by bloissomed 
orchards, did both ladies rally me on my bjjUiant sno 
cessoa ; jmd the kind widow invariably wound up with 
Avarnings against rustic rivals, and the envy of those 
country boors, which she assureil mo was cruel as the 
grave, and rapidly rising against myself. After those 
rOv'calipgs, I naturally felt inclined to hurl defiance at 
Ujc foe by still more determined flirtations, though, in 
all sincerity, I cannot recollect that ever one of the 
honest, good-naturiHl, laborious men of Meldorf noticed 
my triumphs with the smallest displeasure. The 
Easter festivities had been over for some time, hut my 
graiiilmojher still lingered, having taken mightily to 
the Sinibei'ts* dairy; while Madame Wessing declared, 
that the country air was doing her and Louisa good, 
an4 they could not think of leaving their delightful old 
friends. * 

The widow must have meant her young friends also, 
for slio Avas Rowing positively eonfulential with the 
girls of hhddorf, occasionally giving me to understand, 
in her most 'phiyful manner, that their tamiliar com- 
munications somehow coiieeriicd myself. Tliero wns 
evidently a general interest in my proceedings, and I 
felt particularly impressed with that fact when the 1st 
of May arrived. J.iike most old CTerman towns, the day 
Avas held in festive reverence at Meldorf, and celebrated 
in the fashion of primitive times. Its forenoon Avas 
given to work, as usual, hut the childixni gaithered Avild- 
floAvers and green branches, Avith which they ileconitod 
every door, n‘(^e!ving a donation of cakes for their painr. 
In the afternoon, a temporary pavilion was erected, by 
help of all the young men, under St Olafs Oak, to 
^^hiell supplies Avere senw according to the we.dtii or 
liberality ofc jujI i householder ; and within, there was made 
n*general distribution of all known delteiicies, from hot 
eollce to curds and cream, Avliile May-giimes, .and all 
s(»rts of dancing, went forward on the green. Ethelind 
was unanimously elected mistress of the bower, a 
dignity which, in hard-working Holstein, is equivalent 
to the May-queen of other lanils, and bestowed only 
on the most esteemed girl in the parish, who, in right 
of lier oflicp, presides over the said distribution. The 
elpctio|t Avns regarded »s no small honour, and certainly 
Etficlind had no sinecure ; iKJsides, it was mv opinior* 

► that I rather hstonished her that CA'ening*’in my 
embroidered vest, and cornelian buttons. I danccal 
Avith evk'ry girl on the green, paid i)nrtiou]ar attentions 
•to three rustic Ijellcs in turn, made an extraorOhuiry 
number of jokes at the ex|K*ii8e of some of the chief 
inagnates^for even Meldoif had such — ami returned 
liome wltli all our eompany, tired, but in a most 
satisfactory humour, two hours after sunset. 

I was ahiiOst too late for tlm Siniberts* first tfrcakfliftt 
next morning. Some of the cider bad hejpn strong, anil 
there were ^uecr sounds of steps and .tittering in the 
night under any window. It was law, and, Imiked < 3 !ut 
on the patli skirting the green by which Ilerr ligsbiirg*# 
many sclAolars paased. 1 thought therh unqsiml 
noise among the gathering juveniles ; liM, 

I reached the breakfast-table, « % S 

clamour V shouts, laughter, and cells 
coroe out and take in his pig^nt* , ■■ ' 

* Wimt can 1^ the matter wiilb, TO ' 

grandihother ; and * Whai can , 

the Simberts. , 
but as another btfrvt bliim 
It was my 

unwise' and,ii^warBedii;ii®|'^% 

Instiuit; , ' 
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were asscml)led under my bedroom window ; numbers ‘I’ll think of it/ said Ethelind ; ‘ if you don’t cluiii^ro 
ot youn^ ^en wercjooking'on from a distance; and yoiit niiivi til/ next Christmas. Will you help me 
fiiir faces, convulsed with laughter, looked out of neigh- homo with this tub of sheets ? ** 
houring housed; tlie cause all being an enormous rhelp«|d Etheliivl homt; with tko tufc, and learned 
basket, or rather pannier, hastily made up of green long afterwards that she had brought in the basket of 
osiers, crammed full uf nettles, this/les, and* every scorn with her own trusty^hands, and^nade away with 
descTiptioif of weed popularly connected with contempt it quietly in*the yard; while Herr Kusburg, with Ihfi 
or worthlessness; with a huge turd fastened on the top, liolp ofi liis vrtfe nn 4 stick, gatlievod in his flock to the 
on which 4 ame ingenious pen had tvritten in I.yge and fol^l of knowledge. All the Simherts appeared,- more- 
legible characters: ‘ Tlio girls of Meldort give tliis over, to hrivc«lost their meinorici *as regunied tliat 
basket to Ht'rr l^ritz Cohnert, with a unanimous Xo.* morning; none of them* over after mentioned it to mo; 
The last word was in still larger letters; and what IMy gramlmolher and 1 went home next dnV» l^t not 
llolsteincr does not know, tliat giving a man the in eompany witli tlic \\'e.ssings, whose acquaintance 
basket signifies refusal in its most eiiipluitic.foriA? avc henceforth dropped* in sjfitc of great efforts at 
’Fhe affront was terrible, as it liad been unexpected. coudolen<a‘ and complin^' f;t. 

At first, I was about to rush on botli boys jiiid basket, Kthelind, aric^every Simlicrtin Meldorf#U‘rcferv»Mitl.^ 
and demolish them, if possinle, for every little W'retcdi invited to Alsterstninss. sit mv piirtieulnr 
there luid up his fing(^ and out his toiigiic^ hut cateli- Readers, it is loiig^ My grandmother said : ‘ What 
iiig sight of Herr Kusburg, wlio came <qit, staff in liaiid, is to he, will be,’ for die hist time, seven vi'ars after our 
followed^ by Ins kindly helpmate, doubtless ta prevent ^iL‘(ldirig, anil my story is an old one now. The em- 
mischict, my courage and sense both forsook me; I broidered vest and the eoriielian buttoili lia\c lain for 
sltunmed to the door, and fled tlirougli the ] muse, out many a winter at the Imltom of Ethelind’s liinfluT- 
of the yard, down the green lane, and far intoJ.hc drawer. 1 must soon };«^i-in to Ihnik of niarryii^g my 
meadows? * daughters, :«id settling my sons in business, but even 

' How far, readers, it is not exaidly in my power to ^et I never care to hear i)euplo li?lk much of baskets. 

say. The walk, or rather run, was a long one, and the __ 

path must have been eireuilous. 1 retneiiiher jumping mr r m r tr a m t / ^ xr / v „ ww wv « 

over ditches, scrambling through hedges, wondernig at CL L i 1 V A i I O N Oh A-^\ L ED S. 
my own stupidity for over coming to sueli a plaee, or ( 1 aki>j:nb now bring before us llie iieenliav features of 


IS to be, will be, for the last time, seven years after our 
^iL‘(ldirig, anil my story is an old one now. The em- 
noidered vest and the eornelinn huttoiH lia\e. lain for 
naiiy a winter at the Imltom of Ethelind’s liinfluT- 
Irawer. 1 must soon };i^i>in to Ihnik of niarryii^g my 
laughters, :«id settling my sons in business, but even 
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over ditches, scrambling through hedges, woudernig at CL L i 1 V A i I O N Oh A-^\ E ED S. j 
my own stupidity for ever coming to sueli a place, or ( 1 aki>j:nb now bring before ns llie iieenliav features of 
condescending to associate with its boorisli inhabitants; ]>hysiogri^nl!c vegetation exhibited by every land : tho 
aiid at length liaving foriiuHl despci-ate but vague k;so- (.hnibs ofNorth Attierioa, tlie hoatlia of Southern Africa, 
lutions ot being revenged on all Mehloit, and lighting (jn, f!j,iiious cacti u£ Slexieo, tlie gay clitubers of India, 
everybody >vho heard or spoke ol the transaetion, J ..... i • i u i i a • n 

found ju/self at a bank of voung u-iilowr, ,vhi,-l. gr^-w e«> <'-'quc orchnla of Solid. A. K-nea, arc all 

80 tall and’fluck that tho suii i-.ml.l scarcely pierce the out gardciis.an.I hot- 

shadow. houses. Nothing dauntfd by the ric‘hnelWln#l)rofusion 

^ I heard voices beyond, and my own naTiui mentioned. plants, and the dilliit^jlties to bo overcome in 

Under the circuinstance.s, who ^»ouhl^’L have played theireiiltivation, our gardeners are now licstirringthem- 

V r ........4. ..........r ...... 1 a.:, ,. ..A* TI . T J 


the oaves-dropper ? I erejit among llie willows, and selves in the erection of Victoria Houses and aqna- 
cautiously poeptnl in. It \\a»a sort of common bleach- riunis, for the (*ulturo of those elogant productions that 
erecn, lying at the foot of the Shnlic-rts’ orchard and t,,u .,„j ,.jy„rs of every region Tif the globe. 

Rushurgs gar*n. lliore were (,rctchen, Kathariw Thus a new feature in gardening, scan-ely dreamed of 
and Krjstine , *1110 trio lor whose peace ot mmd 1 had ... - , i ^ i . t\ . 


trembled, sprcjiding out liiKui. and laughing as if iJieir 
sides would crack; while Louisa and the widow, with 
l(H>ka of high and spiteful glee, leaned over the sehool- 


iii days not long gone by, has become the rage among 
horticulturists, and threatens to make serious innova- 
tions on the time-honoured iiriuciplcs and i)rejudices 


master’s fence; and Ethelind, looking by no means of hiniW ‘ape gardemers. lu this age of art and Science, 


pleased, heaped her washing in a tub. 


it would seem that nothing is impossible. lAuig has 


be able to see liiiii without laiighiup,’ said our mingled v under and admiration been devoted to 


I^tharine. — I had all but assured her my lieart ^vitis j^gant and in (ei. sling forms of vegetation that 

evening before. flourish in the lonely eaves of tlie oi'caii sj depths ; long 

‘We never would have known lus tricks if you , • i i • • • .. t • • i ® 

hadn’t told us,’ sahl Kristine. aadrc 8 »ing tho wi.w: “‘'“‘“.”."'‘‘7'* “f*; 

Ah! you would have sooii found them out,’ replied dcvolopmont and mode ol lilo in tIio.se dark recesses 
t amiable laily. ‘ I hope this will teach liiin hot to where iioitlier sun nor moon alj^ids a radiaaco on their 
auito so high an oninion of liimself’ bright hues. . Men of science have«faTOrly gathered 


that amiable lady. * I hope this will toi 
have quite so high an opinion of liimself 


sun nor moon sl^tils a radiance on their 
Men of science have^fagc^rly gathered 


‘Mamma/ interrupted Louisa, ‘Etheliiul# doc's not -tip tlio friigmwit^of Ihetr beauteous forms east upon 


seem at all amused.' 


the shore byl the waves ; muftis liavo been given 
‘Not^bit. I can see no fun in affronting a young j,, 41 , 0^0 fra*Jit>nts»aiid the niieroscope has been 
man .in a strange, town, tliougli ho might bo a little toXcidate the structure of tho or^dsma 

vaitti > City folks have ways of tlieir owii, said Etlic- „ ... JjfT « , 

with «’ineaning-look at Madame We/ing and her ^ ‘i if 

diShter/ ‘Besides, Fritz Cohnert is tAr guest, and their habits, the seasonal changes they under- 

it ' is not cMl of our neighbours to insult him,’ added go, their motle of propagation, their geographical di^ 
as/taking up her tub, she walked away. tributioiv and nui^y other points of their , 

stay to hear what was said on her Some of these are now brought within the limits 
sudden resolve took posses^^fi of me. research; for horticulture has stretched put aJ 


the structure of tlio or^iisms 


^ sudden resolve took possessimi ot me. reseaj’ch; for horticulture has stretched putiC hc^h^ , v 

1 investigator of the lOng-neglected ti^sa^^^^ 

1“7”- 

,brae. * Ethelind,’ sJiid I, looking ■ '-.t 

WllS.® V • «n aa aigotoglesl discasston at raomt ■ ■>'’ 


wha W0ttl4 y/ixek at liMu , 
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I In £i rcfont number of this Joumkl^ attention was on tlie..tbresljol<l, so to speak, of animal life, can be 
I called to an ingenious 'invention of Vr Warhi^on, kept in a liealtliy state under ourip}^, in vqsscIs where 


having for its object the domestic cultivation of tk^sli- 
Vatcr jdants klong Vith molluscs /nd gold-fifehes; and 


th®7 can be watched from day to day without being 
disturhqd, and tlmt for sufficiently prolonged period 


au-t development of the various conditions 

the Parlour Aqtarmiu, as it w called, tGns so^es to it ^iemed tto jno that mnfh iusisht 

illustrate tlie nice balance between animal and vorc- f.,„,.tions and habits of these cre'Sltures, into 

table life, and their mutual dopeiKlpnco. f It yri\s m«ii. their CMiibryology, inelamorphosos, and other panic ular.-?, 
tioned, that a simih^r arrangciiieiit hud been attempfed might be gained, which otherwise would c^ior remain 
with animal ami wegctahlo ^narine lUod actions, but in obscurity, or be revealed only by the w.ayward 


without result. Our observations have, however, been I 
instrumental in ealling forth a valuable paper from Mr 
1\ H. Gosse, ,nhic]i i'ppears in the October 

number of tlie and <tf Natural J/isfoii/j 

•detailing fin ^xtensi\o series of expetti meats on this | 
subjt^it, Avith whicli he lias been occupied for several 


“ fortune of the hour.” ’ 

Mr Gosse’s experiments, jiltliongh not yet entirely 
snceessfiil, have established the fact, that the buhinco 
rA'ti betmaintaiiied artitieially between the marine plant 
and the animal, Avithout disturbance of the Avaler, for 
at l'‘ast a considerable period. 

The Pca-Avectls are strikingly dissimilar from the 


Witlumt going into the scieiftilic dc'tails of Mr I generality of land-plants, both gi their general struc- 


Gosse’s paper, it may be interesting to give briefly the 
results of liis cxi)(‘riin(»iils, Avhicli are. upon the Avhofc, 
satisfactory. * 

Mr (fosse observes : ‘ In a recent number of C/iamhn^'s 
JifUiSnryh JouniaK a j)a])iT JaA been i)oiiit^'d out to me, 
on maintaining the Wdanee between animal and A'egtH 

table life in an Aquarium I have, for some 

cousiderfible time, been pursuing experiments on tla‘ 


ture and in thi^r motle of nutrition. Tlicir roots arc 
hot nutri'tivc organs, and merely serve to attach the 
plant to a*“ stationary body — a rock or stone, a larger 
sca-Ave(‘d, or an emi)ty shell. The attachment is, in 
geHcnil, so elose, that it is m*cessary, in transplanting 
the sea-weed,* to take along Avith it ti sniaV x>ortion 
I of the rock ^r other substance on whicli it gi'ows. 
i The plant ought not to 1 k‘ e\i)osed to the atmosidicre, 

' a jar of sv'a-y-ater being re^idy to ri'ceive it on dehich- 


saine subject. J 'oi*' several years past, 1 have been | nient from its native habitat. Mr Gosse has been most 


paying attention to our native nUifera ; and in the course 
of this study had kept fresh water in glass A’aser, un- 
changtHl from year to year, yet perfectly pure and 
sweet, and fit for the support of jm^ijAal life, by nieans 


suceessful with tlio red sea-Avoeds -the most beautiful 
of all. 'I'lje • v'cry best of all’ is Jr aha e(hdi% and next 
U^\i Jh hssiria saiaiuinca^ a Acry heantiful form found 
on c'very coast. They maintain the purity of the AA^ater, 
i while their colours and forms nuider them very beau- 


of aquatic plants. Not only did the inlusoria and tiliil objects in a vase of clear Avaler, particularly when 
^ulifera kreed and multiply in successive gepcratioiis the light — as from a window'— is transmitYed through 
in these nncfiangcd a'CsscIs, but many annelids, liydra», their exx»aiid^‘(.l fronds. Many of my friends, bqlh 
&e., continued their respective races ; and the voung scientific and unscientific, who Iiave s(‘en my vases dt' 
of our river tfishes were able to maintain life for growing algic at various lirnes during the present, year, 
ncveral wofks, iu <ui i.pparonfly lu-.iHhv stiiti-, tUoi.gli •»>vf oxpn'.s«Hl strong lulniiration ot tho iK-autilul and 
, * 1 -a 4i w % noA’el exhibition.’ 'niCM‘{irregan, or Irish moss, as it is 

-pcrlniiis <foni canses unconnoctoa wit . tl.o punty of ,voU known for its ocononiicnl 

tlie w»U*r- I was not alik' to proforvo tlioso long. JIic ami jn tin* driod stato vendod iit every grocer's 

possibility of similar results being obtained by sea- is a pretty little alga wlien alive, Yiud has been 

AA'aler had suggested itself to rny mind, and the siibjoet found to ^uecci'd Avell in confinement. 


of groAving tlio marine algic had bci'uino a favourite 
musing, tliougli my residence in London precluded any 
opxiortunity of carrying out my project. Tliitf in the 


Heartily do avc join Mr Gosse in his concluding 
paragraph : ‘ Should these exiierimeiits be pcrfiKJtcd, 
what would hinilcr our keeping collections of inarino 


! cfourso of last winter, ilf-health drove me to the sea-side, observation and study, cvyii iu l^ondou and 

s i T 1 1 1 1-1 other jiilaiid cities r »f>ueh a ilegree ot success a 9 1 have 

and gave mo llic opportunity I hiul so long dcsircH. desirable a eonsummatioii ; 

My notion wa% tjiat as plants in a healthy state arc f(,j. London no great difliculty would exp^- 

known to give out oxyjjeii under the stimulus of light, rieiiccd in having a jar of sea-Avater brought up once in 
and to assimilate carbon ; Avhile animals,. on the oilier a couxile of inontl^. I hope to see the lovely marine 
hand, consume oxygen, and throAV off carbonic acid, tlie ^nlgai, that hitherto have been almost unknown, except 
balance between the %wo might he ascertained by ‘prt^ssed lietweeu tho h'aves of a book, growing in their 

experiment, ami* thus the great circular course of native health and beauty, and waving their delicate 

nature, the mutual dependence of o^giinie lilc, b®. trandlui'ciit fronds, on the tables of our drawing-rooms, 
imitated on a small tfcale. My ultefSo/; object iu tliis and on tho Hhelvos of our conservatories*’ It is pow, 
s^nlation was twofold : Firs^ 1 tlu| iglit that the therelbrc, fairly witliin the reach of the numei'cmB circle 
prcsQi|£*e of the more delicate sea-wcetf^j— the rhodo.s- of admirers of ‘ocean’s gay flowers,* to watch leisiu’oly 
perms, or red families, especially, imiu}'''! f AvhicU are the progress of their development throughout sucotf- 
among thw most elegant of plants in colour lijid form—* sive stages. *1*110. zoophytes, six)nge.s, star^fisbes^, marine 
growing in waiter of crystaliino clearness iu a Irfl-ge moll usen, anil even the smaller fishes of the may 

glass vase, would beadoArablb ornament in the parlour probably be studied Avith equal ease. ' 
or drnwiug-rpmt ; and that the att{f«ction$ of sucli an The marine algae will form hijj^ly iatOi!astlng 


objoct IvoUld bfe eiffi the curious and often stnictivc parlour pots ; but their culture 

briliiant^hut^ animiila,,:sti|gh as tlto rarer-sheJled mol- fineil to the parlour and the drawingAiod^.i ^^j^^ 
luses; the gtr^ful nudibranchs, and tho nutiferous pond or tSftk, onoo filled with sea-water^ and'ii^d^dedi 
spoeSqa tif ‘ tjmt; am so seldom seoti* by wiRi a . sittjplo mechaniqalacontrivaQce ' 

any one htti jidfe priSfijiSHted hhtatafisR But more pro- ng)tion,* might be kept jieribctly.pui^ 
mineht ' that by this plan by tho introduction of a proper |»mipi?rSEM 

for tlK) study of and marine molkims' -^id otiter'siiimlRW 
' miwineanith 4 si*'|inder not widely diverse be more iuteresling iahihd 

" ’ If tjie wiows'fbrms that stand ocean,' with idi its bi^t ' 
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ok-iiionf, and affordin'?, in tiieir richly-colourcd ‘foliage/ 
a SLTure re|roat to its finny inhabitants? Thp idea is 
a practical one, and we anxiously desire to see, it 
carried into execution.' / 


THE eilY ECU TENANT-RIGHT. 

Tiik agitation carried on for a number of years in 
Ireland ointfic subject of Avbat is called ‘ tenant-right/ 
has htttl at least one good effect: it has shewn jiretty 
conclusively that the root of Irish misery is not in 11113^ 
real or fancied peculiarity of race ; for if so, the V\k‘Ish 
would be as bndh' off, which is not the cas(^nor 3'et in 
the form of religious belief; for if so, the lielgiays, wl^o 
make the same ndigious prcrR‘s*i<m, would be in a similar 
condition, and we all know tlKW are not. The real c.'iusc 
of Irish misery has, in one form or other, been the 
luisinanageinent of iiw land i)roprjet.ir> . • In the first 
l>lacc, they pernjitted to grow up, if thpy did not actu- 
ally encourage, a S3*s|£m of potato-pateh farriliig, eon* 
trary to all sound poTicy ; and having thus* brought a 
ninnerous and impoverished poimlation into existence, 
the proprietors, by their heedlessness and extravagayec', 
placed timniselves in difficulties, whieh ^vLn■e i»raetieally 
equivalent to an abdication of all power of nanedy. 
Tlay were proprietors, and y(‘t not proiirietors — a 
position awkward, and, to the last degree, <U trimeiilal 
to national ju'o'^jKTit}'. 

It niii3’ accepted as a fact in social economics, 
that no couiitr3' can prosper in which the proin’ietorship 
and use of the laud anj not on a secure and rational 
footing. Of all methods of oeenpying the soil, none is 
found ill practice so successful, or so well suited yj 
human wants and feelings, as that of giving a man a 
distinct anfi inalienable right to his o^\n propert3\ If j 
this is not aeknowleilged in law to he his and his alone, | 
with ii right to dispose of it as seems to him best, all 1 
experienee proves that much evil of one kind or other 
ensues ; this is what is known as to tl»c hol(lin<^ of 
lands in fee-simple. In ino.»t countries aspiring to the 
character of civili^atioll, such is the method of teniin*. 
Residence upoR, or use of the soil, is a difierent matl^T. 
Ill many countries — the I’^iiited Slates of America, 
for example -iiroprictors occupy their own lands ; hut 
as wealth increases, and jiojjulaiiou heeonu's more 
dense, we may expect that llie plan of giving the use 
of lands for ii certain term of years, on i)aymeijt of so 
much rent, wdll, as in (ireat Rritain, come permaiieiith' 
into operation. The renting systcan has hoeii carried 
to the greatest perfection in fcseotlaiui, and {here; it 
Vorks ^ariiumiously and advantageously. It does so 
in virtue of Xwo principles : the laiiTls let arc put by' 
the proprietor into a condition suited for oei'ujviiuy ; 
and this occiipamy, iii terms of a written eoiitrael, is 
secured to the tenant, as an heritage for the pericnl <ff 
ninoU’Cu y’ears. t?o clear is all this rendered, and so 
effective is made every item in the contract, by a ready 
appeal to a simple i)roa^ss of judicature, that quarrels 
about \^nd may Iks said to be totally unknown in this 
part of the United Kingdom. Respecting each other’s 
right*, the propnclors and ten ant -fanners live in 
rautuhl fcOiKl^will, and in' the interclmi^:e of acts of 
kindness; by whieh imiteikuciion, swuetyr 
presents as happy a combiuation of cireuinstaiiees as is 
tti be aeon in any part of the w'orld. The best proof of 
the case is, that in Scotland land sells at a 
in any part of the British dominions. 

Wl^^do things 

iilto ilm samo wi Irelajud? How 

^ It i» ft notorious fact, tlmt^tho 

land proprietors in Ireland are so only 
^ k dt illusory sense, and can fulfil neither the 
the dnUes^^prietors. Many of them 
:a f and consequently cannot 
? A and unwilling to make permanent 

Another cUuts Imyo '^cUmb^nKl tUdr 


properties w’ith debt, and tliey also are unable to sell 
or ilnprovja Ihjj/fr estates. A*® regards a third class, ^ 
ll^e titles to their pro])erty havcf got into such a state of 
contusion I that no one ean^with Siifi?ty djjal with tlien^ 
either as. pur(;hasers\)r lessees. 

Such is an outline of tlu‘igreat evils %’iiig at the very 
foundation 0/ the social fabric in Ireland. As is well 
known, tthe ERcumhfred Estates’ Act is clearing away a 
considerable number of embarrassments by summary 
sales of land ; »nd so far there is a ,j';(k>d riddance. T'o 
this extent lhi‘re will he a*roal instead of a sluuii proprie- 
lurv. J?ul a vast deal more requires to be^long?. So 
long as the system of life- interest in land continues, willi 
the power of horrowing^noney On that inten'st, so long 
will one of the most tlaerartt causes of Irish misery 
remain. All c’itaila ami tenancies for life ouglit to ht^ 
abolished h}' law; and it would he an invalual)lc%hoon 
if there was a ineAns organised of summarily^ elearing 
up and registering titles. 

•»Meanwliile, the multifarious entanglements arising 
from entails, eneumhrances for del)t,*tenancie8 for 
life, and nneertain titles, along wdtli no intelliftihUi 
method of eomi)lt‘t(‘ rectification, lirings about that 
state of afisirs in \\hich*tlie aelnal cultivators 8f the 
iWil will eiy out for tenant-riglft. This (jail is not a 
j mere whim, hut is founded on a sense of >yong. ’flic 
j difierent orders of sl)am-i)roprietors, as above, having 
' no ]»'>wer, supposing them t(» liav^ the wdll, to charge 
llie cost of improvements on tlie estate, systematieall3' 
refusi* t(/dji anything w luite\er to adapt the land for 
firming imrposes. T'liey let a piece of land in the con- 
dition in which it came from nature; tiny will build 
no lyouse or otrie(«^‘or tlu‘ fanner, en‘'’t no fences, efle(‘t 
no drainage. In short, (luy as gooil as say: ‘Tlierc — 
take th<4 land ns it stands, os let it nlom*; i( you do a 
single tiling in the waj* of inqnovemefl^ii'^ at yoifr 
own cost.’ ^ 

That this is soniethiiTg like the real state of the case, 
is ahundaiitly evident. In a work jifst issued from 
the press, purporting to he an account of certain pro- 
ceedings during the famine in Ireland, is found llie 
following plain statement In England, it has long 
been eustoimiiy for the landlords to erect farrn-build- 
i ings, and make nil the requisite iinprovenu nts. In 
Ireland, the landlords having, in general, onl}" a life- 
interest, and being unable to charge the cost of im- 
jirof orients on the (.’.state, have randy been willing to 
incur the exjx’ntee of making them: and, consequently', 
the wdiole ex])enditii:* • lor this jmrpose lias usually 
been thrown on the ti iiants. Tin* law' whieh vested 
llu’ ('wner.shipof all suen improvemeuls*iii the landlord, 
gave the tenant no eompens ition for the outlay of his 
ea]ut.il, luyviul the ad>aiitagc*he miglit derive during 
the existence of his lease; ami if tlure W'ns no l(.*fijse, 
wdiieh was frequently the (j|\se, llie tcimnt had no 
seeurit,v iur (he enjoyment of Ids i improvements except 
I the good-feeling of Idiii'' himlhml. The result has been 
such as inigut^»duraily be anticipated: the ivquisite 
farin-lmildin,^ hq^ in most eases eitjier imt 'beeii 
erected, or l^?ve hmf inferior in quality, and the other ' 
inipr()vcm^>^ts essential to a good condition, of agri*^ 
culture iJiivc been neglected. TJie labourei;^ in tcgidar 
, eaiploy nient liave in consequence been comparatively 
fcAv. Whilst .such discouragements impeded, the 
Iirovcnient of the land, there wore* several circupi- 
alances which S^ve greater facility to thosfe who 
wished to encumber it; so that it was much to , 

eiictmb(ir an estate lliun fo sell it. It is well kltqwn,, 
that the Irish landed proprietors availg 4 
a great extent DfMiis fatal privilege;. l*«^yy‘, 

^imbarrassnients of so large a number m 
have had a most serious effect oa.tho 


^ 

^rui}Jii4i Sitritip int i'Vwww ift •<* lS4C-Xrfy:‘3^MfHSi 
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loiiaiitry. The complicat!op& of title arising flrom 
' BctllcMnonts, and from tlije various dVi^rgca^ atieoting 
land, were increased by the existence of encumbrai^s ; 
jiiid thus the^diffic^ilties of bringing ]anded| property 
to a sale were rendered still' greater. These difflculties 
frequently had tfie ctfcct ofi* keejnng estates for many 
years out of the market; and wlien they were at 
length oiierod for sale, the uncerta^ity oO title, and tfie 
delay and expense coiineetcd with the transfer wpre 
so great, as niatcAqjly to depreciate their value; "From 
these caus^', estates whose ifroprictors were actually 
insolvent, in many cases, remained u?isold. The 
rents were collected by receivers under the Court of 
Chancery; and from the in(Mtablo mismanagement, 
such properties were reduced to a deplorable condition. 
It is clear tha^ in any attempt to improve the condition 
of hi# struggling tenantry, lUile assistance could be 
given by a landlord, overwhelmed debt ajid lied 
d«)wn with settlement's.’ 

'fhat men should ugroc to rent lands tossed W 
them in the ^ineercmonious inamier in Mhicli tluy 
aro tplfered by embarrassed projndelors, -will s('(‘in very 
surprising. Unfortunately, the renting of lands, no 
loattef' in what conditi<Mi, Ii;is*boen, for tlu'. most part, 
a question of life aiftl death wdili tlic mis\iscd Irish* 
tenantry, fiager, hopt‘ful, desperate, they trust to get 
tlirougb with their bargain ‘someliow.’ Having, in a 
too confiding spirit, *goiie upon the land, they lind it 
absolutely necessary to make certain iiniwovements at 
their own cost. At tbe very least, they ere^t h hun\ble 
jlwelling, with som^^ huts for cattle, ami they do certain 
trenching, fencing, and inanuriiig. They give the look 
of a farm to thoir pc^rtioii of wildel'toss. IMow, what 
these p»)or fiirmers complain of is, that tliey may be 
! ordered 0$ the land at a short notict*, witliouV liaving 
I any clainlPhi**!Hw for tbe implovements wl)ich they, 
with no small labour, ami in confiding simplicity of 
heart, have aecomplished. They naturally i)rcfer a 
claim for comp'Snbiitioa ; and that is what they mean 
by * tenant-right.’ 

Usually, there arc two ways of attempting to remedy 
bodily ailments— one consists in allaeking symptoms, 
the other in going to the seat of tlio dis(‘ase. feo is it 
with Irish grievances. The proposal to confer tenajil- 
right goes no further than symptoiii.s, leaving the 
disease itself untouched ; and iJie consequence of its 
being carried into effect 'would just be, that the uralady 
w'ould break out in some ,olher wa}'. AVe sliould fear, 
if teimnt-riglit were grunted, that while pacitying the 
class concerned fbr the moment, it v.ould add one 
more compUcatinn.to tlio heritable claims on jjroperty, 
land in the end render confusion worse confounded. On 
a candid' consideration of the circuiiistaiicc;«,*w(‘ would 
recommend the friends of Ireland to i)ut aside tenant- 
right as but a small an»^insutficieiit sclicmo of recti- 
fication, and not t%refit until the whole law hearing on 
landed property is remedied. 'J'he rcdrcssjhust be vast ‘ 
and su^tantial, not ai^ltry applicatioff. iMoi only the 
Jaavj ’.but legal proceedings requh;^ /'merfiment. The 
Chimeery system, with its cnonnously c\u>ens3vQ aml^ 
^tedious lonns, is in itself a junsance whicli^o intelli-’ 
gent pebpl^ should tolerate. In Scotland, tffcTe is no 
Ciourt-of Clianoery; while at the same time there exists . 
a t^npl0te syst^ of registration of heritable property 
’--so aocessibks that any one can with the utmost case; 
in Itaif ^ loam overy panicular reganling 

the rights and ctaixns of Why should Ireland, 

nqb< of Bngla^d; os les^ fortuxiato tn tfiese 

. • 

WHh ft primary 

ejeariy in view, is to 
the position of 

' tlpoe huyte off- 

rafprm, 


proprietorship on a wholesome- footing— every nmn 
fVee to sell, lease, or improve — thdro couldr remain no 
valid reason for a law of tenant-right. The Irish, 
like the English or SaotcTi landlord, would possess 
the power^ and with tho power the ability and incli- 
nation* to efiedt all those improvements on "his lands 
which would adapt them for the business o^the farmer 
— building houses, erecting fences, making roads, and 
so forth. Surely, there arc men in, Irelandreapable of 1 
grappling with this evil. If there he, wc may say 
with some degree of confidence, that by addressing 
themselves earnestly and dispassionately to the course 
of remedial measures pointed out, they will have the 
s3*iupatJi,v and support of all tlioughtful individuals 011 
tills side the channel. On the other hand, the claim 
of ‘ tenant-right,’ as striking at the foundations of 
projicrty, and, at anyrate, as still further conipliciiting 
Irisli ditliculftcs, will have no clu^^cc of encouragement. 

ft. 

‘tIIIiJCiS TALK^in OK IN tONOON. 

Novefnher 18.V2. 

Acft-UT from tbe striking and absorbing ceremony of the 
funeral of tbe'Dukc of Wellington, afliiirs luivc taken 
tbeir usual ccyirst*: our seientifle find learned societies 
have reeomnicnccil tbeir s(*ries of meetings, with disser- 
tation and (lisrmssion, each bearing fruit after its kind. 

A paper, that will astonish most people, has been or 
w ill be read before tbe Itoyal Society, being on no less 
(‘xtraordiniiry a subject tlinn the sea-serpent! Tbe 
creature was seen by a 1''. R. S. in August last, in tbe 
Cbaunel bctw'ceii Brighton and Dieppe?; and it i.s his 
a4*couiit thereof, supported by other evidence, that the 
learned corporation have listened to and d(;ljated upon 
with becoming gravity. Tlu* sea-serpent has been so 
long rcgardeil|as a Yankee joke, tliat ordinary foll^, 
slil|i||iave tbeir laugh, and even philosophers do not 
c|uite Know what to say to it. 

The return of Lfuly Pranklin’s little vessel, the 
Vnitcf AUnrt^ from the nofth, has brought nenvs of tbe 
arctic expedition, Avbicb is so far satisfiuHory that it 
assures us of Sir I'Mwiird Beleher’.s shifsjiaving gone 
wlierc it was moat desired that' they should go — up 
Wellington Channel. It w^aa found, fortunately, qiiijo 
free from ice ; find w’e may reasonably hope that the 
( xplorers have passed into the great polar basin, wdiich 
is said to he an o])en sea, and have learned the fate of 
our long-missing countrymen — Sir John Franklin and 
those ui^dcr his eoinmand. The diligent explorations 
by Ajie •dicers of the Prince Albert over a largo trac^ 
of untravclled cojuitry, have i)roved whore Era«klin is 
not to he found ; and it is something gfuned to have 
the field, of scarcluredueed in extent. Unless by the 
ojjcration of very favourable circutnsUuiccs, we shall got 
no further 'news from tho polaf regions until the 
winter has passed. 

. As yet, ttliere arc no signs of exhaustion of the 
Australian gold-fields, or llie uumher of Uipse who seek 
them: from the shigle port of Liverpool, than 
23,000 emigrants sailed in the month of JfeptOmber 
last. While so many are exiiatriating themseives, it 
is well to remember that the new Passengers* Ac^ came 
into force witliHlio month of October : it, aj)pUbs to all 
colonial inissenger^shii^, except those for, the 

Mediterratiean. The owners of yesselsiltfe, 
under penalty, to protide sufllcient w 

boats, Jpor the acbommodatSon of isjl on ^ 
each passoii|er is to have powor to 0|i, hnd 
to bo fed for fbrty •’right hamft 
tln%tiati. Andmo one is to bohmd^'^it|#ii||'w 
sent at any other port, than ' 
to be conveyed;' PrfhM''ru1^ 'airo 

also 'to be hang, up ' 

r sehgcrs. ' j^tty 
a, matter vital 
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Aiuonir sulgecte wjiich are a weariness to the spirit, a’ grand total of ffi,099 individuals employed in distri- 
is tliat of sanitation, at least as regards the metropolis. buHng tl\p copfespondenco of the United Kingdom, at 
Our churcH-yards still yUwB for corpses; onrdhiineqJ;ill the yearly charge of L.678,on, 13s. Cd.* Under the 
choke and sewers stagnate ; /smoke still itoisons our head of ‘.colonial and parfs abroMi,’ thg statement i« 

. atmosphere and hides the suii; mud still Ixisoils our 9.'59 pt'rs(5ns,.at L.li>,108, 98. ll^d. Add to this the 
streets aixl alleys; and, 'ivliat is worse, no man Ani tell 4000 miles of lelegraphio ^i^ire-now cn'bted in England, 
when thisfltate of things will bo amended. Smithfield .at the cost Of L.a0(),000, and employing 800 persons, 
Market shews no signs of giving up the ghost, and if the aixl so-^ue id(4t mayfbe formed of our means of cornmn- 
new inarl^, authorised by net of parliament, is ever to ideation, .and the outlay whieh it involves. Another 
be .built, the people of Camrleii lown are to have it quistion, as aliheting inioreourse, iF^jfgain ^Iked about 
whether they will or not. It has ’been said, and with — .a doeiinal system of ■\^^‘ightfl, measures, and coinage, 
considerable pertinence, that tho best jdacc for Sinilh- ^Phe Astronomer-royal has just pronoiinceflT iusfavoiir 
field Market .mm'licra. Why iueiir tho expense of of the fornu-r, and thousands ani inij)atient to see tl«e 
sending live cattle and shoei) to London, \\l 4 eii Ifie laU<T ; s<» with sneli afftliority* and such numbers, wo 
aiiinulls might be sent killed witli nuudi- less trouble must hoiK' that the subj'-.-t W'ill speedily he talked into 
and eost, seeing that there Avould be no charge for a reality, .'•sweli as that tor bringing lhei!.anie calendar 
carriage of offal? The whole question is one which tho into use all over llie world. 

present age does not^ ai)ponr to be wis# enough, or JMotwith.*^ landing the Imperial loomings across tlic 

nnselfi.sh enough, to so1y(‘. And yet, ^id(‘ by side witli Channel, scieiiee is making advanees. 'fhe .artilieinl 
such stubborn resistances, Ave have projects Avhieh ffopagation of fish, of Avhii'h so much has been Imard 
only a high degree of advaneernent could# origin.atc. of late, is steadily pnanoted in mauv ■|)i’i*ts of France. 
Among them are two for bringing sea, -water from tho A million of young fry have heej\ raised this yef# in 
coast to Jjondon, whereby those Avho cannot atfon^ to ilje canal that connects the Kliine and the lllidne, and 
visit Mai^atc, Avill bo enabled, nevertheless, to enjoy a ir:m.«ifeiTerl iiitf) ‘secondary nur.seiie.s,’ wliich form 
plunge in genuine salt-water, tor a eonsideralion. And the ‘piseicultural c,stal)iishm(‘dts.’ This interesting 
another, for a new bridge over tlie Tliames, botwe'.ai mode of ijiereasing the supply of food wou^l appear to 
the present bridges of Southwark and Jllacklriars — one be nnliniited, for experieiie(‘ lias now proved the possi- 
w'hicli ought to he carried into effect, for an addifional hilii y of transporting fcemidaterl s;^iAvn to any distance 
pontine thoremghfure is umeliAvanted. Lout igny, aa hose with’ entire success: thus improved varieties of fish 
experiments for producing ice in a red-hot vessed Avill he i.iay he AitjiudiKaal from other eouniries. JSl. Coste, iti 
I remembered, js over here, sni>erintending a ikjav a])pU- it report to the Minister of the Interior, state.s that, all 
I cation of stetim at an establisliment in our eastern the waters of may lie stocked with fish in a 

I suburb, lie hopes to develop a greater power at les^ short time, AAith :•! outlay of L.IOOO b) begin with, tpid 
coj^t than hitherto. The useof colhxlionin photograpliic L.yoo j»er annum afterwards. ‘It would be,’ ho says, 
proecs^e.s though so lately introduced, is leading every ‘ rencAvi^g llie miraelo of 4;he mi raeul on s ♦draughty 
day to ucAA' effects; and nov. aai* have it employed in only as progix'ss is not fn idle word, aitTf*aLf?'^ciontxJ is 
Wood-engraving. Instead of (lraA\iijg flis picture or seimice, the miracle will be v<^rodneed generally, and 
design, the artist now in-epares his block with collodion, become permanent.’ Is tliere no one enterprising 
takes fi pliotograpbic image of the object AAdiieb *he enough to attempt a similar expcpimeift in Kngland? 
wishes' to reproduce, and tlieg (‘iigraves it. Sliould this It is one fraught Avith gnart promise, 
jirovc generally available, wo shall hear no more of Among the late prizes given by th(‘ FnmcVi Academie, 
imiimerisms ani faults on the part of the draughtsimin^ wais one of tiOOO francs to Madame Colet, for a poem in 
the engraver Wlone Avill be to blame for defects, for the praise of labour, and embodying a (lescTiptioii of the 
solar light will do its part of the AAork faithfully^enougli. industrial c-olony at Metlray. Olliers, of flOOO francs, 
'riie Tntei'iuitioiial J’oslage Association is making Ava}' ; w'ere givi'u for ci itiques on and explanations of the 
they have agents in most of our ju ineipal towns, avIio idiilosophy of Kant and Hegel ; ami one to .lasrain, the 
are to promote the cause, and have opened a conv- harhcri^met, or lliirn.s of J«Vjnj0(', notAAdthsfanding that 
spoiidcnce Avith places — literally, in all parts of tin* his writings arc in the IhoAaaiyal dialect. Of the 
world— besides having addressed the foreign ambassa- iVIonlbyon Frizes for reward of virine, ones of 3000 

dors and ministers resident in London. From francs Avas aAvardi'd to :* woman at Valeiicieiinqs, above 

t^cse, ‘gratifying .and encouraging replies’ lirn'c been s<!verity years of age, who, after haviiii^ lived twenty- 
reeeivcii: jSubsci’iptiobs in furtherance of the impor- three years in the sei-viec* of a wealtliy family, devoted 
tant and desirable object are stciwlily HoAving into the In'rself to bij their solace and 'support on their beiug 
treasury of the association ; and Avith this csseiitial to overtaken by a reverse of fortune. A second, of tho 
their ineauB, th(*y ca.n hardly fail of sU(*eee(Ung in a* same amount, Avas granted to J*nul J)unez, a slave at 
cause to which everybody wishes prosperity. The C.ayenne, aaIk) refused to iU'cept l^r liberty when it 
experiment of reducing postage has beei^ tried in iA^as proclain?,’d in J848, and remmned to serve his 
Canada with most favourable results ; tho post-ohiec mistress. M^^'ffet, who delivered the address on the 
there was'pUced under provincial control last year, aiid occasion, dweP sti;^ij^ly on the beauty of +u,ithfulneS8 
the chafes for conveyance of letters, which up to that in servitude, Jiut it is pn*tly evident that thisjjftying ^ 
time had been as stupidly exorbitant as tiny u.sed to Ik* for virtue money finds less favour now than it did 
here, were 'owered to a uniform rate of Jldf Of course, some yciidC ago. t ’ 

there was a Ming-off at first in tho reveisue, but it lias . communications made of late to the Academic 
since so far recovered, that it is believed a penny-rale have comprised muuy points of interest t M. pra- 
will be established before the close of 1863. Jt is vicr luis an important note on the.ntimber of 

^ England to have been tho first to start ing-stars, which, lie says, is always least in the first 
so Inyior^t iUld beneficial a measure. In a report just' six months of the year. Chi the IBtli June;: of tiid 
'publisl^^ \t appears that the inetropolitar;it>rauch of presort yeai*, it began to tie five per day^ ond^fbse 
the jpoe^)®Ce for Englanjl.and Wades now cinpfcys to#even or eight bv 20th July, when to 

3248 fit W annual cost in salaries, wages, eleven ; on the 25th, 'it was twenty-one | and 

, of 1.6s., Hi and the pmvincial branch 10,rai Aaximum, sixt^-tbree, on lOtU Augnst; 

Ireland, the num- declined, and was fbrty-throe on the 
at 1^.45,043, Bs» 3d. ; continued in this vray for two or th^^e 

' ITs. '0d.‘; and for. nisli valuable data. Ar^ says, 

once uuide to delernihe the fieigl^ 

1924 at 1*35, 700^ 11:$. Bd.*^inakifig by slmdluneous qbservf^tioifiw to 
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present weiild be a good timp to refioat it. Pouillc^, 
from exix*rimcnts in dagiierreotyping oi^ silver pjajtes, 
has eoine to-tlie conclusion,’ that tUoy may be employed 
pi pliotomctrjc operations: to coiuparc, for ,iii8tanc6, 
the iilulninating power of diircrcnt /olpnrs^wlwjfhcr red 
cloth reflects more light tliay blue, or any other colour, 
when shone upon by the sun, or a coloured liglit. There 
ai*c some important questions in pl^otoinoPry, w'liich,,it 
is believed, these experiments will help to settle. Zan- 
tedcscln is purstfiyg his researches op the obsedre 
loiigitiidina^' rays seen in the* spectrum, and has come 
to furtiiert-onelusioiis re8i*eetiiig the phenomenon. Tlie 
Ciiuse assigned fur these rays is ‘fondgn bodies of 
extreme tenuity hut M. I’orrt*, having invented what 
he calls a polyoptometcr, with which he lias examined 
^he rays, corn^s to a dilfercnt concliisioii. Again, with 
respect to electricity, Zanteileselii shows that negative 
electricity, contrary to the usual belia'', is nut dissipated 
more quickly than iiositive eleelricily. Several eloc- 
trophori charged i’.ositiveIy, lust the. cliarge in alamt^'i 
month, while ^ negative charge was retained for eight 
inoitf;hs — a fact worth reinenibering by thwso who wish 
tlicir clcctrophorus or condenser to retain a charge fora 
long period. He lias also ron(h^ed liis investigations of 
animaUdeetricity : in >810, he shewed that ]»ain w(‘akens*' 
or Buspench^. the electro-vital curront; and if intense, 
inverts the direction, and that a strong current or dis- 
eharge is pnxhiectl by convulsive inovcmeuls. Hq now 
states, that ‘ tlic exhautdioii the nervous-muscular 
force always corresponds to an exhaustion oteVetricity, 
and recipTwally, the return of strengtli is accoinpaiiiecl 
by a reproduction of electricity.’ 

This approaches phvaiology, on w^Jpcli suhje(‘t there 
are also a few communications worth mentioning. iM. 
Mouries sjiys, lliat phosphqte of lime plays a. mneli more 
ilupo.rtanfk^Ht^hf in the animal Economy tluiii fias been 
supposed: it does something else besides nourish the 
hoiu*e. This something iS the provoking and entertain- 
ing of vital irrttahiUty in animals as well as in plants; 
and M. Mouries consitlers that infant mortality, espe- 
cially in tO)jns, is the e(ais('quenee of a defect t)f this 
salt — wliioh, again, is a eonseqneiicc of our urtiticial 
mode of living. ‘The tesliniony of the learned,’ he 
observes, ‘shews that without a suflicieiit quantify of 
phosphate of lime, an infant ran. neiiJier develop itself 
nor live ; ainl Jiecordijig to simple analysis and evidence, 
this salt is not in suflicieiit quantit y in the alhnenta- 
tion of infants. This principle of life wanting, there 
will necessarily l)c present a principle of disease .and of 
death.’ M. Corvisart proposi^s a method, whereby per- 
sons whose sto||iaclis are ineapahie of digesting, may be 
supplied with aliment already digested by the gastric 
^ juice of other animals.* This juice, as ib wgll known, 
has neitljcr an unpleasant smell nor tasth: it may ho 
administered nu naturel^ or dried and redueeil to powder, 
or prepared in various w^iys as sauces. By this means, 
a powerless stonmeh would lie able to dsbiinilate thc\ 
•mitTitrient witliout the laborious prowi^of digestion,' 
and with tJto certainty that nothing, imfcestible could 
be taken i«* Dr Audouard says, tWft’i vinelar is a remedy 
for liy(ll'oi)liobia, only it must be mixed bread, and 
not given in tliO liquid form ; and, acceJH^i^g to M. 


it is said the Oluo is to become the ‘ Rhine of Ainerie.'i.’ 
The Catawba gra])C, a native of iJortli Carolina, is the 
kiiul most planted. Tlio produce this year is*’ estimated 
at ioOjflOO bottles of wii^ of tins best quality, besides 
the inferior sorts. Enterprise is .shewn in another 
direction, rhrge- public meetings having been lield to 
discuss the question of ‘ vi’omen’s rights ’♦and mes- 
nicrisin ; also in the fact, that Bibles were 

distributed by the AnuTican Bible Soci^y hi tlie 
inoiith of September last; and that the Amerieau 
Bible Union announce that, before another year is over, 
they hope to publish an entirely new translation of tlie 
Scriptures. 


A (lUAVE IN THE O Z A R K S. 

nv Till'. RKV. J vMi'.H oH.nonxE i.\o>'s, 

V jounj; l]ntrlf*.hui.iii of fjrcat wortli».dic{l, as here ilci-crit cd, 
among tlie Dzark Mountain!*, in Missouri. 

* Low on a forest bed 
*‘ A weary pilgrim lay; 

A lexer secirehed his brow — 

• Him iunne was far uwa> : 

8ieptenil>er trod in liglit 
Tlie bine .Alissoiirian sliv, 
when that sad wanderf'r sought 
Jl'he Red ]Man‘s hut — to die. 

Tie crossed the surging deep 
Knuu Kiiglaiufs ni>ljle shore, 

To learn in patldess wiltls 
The hirest’s s«*eret lore; : 

Ilf (‘lindied Ozark’s green Jd!Js, 

• Where free .swarth hunters dwOl; 

The fatal se ason eaine, , , 

Tlie lonely stranger fell. 

As Huron’s clear wave break.s, 

Hiish(>d on a desert strain!, 

‘ Tie bowed Ids lieatl, and died 

In that far iiignntain land. 

His sun went down hi peace;' 

He felt no doubt. s or fears, , 

For he had ke])t the faith « 

Eroiii bov hood's liapi>;y yesirs. 

Beside a swift dark stream, 

'fhe woodman dug a grave, 

A\’here rlewy blo>fioms spring, 

And du‘^ky braiiehos wav e. 

On that seimlchral turf 
^ J No breathing marble vxeepH, 

* But angels know the jilaeo ^ • 

Wlifrc tliat V oiing (Jiiristian sloejwi.^ 


Guvott, th? way tp’cure cranq)s- produced in the aryis 
•or kgs by , cholera, is to take iho foot by the heel and* 
top witli the twa hands, and liend it slowly but forcibly 
. towtuila thp leg, imd similarly with the hand tind fore- 
arm i the cratnps ce«^ instantly. And last, to mention 
a fitcl of to^arativo attio^iy : MM. Joly andDaw^at, 
afrier a ^ the band and foot, 

havc^sooum io members Ire 

l?hp of the mferios 

auhwsr 7:' \ . 

A miscelianafflitt; or tivo from the Uncled 
coho}uide,v^thv . The culfiyation 
in iid^hboifrho(HI of 
tfsm of i imd 
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No. 4(i(). New Seuies. SATIJIIDAV, DECKMliKU 4, l.V'2. J*incE l.VA ' 

GAMING, BETTWG, LOTTKRlftS, ANJ) 

ixm' I* \'N r !<’ • riiimiii!', and a i'uw otlior 

^ ^ ‘ oc’cjusion.'illy hear of V host* oiniihi- 

Tiir.iiE needs but little npolo^^y for touebiiif; n'fi^ain upon tion impels to a rontest, uJiicli they iiuiy^spice witl^ a 
a subjeet wbieb -bas, from time* to time, received mneh bet of JOO guineas or so; but llie eoMij>etUors, In most 
attention in tlio ])aj.'’(‘S ot tins frournal — tliat of Iiisli- iiislanees where money p.isses, aie poor men, Vlio 
ranee. 'Wlieii ii L-reat trutli lias to bo illuslrateil, the lUorally wall? or run for their rtread ; the mateb is 
larixer the number of :inalo',des and contra, ts which can »eneraily eoiicoeled by a tavern-heeiier, uh# iilans it 
be brought to bear upon it, the more intelli«;ible will it so as to inahe it a mall«'r of busine.«s. Tbo individuals 
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ranee. '\Ou‘U a threat trutli lias to bo illusirateil, the 
larixer tbc number of analo',des and contra, ts which can 


become to those who are most concerned wVb it. "''he wlio outrage nature by talking 11100 miles in 1000 
‘betting’ pystom of the iire.sont year, and the approaeb- sucees.^ivo balf-bours, and sueli-like feat.-^, are mostly 
iiig t'bvistmas ‘ di.stribution ’ s,> stem, induoo us to otfer publieau.s’ ^ir^leges. 


a few obs(Tvation.s on llio iirinciiile of eliance 


In in-door gamc.s of skill, belting' or gambling is, in 


probability, as in\<ilvod in many social siK*cul.itions like nianiKW, least^Jlbservable in those >\lieio ebanco 
and amuseineiits. Let us <'ompaiv logetlier jilajing, ‘ exerls least disturbing oifecl. Jn cbe.ss- tlie prince of 


gambling, by^ting, lotteries, and iii.siiranci*. 


intellectiu^l games— mo'st playwrs n'pel the ^er»ide^l of. 


rinylufj is an indetinite word ; it .sometimes relates a money-reward to llie a i^tor ; tliere are forfnai matebes 
tt^a game of skill, .sometimes to a game ol*ehanee, and occa.sionalI\ between ebili.s, or laitween the ‘champions’ 
&oinefiine.s to a eoinbinatioii of both. Jn order to dis- of ditferent countries, in which a imrsi* is^ilayed for as 
tinguish it from gambling', we will consider that the an except ional ea.se ; tliere are a few leading men w'bo 
element 'of skill enters into tU* meaning of the words derive a living by leaebing the game, and ivitli whom 
tilay and playing. A very large number of mir amuse- there is a sort of laeil agreement that they shall derive 
nieut.^, both (lortiestic and out-of-door, deserve thi.s^ some advantage from the games they jday ; and there 


designation; they demand either mental or bodily’ skill, I are a few persons at one or two of the ebess-divans in 
or both. In cricket, in golf, in bowls, in aieber.v, and London, who bold latlier an.imsatisfaetory’ position as 
in many other field-aniusemeiils, the player lias to be sIiiJIing-i>Iay’ers ; bul, generally speaking, it is well 
on the alert, to have bis eyes about Jjim, and to ba\e bis known tliat neither do ehess-]>I.iyers ] day for money, 
nerve.s and miiselos well strung and ready for action; nor do the byst.anders liet on llie re.sidt. Jn draughts, 
bis band lias to achieve a certain task, bi.s eye li^is to billiards, and bagatelle, a.s in che.ss. .skill exerts much 
guide him, bis legs— in some of these games— lui^'e t-* more power than chance i.i bringing victories 

be^n goo(^ miming comlition, and bis jmlgment lias to and defeats; and altbouidi hinall sums of money are 
exercise a generalship over tlieiu all. So, in sports on tmiuciitly fallier to pay for tbc 


or eoimectcd with the water, such as swimming, rowing, 
and skating, tbo physical power.s — the strength and 
suppleness of muscle— are the real players : they jiro- 


ii.se of the aj)]>aratiis llum as means of actual gain, and 
fhe wagers of lookers-oii are few’ 411 number. 

damhfiui/, distinguished from pitying, W’O will 


duee tlie results ; while tbc mind is a sort of ^nperin- ink?rx>ret to me nij^^tbose games or exercises in wdncli 
tendeut or overlooker, seeing that all the component chance assume^ more iiuportant^eharacter ; and our j 
members the body-eori^orate do their duh’. object is to dra^nltWlfem to the tact, that the money'- j 

Noav', it is observable lliat skill has much more to motive increa^i'^ as chance xiredominates over iQcillt 1 
do w'ith these re.sults than chance; and als|^ that the We are nc^j^aw’arc that dominoes and backy;ammon j 
persons engaged seldom care to bet or gain^de respect- )uive.^nuch to answ’er tor in this re.^pect : the chances 
iug the conquest. Tbo i>leasure of playing is generally of *the domino-player dcxicfid jiartly on the numlwrs 
a sufficient reward. The cricketers admire and enjoy which he hapiiciis draw at the comi^enccmont^of 
the skill with which a * slow bowler ’ makes his ball the game, and those of the backgamraon-playcr partly 
creep up th the tvicket, or the quickness of tbo wicket- on the successive throws of tike dice ; but the games 
keeper in 'stumping* the luckless batsmaiif or th^ thomseR'cs aro of a very simple and firesidc-liko 
energy with which a bat is* so wielded as to get a cliaratter, and the |noiiey-motivc has but little to do. 
‘four* or a* Jive,* or the beautiful * catch ’--for skill is* wdtk them. AVhcii >vc take a hasty ghmee at owed- \ 
always l^auty to the imtiated— which the ‘ long-field * plnyllte, however, w’c find an ascending series of chancc- 
wns enabled tq make ; and thougli there may be a few resultS Whist is perhaps the most skilful 6f qard- 
iKJts* imong the bystand(.?rs, players seldom indulge games,%ud the one in vdiich least loss and gain may 
in such. So lilte^ise in golf, Bowls, archery, swinmiing, result fi-om the mhst play, flie competitors , may 
fowmg, skating, and. many other open-air sports, the agree to play for a penny a comer, or Jbr five guineas . 




a corner, according to their means; but considetablc 
tlionfiht, observation, . memory, and Weodincss* are 
rctiiiired to ^t through a rubber ; and tlieso absorb 
'much more of the players' attenpion, thai|.the coins 
wliicli may ultifuatcly reward tljcir skili. But as wc 
advance to those games AisOiero tlie deals are more 
frequent, where ebance-distribulioa accorilingly prcxlo- 
miiiates more largely, w}i(?ro thctc is Jess stfox)C “for 
skill in aver ting rtiie disasters consequent on an ufifa* 
vourablc fKlotmeut of cards, •and wlicif^ tlioro is more 
excitgnicwt arising from these uncertainties of fortune 
— there and then do wc find the mcmey-elemenl creeping 
up to tho card-table^ At Cliristinas-parties, where 
card-playing — more extensively, perhaps, in Knghiiid 
, than in Scotland — is introduetul as one of the arnuso- 
the %aincs of loo and speciftation, in wliich 
chance predominates much more t\|jid skill ’mieli less 
tlian in whist, are attended by far greater losses and 
gains in money. The fast young man of fortune, 
wlio loses his money by card-play in a gaiubliftg- 
hopse, does ifdt adopt the skilled-games; lie is drawn 
into the chancc-gaines by men wdio cither cheat him, 
or ftre versed in tlie aritlsmetic of (dianccs — w’hat 
mathomaticiajis calU'he doctrine of probifoilities. ^ 
And so in other games than those played witli cards ; 
tho'grcatJr the chances, the greater the losses. Dice 
have become quite associated with the gainhler’s*career. 
Here- -except in Siich a game as backgammon— skill 
has no place, other than the ^kill of the cheater; the 
player is at the merry of the six sides of the kittle cube, 

; iasonmeh that wdnehc^er comes u])permost rules his 
j fate; the man of I'ducation and tli** fool arc redur‘(‘tl to 
I ail intellectual level, for each maifs mental poirer is 
I confined to tlie rattling of two hits of ivoiy in a little 
; •box. mr^itefTy ahs<*n('^'of fintclleelual etlhrt leaves 
I ’ room for the more excitable feelings, among which love 
1 of gain is a very prominent one. What tlie high-ehi>rt 
gainhler d^K'Sf so does the gambler of low degree. Two 
prisoners have been known to draw straws for tli'-ir 
rations as a stake or bet, tlio ehaneo'being wliich shai) 
draw the longest straw ont of a licap. 'J'he hoys who 
. played at intch-aud-toss Ju chureli-yards in Tlogavlh’s 
I time were fiimply gamblers, neither men* nor less ; and 
their scarcely-improved rejiresentatives .at the present 
day do equal lionour to tlmt designation, 'flie marble- 
plaj^'crs, nho know all the knacks concerning ‘three i 
holes,' ‘shoot in the ring/ and ‘laggings out, ♦arc alto- 
gether a superior class of beings ; they are among the 
sfdlled Ixiys of strcet-idny ; their fingers may be dirtv', 
but Jack Iln^-i'jns, after winning Bill Jones’s marbles, 
is proudly conscious that something better tlian mere 
chance has conductcili him to victory. All the games — 
and they arc numerous — in which a ball is made to 
roll without much aim or precision, and in wiiicli tJia 
position assumed by Kio ball doterinines the fortune of 
the player, confb. under the group of games of chance; 
they may readily bt\ if not already^! J made a vchidic 
for mucli gambling.® t 

Betting is a habit so fooUshi»?hUt vfc scarcely know 
hovAo characterise it. It is either ll^rong motle of 
expressing a strong opinion, or it is blBd devotion to 
the deitj of accident. If AB positively assMis that the 
Biike of Wellington was bom on the 1st of and 
if CD as posiliv'ely denies it, AB tborcupon bets him a 
shiiling ; and, if tlie men arc in ew nest, they endeavour 
io seek out the truth. It is just possiWc that tWs 
incentive may lead to 4he discovery of actu^ facts 
relating to ^ disputed matter, but w© cannot com- 
pliment the®disi^tant« on suefe being their prfcnaiy 
object : tho ahiiiiiigis'the vehicle or obstinacy or of jglf- 
glormcatiom the, case may bo. But if EF betp^ II 
that he will thjrqiw a lii|Jt€t number with tw/ dice, 
there is not even^ this gioain of excuse; neit&r has 
the slightest fi^oundi bimeving that ho w ill be 
mote fortuwati than ^ otjfer, and nothing better 
Can result than % traiuslbrence of mpnoy, from one' 


«. 

pocket to another: intellectual .superiority is out of 
the question. , * ^ 

Jn most examples of betting, there is a certain, or 
rather an uncertain, conli^ination of these two character- 
istics^ It,a sporting-man bets C to 4 that Coombs will 
vanquish Cole ‘in a boat-race, 'or that the Suffolk Stag 
will beat the American Doer in a foot-%cc, he is 
supposed to liavc some ground for liis winger from a 
personal knowdedge of the powers of tlig 9 *rcsi)cctive 
antagonists ; and so also in respect to a particular 
horse at lilpsoiii, a particular pugilist in tho ring, or 
a particular yacht at (Jowes : knowledge or judgment 
is believed to bo one clement in the framing of Ins 
wageiv But nineteen out of twenty — iiorlmps ninety- 
nine out of a hundred —who lay bets on such events, 
do iK^t rely on their own judgment at all, hut depeml 
on the judgment of others. In tho notorious helling 
vice of tho present period, the Ijj^tters, generally speak- 
ing, know notlwiig of tlie horses on which their bets arc 
Tahl; tlAy are told that Tattersall’s odds are 20 to 1 
against Wide Awake or Jenny Lind, and they bet 
the 20 or the 1, according as fancy rather than judg- 
nirnt may dictate. If these non-ofiicial betters, as A\e 
may term them, wagiT only with each othef, one silly 
man would yin just wdiat another silly man would 
lose ; hut tho silly men are not h‘ft to themselves : 
thmv are l§uoiving ones at hand. Some men have 
sueh .1 taet in calculating odds, that tliCy can ‘make a 
hook' before the race h(‘e.ins, or so adjust and halanee 
their wagers, that they will gain something w'hicliever 
horse may win. If to cleverness they add rascality, 
some among tho number nuiy taipper with tho horse or 
•with the rider, so as to bend the result to their interest. 

I'hc eredulity of betters *is almost intonceivabh-. 
Look at tlie jiagi^s of one or two of our Ebndon nens- 
paiiers — tbqre arc dozens of advertisements relating 
to iirophecies conr'erniiig tlic winning horse at a futiffe 
rpce. It is instructive but monrnful to read tlicse 
advertisements, and to think that men will give money 
for sutli utterly vvorllilos expressions of opinion*; ; 
iiKU'ed, it is a discreditable fact, tliat some of tlu* i 
ihinday new’sjiapers o prophet^ vvh«sc paid office it 
is (apparently) to write columns of tX’edietions eon- 
eerning the results of future races; and the ricliest 
aniuscmciit— were it not for the painful cireumstances j 
viliich surround the vvJiolc system-- may bo derive<l ' 
from tlie logic vvliicli these iirojihets employ after tbe j 
event, to shew that such or sucli a liorse ought to have j 
won, ihoiigh ho didn’t. 'J’he prophets and tho betting- j 
S'PlceJliceperB would die away, if tlie victims would | 
only exercise a^ little common sense. This vviU coinc^ty 
painful expcritmcc ; for tbe closing of betting-shops on 
Hid nmming af^T a racr', by unmasking the sVAdndlcr.'., 
will ojicn tlie eyes of the victims. TIio nature of the 
prophetic ‘tiii’ or ‘pick' was curiously illustrated in 
an article in this Journal about two years ago.* Our 
object li 4 *re is simply to shew that, in betting as well 
os in playing and gambling, blind chance rather than 
skill is the basis on which money is ventured and lost. 

Lolferieii, with their subvarieties of rafHc% and dis- 
tributions, are obviously beyond tho region of skill, 
so far as® regards the motives of those wlio throw 
money inlo*theni. I'liero is no merit or skill* 'whatever 
I exercised by those who draw the lots; and if only the 
public w^erc concerned, one jicrson wotild simply gain 
I what another loses. But there arc others besides the 
I public. When lotteries were legal— as thoy Itill are in 
some c(totrie$- ?^j fc\;govcrnment took care that tho 
of tho.liiPl'sih^uld be less than tlio aggregate 
^f the suins paid w tickets. So it i$ idth many raffles ; 
so it is with tho wheel-of-fortuno in a bazaar at a i 
waWring- place ; and so it notiriously itt respect to | 
the distributions got up>J)y many rfetaihtradesnioit at i 
the present day. | ' 

•I* ile. 94^ Kevr p. 
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With respect to tlio lotteries of the Art-Union So- 
cieties, nnd their cUect upon art, much controversj has 
arisen, and we will not here enter upon this subject ; 
hut tlju tradesmen's distributions are matters too 
curious to remain unnoticed! Inhere are goose-clubs, 
coal -clubs, phim- pudding -clubs, hat-^cluRs, ^lothes- 
clubs, andsothers of a similar kind, which arc not lot- 
teries, but expedients for getting custom, by consenting 
to receive small weekly payments beforehand. The 
tradesmaiTcalculatos how many weeks at, say sixpence 
a week, will pay him well for his coininodities ; ho issues 
a flaming prospectus; nyd if the payments are made 
at a public- house — ^wluch is often tho case — there is 
extra profit from the drink consumed on tlu* ojj'easithi. 
But many of the distributions are ri'ally lotteries, in 
which the mcinhcrs have little or no hold on the honesty 
of the speculator. Twclftli-calvc distributions have 
become quite (’ustoinary ; there was one la*;! Christmas, 
ill London, in which flic nicmhers comprised so many 
thousand persons, that tho Hanover i la re *1 looms-* 
how are the mighty fallen ’—were hired for tjie purpose 
of the allotment. 

There ia a distribution now before a ‘discerning 
public,' ‘V) curious in its way, that we iimst oiler a few 
words respecting it. Of tlic who and the ivhcn* wc shall 
say nothing, further than tJjat the s]Venlator is a 
publican in a thickly-inliabited part of the metropolis. 
First, then, there is to he an allotmefit of 10,o()0 
.sliares, at. a shilling each ; and shortly hcfor(‘ Christmas- 
dny there is to Ik‘ a drawing for prizes, at llie ])ub- 
liean’s house. The prizes are to he somewJiat under 
700 in number — 1 to about every 15 shares. But the 
n niaiiiing fourtiMHi-lifteenlbs are not to be really value- 
less dismal blanks — divir, no ! — the lioldor of everf 
piuli unsuftoessfiil share is enlilled to foiirjumnywortli 
of ale or gin. But the prize-holders, -what an; they to 
jtfet? Tlie list of prizes is a lieli curiosity in its ^^ay. 
TJie first prize eon.sisls of a ‘ Ix'St-eahin fj-et ‘-passage to 
Australia,’ wdtli the materials for a jollification U/ a 
party of twol\<‘ fi'iends before^the emigrant’s departure: 
the said materials comprising a turkey, a goose, joints 
of moat, imddiyg ingrodieiils, ami a dazzling amiy ^f 
bottles of W'ifV3 and spirits. 'J'he second prize consists 
of a ‘ second- cabin Iree-passage,’ with the wherewithal 
fur a less ostentatious ‘ apnaid.’ The third is a suit of 
bran-new clothes, ‘iiiaile to measure,’ together 'isitli a 
gold watch anil chain ; and another jirize, as a eom- 
p.mion to this, entitles the ladder to the silk, satin, 
ribbon, and otlicr materials for a jmJy's dross. A 
fourth consists of a hedr<Tom-set of lurnilujo; to 
^^Inch a fifth .and a sixth .aiipend sundry articles 'of 
furiylur# for the parlour and the kitchtn. Then come 
several prizes, in which a ton of coal is among tho 
treasures ; while geese and suekinf?-pigs seoiii to be 
scattered around with a lilnral hand. But in seven- 
eiglitJia of all the prizes, the characterislic bottle of 
gin, or bottle of rum, is very prominently announced: 
accomi>anie(i in some cases by a goose, a a fo\vI, 
or a leg of mutton, hut more frequently left alone in 
its glory! 

Now, the publican is doubtless clever enough to make 
a good market out of all this. J^vcii sui jiosiug tJicro 
to bo no more than 1 0,000 sliares issued — very doubt- 
ful matter; indood— and tho sum received to be just 
L.500 — rediiotHi to L.308 by the fouri)enny worths of 
ale or spirits ; it is quite certain tliat the cost of the 
emigrant tickets, clothes, furniture, jew'cls, coals, pro- 
visions, and jWnk, will be so managed as Jv leave a 
comfortable margin; for there is no auditor 
accounts appointed ; and as to tho wine, spirits, and 
ale, tbci^ vnl be his customary profit on them. As 
he can ‘cook' his owp accounts, why not cook them 
till they are nic^ done to his own taste ? 

/msw uwcc.— -I t may bo ^ught that we ha^ given 
more iraportapee to this dsltribution tlian it deserves | 
but it & built upon a habit or tendency whicli, if 


properly fostered, would lead to insurances instead of 
distributions ;^‘md it thus bCcomcK useful as a link in 
cjir chain of reasoning. It is’ a sal ul ary habit to Jay 
asiae small wxckly^iuns, ijjr articles net immediately 
wanted;. A, coal-cmb or a cloLhcs-club, if honestly 
mimagod, need not he ot\erwisc than good ; for the 
purchases may possibly be made at wholesale priets, 
aad the niodd of weekly payment be made very cou- 
venieiit for the mcMubers ; and a plum-pudding arrange- 
with a speculative grocer ma^^os^bly give u 
workman’s family a Chfistmas-feast lor whicli lie has 
paid by easy weekly sixpences. But the verj» same 
shillings and sixpciiecs, if invested in one among tho 
many kinds of life-ins iiftinco, wftuhl lay a foundation fur 
pcnnaiient benefits, I'.ilculaleil greatly to raiJse the moral 
dignity and iietependence of tlio persoiuso iiivt^tiiig.* 
Jt cannot be too strongly urgcti, that those saniAsliil- 
lings and sixiieiiceS w ould sulUee to do this w^ork. Free- 
hold societies arc now pointing out ho\v a shilling a 
W 4 ‘ek for ten yunrs will puro'h.ise freehold land laiongh 
for a sm.'ill house ; insurauce-ofiices sliew,ihat. if a young 
man resolutely lays aside a shilling a w’oek, ho ^aii 
insure B.IOO to a wife or family wlien his de.ath l^'avcs 
thciri withoi^ support ; o^ that if he h'y aside a smiling 
«. w eck when his son is born, lie "^nay have L.50 when 
tho boy reaches tlie "apprenticing-figc of finrteen ; or 
that if he pays a. shilling a week till, say the age of 
sixty, he can seeim; a small annuity for the n-st of 
hi.s life. 

Blit bf'«id<'s the salutary te ndency to lay aside small 
w'eckly sums, exemplified in the distributions, the 
small tradesmen's clubs, and so on, there is tlie less 
salutary Imt more^itjieral love of the excitement result- 
ing from chuii(‘e, hazard, fate, or luck, exemplifiod in 
gambling, hetting, and lotteries. K o w, li ft ;-%i s ura nci^ 
is a chance-game based 'ftii (!(‘rtainties, n.ml*lU*.t*ii(led not 
that one man should w in at au^itlier’s expehs^, but tlia,t 
the severity of any one man’s loss may be mitigated by 
diHusion among a large number, on eaci^ of whom tho 
share of the translerred bimlori presses very lightly 
indeed. The object is, therefore, much more lofty and 
humanising than that of the narrow and selfish teiid(!nr;y 
just adverted to; but even here, if a man likes to place 
it on so low^ n level, tlu're is pli'iit}^ of doubt and uncer- 
tainty about Jife-insur;mce. N^o actuary w^oxild venture 
to say that Jolin Smith, aged 55, will die at the .age of 
72 ; buf^ any and every actuary, founding Ids (‘Stimale 
on the voluminous returns ami tables of the Kogistrar- 
Ceneral, would declare it an even probability — or what 
the will c;dl an ‘ c. >>n-w\'!ger’ — tlmi: John Smith 

will dll' about the ago mentioned ; orAmt men of 55, 
taking mic wiih another, appear to have about seven- 
teen years of life yol in I hem. Jf J olin and Jane marry 
when eneh is aged 25,, ho would bo a bold m.-in who 
would state that the eouple would have 27 years of 
married life togcUli -T; and ycb aiij insuraiice-offlco 
Yould make ^eh a siuiposition the basis of calculation 
for an insuratAc^m iheir two jo^t-Uvos: founded on 
the circuinsluim' tJj^Ofv/ipmparii^g nifixjy millions of 
cases of niarrl^cs nv tUficivni tfgcs, averag^js 

-2- strikingly^iiiform in succvsisivc yjPilVtis — kif met 
wuth, found to bo autficleut guWlfig-lights.V, 

a man chooses to regrud life-jnsiiraneo ast a, wiiger 
made by tho insurers concerning who shaft live longest, 
and if he finds excitement under the»idoa lliat it is 
betting or gamblinlj, tJiero certainly are tho elenjfents 
of such ; for though men at 55 have the probable con- 
tingency mentioned above, jfet John Smith may defy 
any one to shew that lie, individually, wdU jjie at 72 j anu , 
there is thus the jciad of uncertainty which gamblers , 
supiiosed to love so much. 'But this is foo low 
aawt of the case to bo borne more thim a single 
rnomnt. by way of illustration* What yro; bave to 
insislupon is, that Ufb-iusuranco singula^f 
the best features of Aieso sensi^ 6r usages, 

and avoids their wwst. We cannot ^adiOato mefi's 
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tcndoiu’iofl, but wc c(ni sometimes bend tbom ; and it 
may possibly be useful to ebmpiirc, as we l^»ive iitternp^ted 
to do in this paper, the" different direetioiis into w^icji 
rnc or two particular tcniVncies iuay be t;pned" as 
ii means of fmdhiff which is thefliost v'ortny to bo 
encouraged. And it is not/'simply life-insurance that 
lies spread out before us; there- are fii’e-iiisuraiice, 
ship-insurance, railway-accident Insiiraiiee, general- 
accident insurance, honcsly-insuranco (guarantee 
•societies), ajinuity rnd cndownient pun liases, henent, 
land, aud^ building soideties (alwa 3 ^s siqiposing tlieiu 
to be Both honestly and skilfully conducted), savings- 
banks, penny-hanks — all arc inodes in which one 
of two tendencies may be exercised : that of perio* 
dically laying by small sums for future purposes; or 
bf sp^julatiug on future events whieh*;nay bo almost 
eertam in the aggr(‘gate, but wdiicli arc ehanco in 
respoet to any one individual. GBimbling, betting, 
and lotteries, are but iioor modes of bringing these 
tendencies into action. 

DOXNINGTON HALL, 
c f 

'riir: reinomhranee of iiiy first depart lire* from home, 
and of the wretchedness I endureil at the separation 
from paroi^ls and brothers and sisters, is still freshly 
inipressefl on my memory, though 1 am an old woman 
now, and then I w s a blooming girl of fourteen. 1 
bad been brought ii]) in a rougli way, \\lii(‘li my father’s 
straitened eireumstances compelled, as we*.vt\e.a large 
family to jirovidefor; and though my own grief was so 
overwhelming at leaving lliem ail, |ind I wept bitterly 
when biflding farewell to the fvildejk.ie.ss of a garden, 
trodden down by many little feet (boys at cricket, .and 
t'irls at b ile-a 0 (^ 1 -seek ), ycl* grown-up wise folkst,afRrmed, 
that I was tnrfcc fortunate in niaiig seleeted to visit a 
rieli aunt — onr father'sthalf-sister— a lady whom we 
never saw, bu^wljose very name always impressed ns 
with ti feeling of awe. By reiiort, we knew she ^e^ided 
ill a grand liouse far away, and that she liad more 
money at ctnnmand than blie knew wliat to do with ; 
moreover, that she had no ehildivu of her own — 
and that children were not admitted at Doiuungtfm 
Hall, where everything vas kept in a .state of high 
preservation, from the roof to the fish-ponds. Aunt 
I Doniiington ha«l oflered to take charge of a niece, until 
such period as our father’s affairs wore a more^»romis- 
ing asiiect; and she selected me, as being in years 
rather beyond a mere child, and yet young enough to 
be easily maim^cil. 

It certainly^J^s (i very kind and self-dtMiying thing 
of Aunl^Donnington to inflict uiion herself the penance 
of a wild-conditione<l girl’s presence ; and I believe more 
than once she was half afraid of the bohl step she bad 
taken, for animal spirts often gut the better of the | 
good njsohitionsi T had .solemnly pronuj'etl my dear 
mother to adhere to; and when the fiijT suipri.se and 
novtdty of my new cltuation by dejfrfs wore away, 
and I became accustomed to aillmn .stateliness 
and c^id formality of Aunt Duimingtonfcd her mvnwje^ 
oh, how 1 pined for the littered play-r^ni at home 
— for the^rodden-down garden, and for the j^-chickens 
and rabbits and guinea-pigs wiiich overran it I 1 diaj 
never dreamed of such magnificence as Domiington 
Hal^dis];dayedf and t felt inclinct^to courtesy to the 
grave-viaaged, gr^iy-headed man-servant who waited 
upon us, 60 great and po^ipons a peraonage he looked 
and moved. The Hall iras an enonnoua briclf-buiU 
aquate pile, oold within mwl cold without; there 
not A chair out of plade—thoro. not a speck or a 
spot to indicate liA^ialion* Tlie drawing-room 
decorated wi^d^L and costly china, and witli^ch 
and rure- ^i^ i^MpRiajna; oh which Aunt Dopn^gton 
.. which w^O' woooverod, with rest 

wlfcn.comjAny wan expected— an 
' occurrence. Mr Donnington, ^ who never 


spoke half-a-dozen words to me the whole time I 
sojourned beneath Jiis roof, and whose sole occupation 
sccpied to consist in taking down books from liis 
library shelves, dusting ijtlioni, and carefully replacing 
them— (1 never saw him read — the books were too 
splendidly 1)oiiifd for that) — always took an airing 
with Ins wife in a close carriage every day before 
dinner, and 1 was sometimes iicrmitted to accompany 
tbeiii. Tlicy sat bolt upright in the coriyjs of the 
chariot, looking neither to tlic right hand nor the left, 
seldom speaking, and then only in monosyllables, ns 
we jogged along the <histy high-roiul at funereal pace. 
Once on sucli an occasion 1 ventured to remark — carried 
ada\% \ suppose, by the vividness of my rectillectioiis - - 
that" we had a nice donkey at home, which trotted 
quicker witli ns all by turns than their big horses did, 
although they had so little to do! Mr Doiinington 
regarded me with sleepy astonishment, at my pre- 
siimi>tion in eoim)aring his heaufiVul (diestnut carriage- 
horses wi*h a hard-worked donkey ; but my aunt being 
always tlio spokeswoman, reproved me uitli acrimo- 
nious solemnity for taking sneli a liberty; whereupon 
I hurst into a fit of passionate crjdng, and exclaimed 
that I Avould go homo. ‘ 

‘ Home indeed!’ replied Mrs Domiington ; *} on don’t ■ 
know what you .say, Ann Markham. There are more 
mischief- lovijig hoys and girls at home already than 
your jHior jiajia can jivovide for.’ 

‘ We are mt mischief-loving.’ I cried indignantly ; 

* nobody ever sidnl we were miscliief-loving.’ 

‘ I heg yonr jiardon, Aim Markham,’ replied Mrs 
Doiinington quietly, ‘ tliat is the report which reached 1 
But hold your tongue, if you plea.se.’ I dand | 
not di.sobey the command, Init 1 wondered wlio had ; 
said we were miscliicf-loving! »* • 

One day jai.^sed just like another at Doniiingtuii 
Hall — nothing: to look forward to, nothing to expeeH j 
ami oil this heavy monotony for the companion less I 
;\<niiig is vciy terrihle. A stern Abigail, as sour as !| 
vinegar, as-'isted un' to /jress; i could have dre.^.'sed I 
niy.self far more eoinfortably, hut then not so tidily 
a^ Aunt Doiinington required. She ushered me into 
the library, where all tlie family assemliied for morn- 
iiig-Iirayers : these over, a frugal breakfast succeeded ; 
— Mr ikninington read his iicwspiipcr, and 1 sat '! 
in another part of the room, eonning my French ;! 
lesson, which Aunt Doiinington heard me, with other ;* 
tasks, every forenoon, when she had conqileled lu r 
domestic arriiiigwnent.«<. Thin bread and butter, and 
a,^la4 \\eak home-made wine, constituted tlie 

luncheon at one o’clock: at two, we weiil: tj 

to drive, or, it^ I did not aet^ompany thctil* oii.this 
disinal expeditio^i, the afore - named sour Abigidl ; : 
accompanioil me ni a walk round the grounds, when, j 
*wo betide me, wdiat a rcqiroof was mine if I attempted ! 
a .skip or a frolic step! We dined at four, but I uas ' 
so fearfiiljif committing some solecism in good-breed- ; 
ing, lliat I never had enough to eat; and many a time ' 

1 hmigered for the piled-up dish of mealy potatoes, ami 
the huge brou n loaf, which 1 had feasted off sifdiiiutily 
at home. Here was silver and crystal, and delicuto 
confect ions*- for Mr Donnington was fond of sweet 
things — and aorvants waiting, and sparkling wines, and 
I was courteously invited to partake; hut somehow 
tlicro was something wanting, and I shrank from ilie 
invitation, ever since tlio first day when Mrs Donning- 
ton had said ; ‘ I. suppose, Ann. you never saw blanc- 
mange much less tasted it?* ' 

•O yes, ma’am,* I replijpd btohing— I 'blushed for 
l^r, not for myself—* when we drink tea at the' vicarage, 
we always have it for supper.* 

‘ Ay, faideod; that is very kind of the jtorson : don’t 
you think so, Ann?’ v ' • 

‘Mr Howard, onr cleigwan, is ayi^^W^ of papa’s,* I 
replied, * and knew paj^ wheu ho wsi letter off/ 

My bi^t swriled, and tefiii rows tcj piy eyes, hut 

I M . ' . — 1... 
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they were not seen^ ifnd ImJ they been so, they would 
not li;ive been uiiderstfxjd. 

Dinner over, Mr and Mrs D^nnington dbzed till fea- 
tiniej and 1 was conducted to a distant room, where 
stood an old piano, on w'Jiich I was requv’od >o jwetise ; 
for Aunt'ponnington made it a great boast, that she 
instriicted me herself, both in useful and oniamentul 
learning, though 1 made but slow progress uikUt her 
tuition ; t!!M hereafter, only ra]»id strides in acquiring 
knowledge saved me from Die imputation of ‘ extra- 
or<l inary stupidity* — an oiiinion which my aunt jn-o- 
inulgated, in extenuation of her own failure as a teacher. 
After tea, Mr and Mrs Doiiningtou jilayed at back- 
gammon until half-past lime; and during that ititerval 
I was pennitted to work at 1113’ needle, an occupation 
I detested, but which my amit said, (jvmy lady ought 
to excel in. At half-past iiiii(‘ canic jirayers; and at 
ten the household rej/Hired to rest, and all uas still for 
the night. • ^ . 

Snell was the routine of my daily Tdc sit Donniiigtoii 
Uall, u life I ah\ayM look hack to with a shudder; 
aud J speedilj^ hccaiiie a nervous, ailing, wesd^ly girl, 
terrified i^hiiost at nn'” own shadow. I ^\yuh! liave ^im 
siwsy, but I did not know wliich road led towards home : 
about the distance 1 never thought ; ainl.die.^ides, J had 
jmmiised my <k*ar mother to behave well, ami to trv* ami 
please Aniit Domiingtun. Jfiease Aunt •! )oiurmgtoii ! 
as well might one have tiii'd to please a marble statue, 
lor she Inul just as little feeling. I often wondered if slie 
bad ever been young herself, or if she was bom into tlie 
world the grow n-n]», imdbo lieal, siiporcilioiei, cat-like 
peisoiiagc she apjicarcd to me, with a long lean figure, 
Jind a long lean faci*, and stnall gra}' eyes, ami fals3 
curls pastciljclosi* down each side of her face. 

Dormiiigton Hall was situated about four miles from a 
^nall w'ateriiig-place, wliicli ba^'' since riMR to celebrity, 
but which, at the period alluded to, was not much fre- 
quented by idlers, tliosc onl^y affect ing the sjag who 
desired to combine n tirement and renovation. It was 
quite an (went at the Hall wl?en a lu'pbew of Mr Don- 
jiingtoi^’s, lateh' marrie(l, brougbit his v'oung w ife to this 
vvalering-placj^ tor a short sojourn, aecoinpanied by Ims 
sister, a Miss rrudonce, whose name, J thought, conv- 
spomji'd wonderfully well with her demure appearance 
and inauners — she being a spinsti'i* of nncerlain age. and 
finding mighty favour in tlic* evx's of A nut Doimington, 
wlu) j)ronouuced Miss J*rudenco to be a person of high 
breeding. Not so was Mrs Johns i)ronounce<I. She 
was a jn’ctt}', fair little creature, full of restless fmima- 
tu)u, and never disposed to remain quiet, cx<?ept»!il 
those ^J*(*rvuls vvlieii,* 4 »y smhhm fits •and starts, she 
occupied herself with some light fanc3'-w()rk ; but the 
same piece of work was never twice Seen in her-haiuls. 
She examinod everything ornamental with extraordinary < 
interest and attention, and boldly pulled down scores 
of the superbly bound books, not even returning them 
to their places. I'his was a flagrant olfcnc?, aud not 
easily forgiven ; but then Mvs Johns w as a favourite 
n(‘phew*» wife, an heiress loo, though both Mr and ^Irs 
Donnington remarked, they would have liked to have 
known more of the lad^* and her kin previ'^us to Johns 
taking tins final stop of n\jitrimony. Yet tjjis step being 
irrevocable, they nnust make the best of it ; tliougli the 
restless ways, and wild, loud laugh of the pre^tty bride, 
irierf Die forl^amnco of her pompous new connections. 
Polite hints or gently-insinuatod remonstrances Avere 
equally futile : Mrs Johns's self-posse-ssion jaid equa- 
ttitnity Vqjro imiKTturbublc ; and her laugh— souieligiAv 
not a th^y la'U^^loucler afi,d nioi*e frequent. Mr J ohns 
strorqfly resembled his unde in externals, being a beavj^, 
foolish -looking young man, and carrying peraonal 
dandyism to an excess. MisaPrudunce was seldom long 
abtent from Die side of hojjpister-in-law, to Avhom her 
devoted attention was remftkabW. 

was, on theinorning of a day when Mr aud Mrs 
Johns, and JMiss mdence, were expectal to a foreweil 


dinner — they intending to pvocecd on their trav^cls at 
an early fiour^iext morning — that I had the misfortune 
tft hicnr ^iint Donnington's displeasure^ T had been 
idle aiuU troublesome, nmf she dcclare(l 1 should be 
punisheu by wearing at ^liimer the* shabbiest frofik 
select(‘d from my scanty wardrobe. Very impertinently 
ni^d ingvropeJily I a/swered— i>iissi(m gaining the entire 
mastery — that ‘I didn’t care for fiiu'ry, not lialf so 
iiiilch us some; folks 1 know^ of!’ ..f'or he it known, 

Unit Aunt Donnington sifortcd a pnibsion oT antiquatoil 
adornments on vStat(‘-oc(‘asioii.s, .'md a gootl (leal of 
yalijiihle l;ux». She replied witli a look wdiicli froze me 
into sileiKx* ainl suhmi%^io]i : ‘J wi.sli, Ann Markham, 
ihixX j/ou cared for ncatiichs and proprii't v,’ lilnshing, 1 
apj)care(l beforc^the gncsi^j in a latlcr(‘d, (^^rt}' garment# 

I was just of an age to fi-d acutc'l}’' such a punisl%ncnt. 
Miss Prudi'iKX* and Mr dolms, howev'cr, were kinder, I 
Ihoiiglit, than usn.-d. and 1 SMjipo'se lh(‘\^ guessed how 
case stj)od. ]Mrs Johns was busy all tlic evening 
embroidering avvi l) of gos'^anaT texture ; and so inbait 
was she over Ikm- occnj)aDon, that slic scarcely lic/trlcd 
Aunt Donnington, wlio s.it beside ber, arrayed in a 
sujM'i'b white laci'-scarf, K liich covered the deticiencicb 
t)f a riistv' ()Id satin dre>-, njid !!a)fteiK*d the ajiglcs of 
her nngrac(.‘ful contour. - 

‘ Yonr elegant w'ork, mv' d(‘jir,’ said Aunt Donniiif'ton 
in an amiable tone, ‘ reall}" (piit|‘ comes up to the 
elaborate (inisliing of lliis valuable lace' -liolding up 
an end ol^tb;‘ K(‘arf for admiralion. 

‘jVli ! ' responded i\Irs .Johns, caftting a (luick g, lance 
on the lace, and resuming Ijer embroblery, ap])arcnDy 
too engrossed bv' j^*to sj)eak. 

AVIkmi the guests Ijail gone, and 1 wa; jnvjairing for • 
rest, a loud taj) at mv' ebaipl)er-do«)r, aud i.ay aniir^ 
voice s.'yving: M)pen iiftilantly!' ala with 
impression tliat the house was on fire, or that lohlx'rs 
Were sealing the walls. Slie entiTed vvilli a taper in 
one baud, and her laee-scarf in the olfler ; trembling 
with anger, she plaeeil tlu* taper cjii a table, and point- 
ing to the scarf, sIk* cried: ‘So, Ami Markham, 3’om' 
wickedness is found out ! ami f/ns is 3 ()ur diabolical 
rey(‘iig(‘, is it, for my just deer(*e of your wearing a 
soiled frock as a inmisbment to-day ’ 

Aina/i'd and bewilderc'd, f gazed on tlio s(‘arf: there 
was a rent of about three iiiclies lojig near one of the 
ends, lay: liuw it had been done 1 knew not; and I e.aid so. 

‘ J>o not add a lie to voiir w anton outrage, 3 011 wicked 
girl !' .said i\Irs Doiminglon bilfeily. ‘Who would have 
done tins but 3'ou ? it is iiol a tear: i^ias been done 
on purpose, and Sarah say ’ she coul|>^car to that.’ 
Sarah was the sour Abigail, aud no friend of mine. 

MVcll, Ajimt Donnington, SaVah.maj'be right, but 
I did not do ill. And it does look like a cut, but 1 had 
not a pair of scissors in mv' hand all dav'.* Vain were 
my i)rot( stations of innoc(*!ic(‘ :^m3' continued her 
uphraiding.s, ^til, in afrenzv'of tears and hmumtations, 

1 cutre:(ted loWifeent borne, fur t^at I wfis miserable.^ 

*1 should lfisq^ri;vte tc'll your r(*speetable parents 
of your lricks^\iin^iirkliam. 1 beard 3 011 were full 
of mischief kmirc you came bore, but such a ^'icked ^ 
act as could not have believed you capable of. ' 

lie]ijcvc mo, however, that if such a thing is repeated 
ifgam, home yon go instantly, disgraced and branded.* 

‘ It may bo repeated again, Aunt Ikmnjngton, but 
not b}’' me,’ 1 persftsled, for my spirit was rousell by , 
injustice. She left the; chamber, murmuring: *0 
you AViicked girl !-— (^ my fin(;*lace-scarf ! * And sobbing, 

I sank on my pilloAv, and forgot the ,son*Qjjvs of girlliq^^ , 
in wie sleep of ir^u;ecncc. But what Avas tha scena 

S yrht in cornpai-ison to the 'hubbub next niornihg, 
it was discovered that rents aim liar tq.tbht. 
m the beautiful wdiitc lacc-scarf liad beett 
i!i tliree disiiin^ places, on silkch curt^us 
of tluj draAving-rootia? also, 4hat tlio daimask 
table-cloth spread fur dinner, and size,' had 

been sliced ; and lastly, that a l^rge dbBeato Vase of .* 



DrcBik'ii china had been denuded of a handle ! Tl^ese 
atrocities were all imputed to me: tlm curlains and 
the chiiuv wer^ sacred relies in my ^ aunt's e^timatfoit; 
and 1 had l)ccn guilty, she aflarmejf, of little I 98 S than 
slicrilcgc. I heard Mr Dc^nnington call mo a young 
savage ; and as protestations of jniioeenee were un- 
availing, and only called do\vu vKupera**ions pn ipy 
head, I hold my peace, though my poor heart was nigh 
bursting with contending emotions, '^hc next daj - 1 
was sent h 6 mc, escorted by the sour Abigail, wdio was 
deputed fo announce to iny parents the talc of their 
daughter’s delin(iueiiey. She was closeted Jiloue with 
them for some time; but whs- impression her com- 
phiints of iny general ill-behaviour made on my dear 
r'^athcr and mother, it was noli easy to d; 9 t‘over, for they 
weroi' guardetl in spoecli. I .assuretl Iheni I was 
guiltless of all participation in tliw vicious trick of 
destroying the iiroperty of JSIr and Mrs 1 )onniiigton, 
and that it w'as iierfectly incomprehensible to me 
it could have Jiai^pened. iMy fatlier looked hard at me 
with his i)k*rcing eyes; and when be said: ‘I am 
satisfie^l, Ann, you are innocent of this charge: no 
• cliild* of mine ever yot tokl ‘iiie a falscla^d, and Clod 
grant none ever liiay ! ’ — 1 threw myself into myi 
gentle mother’s arms, and wc])t fUoud for joy to bear 
tiiese blessed words after the season of perst^cutioii 1 
had endured. Joy^ to be at hoine again, in my own 
dear homo, surrounded by darling little ones, who 
trotted in to welcome sister Ann baclc^ again. ‘ i) 
mother,* 1 exclaimed, ‘1 am so happy — so hai)py to 
come home; don’t scud me away again ever.’ J^fy 
mother’s tears mingled with mijicl,\is she pressed me 
in her fond embrace ; and 1 beard her wliispcr to my 
I father, w^^io stood regarding us; Ulow pule and thm 
she is, i)*Jcit^^le thing !’ IJiii: neither of my parents 
permitted mo to speak disparagingly of Mr or Mrs 
Donnington ; indeed, they ilid not (uicourago me to 
speak of Ihenf ut all ; and once only my father alluded 
to the past by saying: *lle i)atiijnt, Ann : the truth, 1 
believe, will be brought to light some day respecting 
the mysterious transaction wliich caused you to be 
expelled from Donnington Uall. And I have written 
to that ellect to my sister.’ My fail a r, then, had 
written to Aunt Donnington, stating his conviction of 
my innocence ! Wlml more could I desire ? and witli 
the htt])py ela-sticity of j'outhful spirits, I soon ceased 
to dwell on the sorrows of iny sojourn at the iJall, or 
only to reniemlMjr them as a wretched dream. 

Two ycar^^tcr my disgrace at Donnington Hall, the 
master of the ^miou. was summoned from this world ; 
my father attended the funenil, and remained for a few” 
days with his half-sister, in order to atford her couiiv^cl 
and assistance in many necessary though painful d<‘tails. 
During this interval, Aunt Donnington, softened, no 
doubt, by the presence ftf death, and conscious of having 
acted unjustly, aivulged the particulars ^ her brother, 
which cleared his da^htcr ; though k> jr probable that 
had Mr Bonnington^livcd, these s^ngflai' particulars 
never would have been divulgc^iis tie matter w”as 
hush^ up, and it mattered not to him f5^ an insigni- 
ficant gid should be , blamed, when an uQ^a.sant ex- 
posure of family secrets must follow that insignificant 
girl’s exculpation^ Tlie case was very difierent when h 
■ fair young heiiess was concerned, and tliat fair young 
heirtss a nephew's wife« But^ alab 1 ludicrous as the 
preainble may appcari the trolly wldcli followed, as 
related >y Mrs Don]dngl| 6 a to my father, wa^ deep 
enough lo smother all i^sentment had tH bfilmce 
been even om of a mneh more scions nSitudl' tflreat 
had h^n the rdoiichsig^ m the oc^fon of Mrs Joli^'^s 
pTcs^ing her ht&t^wltha heir ; r^oiews, 

however; sodn ijk mornming, whim the jjpung 

mother’s rwvw^.l^ piMauimed uncertain, ‘^jlmgo- 
of .totving fo%wod her confii^ent. 

{she waa^UPt astm. to Artflicli aa ihitiry on her tehder 
inta^ljirmch mused its death— Ae wai« liot teen to 


attempt her own destruction, though vigilantly tended ; 
but presumptive evidence was. strong,, ooncoiilcd facts 
theh becaine^known, an(^ the unfortunate lady’s singu- 
lar propensities were viewed but as preparatives for 
this tcsrribte crisis. It seemed that, ffom her earliest 
childliood, Mrs Johns had manifested the Ivye of des- 
tructiveness to a most extraordinary degree : toys w'cre 
broken or dissected, dolls’ eyes picked out as soon as 
they came into her possession, flowers pulledf 1,0 pieces ; 
and although she was not of a cruel disposition, insects 
sh.orcd the same fate. As to household damage, and the 
destruidion of all her own woaring-apparcl, and that of 
others, by <Mittiiig )>ioc('s oiitj^or by any other means in 
her ))ower, tliat was incalculable. When remonstrated 
with corrected, the child — an only and a darling 
one -(Ieelart‘d she could not help it; that she was 
imiielled to (Jo'w hat she did by some power which w’as 
irresistilile. Scissors and knivcci were carefully kept 
put of he;* reiicA, and all kind and judicious methods 
resorted io, in order to check the jirogrcss of this strange 
disease — for disease there is no doubt it w'as— thus early 
developed. Tliere w^as a decided improvement visible 
ill tlic delicate child’s bodily and mental heal, Mi as she 
increased in yc.'irs, and confident hopes were entertained 
tliat she w'ould ultimately outgrow the alarming 
syiiiptoiiis. At this juncture, some thoughtless person, 
aiming at K'ing diilibed ,a clever pliroiiologist, a ml 
struck by the pliysieal conformation of the pretty little 
heiress’s i>orieraiiium, begged to examine it, and imul- 
vertenlly exehiimed to tlie astonished and attentive 
child: ‘ Ilow” dreadful! here is Dektructivcncss more 
largely developed than I ever bi‘fore witnessed.’ 

'' ()f course the examined and the examiner wore both 
c.inally ignorant ; but the young laily on h.v:u*i'ig these 
worde, decisively remarked ; ‘ 1 always said I couldn’t 
bcli> iK'iiig dtstructivo, and 1 cannot — it’s of no usj‘ 
trying. I must cut, and tear, and spoil whatever. I can 
reach, that’s certain !’ 

And from tliat time forth she did cut, and tc.ir, and 
spoil most recklessly, notwithstanding tlie joint elforls 
of teachers and guardians. But on attaining womiui’s 
diitatc, these disagreeable proceeding! ^jbeeainc even 
more serious : Jicr long silken ringlets disainicared one 
by one; and so it was with expensive personal orna- 
ments and attiie, which iverc frequently destroyed. 
But it was her restless mood, her restless blue eyc'S, 
which arrested the attention of strangers ; and when 
Mr Johns w ooed the heiress fur his bride, it w^as w'itli 
the fuk’ knowledge of licr eeeentricities. Insanity being 
un^Aiio^k’n in her family, the wooer, in his admiration of 
the lady and heu fortune, no douk't treated thesd s.'iiguUS' 
developments Avith less serious attention than they 
deserved. Miss ITrudenco Jolins felt more anxiety on 
, the subject, and continuing to reside with her brother 
after liU marriage, dcivoted herself unsuspectedly to 
Avatching the lair bride, and by all tlic means in her 
poAAcr c<A'mteracting licr propensities. She always 
trembled whenever she saAv Mrs Johns with a pair of 
scissors or a knife in lier hand: and her linceasing 
vigilance had often preseiwed valuable property from 
destruction^ How Mrs Johns contrived to elude this 
vigilance at Donningtou Hall jon the day of tUo toewcll 
dinner, it is inipossible to say. 

1 could not help connecting hi my mintd, With feelings 
of deep commiseration, the look of sympatjiy’ wliich 
poor Mrs Johns bestowed on me in my dijBgrocet with 
the fbaU; she so successfully and euufiingly acoom- 
p4slied ; tfUt when we heard that death had ideased 
her ftorn: incurable soffferfhg, it .was e^ent whicli 
nune might deplore. ; 

yrom Aunt Donnihgkin 1 reodve^ ah to 

revisit the scene of myibrmeicnnfia^piii^ h bourtesy 
which my kind parents Ijkmittbd ,me decline, mr 
though my fktlier conUndeSe* man 
got many years;, yet weiu m to honest 

voymr i *«? 6 . 
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Imnible boai'd, contriisted pleasantly in niy memory 
with the cheerless dinners off plate and crystal, whiclj^ 
had often left me hungry and miserable at Udnuiiigton 
Hall. / 


rUIVATl!! LIFE OF AN EMPEROR RETIRED 
FROM BUSINESS. 

It is gcivirally understood, that when a London trades- 
man ‘declines* business, and retires to liis suburban 
villa, the change very rarely meets his exi>cctations. 
The otiinn he has- sought has nothing but its dignity ^to 
recommend it, and that hJ finds but poor compc^isation 
for purposes broken off, and the dislocation of life-long 
habits. Instances arc mentioned of persons in this 
position growing desyorato. plunging aiu*vv into busi- 
ness, and losing their wdiole fortune ; ai]d of others, with 
more prudence, hiring themselves out as ^cniplo 3 ’cB 
behind lhe#counter, and enjoying, as a rec/cation, the 
routine of their forsaken duties. U'his, w^e know, is 
thew'ay#vith shoiikeepcrs ; but how would it be Atith 
persons of higher station and more intellectual re- 
sources : say, with a merchant, or a legislator, or a— for 
we may as well go to the highest, since wo are asking 
the question at anyrato — with a reigning sovereign? 
Now, iho peculiarity of this clever age is, that with it no 
problem is too difficult of solution; and in fact, at the 
prcst'nt moment, we have on tlio table before us an 
account of tlic liome-life ami everyday doings of a 
monarch retired from business.* ^ 

During a tour in Spain three years ago, Mr Stirling 
visited Ylffete, where the abdicated emperor spent 
his closing days; this A'isit led him to (?xainine the 
Original narratives of the event to Avhieli th (2 ruined 
convent owes its historictil interest, and the result is 
this able and interesting work. Robertson's narrative 
of tbia period in the clolaterwl Cajsar’s life, though told 
with all the dignity and grace wiiich belongs to his 
style, eon tains* also ‘much of the inaccuracy whieh»is 
inevitable wnfeii the subject has been but superficially 
examined.’ The chief authority appealed to by NIr 
Stirling is Joseph de Singuon^Ji- oiiee so celebrated a 
Bcliolur, that Plulip U- used to call him the greatest 
w onder of the new convent (the Escorial), wiiich Avas 
itscif called the eighth Avondcr of the Avorld — an autho- 
rity of whose existence Robertson seems to have been 


in the arcliivcs of the Foreign Oflkie at l*aris, and of 
these he professes to have exhausted the interest on 
behoof of tlie volume before * 

The Jeromite nionastery of Yuste is delightfully 
situated in a nobly w^ooded valley, about tj^vo leagues 
w'est of Xarandilla, in Estremadura. On one side, its 
w indo\3;jB overlooked a cluster of roundtHl knolls, clad 
ill w'aluut aud chestnut : the front court Avas dignifieil 
by a magnificent Avalnut-tree, * a Nestor of the woods, 
Avhieh has seen the hermit’s cell rise iiitfi ji royal con- 
vent ami sink into a ruin, and has survived "tl.o Spanish 
order of Jerome, and the Austrian dynasty of Spain:’ 
the gatiden sloped gently to the V ora, shaded here and 
there with iho massive foliage of the fig, or the feathery 
boughs of the almond, and breatiiing perfUme from 
tall omage-trecs, while a luxuriant forestilorraed the 
background of the pictoire. For three monUisf till 
preparaiiofis necessary f^r tlie emperor’s accipi- 
modation at tlio monastery were completed, wfiich 
took up two or throe years, he resideil at the neigh- 
fourin^ tofn of X^nqi^ with his retinue of Flemish 
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soldiers, wlio couVl ill brook the ‘ ways and means ’ 
of Spanish life. Already hfKl Charles bidden formal 
farewell to tld) world. At’ Vallndolid, he took leave 
or fho wwes of all his personal atteiidajts ; on AAdiich 
occasion ^t A^as tha\l*ericd, a court-jester, Avas snlutcii 
by him, and exclaimed: ^^What! do’you unco\x‘r to 
me? does it* mean that you ai’c no longer an emperor?* 
‘No, Vedro,’i replitw the object of this jest; ‘hut it 
means tluit I liaA’c nothing to give you beyond this 
coiJlrtQsy.* Clearies was delighted *ft the prospect of 
utter release from all sftitc and cei’emony^; and Avhen 
finally parting Avitb the larger section of his !ioc|!eliold, 
‘his majistj',’ Avrote Quixada, Ins chamberlain, ‘was in 
excellent boallh and siWrits, Avlach Avas more than could 
be said of the poor people whom he Was dismissing.’ 
Ilis residence ia tlie monasliT}^ of Y'^usle began in thfi 
February of 1557, and there, in the Seincmbor ^ the 
following year, breathed his last. 

'J’Jic ordinary snpiiosition, that Charles passed bis 
\'h35stcr-life in true monkisli asceticism, and under 
eirciimstances of severe self-impo.sod })r^vation, is dis- 
pelled by Mi‘ Stirling’s record of fads. As is Jiero 
remarked, a great monarch, leaving of liis owm free-will 
his palace is^d the purpb' for sackcloth and a eel* is so 
•fine a study, that bistoiy, niisAid (iiotliing loath) by 
piil])it di'ciiimalion, lias delighted to discover siicli a 
model ascetic in the emperor at Yuste. whereas, in 
realits', Ids abode seems to liaA'c l>^cn as avcU furni&licd 
as i'iaii 3 ' (d‘ the palaces in wldcli his reigning days' had 
been im^setk Suits of rich Flemish tapestry ; a liixu- 
riouidy ample supply of cushions, elder-down quilts, 
and iiiien ; black velvet eouclics, and van/ casy-chairs ; 
a service of gold s^d silver plate, comi>rising a ‘ matter ’ 
of some 1:1, boo ounces, and including f'cvcnil master-,., 
pieces of t’elliui ; to say nothing of his pictU5|?s, jewelg, 
books, choir and organf &.c. Such arc^W tfiings con- 
sonant with tlie ideal of grim^and ghastlj*' monachism. | 
And Avo must remeuibcr, that at no time had Charles ' 
been other tli.-in simple and plain in his Ifiorsonal habits. 

In his soldier-days, avo arc told, he would knot and 
patch a broken sword-belt until it would lia*’e disgraced 
a priA'ate trooper ; and be even carri('d bis love of*petty 
economy so far, that being eangbt near Naiimburg in a 
shower, be took off his velvet cap, Avliich happened to be 
iJCAv, ami sheltered it umicr his arm, going liarelutadcd 
in the rain until an old caiiAvas brought him from the 
town. -* There Avould, therefore, bo nothing mortifying 
to such a man in tlie cluirarrlcr of such monasti(J life as 
he now entered nixui. Its monotony accorded Avith liis 
love of regulai’ity and piainness. Evgj^p^rtbrning, his 
confi'SJvsr appeared at hi bedside tj^TTd him in liis 
private devotions: lie then rose, and was dressed by 
his valets ;• after Avhicli he heard mass, going doAum into 
the church, Avlirn his health permitted — the fatigue of 
going np and down stairs b<^ing considerable to one 
suffering si^icutely from gout andigcneral infirmity. 
►From mass went (wdth a Avill) to mess — dalla inassa^ 
alia fficasa ;iaiflner Avas a ‘gi^at fact’ in his dally 
experience, »|l e of no slight portion of his 

ailmentss. yhe meal Avas long, for liis^ app^ite Avgs ^ 
voracious hands AAxre so disabled with gout, that 
carving^lniicli lie nevertheless msist( 2 d ou doing for 
, hknscdf, Avas a tedious process ; and even mtwtication . 
was slow iuid difficult, his t(*oth being so few> and far 
betAveeu. The p^sician attended hiifi at table, and at 
least learned the causes of the mischief which arfc/< 
was to counteract.* Charles, in sooth, was vi^fti'ised; 
by dyspt'psy, and that was traceable, without hesita- : 
tisn, to his unbounded appetite. Whetjier to hia valet 
Jie was. or was n«t It hero, he Qcrtainly was l;o his 
^ysieian, who saw lum succumb to the firi?t (£ 5 em«‘«?e 
r^tance that crossed his path. Good Xj^vger/AsSliom 
teA u#, how he watched with awe eniporbr^S pto* 
grew i^rOugh ‘ sod imf, roast mutton, mdeed hare;* 
‘fbeding,;tell off Weapon, drinking alKo the 
best Uiat over 1 saw } he had his hend in tho glass five 
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times as lonj? as any of them, and' never drank less 
than a p:oo(l quart at once of Rhenish wine.* ^ He t!on- 
tinued to tlie Inst to dine upon tJie rich Wishes against 
which his con|essor,4ind protested a quarter o^a centufy 
before. Great w'ns lus interest ^ anchovids, tunny, 
and other pott»l lish ; ijaj:tridges were to him very 
birds of Paradise; a woll-seasoneil sausage smacked of 
the sublime. His weakness bcinV* genarally 
dainties jwured in upon him from obsequious neigli- 
bours ; and his •<'haml)erliiin, (^uixadq, bel\eld \Ath 
dismay the ‘porpetiftil arrival V>f * long .trains of mules 
laden, ^s it Avere, wdth gout and bile. He (Qnixada) 
never acknowledged the receipt of the good things 
without adding some dismal fou'.bodings of consequent 
mischief. . . . His ofTiee <if purveyor Avas commonly 
pxercised under protest ; and he interi)qsed between his 
mast^' and nA eel-i)ie, as, in other days, he wouhl have | 
throAvn himself betAvet'ii the imperiitl persciri and the 
point of a Moorish lanee.* KAeii A\hen so soAeroIy 
visited hy.gont that he quite lost tin' use of lus rig|ii 
arm, and coul^ neither raise a cup to his lips nor wij»e 
his yiouth, wc find the patient’s appetite keen as ever, 
and impelling him to eoinniit excehses on sausages and 
oliverf": and on one occasion, xHieii he coiii^laiiu'd of a 
sore throat, wiiich imiJe it diilieult for him to swallow,* 
it is anuishig to learn that his major-domo did not 
greatly deplore the inconvenience, but said scntt‘ii- 
tiously : ‘ Shut yoiir^moutli, and the gout Avill get well.' 

Dinner discussed, it Avas then Charles’s habit to hear 
his confessor read aloud from some favourjte*,divjnc — 
Augustine, Jerome, or Bernard ; then to e<uivt‘rse, droAv- 
sily indc*cd, and as the iulroduetiou to an hour’s riai). At 
three o’clock, the monks asscnibled fo hear a sermon or 
, leiiture, to Avhich the emperor ahvay.s listened with pro- 
found attmilion.' • The rest/)f the afternoon was^devoted 
ff) seeing people froiii court, in the afi'airs of 
which he did not cease to take marked interest : not | 
that he repented of his a^MVu;ation ; so far from ihat, he 
declin(‘d vario\l*i overtures Avliich proposed his return 
to his ancient dignities. His repose, ol)ser\es Mr 
Stirling, cai^iot have been troiihh'd with regrets for his 
resigned power, seeing that, in truth, he never resigned 
it at all, but Avielded it at Vuste as firmly as lie had 
wielded it at Augsburg or Toledo. ‘ He had given up 
little Iwyond the trappings of roy.alty ; and Ids was not 
a mind to regn't the pageant, the guards, and the gold 
sticks.’ It soon became known that the recluse at 
Yuste had as nmcli pow'cr as tlie regent at Valladolid, 
and the con\Tnt gate Avas accordingly besieged with 
suitors. Alis^ng and laboured dispatelies testify to 
his zeal in pol^ttl^Jl matters. His anxious eye appcur(*d 
to sweep the wmolc horizon of Spanish policy, ‘ Trom 
the war in Planders, he*Avould turn to tlie diplomacy of 
Italy or Portugal ; ansi his plans for replVnishing tlic 
treasury at Valladolid wore followed by remarks on 
•the garrisons in Africa,^hr the signal-tow'ers along the 
Spanish shore : he watched the course o^ilic vessel of, 
state Avith interest as keen as if the I**!# Averc still in' 
his OAvn hands ; and tflb successes ami ilsasters of his 
son afibeted him as if they Averrtfis clyn.’ Vespers 
and a ^hnderous supiKrr Avound up each 

His leisgre-time Avas variously occupioilA^lVIuch of 
it he gave to liis garden— raising terraces, plac^pg 
fountaina, and laying out parterres. He had always* 
been a loA^er of mature, and a qhcrisher of birds and 
fioAveia. * In one of his campaigns, fhc story w^as told, 
that a Swallow having bmlt hqr nest and hatchwi her 
yumii upon Us tent, :hc uronild not alloMr the tent |o be 
struck when the army its march, hut loft it 

standing ibr the sak^i 6f , lhe npnriier and brooil.’ 
Diocleshin wm not. iptofe enaiuotired of his cabbag 
than Charlos ^ Ii{b| laurels and pinks, h 
poultry ttUd SoihoUtties his spare 


Feeding his pet-birds* W'lis another favourite employ- 
ment. These gentle creatures appear to have succeeded 
in his affhetions the * stately Avdlf-hoiinds tliHt followed 
at bis heels in the days^when he sat to Titian.’ Such 
outdoor exercise as he indulged in, Avas taken on foot, 
or, if flic /Jout 4brhadc, in his Jitter — for the first time 
Ih.nt he mounted his pony, ‘he Avas seized Avi<rti a violent 
giddiness, and almost fell into the arms of lus attend- 
ants. Such w'jiH the last appearance in th^ saddle of 
the accomplished cavalier .... whose 8e.at aiuhhand on 
the hay-charger presented to him by our bluff King 
Hal, won, at i^ahiis gate, the applause of the Englisli 
knights, fresh from lliose tourneys — ^ 

M^herc«Fng];md a ic'd with Prance in jiride on the famous 
field of gold. * 

In fact, Mr Stirling’s remark seems cinplmtically true, 
that (yharleji’s mind ripened slowly, and his body 
decayed premalproly. As for tne former, ho may he 
wild to huNo liad no will of Ins own nntil ho Avas thirty 
years of a/^e — an unusually lardy dovcdojync'nt of so 
powerful a mind. As for the latter, he Avas aged in his 
in-inii'. In his youth, lie had been clistinguished for Jiis 
prowess against the hull and the boar, and his it’awearic*d 
skill in tracking the hear and aa'oII* OA'cr the hills of 
Toledo and (Jfnnada; yet, ere he had turned fifty, he 
Avas reduced to amuse himself by shooting CTOW'S and 
daAvs amongst the trees of his garden; and llic hand 
Avhieh had hec'ii so rc*ady to Avield lanee and to curb 
fretting charger, was so eiifoehled Avith gout, that it 
Avas sometimi‘s nmihle to break the seal of’ a letter. 

11c' was fend of talking over lii.s camj^aigns with his 
frcciiicnt visitor, the veteran Avila, avJio liad shared 
abd recorded them, and whose fijitt(.'ry of the emperor 
w'as hearty enough to excuse in some degrA^its c'xtra- 
vaganee. Amongst other unofficial visitors at Yiiste 
Avas Sepulvedd,' one of the liistoriographers-royal, and' 
the Fo-c'jilled *Tdvy of Spain.’ The emperor's two 
sishjrs, the queens of France and Hungary, also visited 
him in his seelusion; and, Jo the horror of his chiOnher- 
hiin, C'hiirles would not hear of their being lodged fi>r 
oi^e night Aviihin the cloisters, nor Avoukl he even offer 
them a dinner. The exci'llcuit Eleanor iiC France was 
an iiiAalid at the time, and lier deatli at no great 
interval deeply allected liim : he w'Opt bitterly Avlicm 
the news reachc'd him, and disiilayed an emotioa Avliich 
lie raix'ly felt and still more rarely i>(*rrnitted to he 
seen. Althoiigli lie Jiad been little studious of her 
h.appiiiess, w hen it crossed his policy, she Avas yet his 
favourite sister. ‘ There AAX*re hut fifteen months,’ he 
saicl; ♦ between us in ago, and in less than thatjjme 
shi^ll l)c Avith hei^onec more’ — ^^fulfille^l prcseJftimcnt. 
Tlie inmates of th^ convent altfiehed to the iiersoii of 
Charres; and *Avith whom he Avas most familiarly con- 
versant, Avere, besides Quixada, the chamlxiriain, and 
Torriano, the horologer already meiitioued, Gaztelu, 
the secretary, William van Male, the gentlcman-in- 
wailing, Aviiosc reading and scholarly illustration of the 
Vulgate beguiled many of the emperor’s sleepless 
nights; whose learning, intelligence, industfy, and 
cheerful simplicity, made liis presence indispensable in 
the royal cliamber, and avIio, moreover, was employed 
by Charles to j>ut into simpe Ms aspirations to a place 
among ‘roj^al authors;' Matliys, the physician, who 
duly chronicled in tedious Latin dispitebes every pill 
and potion Avith Avliieli he endeavoured to neutralise 
the daily poisons served up by the cook ; and Do Itogla, 
the confetyr, one of ‘ those monks who krtow liow to 
ntalie laddSs, to place and ^vour, pit the ippis which 
girt their aseotie loins.^ To these must ^ added the 
nafiie of Fray Juan de Ortega, the chief mmarnent of 
the convent, a man of ability atid ‘wlio 

enjoyed for a time the rotation of ; hdvl^ wrlttsfi 
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Lazavitli de 7om<!s,, tlic charniinpr p’areiit of tfioso living as iisiiiil, aiul eating vornciousl3\ *IIis dinner 
picaresque stories mu which niodorn . fiction fiad its beg&ii witJi a Ijirgc dish of cld-rries, or of strawberries, 
birth/ lift death, durihg the first summer of’Charl^fs’s sqiothercd in cream and sugar ; then came a highly- 
rosidcnce at Yuste,- deprivod,s tlie emperor and his seasoned pasty ; awd next tlie pThieii)i4 dish of tlio 
household of their favourite among tlie friars. repast, wAicluwas fJbqucnlly a ham, c^r some prepara- 

llis ‘sacred Ciosarenn Catholic niaji^ty — sii^ii was tion of rashers, the einperm’* being fond of the staplo- 
thc style tC^liarlos coptinued to enjoy -was highly jiroduct of haeon-ci^iiig Kstreniadura.’ Later in the 
jiopular among the monkisli brotherhood witli whom siunme!*, he ^'as again troubled with gout ; and his 
lie was di^iieilod. 'I’hey were as jiroud. as his house- apptdite failed so much, that lie sometimes lived for 
hold were ashamed, of liis friendly familiarity tow'ards daA on bread ind conserves. ProI^aSly luvniglit have 
them. lie alw^ny.s insisted on his eonfessor being seated lived for iicura on them — -liad he chusian ^ 
in his prosenc?c, nor would lie sanction the modest Karly in August, Iiis iihysician heeame so#iously 
man’s plea to be allowed to jump to Ids feet Avheii a alarmed about his slato, and fresh medical advice was 
tliird party entered. ‘Have no care of this ijiatU^. lielil expedient. 'I’lie cii^ieror’s'^lumglitfj^ were naturally 
Fray Juan,’ ho would say, ‘ si nee you are my father in direeted inore partieiilarly at such a time to religion 
confession, and I am equally pleased liy your sitting in and its rites. • 11c consulted his coi^essor about* 
my presence, and by your blu&hing when caught in the celebrating his own funeral -a ceyemoiiy whicli lias 
act/ He oeeasinnally broke the royal •C‘tiq net to of been iiiaecuratelyMescribed by Robertson and others, 
eating alone, and dined vith the .Jeromites of Yuste in who represent CMiarles as sliroiided and coflined during 
their refectory. He took a lively interest ein theii* solemnity. JMr ISlirling thus depicts the actual 
musical excrci.sos, and ‘ from tluMvindow of his bedroom scene, as it occurred on the 30th of^Vngiist 1558, 
his voice might often he heard to aecomjiany the chant lliree weeks juvvioiis to the emperor's decease : -‘The 
of the friars. His ear never failed to deteid a wnyig higli-altar, tlu' eatafalqiie^ and the whole church, ^hoiie, 
note, an<? the mouth whence it came; joid he would willi a hlazi'gaf wax-lights; the friar.s were all in their 
frequently mcuition the name of the olleiirler, with the places, at the altars, and in the choir, and tlio liouse- 
addition of some epithet savouring more* of the camp hold of tlie emperor attendc'd in deep mouniiig. VThc 
than the cloister.’ ^ pious monareh himself,” says Singueiu;a, “ was there, 

111 one rc.spect at least his cloister-life was prejudicial attired in sable wi'eds, and beariig a taper, to see 
to him — it fanned the flame of religious bigotry, to himself interred, and to eelehrato hiji own ohseqtiies,” 
which his previous converse w ith the world at large Wliile tin# sidemu mass for the dead wais sung, ho came 
liad been less favourable. So engrossed was he with foiavard and gave his taper into the hand of the 
ilu‘ admired performances of the Inquisition, that the oflici.aliiig jiriest, i^i token of his de.«ire to yield )ns 
subject made him for awhile iudiflereiit to all othe^ soul into the hanils of his Maker.’ The funeral-rites 
public afl'airs. His pi'rsomd convictions in favour of over, lie professed luuiself all the belter for them. ’ 
the Romislf Vreed seem to have been deeji and sincere. Next day he spent some time in his jjietv,ijt»gal lory f 
1 1 is attendance at mass was exemplary. During Lent, hung iiensively and loflg over a portrait of the hilc 
Ite regularly appeared on Fridays in hi.? jdaci' in the empres.'i, an<l then examined si^ic pieces by Titian and 
choir; ami at the end of tlie appointed prayers, others. ‘Having looked his last upon the imago of 
extinguishing his taper, he flogged himself ‘ with’ a the w ife of his youth, it seemed as if he W'cre now 
vengeahee/ Some of the scoiirges thus employed were bidding farmvcll, in tlie eontemplatiou of these other 
found, after Jiis death, in bis chamber, stained with favourite pictures, to the noble art which liad loved 
blood, and bewme sacred relics. Once within tl<i with a love w hicli cares, and years, and sickness could 
walls of YTist*, ho assumed all the passions and super- not quench, and that w ill ever be remembered wdth his 
Htitions of a friar. ’I’he jxipnlar mot about no two of belter fame.* A>'hilo thus engaged, his abstracted air 
his clocks going alike, apijlied to viirietie.s <»f creed, attracted the ga/.e of his jdiysician. * On being spoken 
which has In^en flatteringly ascribed to him, must have to, he turned round, and complained that he wnis ill. 
had soine*other parentage. It w^as probably, says Mr The do'itor telt Jiis pul.^e, anil pronouiieed him in a 
Stirling, in the lirst instance, launched wjaiuni liim ; fever.’ Attendants were summoned, and he w^as earrieil 
for it is melancholy to find that C'harles, in Spoking to the bed from wdiiidi he was to rise no nioj^ 
back oil the early religiou.s troubles of lii.s reign, nlway.s During lids, his last illne.ss, Jie^^crtfBnt times 
regretted that he had not put Luther to death wdieu deliricMs. High fever uiu! restlessi^l almost coii- 
he liad iimi in Ids iiower. Jii his revicwval of tlie past, stantly afliicteil him, in addition to tlie piuiis of gout 
‘ he thanked Go<l for the evil he had jx'cn permitted to and violent sickness, llis debility also heeame extreme, 
do in the matter of religious persecution, and repented Uii the lilth of September, the crowning rite of 
bini, in satdccloth and asbea, for having kejit lii.«! plighted^ extreme unction was admiiiistejred : of the two forma, 
word to a heretic. Religion wuis the cnehautcd-groimd he selected longer, wdiieh iiivolvtW the reading of 
whereon his strong will was paralysed and»hia keen Wie seven pc^itimtial psalms, a litany, and several 
intellect fell grovelling in the dust/ His ecclesiastical passnge.s of ;^^mure, through i4\ of which he made 
principles ho inherited from his ancestors, paternal aiul ilie proper in an audible voice, and at the 

maternalj and ho transmitted Ibem unimproved to his cquelusioiiV* iijjoeared rather revived than exlii^usted. 
descendants— a sorry boon for the Sjmnisli dominions. On the follq^dug day, he itskeil for the cucharist, and, 
During the first part of hU residence ift Yuste, the being rerfl^nded that after having receivet? extreme 
emperor’s health appeared to benefit by* ibt change, unotion, that sacrament was no longer necessary, the 
‘You e-antmt think,* writes Quixada; ‘liow well and dying man replied: ‘It may not be necessary, but it 
plump he looks; and his fresh colour is to me quite, is good company oa so long a journey. He received 
astonishing/ In apite of overeating, he slept well; the consecrated wafer with great devoutness, and was,, 
and his gout made itself folt only in occasional twinges punctilious in his anxiety swallow it, an act fhr 
— ‘ so eficetfittlly did the sonna-wdne coun|?ract the whicl?he was now almost pliysically mconipetent. At 
sirup of quinces wliich ha drank at brernkfast, flie eveis-tidc he lay in a |tupor, but now and then nml1(lh^ng 
Utiine-wine whlOh washed down his mid-day meal, o^rayer, with uiditted eyes. His physician, siqbd b/ 
the beer whldi, though denounced by the doctor, was tllS^icdside, occasionaliy feeling his pulse, and w1i1s{^t* 
the habitual beverage of the patient whenever he -was inj^ the group of anxious spectators : *^»;ipajesty 
thsrs^/ As the winter of Jp67 drew on, how'cver, his has %t 4wo hours to live— but one hour— but half im i 
ailments increased in nmnl;^ and Intensity'. With the hour.f The monung dP the 2lfit of dawned 

spring of 1558, his health partially revived under a — St Matthew’s Day^ ills prickly attendant whispered 
<x>urse of iBariK^riHa and liquorice: In May, he Was in his car exhortations fbunded oh , that apostle’s 
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career. Tliese the emperor interrupted by saying: 

* Tlic time is come : bring mo the candlca and* the 
crud/lx * — cherished relics, wliicli he had long rese^vfd 
*for lliia last*hourt Ho received -them eagerly, and 
clasped the crucifix to Ips bosoifi, and Jieard to 
say quickly, nS if replying to a call : * Now, Lord, I go.* 
Ills fingers relaxed tiicir hold ol the crticifix, wdiich 
the primate therofoi'c took, and Held up befofc hku. 

* A few moments of death-wrestle between soul ^nd 
body follo^tcd ; niter whieli, \^ith his eyt'S fixed on the 
Cross, anc^ with a voit‘0 loud enough to be heard outside 
the rdbm, he cried : “ Ay, Jesus ! ” and expired.* 

To tlie last, Charles loved his cloistered retreat. 
Thither ho hail come, cfiarmed^by the religious gloom 
of inoiiachism, upon an oiitranco into wlii^li he had 
“settlej with Iris empress — altliough thif^r joint purpose 
was thwarted by l^gr death. His grief at that ocenr- 
rence only enhanced his longing for*scclusioii from the 
fret and stir of worldly existence. 

AVith a^e, with cavea, with maLulirs o])prost, 

• He sought the refuge of conventual rest. 


tho'xKings of betrayed friendship and mircquitcd love to 
be in store for him, ho rushes up to tlieni indignantlj', 
an^ feels' them beforehand. These, however, are enii ar- 
able hy the brave and 'tecornful ; hut the loneliness of 
Ins being is an immortJil pang. How ierit that he is not 
imdeiftood by "his fellow -men'? Why is hc^ a single, 
solitary atom in this tremendous universe, Monging to 
no system, and the object of no sympathy? If ho 
cannot he loved, lie will at least make himgplf foanid : 
lie cultivates an awful head of hairj and if. his pro- 
fession is intended to he a i>caceable one, addicts him- 
self, with stern resolution, to the moustache. Seldom 
he' laughs; but he is an adept at the smile for 
have no name in ©ur language, although the 
French indicate it by the w'ord r leaner, cxiiressiiig 
the alarming Iiilaiuty of a dcatli’s head. It is no wonder 
that his (prospective) miseries should drive him to take 
refuge in soda-water and Inivajmalis, since ho ranks 
himself among .those castaways of the world who are 
^u*i\iloge«l to have recourse, in their isolation, to intem- 
perance awd crime ; repeating, with the proud despair 
of a Fallen Angel, the Byronic lines — 


Andtthough disa])pointmcntg and ^vexations followed 
liim even there, he d^il not seek wholly iA vain. Cer- 
tiiinly, he was not of those wlio are ever seeking rest 
and ^lulii]^ none. The cloister was to him, in more 
than one sense, tlie ante-chamber to the tomb ; and its 
peace prc.=:enled aftd realised to him sonic of the 
‘ sublime attractions of the grave.* 


THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. 
Wnor.vEn has witnessed the w^onderf of electro-biology, 
must be aware that a power exists in nature to convert 
^ carpcdSiubM«^)artorro of a cup of fnilk into 

a gloss of champagne, and a pianoforte into a Iiorse : at 
least to make the individual operated upon believe in 
these mctamoflihoses, wdiich is the same thing in so far 
as his .existing sensations arc concerned. Now, if vc 
suppose thlfci power to reside in the mind of the individual 
himself, who thus exercises at one and the same time 
the volition of the operator and the docile faith of the 
patient, we shall make the first step toAvards coinj,re- 
lieridiiig tlio mystery of tlic Sentimental Young Lady. 
But we must go further. We must suiiposo ^lat tlii.s 
process is not merely experimental, not merely the sub- 
ject-matter of a stance, but the habit of years, carried 
on througBtfctell the phases of young latlyhood. Tlie 
danger is, thaf the idea is once fairly taken hold of, 
wc shall find a philosophical doubt rising in our minds, 
as to which is truth and which halluciflation, for an 
endriring impression i.s, to all praetical purposes, a 
reality ; and we |hall l3e at some difiicul^in deterinin- 
ing— supposing us to bo deliberate any conseientioiw 
inquirers — ^tvhether tfie luanoforte is^jj^lly a horse, or 
the horse really a pianoforte. perplexity, Ijoav- 

cver, us only cliug to tlie consldei^ion, that the 
metamor^osis is primarily the productioi^^hc^young 
lady’s Will, and wo shall have some eliancc m stopjjing 
shori of absolute bewUdermt;nt. But all this we are iit 
hopes of eetti«>g in a elcarex Ijglit as we got along, 
although judicious readers will doubtless m^ike allowance 
for the tnetapliysicgiabscyraty of the subject. 

The sentimental Luly has a family ^resemthmee 
to the sont^ental ^tlq^iau, but persoilally 

they Bre:p utilike pit Ih^ fto relatives at j/i. 
The coarseness and of tlie masculine ampLal 

modify hU sentimnjUtfiiHty. .Ho w not. inej[ai:|poly, 
/ but severe. The haS elated his soul 
cipatjou. He b^tbw#Iiis coillempt ,and dntestatioii 
upoum^khid in the ibnp of nn adtimcc. Knowing 


Tlfni the spirits that still float above the wrcclj^of happi- 
ness 

Are drj\cn o'er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess ; ^ 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
Tlie shove to* which their shivered sail can never stivteh 
again ! 

This ymin.g gcntleniau finds tlie W'orld he defies an 
ugly cuslonier. It thrashes him into good-ijiiinour 
with it. It knocks him about till ho has no breath fur 
yituperation. His betraying friend helps Jiim out of 
ii spunging-hoiise, or he lieip.s the other, which is all 
one. He marries his unroquiting love ; aitA discovers, 
to his consternation, that he has changed her hito a 
Mill*. All lift corners arc finally rubbed ofl* by Ibt 
eoUisioiis of time ; likewise the hair from the crowm <>1* 
hits head. He becomes fond of ease and long stories 
and sipping claret j he giipw^s gouly and ol'esc ; he dies, 
and is buried. 

t The sentimental young lady i.s quite a difTereiit 
person. She is more melam’holy tbuip severe, more 
plaintive than \itupcrative. There is a mystery in her 
sadness wliicli i>iques the curiosity of others — perhaps 
Jjer OAAm. 8Iie has various dililculties to- struggle with 
in a Avorld that seems to be made up of luttagonisms 
betAveen iniud and matter. Her tendency to mnbonjioiht 
is kept down only by the ceaseless anxiety it cost.s her ; 
apd aldislresj-ing appetite forces her to fill sorbs of 
cxpwlieiitSw' At dinner, sheAvill trouble you for^>thi».r 
more than Ibc *side-bone of alSliicken, ‘as she is not 
partial to anlma^ food,’ and as' she had eaten enough 
of bread and butter before the company ctune in to 
'remove the sensation of hunger. It is to tins delicacy 
of eating, in fact, she owes the faint ixjrftirao included 
by Barry^Cornwall among the attributes of beauty, but 
udiich llio coarser Byron alludes lo as smelling of bread 
and butter. We admit, however, that there is some 
want of science Iwtrayed in the young lady’i^pvococd- 
ings on this point, bread and butter containing in 
re.dity mulh more of the fattening principle tluni 
animal food w however, she does all for tlte best, ILstcn- 
iug, p(K>r girl, to the crackling of her ijoraage-strings, 
as if they Avore so many pistt^^shofs fiijSi by an 
ambushed assassin at her peace* .pother misery is 
tbo tulear suilUsion to whkli her liable, l o 

spread tnf hue of over tlic polo sump’s chock 
more hypocrisy of aa|nre; irai i'^Jsoses it as 
far as pedrl-powder and internal, 
is seldom entirely suc<^ssfhl, the. W 
every other spot, lingering oipoosiohl^ ^ 
remarkaMe pheniwnei^,t|tti»ije^:^ 
from wine. . Ik''’' , ♦ 

The sentjimeutal yiohhg hri ' 

i’co^pojudenee^ eiibho^h 

I ^ ^11 I 





a single iiidividualt ^ This is the serious business of her catiyc with the world, but iipt on the subject of her 
life. On (;pining down stairs in the morning, she darts earlier history. No man krK)Wfl to tliis day the nature 
upon the basket on the liall-table like n bird of prey. oS ker written correspondence, or the secret of her 
At other post-hours, she wiitchds at the parlour window. confidentjAl whisi)crs. In the ineaiflirne '%hc gives way 
She has learned to interpret the physiognfgny nf the to her naiurai tendency, thnv(*s on w^nt she eats and 
postman, •between whom and her there is gnulually drinks, acquires a good roubd comfortabUj armful of a 
developed if masonic intelligence. Sometimes he shakes waist, while Ihe warjh hue of lualth, subsiding from the 
his head, and says, ‘No, miss,* witli a deprecating look; tafitalisiiig position it had taken up on her nose, dif- 
aiid at ottair times puts the lookcd-for letters into her fue^s itself over her ripe cheeks. Ijer d(‘liealc voice 
hands confidentially, and passes on as if relieved from a grows distinct* mid ma ^only ; ar»l her laugh rings 
responsibility. What is the subject of these letters? shari» and clear through the room; In thcfcourse of 
AV'e dare not coiyecturc ; hut wc have a dim impresMon time, she h;is any rensonnblo numljcr of childA'n, or 
that they relate mainly to metaphysics, and contain t^e any unreasonable number; and she takes special care 
true, key to ever so much of the philosophj^ t>f lite. that not one of them shall hiivi? any cluuicc of turning 
But we must here advert — and not without indi^iation out a Sentimental Young Lady. 

— to the prncfice this young lady lias of crossing her * ^ • 

leltcvs. This she perpetrates not only vertically, but ~ T 

often diagonally to bo#t ; lliereby eonvertfiig the letter G E O G B A P TI I C A L P B O G BESS 


into a dense congeries of scratches, as anintelligible as 
the Bo^etla Stone would have been if its threb inscrip-* 
tions had been jumbled together. It was oui* intention, 
ve may hint to those concerned, if a certain borough 
that slialLbe nameless, had not un accountably rejecjled 
our protfered services in parliament, to‘ introduce a 
hill bringing this ofienceT-ut present ree]i.oiied a mere 
immorality — ^into the category of criminal misdemean- 
ours, visited by lengthened iniprisomnei’rf, bread and 
water, and the deprivation of pen an<l ink. 

*i'lu‘ Bentimcntal young lady has n.Mially another 
friend, who resides in the next street. They take 
solitary walks together; they go to one another’s 
houses at all sorts of odd times ; they are id ways seen 
speaking to each other confidenti;illy, and are nevei 
overheard., No one knows the nature of their inter- 
communications. When a third person approaches, 
lliey look at eacli otlicr wariiingly, ayl are silent. 
1'heir private business follows them everywhere ; and 
when they meet in the evening, they sit side by sl^e, 
wbisiHjring in a corner of tlie room. They <’ouv(‘r8e a 
great deal, too, with their eyt%, exchanging the looks it 
is customary to designate as ‘ meaning,* when people 
don’t know wjifit tliey mean. * 

It might l)c* supposed that the scnllmcnlal young 
lady would be in love with the sentimental young 
gcmtloinan ; but tliis never happens. Her cliosen one, 
both in mind and person, is the most common- place 
specimen of his sex. All the qualities slic adores in 
him are electro-biological ; and between her and her 
friend ho is made up into a figure which l.-i.s own 
mother would not kuow. Even when he laugh j at ,U*r 
ftaitiiAMiit — of which )•.» cannot make V^'Jid’br tail— she 
is delighted ; for it is not to be exiK'cli'd tlial these 
shocking men should comprehend if woman like* her. 
She thinks, however, that he is imjircssioiiahle. llis, 
temlencies are all right; and by degrees she will be 
able to refine and elevate him. This must be done 
before marriage: and there is no liiirr^ To Iw 
‘engaged* is paradise, with marriage looldng beauti- 
fully bli^ in the distance. She never would xjaixxTy, if 
she could help it, but always be gohig to be married : 
it is 60 delicious to be in a contniuiil^myslery, to 
exclinngo conccious looks with him, and meaning ones 
with Her firicod, and to hear people whiSpaing about 
her as sUe enters the room. ISho has, in fact, an 
instinctive misgiving as to marriage. 

And tto wbUder; for that is tlic end of the senti- 
mental ypunf lftcly, Iffc sooner is the magig ting on 
her iingiiiri ^au the hallucination vanishd, and ^be 
sees nOtypg her bilt pianos, carpets, and imlk 
cmd abandons bread and butter, and tables 

lb Hnirnal food and two glasses of 
w^ gives 

nfTbi'd^iiaiiig ajft bjr and .by rarely wtit^ 

W fool# that something dias come 

, of her own accord the 
M married lady grovrs communi* 


Tgii presidents of the Koyal Gcogriiphicid Society arc 
accustomed to deliver to the members vf that useful 
corporation un auiimil address, in which they contrive 
to embody all th.it is m w^^or .striking in tlui history and 
progress of j^ography for the preceding twelve months. 
From ‘ penny maps ’ to ‘ anomalous tides,* from the 
laying down of a slioal to the delerininatioirof a ifioim- 
taiifs height “-everything is pressed into the record. 
Apart from their bcientific \iilue, these addresses con- 
tain linn'll that is popularly interesting, ami we shall 
inaUe a brief abslr.act of one or two of tbo last deli- 
vered, for the inforwiation of our readers. First of all, 
M’o are informed fliut, from the fund employed for the 
promotion of geOf;ra])]iieal discovery, Iwenty-li guineas 
were awarded to Dr Wallin oftlelbingfo«,:k ^As\ravel5 
and researches in ‘ a large i>ortion of the peninsula of 
Arabia, hitherto untrodden by*Europeans,’ in the years 
1810 to 1810. As the region is one hift; Utile known, 
and as the doctor is iicrfectly conversant with the 
languages of the East, and considers the Afab mode of 
life preferable to that imposed by conventionality and 
civilisation, he is to be sent out again to make further 
exidoratiuns, as soon Jk. .sufiieient sujiplios can be raised. 
Oui- govcnmieiit and the East India Company have 
contributed L.L*()0, but ns this sum i.s not considered 
adequate, the Grand Duke Constantine, president of 
the Imijeriiil Geographie!’! Society of Stl^tershurg, 
has been asked Ibr further rod, and answer 

comes, the liardy Sw'ede w’ilt again scnol'lh. A similar 
amount of tNventy-five guineas has also been given to 
Mr Brunner 'for (?xploi\di()ii of the Middle Island of 
New Zealand— tl lilt on which the Canterbury Colony is 
founded. Ik traversed 2U0 miles of#?oa6t, and a good 
filiee of the i^'rior, and hud to rough it jiretty severely 
for greater l^jTof the days that his adventurous 
journey lasted, trnt'ing the courses of several 

rivers, and diocovering inland lakes: accordinjr to his 
report, greater part of the island is ‘barren and 
miprofltablo.’ 

Dr Rac, one of the most persevering of , the searchers 
for the missing Frpnkliu expedition, Has had thp, So- 
ciety’s gold mcilal awarded to him * for his survey of 
BootJ^ia, under most severe firivations, In 1848 ; and for . ; 
his recent explorations on foot and in boats of the coasts 

f Jaston aiid^ Victorhi lands, by wifich niaiiy;i*iv- 
: addltions*have been made to the ^oglrkphjr of 
tic regions/ Tlie greater part of journeys, 
amounted to nearly 4000 miles, wus perlfemed 
sry slender reEDurces*^ ^ 1^, bas sliewn 
how much may lie aSeomplmbd by resolute persevo- 
ranco, even unider the uufavom^ttf lirciimstAnccs. 
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A sccoml medal vas ^iven to Ciiptuin 11, Stracliey, 
of iIjo ICast India Cornnany’s service, ‘ hist oxteAsive 
explorations and eurvej's in Western Tibet/ Hei%^i8 
Appointed to* determine the liinUs of llajs^h Goolab 
Sing’s territoryt and has’piade acqLuaintccl with a 
region 500 miles in length, bordertng on China, hereto- 
fore uridescribed ; and another iwrCion ofl the IKanktoii 
our maps will now be filled up. ^ 

The coa^ survey'” of the JJritish islanids, and other 
parts of i)ur cmpii-e, is still carried on ; the southern 
and cistern shores of England are those now under- 
going examination, wh^e Capt^ii Jjoecdicy is pursuing 
his inquiry intb the tidal pheiioinona of the North Sea. 
#A grand cha|jt of the lower course of Uie Tyne, OC feet 
in length, has been laid down on a sciiU* of 27 inches to 
the mile; and the lluinhcr is being Thurvej^ed from tlu^ 
sea up to Goolo, and will be shnihirly noted, it boiii^^ 
found of essential importance to i)rcservc cvideiice*of 
the situation ^f banks and shoals for fiilnrc refercjico; 
especially as that vast slioal, the J)oggerl)ank, is sahl 
to b5 rising higher every d;i^', and in so^ne places so 
near to the surface, ffs to become a formidable dangci\ 
The geological survey is also progressing ; the sh(‘et mai>s 
of North Wales are finished, and those for the Slafford- 
shire coal-field aiahthc Derbyshire niiniitg district, are 
in a forward state; the latter arc to contain tracings of 
the mineral veins, 'which will render them*p«‘trticularly 
valuable. Such inbonrs, however, arc not contined to 
EnglantI, they are going on in most of the countries 
of Europe. , The *'J\)i>ographical fttirvey of Sweden,’ 

I to comprise 2G0 sheets, is actively persevered with ; tlic 
Vrigonoi^;trjfaJ^ survey of Knssia Jnis been im progress 
for thjrty^eai?, not more ihan about one-fourth of 
the European portion of«that great empire i" coniphdcd ; 
France, Tvassja, and Austria, too, are busy with what 
we call ordniuu'e maps, all of tlu* most compr<‘honsive 
character. Our Irigonoinotvical survey of India is 
extending, having reached the meridian of J.iah(/re, in 
the Punjab territory, besides the lines woi'king in other 
direction.^, tlie whole of whicli will cvenlnally he united 
in one great scheme, forty sheets being already engraved. 
Tliose; with the surveys in America, tlie West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, in the Australian seas, and Indian 
Archipelago, shew that we are daily arriving tit more 
accurate gcograidncaJ knowledge. 

Again : we have further information concerning tliat 
little-knt?^*(lS<^ntry lying between the Illack and 
Caaphm Seasi^^f Babylonia, and other interesting 
localities in Asia Minor, of which maps are in pre])ara- 
- tion. And going further cast, we iind that a eon.si<UT.il)lo 
extent 4>f the interior of Borneo has been explored 
by Dr Schwancr, wh<^ by availing himself of rivers 
hitherto supposed to he nimavigablc, bi^gaiiuHl more 
knowledge of the interior regions vast island 

than has hitherto botn found practicj||llo. Several of 
the South Sen islands, too, hav(^^^ the Buhjeet of 
more ^'curate exploration and survey than heretofore; 
and we arn>told of Hawaii, that it has made such rajiid 
advancjM •since the beginning of the preseiift century, 
when its condition was nearly the sanuf as when Gbok 
visitctl it, * tltat Christianised men arc met at every 
tuh^ habited European attire ;Jiouses with glazed 
windows have sA^rsoded the wigwem-hiits ; the canot‘s 
hft,ve given way to sdn^n^s and «hii>s ; and instead of 
utter jignorahee, the natwa are instrutsted by •three 
weekly newsimpers/ ^ ;()f \ the iMeans, a diffeaeiit 
at^eount is giybn ; amsding to Captain Erskine of tba 
JhvunHuh^ Iht^y faddkited to cannibaliam wa 
degree neither known and sJnpwr|pn<l 

ci^ws are slangbter^ by tbm and devoured, «sfiu<di 
a cTk»ire t<:< eif htitnan dash, as thnn a refi^ous 
yduty which theyf ii^vo long obsirvcd, notwil^taMlng. 
au the mnoastr*mccaof mlwdbnaries. 


Turning to Africa, we find bj-^a series of levellings 
recently, carried across the Isthinus of .Suez, that 
instead of there being a diflerenco of thirty feet 
between the level of the Ked Sea rind that of the Medi- 
terranean,, as has so long been believed, tlicre is in 
reality little of none — an intiJrcsting fact, 'a'hicli will 
be still further verilied during the progress of the 
railway-w'orks to be set on foot in that locality under 
the superintendence of Mr K. Stephenson.-^' Ilow the 
past and iireseiit will be brought together by having 
light thrown on ancient geography by modern enter- 
prise! Besides this, an attempt is being made to solve 
another iiiqwrtant problem in the Valley of the Nile. 
Eepsiifcs has stated in his gi\*at 'work on Egypt, that 
this river formerly Ilowed at a niucli higher level than 
HOW', having in the course of ages worn flway its bed to 
a tieplh of Iw'cnly-st ven feet ; and this statement being 
disputed, a A(*ep pit or w'cll is k^be sunk at Heliopolis, 
with a view to examine the strata and deposits thnuigh 
•which it‘How'8, and thereby deteriiiiiie if any and what 
eliangt‘ hav taken place. The W'ork for this pur])()se is 
under the direelion of Mr Leonard Horner, who ilefrays 
tlu‘ cost w'ilh a portion of the annual grant jdaooil by 
govoriiinenfc *at the disposal of tlie Jioyal Society ; 
which has lately received a consignment of cases filled 
with specimens of the earth taken from the excavation, 
^lianwhile appears that, like Sweden, the Arabian 
Gulf-region and Abyssinia are undergoing slow and 
gradual upheaval. In aJdition to these researches, 
acthe explorations are going ou in the north, east, 
west, and south of Africa, ami more than one treaty of 
eomniere(‘ Juis been signed hetw’een JCiigland and the 
petty monarehs of the interior. The llev. Mr Living- 
ston announces the (‘xistenee of another larfje bike, 2(K» 
rndes north-west t;f that now known as Hake Ngami; 
the gn.‘at Laki' q'chad is being navigated by European 
b(»als; and ekorts are being made to ri*ach those mys- 
terious mountains in which tlie Nile is supposed to 
rise, for, as Cajitain Smyth observes, ‘no Kurope.'in 
traveller, from ik'uee downwards, has yet seen fts true 
source.* 

• III America also, the .same j)orsevering spirit of 
inquiry i.s exhibited: every month ill*w facts art* 
brought to light, or old ones verified, and the vessels 
of the British and Amerieaii navies arc diligently and 
accurately surveying the coasts. The examination of 
the Oregon and (kdilbrnia shores appears to have been 
carried on under peculiar diiUeuUies by Ideuteiiant 
4^^Art^m^, an Aiiiericaii officer, 'who died rwentfy at 
IVnanru ‘ He arrived in (’alifornia with a bin.-ili 
vessel during tl^e worst phase ^^f the gold-fe^»jj?^ Hf& 
crew' revolted find deserted, and on one occasion pitched 
into, the sea an *officer, w’ho, by the merest miracle, 

! drifted* to the shore, and was restored to life. The 
‘mutineers were pursued, eaptured, and 1 winged ; but 
w'bih* pushing Ids labours, the active commander Inid 
been oblig^jd to manacle his men to their boats.’ ’i'hi*n, 
in anotlier quarter of the same conntry, lUrthcr exami- 
nation has .added to our knowledge of the now territory 
of Utali, the head-quarters of the Mormons, whose pro- 
ceedings of late liare attracted much attention by their 
singularity.* I’hc physical situation of tho country 
described as •‘very curious: surrounded on all sides 
by frightful rocks, covered with snpw or saline offlo- i 
rcseences. The vast basin b which those }>odplo have | 
phiccd their city is Ibrtilc, healthy^ and Oistimated to be. 
capable of readily supporliiig a niillion olf ; it is 
alwut SCCgjnilcs in diameter, and eloVntW^^MKilP or 5000 
foA above tl»e sea.* It c?onliins that : hotly 

o( water 'known as, tho Great BiM l^akei. of /which 
Captain StaUsbury, the toppgrnpldolii * 

*It has no outlet ;* adda i 
what I have seen^ tliat fieMier fd'OOTn 

of the Mqrmom) nor the ow 
i utility to cknmiierdel \<^''' \ i - , 

r 'Hiese are but a ihw 
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inveatijration for the j>ast two years, and coming ones 
give promise of still further knowledge, seeing that 
scientific i^istruments iind resources arc every t\jiy 
multiplying, and are i)roduccd ifi greater perfection. 

^ ^ ^ 

\ I S I S* 

This is a book that wdll i)robably be misunderstood by 
the word^tchers and linc-aiid-pluniniet critics. They 
will describe it as only another tour in Egypt, that 
tells nothing new', and can tell nothing new, since 
everything lias been already told a score of times. 
And this is to some exteijt a fact — ^yct qiiitc untru». 
The book is a tour in a terribly ho travel led country, 
and it adds noanore to our knowdedge of Egyiit than 
the Senlhnental Journey does to our knowledge of 
Eraucc. Yet, like tliaj W'ork, it is full of ii^jvelty ; it is 
full of pictures absolutely original ; aixl although the 
people it treats of, and their classes and oceupalions, arc* 
the same that have become so familiar to u3, they arc 
rc'presentcd in a light so strange as to be sometimes 
startling.# In many respects, tlie author contra- 
dicts all former travellers. To him, the eoiintry, even 
in its wildest and dreariest aspects, is a j^aradise ; and 
the character of the very worst of the inj^ahitants has 
points of relief that enchant him. The reason is, that 
he carried his ow-n atmosphere with him, through wliich 
he saw' and felt ; or that he diffused his own spirit 
throughout the whole of visible nature, till the objects 
he beheld seemed to heconie a ])ortion of himself, and 
ho of tl^cm. To understand this, it is oidy iiecessar/ 
to read tht? following eloquent hurst, elicJted during 
a morning stroll in Nubia: — ‘(Jod only knows what 
l^ceasioncd the pleasure 1 thou felt in being alone, 
seeing I am the least solitary creatun; u]>on earth ; hpt 
it was .a pleasure ; and day after da 3 ' I sought it, some- 
times before the faintest daw^i had reddened the cool 
orient, somctiiijcs in the depth of night, when tlj^ 
moon, w'alkir^ with her white feet over the desert, 
invested sand, rcK'ks, and ri^c*rs with the pale sjdeii- 
dours of a mimic da^'. One nioniing, having risen and 
landed considerably belbro dawn, 1 found some difli- 
culty ill following the path, and thereforo, proceeding 
beyond tlie narrow strip of cultivation, directed my 
footsteps southward over the sand, along the lu^lgc of 
tj|e prickly mimosas w hieli separated tlie desert fn/fu 
the vaittf’. llow^ entire was the sileill’e of this still- 
,iiess I There existed nothing to fciy, yet 1 was^ not 
altogether without a certain vague apprehension that 
some evil might befiUl me ; hut this did not amount to' 
a sense of real danger, otherwise it would have sent me 
back to the river; but the feeling w^as just smflBcieutly 
strong to enable me, with Gray's school-boy, to “ snatch 
a fearifW«joy.” The moon on one side of the heavens 
was going down, while on the other I looked in vain 
for that pfearly gray which comes fortli lilfo a modest 
spirit into the sky, to amiounec tho #n}»p oiudi of 
AurorsL 3<>otn time to time, I paused and gazed 
around ^ } and though years, long years, have passed 
since that morping) I am deeply grateful still for the 
delict 1 tynciijoyed. 

'Let me jmt appear extravagant if I dedtre, that 
the wh^jj^iUriiverae seeinetljo have mclteti, withalUts 
into soul. The idea did not present 
that I was a part of what I saw, but thafl 
wijta Tlw cpnacioasness of all things around 

w injt mine^ or else I lent my 
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consciousness to t\ic material universe. I know not 
howSa man mnv be brought ijito such a frame of mind, 
bi^t this I know, that to taste again of similar enjo^'- 
nicnt, 1 w'ould willingdy, luu] 1 the i)#»wer,«traverbc lialf, 
the earthy mid moigi other persons, I feel assured, 
w'oiihV do the same. The ifAarni, how^cver, may have 
consisted in •the eoi^bination of circumstances. All 
around > me toy extended the immeasurable desert, 
clothed wiili lights and shadows of the strangest kind 
by 1,hc setting* moon. Hero w'cr^ fatchc^ of wdiite 

sand convertcfl by the nufgic of light into snow'-drifts ; 
and there arose pinnacles of glittering rocks, ^slntjithed 
apparently in silver, and piercing the. amothy-stino 
ether, alive with clustt‘I^ig conutellatioiis. At distant 
intervals, 1 caught a glimpse of the Mile,^ts mirror-like 
surface slighlly* tremiili)iis m the fadiiij^ moonlight.* 
And then the lirmamonl --was it not full of God All 
the fables, all the •I’eligion, imleccl all the inbllcctual 
life of ancient (Greece, si'emeil to he painted there it) 
LA’i^rla sting cttlonrs. lOvery eonsteibition evohed or 
evoked a w'orld of thought. There Arjy steered its 
eternal voyage toward Colchis, there the migVly 
liiinttT Orion drew his glittering bow, there the vhgin 
(.’assiopcia s.y; on her staiVy throne, and there tho^iair 
of Berenice Avaved in golden bi’ighPncss among the gods. 
AlK>ve all these, extended lovingfy aci'oss tljp heavens, 
the white track iiusde. by the milk of Hera’s breast, 
which, as it ft*ll from the siimmi^ of Olympus, was 
converted into coniitlcss stars.’ 

This cxii'iV't is the key to the book ; whieli will now 
he seen to (‘ontain tlu‘ imaginative traveller’s vioAvs of 
Egyptian life and scenery. vSiieli vieAvs, it will be 
ohsm-ved, arc by m^lnc^ans inconsistc'nt Avitb correctness 
ill fact. ’J lie facts may be true, though seen tlirongh 
a i>oi*lie^l medium; and, iniJeed, there a re^ various^ 
portions of the Aoliimes^AAhieli discover a*. .lAtwdncss 
of observation by no means common e\eii among the 
most prosaic of traATilers. AVc Avonld rather tiii’ii. 
hoAvever, in the meantime, to the personfll ebaraeter of 
the traveller, since that bad so great an influence on 
the iin])ressions he received. 'I'bis curious bit of aiito- 
hiograidiy he givi*s ajnopos of some speculations on the 
Bedouins. ‘1 regard what I am now writing very 
much in the light of a confession, intended not by any 
means to exalt niALself, but tliat the reader may bo 
gratified b}' thinking boAv niiicli more AA'isely ho or she 
has thought ainl acted than I have. For this reason, 
all the truth — as far at least as it is connected witli 
the subject— shall out here. Shortly' after marriage, I 
retired with my aviI'o to a count ly-toAA ^n ii ^ he sea- 
shore, fiu' the purpose of n. luring amj^’^rying out a 
plan Ave had lung formed. 'Ibis was U) leave C’hrifton- 
lUari altogether, traverse the MeditcrraiK^aii, and join 
some of the ‘tribes of Bedouins in the desert about 
FidniAra. To enable mo to carry Ibis design iiuo 
execution, l^tiuliod^jissiduousl^" the .^rabic language, 
ijnd read dail^^ Ihe iiorau and the histories and tradi- 
tions of ; «ihat J inigld not on my arrival 

among, the Ishwttij^u be an eiTlirc stranger to their ! 
S3'steiu of ideas anti 'belief. That avo did not pursue ■ 
mid perfect this plan, was oAviiig to no caprice of infir- ■ 
mity of nurpose on our part, but to the adi?'<^‘se infiu- ; 
eneji’s of uirtune ; and now' that the time for realising ' 
the wishes of those clays has gone by, tuxtl given me i 
other tics and prospects, I confess it has boea one of 
tbe lasting n*grct!»*of my life, that wc wore not %hcn 
enabled to make the desert our home, amid tbosp tierce 
and lawless wanderers, wlnf scorn the yoke of sultOn . 
OT BOclia; and arc to all intents and purposes their 
maslers.’ After tlihi, the following will Amuse s ! ♦ Will 
t\ reader pardon me if 1 exhibit a trait Of peritk^ul 
vaHty ? When X arrived at Thebels, I iiad.dnOjOf the 
han^iinest beards in the world ; black os 
desc&dmg iil curls and waves o\^r breast. I’his 
Avas I great reeominepdatioh ^ xW among the Arabs, 
ami t fear I must attribute toR much Of IHo irifluenOe 


I possessed over them. Often and often, while passing 
along the streets of Goui^iou, Kamac, and J^jUxoi^ the 
women and the old men, os they sat on the Btoj;ie 
^muHtahah bcejdo their doors, would exclaim to ^ach 
other: “WallaJi, has not* ho a/)eiirdL”* e.St John 
adds, that this fhagniilceiltr beard has long since gone 
to the tomb of all the CapulctsJ^ That ‘may be true 
of the identical ♦ commodity of hair ; * butiif it liUs gowe, 
it has left behind it, to onr certain knowledge, a very 
respcctablc,8ucc(^pr. » * 

Imagine tbo figure this bo&rd would cut at a break- 
fast iis the desert like £bo one thus described : ‘Just as 
tlie sun shewc<l liimsclf above the Arabian mountains, 
we reached a sheik’s tomh,^ old, dilapidated, and 
deserted. Here we determined to breakfast, and Abou- 
*Znid and Mcjiammcd kindled their chtircoal flro in tbo 
iiitci^or, while we sat on the sand witliont, leaning 
lazily against the wall, smoking oui* pipes, and feeling 
the pleasant warmth of the sun falling on our eheeks. 
My reputation as a philosopher has long ago been d«:fe 
for with thof reader, and tluTofore T need affect no 
rcstrve, hut go on indulging willi more Homeric free- 
dom J;h.an Homer himself, in my descriptions of eating 
and drinking. Just imagiilo a sheik’s t*omb on tlie 
edge of the desert, surrounded by fine soft sand, studdeA 
here and ^.hero with the delicate feathery mimosa, 
whose fresh, bright green leaves were put gently in 
motion by the mofning hn'oze ; imagine the emerahl 
valley before us, and bcliind the Libyan waste, with 
the consciousness we were just about to extem' upon it ; 
then imagine five camels, crouched like so many huge 
cuts on the sand, eating perfeotlj^ at their case the 
prickly plants, which, to save Ihtni the trouble of 
nicttion, Mohamractl had cut and thrown before them ; 
Jjistly, ittagiiic brim iningi bowls of coffee, aron^utic and 
rich wifli xrtSm, fresh white cakes covered with 
marmalade, kahobs cractUug fi'otn the fire, eggs, fresh 
cheese, and half-a-dozen other luxuries, with an appetite 
like a M'olf’s, Aid you will bo able to form some id<‘a of 
the breakfast wo made over the rcniuins of some dear 
old derwislf, who probably had spent his life in doing 
gowl, and now in death lent bis tomb as a breakfast 
parlour to a couple of wandering infi<1els from the 
west ! ’ 

Mr St Jolin had an opportunity of seeing one of the 
famous slave-hunting parties on the mareli liomewards 
from the interior of Africa; but Ids accoun4t of the 
victims is strangely different from what w'e should 
have e xpecte d. ‘ Crossing over to the right bank, we 
witnesse!nf%ii|g strange exhibition. This was a small 
Turkish ciicalEpi5ient, where wc saw soldiers of nearly 
all nations returning from the interior of Africa, 
bringing along with tiicm a large conipjiny of female 
slaves. Of these, a majority w'erc negresses, and the 
remainder Oalla or iU^yssinian women. They %vcre 
kept in a large •fold like sheep, with aj^mclosure of 
calico stretch^ on poles, to protect mcm from thf> 
gaze of strangers; hst they contriyfe^poor girls, to 
exhibit their beauty in spite of XJisilng^^tous owners ; 
for, gq{ting on tip-toe, and resting their cliins on the 
calico, they shewed us, as wo passed, their laughing 
faecfs. l:3ome of them on tlie following niglilsmanaged 
to got out, and the excitement they created in Koroskp 
is not to bo described. The Imnest Turks’, their 
mas|ers, fatigui^d by their long march across the desert, 
had Iklien $uit asleep, and so also had the native 
guardians set over the ftpjfiks skve^^ The opportunity 
was not to be overloOkod. «b th^ reijolvod tq edjoy e 
fevrhi^s Of Itoedom^iHrl!^ as they pkasod 

iu the vtlkae, pigini;nnd» dancing vri^ tin 

Kubiaps; tiU ,|ti%od it tmie to return to thplr 
nrisotb ivhcfo h) inf Suprhing they two all 
looking as as4f h()Hhlng bw happened/ Whls 

'U curhnlf trait* * contf mpktinf this 

: laisdseapo, Vrf frero s4ddSi|i|y tOttl^ by .X fKiJaACry 
OifgiOif: ffvife In die oastprft 


At first, it was impossible to decide whether the sound 
we heard betokened rapture or ^agony. Presently, 
hqprcvor^ it was repeated, and mir Arabs add Nubians 
recognised tlie wcll-kn«fwn zarjharit, or shrill shriek of 
joy, uttered by the women of the valley when in the 
enjoyftienf of unusual deliglitv Wlioevcr has hctard a 
railway whistle at midnight in some romoteWalley, may 
form some conception of this sound. There is nothing 
else like it in nature. It is produced by pdling the 
tongue up into a sort of pipe, and then forcing the 
voice through it iu a manner altogether inei^lical)lo to 
mo. When ten or twelve women, however, join in the 
zagharit, it seems to picrco the brain, and {persons 
ifuaccpstomccl to it immediately put their fingers in 
their cars.’ This ‘eldritch skirl,’ it seems, was per- 
formed on the occasion of a w'edding going on in the 
neighbourhood. 

Hut we nMst now come to My St John’s adventure 
in the Miinim>\TMt3, of wdiich so interesting an account 
•is given hy Leigh. He had some clifiiculty iu obtaining 
guides, foB his party were mobbed by tho women, who 
sought to prevent their husbands from being tempted 
money to risk their lives from tlio mephitic 
exhalations which had already proved fatal Ho many. 
‘But as Pharaoh’s heart was hardened agsinst the 
Israelites, so* were ours made w'orsc than tho flinty 
roi:k ogains^ these poor daughters of Islimacl, who, 
however, determined not to be conq[uered easily, but 
crowding round us, sobbing and sliedding tears, saluted 
our cars with liostile epithets, such as dogs, pigs, 
unbelievers, Jews, Avith whatever else tlioir comiubiiil 
or maternal rlu‘toric could sui»ply.* This difficulty 
pvercoine, they proceedetl to the place. ‘In conforiuify 
Avith the national praclici‘, th.e Arabs, having stripped 
nearly naked, knelt ui)ou the sand, sM repeated 
certain prayers, as being about to undertake an enter- 
prise full of (fangcr. Th»‘ir loa<lor, an old man with ah 
extremely wliitc boiifrd, then taking up a lamp, passed 
ro*und a projection of tho roek, followed by his tAio 
sons, and entered a narrevv passage which avo ourselves 
had failed to cliscOA'^er. I followed, ant] Vero, Avitli 
t|ulimaii and the other Arabs, brought up the rem*. 
After proceeding for some lime, tho cafem suddenly 
expanded, and presented to the cyo a prospect of infernal 
magnificence. The roof, rising like that of some vast 
cathedral, avhs blai’k as night, Avhilo innumerable gloomy 
aisles, apparently interminable, sti'ctchcd away on all 
stiles. The walls, the pillars, the niches, the tabcrnaclert 
— in o^c AA'ord, all wc saw, appeared to be cased with 
bjack rfjrystal, Avliioh, sparkling and glittering as tlie 
ligiits passed im, suggested fojcibly to the |i4#?d tkfc 
idea of hell, towering and dilating before one in Sa- 
tanic grandeur. J^verything around wore a fiiUginous# ; 
aspcc^t.' In the floor were chasms of unknown dej>lh, 
descending between black rocks, moist and slippery; 
while tho most loathsome cflluvi.% pestiferous as those 
of AverrmSf filled the atmosphere, and inspired me 
with a feeling like that of sea-sickness. Had wc taken 
in with us two or three hundred Fellalis, and disposed 
them in long lines down the aisles with torcheS in their 
hands, 'wc might possibly have formed a tolerable 
conception bf those stupendous hypogmu As it was, 
our few small lights suggested tlie idea of glowworms 
moving in darkness through, infinite spac^. 

‘ Wliat inspired the X&gyptiaus with a fisnShicss for 
such localities, it is hard to say- , 
somethiiijg sublime in llieir habit of s but it 
is equal^deaF, thst whm they wdse suhter- 
rafieous tombs, the air couU havi Mo : 

<4 postlfoious os it is at prei^t* 
evidently brpnght about by sothe 
tion,-whlcli might 
all the Vaults 

'Cotton, palm4eo«ves»diy'isli^,udostf"^^ 
jjgred wi. 
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the whole would instantaneously be in a blaze, and the 
ofTluvia issuing frphi such a mass, with inivainerable 
mummies ‘ of men, women, and crocodiles, broiling, 
seething, and frying' in a conflilfed apace, may, perhaps, 
be more easily imagined than dcscribetj^ Kscape 
would be impossible. Every soul in tlfe cavemVould 
be ovortaKUn by immediate death ; and it w^ould then, 
perhaps, be centuries before the people of Maabde 
would again resume courage to act as guides. Here 
and there the bodies of those who had hillen in the 
attempt to explore the place, present themselves as 
fitiurtling mementos to future travellers. • Vere, as we 
crawled along, put his hand on the face of one of th<^e 
victims. The hats w^crc*innumerahle ; niifi, fc-4rikiiig 
against us in their llight, attempted to crawl down 
our breasts, or up under our Fez-caps. I once or 
twice put the point of my Ihuuil) or finger into the 
mouths of those whieji had fallen to the Vnrth; for I 
•should observe, that the passage at length contracted, 
and became so low, that wo were forced to erfiep alon^ 
on oiir hands and knees. * 

^ While I was pleasing myself witli the idea ^hat I 
should s^on be in the adyton, where, in the midst* of 
crocodiles, red-haired girls were sacr if 100(1*1*0 Typhon, 
I felt suddenly a strange swelling of tlie heart, like 
tiuit which in some circumstances is said to precede 
death : my breathing became obstructed, and dark- 
ness came over my eyes, so tliat 1 could not clearly 
distinguish the candle I carried in one of my own 

lumds On reaching the mouth, the guide 

threw himself on the sand, while J rat in a state of 
stupor for nearly lialf an hour. Some time after, our 
fiiiMids returned, bringing along with them mummica 
of crocodiles. They wore covered with dirt, soot, and 
sweat, but Jid not appear to have sutVered particularly 

I from the cficcts of malaria Arabs now 

I'^’oluntcered to cuter a second time, to bring out other 
I mummies, among which "was one of a red-haired gp’l, 
j inKiueglioimhl}” the most hideous relic of mortality 1 
»‘vcn’ beheld. It was naked Id the waist; the stomach 
and abdomen were pitted in ; the skin was blaek ; and 
the head, looselicd by time, shook in tlic soeket. aitd 
turned roiintf, tremhling and grinning, at tlic least 
motion^ My disgust and horror combined to inspire 
me witlj regret for having thus rifled tlic tomb. I 
could not take the fctu’lul mummy along witli me into 
my boat ; the Arabs refused to restore it to its rcstiiig- 
‘ place ; and, therefore, not knowing wliat bettor to do, 

J laid it gently on the sand of the desert, wlieroi if the 
thing were practicable, it was devoured by tla* ludf- 
fllmisHiii hjigjuas, to Avbich nothing that can possibly 
he eaten c6mcs amiss. I have often since then been 
liauntetl by th© image of that girl, a^io had slumbered 
quietly in her tomb for 2000 years, till disturbed by^ 
my Frankish curiosity. IIoav I eame to yield to this 
morbid sentiment is more than 1 can explain, since, 
on all other occasions, I had resisted its*influonce. 
Fossibly, th© Avisli to possess a red-haired mummy — 
remesnb^lng, as I did, the tradition that such persons 
were habitually sacrificed to the principle of evil — 
overcam© juy better feelings.’ When John was 
sufi^cicntly well to walk, the Arabs took up the cro- 
. codilcs, and putting them on their heaflb, me Avhoic 
party^ European and native, marched towards the boats, 
fn rmiftflr a Btranff© urocoBsion. 

Tho KBd, on .iffhich they omharkod, has of course 
^powbi* of raising any amount of enthusiatym in our 
ttareUOr. * The Nile seems a migllty eph; to 
ibrth in darlAiess amid lands unknown, 
wiUi its blue waters into the Ught«of 
as it Bows innumerable manu- 
vHb su^jdng grandeur, and ancient 
the glob© its^f, ffeating, by slow deposits, a 
. wholb It advances towerde the ses^ and 

4^ gratitude and an 

habitually degenerated into idolatry. 


The sky, also, AA'hich everywhere hangs enamoured over 
thiffmigljty river, suggests to* qiy fancy ideas toO loA'cly 
t§ l|jp invested with language. Clouds, no doubt, have 
their charms, especially when, blujfliingwith crimsorn 
and sufTiAcd Avith gigdeii ligjit, they piJe themselves up 
in the Orient, to witigss and accompany the birth of day, 
or spread thbniselvef lilcc a gorgeous funcrcal-pall over 
iti dca?h-lik(f descent into the west. l>ut gi\'e me a sky 
of ^nstained blue, Avhich rises iu infinite altitude over 
the earth, the <mage of, eternal purity, through which 
the sun traATls daily like a god, with not a ^vapour to 
intercept one of hi.s rays in its de.sccnt toAvafds the 
habitations of man. i^(‘rc, indiK'd, there is no variety. 
I>ay^ after day, the morning* breaks ,Avith unsullied 
brilliance, }m<f the sajue immitigable glory accompanies 
its close. It isli serene monotony, prodirtiA’’c ofi over^ 
varjiiig reflcctiori|- a calm suggestive of uiisiieid^ahle 
delight, a h'.'iuty r(\snlting from unity, av Inch fills the 
soul with infinite y(.arnings after eternal beatitude.’ 
I'hc su])crstitions of tlu? river arc singular. One of 
them relates to a certain Sheik Said, AAho is supposctl 
to preside ov(*r the destinies of its mariners. • lu- 
spijvd Avith this belief, e,vcry sailor who passes #ip or 
doAvn the *4vt'r, Iiov/caht scant^y may be his means, 
casts into the Avater a .small offering of bread fi^r 
Sheik Said. Superstition is not logical f the pious 
Arabs, therefore, percoivo no contradiction in attribut- 
ing to tlio si)irit of the diTwish Unity and multitude. 
They hcUovc, in defiance of metaphysics, that his soul, 
dcsccudiitg ^nto tJic river, iufui’cs itself into a number 
of little fishes, Avhich, as tlie lircnd floats miraculously 
toAA'ards the shore, ascend, put their heads above water, 
and eat it. Tints refreshed, the material soul of V 
Sheik Said returns to liis toml), and tliere, hroofiing 
OA'cr lh<? cA'cnts of his,mortrd life, anj ^ J|,ttributc* 
and perfi'ctions of God, continues frorfi ago to age 
plunged ill iinmeuRurahle fel'a’ity.’ 'riiere is another 
Slieik Ilaridi, whoso tomb among the r^cks is haunted 
by a great serpent, said to come (*very day to devour Iho 
oiferings left for him by the pious mariners. While 
looking for this tomb, St John met Avith rather a 
hazanlous adA'cnture. * We orosstnl the gap, and there 
fouiul a iiath not more than nims inches Aviile, running 
out along the thee of the cliffs, round a lilufr projection 
Avhich Kvllcd out fur 150 feet oATrliead. I still 
trem])Ic as I recall to mind that dreadful place. Oh- 
scrving*that it led to a gn>tto cut in the rock, about 250 
feet ril'ovc the Valley, and imagining this might bo the 
retreat of Hie serpent, I determined, if^^gagsiblc, to 
reach it. Suliman, Avith ■supers titiou^cligern css, took 
the lead, I'lie path, narrow as it A^,*had been ren- 
dered more perilous by the aeth'U of the sun and air, 
Avhich had Vpuiu bled it away in several places, so that 
there Avas scarcely anything on which to rest the foot. 

At our departure from the ••semi-cone, wo ran, of 
course, no t^jiger, but ore avc had %.dvanced tAventy 
{laces, the dcidh^bencath us had increased to GO or 70 
feet; M'c Avere'i'^pellod to niOA'f cautiously, Avith our 
faces against tl^livrpoudicular cliff, holding by little 
unevennesses or projections of the rock, the difficailtyand 
the peril augmenting everj^ moment. The cold perspira- 
tion nov/^bursta over my whole frame as I\ememher 
mf sensations. When I looked down between my feet, 
and behold the tremendous height beneath, my head 
became giddy in tii instant; and to this houxait is 
inexplicable to mo how I did not immediately lei go 
my l^ild, and tumble backwards. Suliman wail about . 
two paces in advance, and not to frighten, him,; I, 
mate no allusion U) the hideous depth} but ohs^Ved 
^taictly, that I thought we had' better return, to, vrhkjii:^ 
hayery readily assented. We thmfii»e imM' 

otufVay back, my fingers dutching tb© 
sivel|, find my brain whirling with ;t^r. 
distiletly, that at point of o«i4 roti^!'lhn 
seemed to havo groi|n more fttabje^ aa Uille/hUs catne 
ofi' in my hand; hi^t I dug ndM1ht6,it tiU.tho 
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blood almost came, and in this fashion worked my 
way back, until I stood once more on the autnmft of 
the .scmi-coue, witli much the same feelii\j7S that a ^m|n 
^^ots out of a mortaNT just abput to explode/ •' 

But almost every page would ^riiislua <Juotation, 
and our space is scanty. '^•’We ccmcludc, therefore, by 
way of a striking wind-up, with\i slorm; and advise, 
the reader to go to the book itself, wheSo he \fill find 
abundant materials as good as the above, and in such 
variety as tp be atliyitcd for all moods ofi. thought. • It 
was getting towards eveiiinj}, the sun lay obscured 
behind a ihick curtain of vapour, and along the edge 
of the horizon for miles stretched a bio<Ml-rcd belt, 
reposing on iiioiiiitainsi of bla^ clouds, and prc'ssed 
down, as it weiV', and narroAved by dense masses of the 
«amc colour /rom above. Tlie air, vt-here wc stood, 
seen^d to have lost all motion ; there was a hush, a 
stillness, a silence, wliich we felt to tie painftd. (luce 
or twice I fancieil here and there over the c*rinisoii 
glow, slight cvaneseciit coruscations of blue ami yelloi^'^ 
like the pheii^nleiia which indicate the approach of the 
Siiaiim. The pleasure I experiem-cd in gazing at this 
slupoiidous jiaiiorama, unrolleil before us by nature, 
Avas mixed Av'jili aA\e. It sfemed as if^the natural 
eourse of things were* about to reeeiA'c some great and* 
sudden shc^’k. As it haiiponed, there were no villages 
near, or dAvcllings of any kind. At intervals, a IIma" 
scattered ))alins sto^d up against tlic sky, their toAA’cr- 
iiig forms relieved strangely against its startling colours, 
rrcsenlly, a low luunimr, suggesting extr^ni^ remote- 
ness, Avas licaixl in the Avest, as if a great army AA'ere 
jipiwoaching the Valley under coAvr of lliose fuliginous 
exhalations. Every moment tlie ^ifund increased in 
loudnoa-s, until at lengtJi our ears AAere smitten by Ibo 
JuU roar ff the hurricane,. But tlie a> ind did y,ot come 
alime. To'^ir^eyes, it seeiiieA to have lifted ui) the 
Avliolo Libyan desert, juul to have liurled it in vast 
clouds into the sky. J\o phenomenon in nature ever 
appeared jnore*grand to me. Sometimes the surging 
saiid-clouds suggested tlie idea of a wliole eoiitineui on 
fire, AA'ith itii smoke ascending in stilling and imme.asnr- 
able masses to heaven, an idea which Avas strengthened 
by streams of red light bursting here and there through 
the gloom, and imparting to tlie sandy particles, hurled 
aloft, rolling- and fluctuating in the air, the aiipcaraneo 
of flame, in a fcAv moments, Ave Avere involved in the 
driving sand, Avhicli, entering our mouths, nostrjjs, ears, 
and eyep, cxeited sensations indcscriliahly painful. We 
liad by this time retreated to the river s bank, Avbero, 
throwinf?"%ii^jlouks over our heads, avc sat (Ioavh in 
the lea of a shid^'ing ledge to let the storm 


IWSTIIUCTION AMONG SAIBOUS. 

SoMK time ag‘b Avheu a Prussian merchant-vessel touched 
at Greenock, it a^s foifiid, from a cireuim^ancc AAhich 
occurred, tiiat every sailor on board could and Avrile » 
not one required to sign with a mark for IKynamc. This Ara.<if 
deemed to be a somewlf&t remarkable of scholar- 

ship, coinpariiig it with the uufoftuiiately too coiuuion 
dcflcleniies of English sailors; and it is of couiwc only 
accounted for the fact, that in Prussia, eJfMneutiiry 
education ts compulsory, while in our own coiSitiy, the 
education of a child is very much a matter of chanaj. • 
This incident rpspectiug the educated Prussians has been 
calloAkto our mhid by the perusal of Sfreport in the Tinm 
newspaper (Nov* relative to Uie degree of instruction 
poss^ed by the comma.ndeg» and mates of vessels hi tlic 
distTiot of Teighmfmth ahd $>Mth SUieTda. The foilOAving 
passage in theet*ep(^ la tiforth noUngt— * Since the rei>eal 
of the Navigation Ipaws, and the indreaae of foreign vesa^ 
in our port, ch^mehMice has attracted the atteuMi 
of observant the auperiority of ni*«rd 

of vessels Mtfh ifibg to the nhrthem liaits of 

ht es|)ecial--iln point of luerdEiitile 
wit# pur mc^. There is hamly a 
man that cornea, those countries but has a 



tolerable acquaintance AA'ith the English language, the rate of 
Exchanges, &c., and is enabled to conduct liis oavu business 
Avidiout the intervention of an interpreter. A.s coinpare<l 
Avith them, it is very rwely that a* master of a British 
vessel of a moderate burden is met with who can talk uny 
langui^c lAit his oAvn; and as. to our seamen, with the 
hearty contempt they have for *• them there foreigners,” 
such a thing is out of the question. It is a great draw- 
back, and the cause of a thousand embarrussinents in 
foreign ports.* 

It cannot he doubtcMl, that the competition Avhich now 
takes pUu’O between British and foreign shipping, Avill 
speedily be the inoans of putting our inasteiw of vessels 
oi| their inetth*, and of improving the eharjictcr and iio.'fi- 
tioii ol*saih>rs in various AAays. But, meanAA'hile, Avhat a 
scandal is tijc general deficiency of the merest elements 
of ediieation in the humbler departments of the mercantile 
marine! 


. THE PEAR AND THE HOPE. 

• nV CALDKIl CAMl’UKLL. 

My thoughts AAithin me grOAV at times so high, 
That, lool.i'j;'.>«it them ‘twixt the eai’th and skj*, 
They dazzle me Avith gloAv of gn‘cn and gold : 
Thus rijioYruits liang i’ the sun 


Ry 


On haugl^ty Avails, iinwou 
{ longing little hands, 


that pine their SAveets to hold I 


Is, then, the st.iture of my mind so Joaa', 

Tliat 1 can never hojie to roach the shoAv 
Imagination forms of fruitage fine, 

• AVIiich gleams before the eye 

Of thought, too far and higli ,, 

To eoine AAithin a grasp so AAoak and dAAarfed as mine? 

« 

After long hours of pain, Avheii I.ovc seems lost 
In«SAArimpy sellishnc's.'*, and Hope is tossed 

About AAild Avaves that lend no rock to rest on; 

Then siuldenly conu'S T^ase, 

^ Smoothing tlie mind's rough seas, ^ 

Till they are tit fur Hope-- fair svAan! — tea build its nest 
on ! 

• 

TJicn, aaIumi exemj)t from idiysical cares, it is 
TJjosc Aisions bright approach me, ri])0,Avilh bliss, 

Singing glad Yca-Avurds, fraught ivitli Hope, that mako 
E;q‘h sublunary care 
• ^ A bubble of the air, 

Whilst moinenkiry case a lastimg shape dot4^ * 

O Ilopq, fair Hopet deceiving Hope! but still 
^Consoling Hope, I avouUI not have aught chill 

Thy Avarm tides in my soul ; but, Avhen I sought them 
And found them, firize them aa ell : 

Dear $ve the talcs they tell 
Of apiilcs — sour in May, that sweeten ere *tis autumn. 


, BANVAN-TllEE OF CETLOK. 

The finest gpccimen of this noble ti'oe in Ceylon is at 
Mount Lavinia, seven miles distant A'om Colombo^ Two 
roa<Is run through its stems : some of its fibrous shoots 
have been trained like the stays of a ship, so as hot to 
intercept the road ; while others luing halfrway dhwn, w|th 
l^beautifnl i^istas of cocoa-paUns seen its numerous 

pillD,r-Uke Items, It throws a shadow; at noon over , four 
acres of ground , — Dvhtin Urlhetsity Afagazim^. 

: — ' 

Prtntfjrt and Publish^ by W. ami E, €HA«aaii«;: 

Edinburgh. Also^M by W. 8. Oait, Aiiim Onni^i 
N. (^HAXuiins, >VeMt mle OlasBow f 
50 Upper SackvUk Street, 

Parts arc requested tO be sent id Maxw»i.t; St’ 
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«5irQAT^TSi ATI AT r’K \itv babv caim?,ii\t() tliis woiMcl of jiU’s witlijii ahvcc^ 

SUbANNAII B^LDLHbl ONE b BABY. of each otlK*r. When Mrs Jaiuca Corbet was uimouncod . 
Altuocgh I am bogiiiniii}; to be rf't*ognisj,*cl in tb^ the iicwsi>aper8, in their usual intelligent luanneT, 
vai-iouB aopts of the (Han Bahleretono ns Uncle T’his, as ‘ of a daiiglitor,' three days after Sns^imali Balder- 
and Grandpapa TTiat, and am alt<'gether past having stone Iiad proiHaiined that a man-child was bom to JieT, 
any family concerns of my own, 1 still feci a good (]|yal it seemed ns if a gauntlet Inid been thrown do>jn by 
of interest in their apirs. The little pertpl.- manifest the Corbels ^o the Bidders 1 ones, wliicli the latter must 


a lively •sense of anticipatory gratiludejbr the halls I \ake up. We wen* not at first much excited, for we 
and dolls they exp(*ct from me at Cfiristmiis ; the felt a serene superiority in the sox of our l)aby. But 
grown-up gentlemen of the tribe consult I’se about tbeir very few' weeks had elapsed cre our jealous feelings 
new partnerships and investments; and 1 have even were fiilly roused. Although n8 Corbet craft ever 
liad the honour of being taken info the confidence of entert'd tiiej>ort of a Baldcrstone, any more than any 
one or two of the young ladies respt'ctiiig afihirs of the Bjilderstone bark took harbour with a Corbet, there 
heart. Tlie most reiniirkablc event or eiremn.-^liuice in were a few neutral vessels, in the form of old ladies, 
the family history for a cou.sider:iblc time, is my iiiee^‘ which kept (xmtinMally passing and repassing between * 
Susannah’s last bnhy, which ujis, in the first place, the two contending powers. By these .gentlewomen 
soniolbing'of a prodigy in the very fact of its being a there w'Oi-e given such jnliuite and aif^|j,^„uj|0iint8 
baby at all, seeing that it was born after ^an interval of the two babies to the ivspectivc parties, tl’iat the feeling 
“Ibiirleeii years from its predecessor ; and in the second, of rivalry could not have bcM more excited though 
imjvcd a marvel of K'uuty, amiability, intelligence, tlio infants had been brought into one piaec and fairly 
and all that a lirst-class baby is expected be. I'or pitted agaitist each other. T do not know exactly how 
a. twelvemonth there has not been anything nearly it may have been with the Corbets, buttl must in 
so much talked# of in our various family circles as tl^s candour confess that, within six months, there was 

paragon of babies. liardly a Baldcrstone wdio v/ould liave felt son*y if 

-l*erhap8 the. whole innth'r would lyive passed on Providence lusd been pleased to remand the infant 

I much AS otlicr such inatlcra do in less distinguished (.’orbet out of this unfortunate world. 

I circles, hut for the irritation which has nriscii, I It began w'ith reports of the bulk of the Corbet, baby, 
am sorry to say,'througli the starting uj) of a com- Ours u*is not a big child-^a cuTumstmicii which in 
petitory baby in another family. The (’orln-ts arc itself we felt to l)c of no account, perhaps rather t,o he 
not our relations, hut only counectloiis throujiji some rejoiced in. But wheu we were told little 

ARCie«jtintermarryiiigs^ Nevertheless^ ever since hny CorbcMsasof extraordinai; size and ^j^fiaiigth, wo begaA 
of us rSicibber, lh(*y were intilnately associated with to feel uncomfortable. The first sling ivas implaulcd, 
the BalderstonGs till a few years ag(j, wdicii at^ length and we never afterwards could '"he said to ho at ease, a 
a dryness took place, in consequence of sometliing. Of course, wc^ did not ow'n to ajiy sense of the Corbet 
wdiich hp person on cither side could ever explain to baby having an advantage in this respect, but / 

tiho comprehension of any third party, and of* which, piake head gainst it by reference t(> Rie greater livell-.'rj 
for itiy own part, I have not the faintest understanding ness of our and a few g^cral allusiona, i - 

being sometliing which all true Balderstones proverbial smalt!i^ of uU highly precious things. ; ‘ 

reaont,. Well,;, the Corbets aud we were Atjll we could have wished that the tangible 

Wo were civil when wo met; but the abstract superiority had boon on our side. ' 

ifeck ' tp meet. Our mutual . tlm t wcl^month was out, we experienced a ■ ! 

U8 to tht^samo dinner- lerUporary relief from the humiimtJon, by, ouir 
tbpreentlcmcn. generally behaved, little follow getting , uijon his feet,, an^ 

liumouredly ^ough^ but tjho chiiir to clwir in the parlour, while no rep<)r5t of ^ 
^(meoimtcring; ^ fea^ toaine'from the Corbet camp, , 

'matters w^; on decided proof pf the ^xlyiautaj^p^ 

. baby w I 







I ( ii^ m 'danip^ of ^tsi^Oing a^6]if|(M'gment ^4n4 .ho ' .ftl«jei» 

I ^ { :;;5PHo SidiiAatobe haby is })aby»B,f%|f^Eli. w^n vas spokeii of OgO; &y/«toa*o3 liverybody 

lie* thb.. reader, iin|gii^ our mortificaUon-— ^bqiigh ^ by {KiiQtiug to papa’s pqfti^^.y>n W^ll^p^iw himBelf . 
Jrsi sdiitene^ by a little incioduUtx— "On qur ^ing ia- being abs^). These were respectable ^ntUkticn^ 
foi^ed^ a fprtaii^ht after, Hbat little Qeorgina Corbet affordifiig g(bod ^grounds of hop^, and we ®d doubt 
' Bu^ealyrtaben to running ab(Vt, and tieemed even that he would soon at ledst overtake the Cofbi^ baby^ 
inc^, decided)^ at ease in her now circuidstanoes th&i Unfortunately for us, for every new trait of sense in 
<nir darling Tosy ifosy I € our child — and they were capital traift in thediisfelves^ 

. Ail through the Iditer part ef this first twelvemonth, thcro was sure to be a report of fresh accomplishments 
there IpidWn sundry skirmishings about the dentition from the Corbet oflTshoot, and these were always of a 
of the respective infants. It never could be clearly character somewhat ahead of any contemporaneous 
aso^ained whjch had the firsf tooth. I always felt gihs iu the Baldcrstone prodigy. Thtw, bg^ the time 
that our pretensions to the honour nested ou less sub- that our babe could point to a portrait, and make a 
Jtantil^l proofbth^ was to bo desired. •There liad been significant reference to its original, the little Corbet 
, n carClessppss on our nurse’s part in observing the fact, could nsk for ^ mo’ tea.*' By the tiine that ours do- 
'Wheu firsi discovered, tlie tootk appeared os if it had nmnded more tea, the Corbet baiy had attainecl nn art 
Ibeen out for at least a couple of days. Meanwhile, tjjjo pf holding up h^r little finger and shaking her head, in 
correspnnding/act in regard to the CorlH't infant, had burlesque pf her nurse, that set the whole family into 
announced to the whole sanhedrim of aunts and convulsions of laughter. Wlicn, at length, by ^ great 
griun^nammas concerned in that ease, and much had paqis, our nurse had trained the darling Tosy Mosy to 
been the crowing therpnpon. Notwithstaisling resolu- mimic aontWlittle trait of one or two of hA sisters, 
tions of better care in future, and a guerdon of lialf a-* just then, i)rthq midst of tho general delight, wc lieard 
crowijt hcld^pt by Grandmamma Baldcrstone for early of little Corbet crowing like a cock, barking like a ; 
intelligen^»^e child’s teeth woa/r/ slip into cxistenccjii dog, Sriying *t:ihick-chiek’ at the mention of « ' horse, { 
this insidious manner — it happened several limen — and and imitating the mew of the cat in a way quite 
thus we were balked of several triumphs qn jvhich we ravishing to all hearers. We thought w© had got a 
had every reason to calculate. The utmost we could do great start, when our dear babe came down stairs one 
was to boost of the fact, as a sigi^ of the health and morning with a totally new and original jeu d^eapriu 
* vigour of our baby } while, on the otlscr hand, there was yiow much do you love me, Tosy?.’ said tho maid, 
no wonder that the cutting of the*Corl)et infant’s teeth By way of answer, he flung his little arms wide open, 
f'as in a£ aoseg observed to tgi hour, seeing Uiat the implying that ho loved her as much as all tISat. * And | 

little creature had so much aflliction in that branch of how much do^vou love little Tommy T ?^' alluding I 

her organisation. On itio whole, we got through the to a ncighbom’s child who had looked cross at him one | 


teething with d^fair degree of credit. 


ilay, when their maids walked out together. Tlie dear 


The tug of war, while these merely physical develop- child held .out his hand^ and indicated the space of 
, m^ts were^going on, was, though keen, nothing com- about an inch with Ids finger and thiunb. A most 
pared to what it became when the intelligence and o<ruical little trick wo all thought it, and far beyond 
mdrofs of the two children began to appear. Wc were anything, as yet communicated respoctitffe tho scion of 
: qi^te taken by surprise when a neutral friend, calling the house of Corl>ct.^ But in tho very crisis of our 
ibpon IIS one day, mentioned that the Corbet infitnt enjoyment, in came one of those pestilent neutral ships, 
^ffllf^dy cpnld distinguish every one of the family when bringing news of little Corlwt having already qateb her 
nkisiite was mentioned, and had even, on one or two way to 1* in a cake of alphabetical gingerbreJid, being 
oocario nSjjot f all tho words Papa.and Afamma, although understood to have mastered ail tho preeeding letters 
it cbukrllBlNsq^ be induced to pronounce them at It^was ^ruly provoking ; and 1 am afraid that my good 
J> 3 ii|)S!^£tai]idi iltfcllpied as if the rival faiiiily had stolon friend Susannali^had somc'difii^lty in iuaint«itoj«tg> ftia 
k Wrch Upon us. took all the blame, however, rules of civility towards our informant di^g the 
tlpop, ourselves, for we felt convinced that oui baby remainder of licr visit. ' 

would jiiATe bei^< distinguishing faces, and addressing » So it has been ever since with these two’ hald^ tlie^ 
papa and tunni too»^if we had only t^on pains to one always keeping a little in advance of thoMiipr^I i 
imstruct^/l^^ \ A vigorous educational effort was will not s^y^o tlie discomfiture, but J must. adifVit, to- 
upgn. Long, hovJ|^r, before any the decided irritation of the Balderstonjd foto%; 
hod olslSrv^, the same .^^ath is not a little ^banned by uriiai 
haying M another visMo the Corbets, time to tim^o of the' exultant fS^lingt qf 
bun day,,wheh nqbody vas tluUking of It being our sincere conviction, ftmt 

torumited by on% of her finer child than little Tosy wo ^ ^ 

' -the . ^ Don't tubMe good deal per^exed tiy 

$t,'and;'il|e, in tiic Ckwliet, ' wlbich 

■ ’theory;. but one.of 

Sa Mi a pl^ospphM 

, idea, 'ishl% Sri®' 











^ptanation as tlie g^tlelnen of iMiitdy ; but still it 
hns met ^ith acc^tanbe fitom uU; aad^for 

tlie present hope tlwt it will be Ycrifiod by 

time, to tho utter routing of all the boasts and taunts 
launched Against iis by the house of Cofbet. * 

Thus iP^tters at present stand between the rival 
houses and their respective babies. If any new facts 
worth seting shall emerge, 1 will endeavour to record 
them. 


TH>^ LITE.RAJIY ASPIRANf. • 
PiEHUB Hisnrx was the architect of hk own fortunes, 
as the^iiraso goes ; he was considered well to do in the 
world, and had actually realised, by years of untiring 
labour and economy, m little fund to draw on in any 
present emergency, and secure a moderate jprovisior^ 
for his. old age. Many would have been satjsfied with 
such an achievement, and taken a holiday for the 
rt'maipdcr of life ; not so Pierre Henri ; from principle 
even moFe than from habit, his hand stifi ciung as 
steadily to tlio trowel and lino as whep he laid his 
first foUndation-stone. 'He appreciated the value of 
such an example to his children; and •his greatest 
ambition was to see them follow in the same track ; its 
ruggedness somewhat smoothed, and its opportunities 
enlarged, by the advantages afforded through the 
competence earned so hardly by himself. 

When we speak of children, there were only two—* 
a son and^daughter. The young girl followed her 
mother’s footsteps in everything good, and, as the 
jjaughter of a tradesman, was engaged -Jb be married 
on some future dny to one of the mosSt intelligent 
and estimable^ of Ins workmen. His son, too, was on 
the desired road; already skitful in his father’s trade, 
and all that liis father’s heart could wdsh. But a 
change, at first tinnotiopd, had gradually crept betweA 
them. At last, the father’s heart began to tremble : 
his soii,vtho centre of his hopes, seonied about to take 
a .wrong turninj^— to start on an unknown path, and 
escape from him foj ever. 

None but , parents can know the sad, mysterious 
.feeling, When the young nestling, reared with sc* much 
fbrmed and moulded to somo cherished* i)lrn, 
t^es iN^ht above andibeyond them into some unfa- 
miliar l^bJV^fipSetting their life-long fabric with its 
soaring Wing--^thBt vague mingling or admiration arid 
SOTOW Which they watch the parted one— that 
doubt with which they let him 
IJS l^ierre Henri cxperioiwcKl those 

ih i^l Hieir acuteness. Ho had always felt the 
" had sought to give his son the 

trustihgto' seo it yet developed 
' " " ^ of his trade; but-#t had the 

of a taste tbaf'grow by 

JSVfe^: PP^rG shilling that Jaciiues 
its way to the book-stalls ; 
to the pariaur shidf; 
appw«n«e'o4a littio: 
'St ^tho 

yei^’ 




liSo'S' 'wvV 


ehe|pkinig,,it urges it on; bpt Jacq^oes soon jj^oeived 
this indecision^ and took advantage of it^. At fira^ ihe., 
h!icJ» been* contented with stolen snbmqnt8-^^..llbbir;& 
Monday his father s'tylcd them ^ but by UttlW; 
and little he ahamoned .«tho workthop altogetheri >! 
hung his tords on thjs hook, and buried himself amidst 
hip waste papers. 

Ilis w’ife had always blamed Pierre Henri’s patience, 
detiaring that ^ the boy all the whiltf was ^running to 
destruction ; now, sho bc^an to pa^ from apprehension 
to despair. His father had tried some friendly hyits, of 
which Jacques at first had taken notice, but by degrees 
he totally disregarded >hcm. Jle no longer blushed at 
leaving the entire burden of the work oiTiiis hands ; he 
did not oven stipm to feel his neglect; -liis conscience* ' 
was evidently bcconjing blniited ; and liis rather at 
last it was high tiaic to speak out, when his intention 
Avas anticipated by an unexpeeted ftccurreneo. For 

ае, jeral weeks, Jacqnes had been more occupied even 
than usual ; ho liad wrirton lengthy epistlcjp, and soembd 
anxiously waiting a reply ; it arrived at last by aho 

с. arman who brought tiinbor from town for the work. 

As it was jdaced in Ins hand, ho could not repress an 
Vxclaniation f lio opened it hnri'+cdly, glanced at tho 
signature, and instantly ran off to peruse it ^lone. 

Pierre Henri entered at tliat moment, yid his wife, 
who was standing on the threshold^paying tho carrier, 
at once took him aside to relate what had occurred. 
She could no| fatliom the mystery, and trembled without 
well knowing why: she pointed to JmrquoB, who, with 
elated countimanec and joyful gcsttires, was reading his 
letter half aloud the bottom of the garden— ‘iiow 
pausing to examine it more closely, now jaughing to 
himself, now bounding across Jhe strawberrv-^eds liko^ 
one posst^sed. Her liuslmiifl regarded liilu^#v<-lj*anxicu8 
curiosity ; but being accompanied by a jk‘W overseer, 
Ijitcly placed over tho works lijr the chief-engiuoer, hb 
was obliged to turn silently away, and dster all inquiry 
to a more eonvonieut hour. | 

His compauioiuAvas a young man, in air agid manner 
far superior to the generality of his class, but whoso 
dejected countenance and threadbare clothes sufficiently 
explained Ids position ; he had evidently been reduced, 
by some misfortune, from the station fer which he had 
?x*en educated. ' Touched by his gcntkmess ami evident : 
sadness, J*iorre Henri had invited him to share their , 
evening meal; and they uoav entered the little ptarlour 
together. Here Jacques had lately fitted up a painted 
bookcas< , with his liandaoMCSt and most yjiaisifr worka/ , 
At the unexpected sight Ducor ^'ijied surprUi^, 
and at onco commenced examining dne volumes with 
an air of recognition ; at that moment the young "M" 
entered, his* Ihce beaming with somb inward- deTi|fh^' 
•his very stature heightened. M. Ducor Immodiatbl^ i 
accosteil liim^ith some eompliiAent OjjL.hls ccdtec^d^ , 
apd they liotii felt at once at home on tlw subjeot.' lij,: 
was one with .whi|h the nmv overseer especially i 

quite fttmiliiurK'^ bad" h veil m'Tl^ari^, and had be^;^^' 
personally actKiairited with several authors ; . this 


personally ac(|f;iairited with several authors ; . ihla 
I him tho young lad’s confidence completely. 
the whole time of supper, talked incessantly 
mud TomaSce, his guest contenting hims^ v/itnea 
rbmtrk now and then, or an answer to 
inquiry^ . Amidst all his former enthuslMm; 
hi^ s^n nothing . Hike this; his mother 
nOvr and then glance uneasily at 
.ttskhUri, ,bottld it, he thexMimimencemenVA^i^^ 
Sis father hardly kiiqw .what -tq^ 

aocmiht Henri 


by iegrecg tJic Ibvs'erod. temp ot'thbir voiced amsted«hi 8 
ftitention, 4 iud/X 9 .Uihg"l^ of thfr*«urtain which 

fctcmc^ tbo,^glaB 4 idoor, he looked into tjic rObifi. 
Thotie he Bipv H. BijcOr and' Jaccxuos^ still ^sea^gd at the 
tajblc, their elhoVs rcsting^aOn it,|thoir figures almost 
tonehiitg, with an air of the grcatc\jt iiitimqcy* Jacques 
‘was flushed toN^he very temples, his eyes iparklkig lijiic 
stars. ‘ It is enougV he exclaimed : ‘I have been too 
long worried wUhPthU tiresome trade will foUow«ny 
destiny, mS pnocceS to Paris lit once.* 

* T%w*Ate Y* inquired his companion. 

^ And npiko - my way like so many others,’ continued 
the young lad. ‘ * Wc n(j longcn/iive in times wlien the j 
workman’s hafid is solclered to his tools — the door is 
iSiow open to all the Mwld.* ^ 

‘ Wiicli (fees not prevent many from remaining . 
outsiao,* remarked the overseer witli€n. sad smik*. 

‘ I kitow that — J know,’ rt^turned .JacHpios impatiently; 
‘but every one has his own convictions, and I am 
without furtly?r eiK*ourag<*mt‘nt : in short, yesterday J 
hiifi^Lt have hesitated ; 1 am deckled to-day.’ 

, ^ . TIjO overseer did not answer at once; he kept 
cmqffdiiig a morsel of l)read wliich liad remained on 
tlic tabic, and api)cartd lost in thought. *^utldcnly h^^ 
raised his^head; ‘And so you would renounce j'our 
present position,’ said he slowly ; ‘ you wouhl reeom- 
nieiiec life all alone ; a lifc.of whicli you know nothing, 
for 'which nothing has i)re])ared you. Vou wmuld 
follow in the. traiu of those who thirst for fortune and 

renown’ ^ * 

I ‘And w’hat is to prevent me?’ interrupted Jacques, 
almost angrily. . • 

‘My example!’ answered M. l)uror; then 'W’ith 
much animation, he continued : ‘ I also thought I had 
^liscernod wiy •ocation, and tried the cxpcrinuuit. 
Such as ypu SCO me riow, I have >ct written a play, 
and seen it acted ; I hiAe published a book ; diflerent 
journals have loulugiscd nie ; 1 have hail, in short, wduit 
^is. called success; for three long 3 ’ears I have fn^ 
quented the saloons of Paris, in misery- and 'wdiite 
gloves ; J Jiave tried to season iny dry bread with tbc 
njOJOtiory of fair words; I have waited until lime had 

worn opt nfy last liope ^rith my last coa^ ’ 

‘And you '«'ere at last obliged to give up?’ inquired 

^ To , become wliat you see,’ replied the overseer. 
This ^toriishes j'oli ^you can hardly believe? it ; but 
i can easily shew you proofs. See, here is the aii- 
! npiifice»|iiy^)f my reception into the Literary Society; 

herp ayo sovijal autogmph letters from the gifted men 
! our d^y,, not WL mention those I have sold for broad; 

I %eto .is a note^fk>m the miBister of public^iiistruction, 
j 4bl>hunuiiig a donation of lifty francs, •‘•accorded to 
: myiitvm^.n:torit ” — that is the phrase — at once a booni 
a tteftiilcatc of honour. Ah! here is 
^ thc letjfef jfronr which I date all nyr misfortunes. 

' If the answer given to thet^er of my first 

1 the signature aloud— -it was that of 

^ he ukfwd tJiis eelel>rate^l name. 

' f1fhu,|i>ay yaad it all,’ cpntinucxl M. Dheor quietly, 
3 !^’ , will yop comprehend f by,- after 

>4 J tto togpir hcritAted to thro^?^ 

fluit ahaie was the 

that such 

tbwftr 


"cbthusiasbb ^ThP poe# tp' whom Jacques bad 
forwarded qn<? bf hif eflTusioiw, as W pticoc had for- 
mefly 46no, .replied iq gxactly ^ both: 

his brevets of ’'Snnnortality had blit qnq formula, like' 
the Ceitiflcates of good conduct^ , !* ' ; 

Jacques could not conceal his vexatiom" and the 
overseer could not restrain a smile. ‘ We iiavo been 
panted tho same passport,’ ho observed with it slightly 
ironical air; ‘I know where mine conducted. me, y;e 
sliall see the result of yours. At a distance, those, gentle^, 
men pronounce us stars — nearer, wq .nro hut empty 
lamps. The‘ prui.scs wo devour as, predictions, ' are 
dAeincd mere politeness by them: they return our 
admiration in this small-cfiangc, and flatter indivi- 
duals to bo flattered by all the world. They are, in 
fabt, lawyers who promise to gain a eau«?c, tlia’t tho^’, 
may iiroserv^* their client. 1 give you my exporienoj?; 
it is 3 'o;ir turn now.’ ' %• 

\ Jaequqs conthiiied silent. Tho two letters lay open 
l)cfore him, liis trotibk>tl glance wandering fVom one to 
tbc other ! Ids lately triumphant hearing was replaced ’ 
by II Iboughlful and somewhat irritated air, and, after 
a fause. ))y commenced quc.stioning the overseer again, 
though far less confidontly than before. In return, he. 
received from, bis now friend a full detail of bis three 
‘Ilohemian* 3 'ears, as lie staled thorn. It was a long 
narrative of riisap]K)intment and huraHiation. lie had 
livoil on hidden sufliTings and bankrupt hopca ; button- 
ing bis garmcMit to the throat over bis misery, ascending 
from floor to floor till he reached the slates; flying 
from hunger first, from hungrier creditors at last. The 
history' was so lamentable, anti told with so true an 
liceciit, that Jacques was visildy afflicted ; still, he 
struggleil against Iris convictions. If tho yyersecr liad 
not been successful, perhaps the fault lay with himself. 
Did Ire cquaitly deserve the praises that had equally 
encouraged Iri’m? Kven the experience of his trade’ 
cauld shew him, that it is only by comparifig tire work 
we can judge of the relative merits of tho workmen. 
While be thus inwardly Reasoned, M. Ducor, evidently 
follow ing his train of thought, promised to bring him, 
{ft bi.s next viftit, tbc volumo lie had published, at the 
same njoment mentioning its name. Tire announdement 
was a rotfp dc thvalre, Jacques in.stantly recognised it 
as one of his greatest favouritc.s ; in fact, a work tliat 
he liad regarded ns a model, and the writer qf w'hicli 
lie liad often ciitied. A burst oft nstoiiishmCnt imd 
congratulation ensued ; but then came the true chill 
of disappointment: w^as it possible that such t^ent^ 
(ftieiit*that ho could hardly hope to rival— wds thus 
miserably straxded? liis ilhislons were tile 

very i-oot, all his jdajis overturned. He still Continued 
to converse with^thc young poet, to interrO^th him 
concerning this literary life, which had ap^^vod so 
enchanting; but where he had only dreamed ti&lehrity, 
independence, riches, leisure^ tho poor oVetoS?idettu,led 
pc*r»ecutihas,, bondage, poverty; iU-feqtilii^ - 

Animated the reqicmbrancc &f all ha'ljia^ 

Diieor spoke with an eloquence 
of lK>lh 1«> listeners*— the fatW dd 1|% 

eyes moist|ncd, hjs voice 
take leave, ho-iEadxed tho bauds 'of 
own, and prfssing Uiem 
all you would cast 
there; you 
havd hocome'a 




dipappointcd and mi&takan. yoii listen* to my 

advice— had I, Hke you,^ho hapiplnc^tis of feelirig in:;^:ny 
arm the tx^>wer, the strength impacted by abcust^pied 
labour, ’! ybukl itimain wbero Providence had placed 
me, as much through a proud devotedness as through 
lu-udcnce,; I would place whatever Imowicdgi X had 
acquired at thp service of my working brethren; I 
would slicMT them how intelligence may forward the 
work ol^ur hahds ; \ nvould teach them to discover in 
inteUectuid pleasures a recomx)onse for bodily fatigue; 
I would lielp with all my power to elevate their minds, 
and con^rate my leisure to rendering them slmihir to 
myself, instead of feeling isolated ainon^ them ; there 
lies our reitl task. Wo should not use our cijiicatfon 
as a back-door through winch to desert our comxiaiiions, 
but as a ladder by which may enable them to reach 
our own level. Think of tliis, clear friend: at Paris, 
you would be merely a conscript in aiuarmy already 
officered ; here, yoil may be the leader,, of a corps winch 
has no such conmiandor. Believe me, it is better U> 
elevate our class than to abandon it. Wo yannot shift 
our existence like a bachelor’s household : in the spot 
whoi’e affection and luihit iinikc our home, lliore is^our 
true sadjty; and never should \\q ligl>t^qu‘it the 
sphere' where wo liavo been hapjiy and beloved. Tlio 
heart should render it sacred for ever.’ • 

, As he concluded this appeal, the overseer again shook 
liands with Jacques, and retired. Wc nl^y imagine tlie 
sensations of his unseen listener behind the* curtain ; 
he could hardly restrain Ijirnself from rushing after 
him, to i)our out Ids acknowledgments, his sympathy. 
Kvery word had found an echo in the father’s- heart. 

But he passed the night witliont closing his eyes. 
His room was separated from his son’s by only a sligTit 
partition, tind ho coifid hear every sigh and every turn 
on the restless bed. lie felt tiiat, in tliat hour, not only 
'•his child’s destin}^ hut that of thp wliWe family, was 
about to he decidckl. Were they not all indissolubly 
linked? Jacques was tlieir present joy, their fiifiire 
hope.' All that time could dQi)riv(‘ them of was restored 
in him— their youth, their strength, their very earn- 
ings, their m^st cherished plans. And he, what ]|^as 
to Income of him amidst perils and trials such as the 
ivvcrseeriiad described ? Thus spoke the father’s heart; 
but tjje more he reflected, the more thoroughly he felt 
convinced, that to aiteinplr to influence his son’s reso- 
lution was only, to entail a more fatal relapse, or a 
never^-ending regret. Tic mu.st decide for himself, to 
leave the decision without appc*al. ^ 

Apd thus passed the lojig silent hours. Jlis ^^ ife 
olen tjj o more than hirpsclf. At daybreak, they heard 
their^n. getting up. O that they could read his 
heart at that moment! their own* almost seeiqed to 
stand stiU. They followed each movcirient with strain- 
ing bairj they grasiJCil each other's hands. Jacqudk 
vaivWblstUng so^^ly, as his habit was, when deep in 
pr08entl>v he opened his door, pent uoise- 
stairs, and out into the street. Pierre 
' .to the window, drew aside the little 
^ out. All joy I— joy to his lamting 
in Ilia common working-dress ; 
on his shoulder ; )A> monotonous 
It lively tune ; asid. his upright 
atop eloquent of the resolution 
Itutetestiibly proving, that bis load was 
Hebri timwd to his’wifoi 

.iBy * He ia stife-rTW 

light. 



at home, as well as its reputjition abroad. ^ Tliere is no i 
iiyplier /jompanion, no steadier, friend; and having’ 
J|3atned to guide himself, lie 'has, in truth, rbeconu) a 
giffde tOiOthers. » ‘ j 

AliCTip CON^RIBC^nONS TC;^ kilENCK. 

Man 'treadsi the earth to vanquish il. Already the 
terrestrial surfiico is covered with the insignia of Ida 
victory — tlio ^wide-spread sc'u is ••meshed ^Vith the 
furrows of his progresJfeion — tluf stable *land is one 
moiiumental record of his success. The mighty victor 
has pnshetl the frontiers of his dominions on either 
liand, until the eapt\jis mefi the west. In the north 
and the ftouth alone, there arc narrow ?pots that he. has 
not yet been able to subduv*. The arctic and antarctic 
regions of tlic globe are the last stronghmds in which 
beleaguered luitiAv has witlidrawn, behind her^ghicis 
and b-attlemonts of frost and cold, in grim defiance of 
•tjie advancing conqueror. 

Til these arctic fastnesses, the fight bus already been 
both stern and long. Every eanipaign has been made 
at the cost of endurance beyond btdief; often the x>riee 
lias been Jearful destrftrdion of human life. *Tliree 
• eenturiea and a half ago, GasjAr C<irtereal began the 
war by crossing the threshold of the Ero:^n Sea; the 
iee laid hold of him, and held him fast in its remorse- 
less grasp. In the following yegr, Miguel Cortereal 
jmrsued his missing brother’s steps, in tlie hope that he 
might (IjM^vcr the place of his captivity. It is not 
known ivhetlujr the gallant adventurer succeeded in 
his search, but it is cortjiin that* he never returned 
from it. Jii lo.y, Willoughby reached the shores of* 
Nova Zembla : yvnvB alter wards', the Bussiana found his 
ships frozen to the desolate coasts of T-'*gpIand, and 
freighted with the littliess bodies oPth^r dtews. In 
150(1, Burenz diseovereil Si>itzbergen, and doubled the 
northern i)oint of Nova Zei3bla. His bones and his 
vessels were the i)rey of the inexorabUs clime, but his 
men ell'eete'l their escape in boats. In 1010, Hudson 
X>enetrate(l into the vast inland sea that bears his name; 
he never came out of it again, for his mutinous sailors 
set him adrift upon its surfacti in an open boat, and 
kft him a sacriflee to the ofleiidcMl 6i>irit of the place. , 
In 1010, IMonk wintered upon the northern shore of 
Hudson’s Sea ; two only, out of a crew of flfty-tw'o, 
came J)ack. In 1710, Knight and Barlow followed in 
the tra<*k of Monk ; long after, the fragments of tlieit 
vessels were noticed on the rocks of Marble Island, 'but 
no vestiges of the mariners themselves 4»v^(!*^appeared. 
In isio, Parry ^vas foiainatc ci^ugili to catch the 
Boreal guardian spirit napping at liwpost, an4 manA|g{e4 
to steal through Lancaster Sottnd into the iHXiesies ttf 
the Polar fk'a, before his fell antagonist was i^rly, 
roused. He wintered in th^ arctic archipelago, '^n4 
returned m safety; hut when he attempted ^to, 
his bold and successful fcjtt soon afterwards, hp 
detained a ctqs# prisoner ou Mqjvillo Pcninsula;^^,!!!^ 
long years./an<;)>'>'rii.s Lticn summarily dismissed 
ncighbotirhood in the custody of massive apd tesijsitlpb 


ncighbotirhood in the custody of massive apd jesijitlp 
drifl-ice. In 18S5, lie did again get as far ft 
liegentie Inlet, but was only too glad to 
beat a hasty retreat therefi'om in thcrpnimini .6' ' 

w ith the loss of one of his vessels. In M 
effected an entrance into the same idltt ; hut ' 

, years’ detention in it, escaped almost by\thf 
^ddmng Jaa misnomjjd ship^ the 
In Prankliii attcdipfed ah in^^o^: 
dqa^ehding^ the . rivers \pf !Harth: .Att^ 

.ppntos^l 'grqjinad**; 

-honta . hud ' on foot ; and for 

















to go to tl»0 Pole itself, Ify Oraggidglam^ll boatg /oyef 
tee when helmet i^ith tl^ert^^throilgh 

Wftt^r whetse tftie Occurred.' He ‘tmyeUed enough, 
to have tSxced his Iq^iai^ors upon tUe^ pole« hnt foi^d: 
tfiat jie >ves 'still hundreds of miles away frpm j[t. The 
icG-1ie)ds that ;he^ had toiIc(^ over niad all fvlong been 
drii'ting4\carly %fast to the aouth Vs ho had moved to 
the noi^th. He had scarcely made tens of^itniiesV'Wheu 
he seemed to have gone Imudreds, and accordingly ho 
was obliged to throw up his boldly-conceived design«3n 
despair. In ^836, B&ck tried U) reach Melville Peniu- 
sui^ wijh V firm determination that he would on no 
account brave a winter in the Prozen Sea. As soon as 
he touched the ice^ his slijp was stized with a resistless 
gripe, lipisted u|K>n an enonnous buoyant slab, and by 
11^ iheans wt^ floated helplessly backw'ardhS and forwards, 
month^Ufter ih1>nlh, through winter and through spring, 
and atMast was cast out from its uncoAifortable cradle, 
iiito Hudson VStrait, in a crazy and sinking state. 

'If Uio object of the determined struggle that is* 
carry hig on in tlie arctic seas were now, .as it once 
Wa»f ^lercly itlie opening of a way fnim one of the 
eartlrs ocieans into the oilier, amidst hummocks, and 
b^gSt'Rnd floes of ice, but a small measure of attention 
would, dp ‘all probability, bo given to it. Tliis is not, 
however, the cose. The aim of tlie pliant bands tliat 
are now engined in the warfare is a far more gcner<illy 
iutdrcstidg one: In 1846, Franklin attempted to pene- 
trate info thc .Nortli Volar Sea by the ordinary route of 
BafiUn^s Bay and Lancaster^ Sound, and 
through Wellington Cliannel with a devoted train of 
IgS foUowera. lie wintered in safety the first year on 
• ttie eastern aide of the mouth of the dji^annel; but since 
theh ^ix long years have passed, and no furtlier indicu- 
tiou of hl^ifatc has reached the friends lie lia^j left at 
hjinei H«nee it^ is, at the pr#sent time, that every 
rumour purporting to come from the fields of arctic 
enterprise is caught at wifti breathless eagerness ; hence 
that every recor€ of arctic adveniurc is studied with 
deepest interest. Thousands who would not caVe a 
straw for thosopening of a North-west Passage from the 
Atlaxitio into the Pacific, yet on this account have their 
attention rh^tted upon every llttlo movement in the 
polar Seas. ' 

Tlte "Several expeditions with which the search for 
Bir JdhEi Franklin has sown the polar seas, have yielded 
an abundant crop of printed books. One o4 these 
numerout narratives stands out pre-eminently from 
among the rest; in. the first place, because it records 
the pmieMMgfS uf tlie adventurers who have been most 
th%w|^e; and in the second place, because 
tl^ ngrratur is an wccomplislieti observer and interro- 
nature, gnd lifts involuntarily illustratcil the 
tali ho has ixad to tell by incidental maCter, that Is 
InteViOlt for Ukl world at large, apart from 
beaming on tbe general business. of the 
in his J&umal of Captain 
Outnnd ti^50 and 1851, 
fop^y has made a vatuaim contribution 

,tQ;|be!at!cufes ^ same time that ho has 

of tbe labours of the 
. '' be < was pr^fbaaienally 

calmly imd' 
:|^';cdd'«nd gl^.: 


liLitsklidA. 


freezij^ water, wbd )eu6ugli tp a piece out of 
any hiMaft flesh it / In of this 

laildscape,*he^must'^lac4,a ship of 
firmly embedded in tbe oe'imn-.feet ah4'Coyerbd up 
by a canopy of iupw, no light but' between 
its cloaad-iit'. decks, no warmth but an attiflebd stove- 
heat, insufficient in amount to k^p the ibe 

beds. , Such was the home in which ^I>r Sutherland 
pursued his investigations during the loAg pol^ Winter 
of 1850. For Six weeks, the temixerUtukio in Iras ii^bm 
was at least 10 degrees colder than freezing; add a 
quantity of ice, placed in a tumbler lylhg Sideways; 
continued unfiissolved all the time — often the mercury 
of his scientific instruments w^as'as solid as lead. Upon 
•one occasion, during an out-dbor excursion, ha placed 
some water in a gutta-poreha fiask for his own espcdal 
lise, but he could not got it out again until be had alepi 
witli the bottle for throe nights in his arhapit..'; Tlie 
22d of Deceinl)<j»r w^as marked being particularly 
ipild,' the r mild ness consisting of a temperature $8 
degrees colder than freezing. It is worth whiib to 
peruse Ur ' Sutherland's narrativo-^if for no other 
reason — to be able to form a just idea* of Imw much 
even :x>yjm:eu>wes to the glorious sun 1 ^ 

I The first great difficulty the ai'ctic voyager has to 
contend with, is the capricious state of the navigation 
in the grand approach to tlie Polar Sea, The melting 
of the ice aifli snow in the north of Baffin’s Bay, 
produces -a. continuous stream of water, which flows 
steadily to the south. As soon as this current leaves 
the projecting ])oint8 at the head of the Bay, a thin 
fihn of ice is formed on it. This ice gets tbicker and 
thicker ns it moves southwards, by congealing new' 
lasers of sea -water on its under surfacie, and by 
storing up snow and sleet abo^, , until ifr becomes 
wJiat the whaler calls the middle-ice of, the Bay. In 
winter, it cxleitds from slioro to shore ; but in summer • 
it is separated from the Greenland coast by an open 
land of water, in consequence of its connection with 
the fringe of laud, ice beipg dissolved where northerly 
winds prevail. An open space of, water is always Imt 
byjthis southward drift of the ice-pack the^ ueHhern 
extremity of Bafiiu’s Bay ; the ex^tent of thcMipace varies, 
however, with the season. In winter, it is dlinina^c4 
by the shooting-out of the land-ice towards thp dxi^t, and 
the quickened formation of the young ice ; in tntfAluer, 
it is increased by the breaking-up of ^the 
tlic arrest of the formation erf young, iqe. . Tfa great 
object of the iimriner bound to Lancaster 8ouiitl,.|s to 
push hi^way through the open lane of water idonk the 
Gr^iland coast, and to get round the 
mity of the drift-ico. But he finds this 
task ; every southerly gale cruslies tiio ice In iipcni the 
shores of the Bay, and squeezes any unfoftn9ili;>eisel 
cSiancing to be placed therein befiore. it; 
it up immovably, or even breaking it %o the 

violence of ^he nip. The only tesburoe off Jb^ 
voyager under such circumstances, is tO/febk 
benekth the lee of sopm huge, ,ibe-mbni^titn; 
grounded fi mile or two dfi[‘ the lij#. 

warning, and out do^dts ifi tbe sbiB il 
which^ no inifiK retirb proiMini^ 

driving ictdier^ is, bovirever^ b 
water' provej^ not 
menfe for it will 
wwy''^ngiv :mile«r:lan 
.tevbig' 
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wodg^i! 0ii' tlio noi^^^es trackii^g by 

inanuftl tnrbi^akin^.pack. Dr'^uth^- 

hind' thiiiCJt i« more chance df an easy paeiage 
early in thc-lg^wCnV before the iibore4ce k much broken, 
and ivhen the ijmoisjllo-ice moves away from it bodily, 
without any iitterveniitg detHtus, tli^ later the 
season, wllbn there is it greater quantiiy of loosened 
ice to he packltd into the channel. 

The b^re length of the Baffin’s Bay coast of Green- 
land is indented with bays and* fiords, towards which 
glaciers descend from the higher interior land. At 
Cape Eareweil, the termination of tlie^lacier-ico is 
still miles away from the sea ; between Cape Farewyll 
and Cape York, the landf devoid of the incursions of 
glacier-ice, gets narrower and narrower. North of 
Capo York, the ice-stream projects" into the sea itself, 
even beyond the lino of prominent headlands. lt“is 
from this region the vast iceborgi#, drifted out 
into the open Atlantic by the soutlnvard current, are 
derived ; for it is a singular fact, that there is fio glacicp- 
ice along the sliores westward of Lancaater Sdund. 
All the enow which there falls, even sc far norili as 
77 degre^^s of latitude, escapes to the sea in streanis of 
irrtter, carrying with them vast quantities* oi^iud 'itiid 
lihingte. The land on botli sides of Barrow’s Strait is 
composed of limestone ; but Greenland, *and the coasts 
which form Davis* Strait, Baffin’s Bay, and Lancaster 
Sound, wh(!re the fallen snow is retained f(jr ages before 
it slips, as the solid glacier, back to the ocean, are all 
made of hard crystalline roolii Dr Sutherland thinks j 
that tliis difference of mineral constitution may in 
some way affect the temperature, and so tleterminc the 
abundance of glaciers in the one x>osition, and tliq^r 
absence ii^tlie other.. 

The projecting tongues of the glaciers are not dis* 

^ solved where thej' extend into tlie s^^a, but broken 
'off by a species of * notation.’ Heavy spring-tides are 
driven Into the head of the Bay, and uj) the fiords^ by 
. strong southerly winds, and the buoyant ice is heaved 
up by the -rising water, and 4)rokon off from its jiareut 
stream. The floating power of largo masses of ice 
must lie cn^rtiious. Dr Sutherland observed upoa a 
small island, at an elevation of forty feet, a block of 
granite that measured sixteen feet in longtli, and must 
have contained at least 18G tons of solid rock! Ho 
(;alc||latcd that a cube of icc forty feet across the side, 
could easily havo-carried off this burden in water seven 
fathom^ deep. Icebergs, thus broken oft' from the 
p^mt glacier, were often observed tumblingsahout in 
the sea. ,Some of these W'ere four times bigger ^lan 
’*Bt Cathedral, And shrouded, themselves in a 

veil of Spray as they rolled over, emitting sounds that 
could btily bo compared to terrific* thpuder-peals, and 
tuiiuiig up tbe blue mud from depths of 200 and SQp 
fathotos. Oscillations in the sea wore produced by 
SU^ disturbances, which, after travelling a dozen miles, 
pO'imdeti luto fragments the ice-field on <avhich they! 

i&j^n;Peniiy’s eitpeditlon reached the entrluico of 
Chann€d on the 25th of August. On the 
young ice formed rojjfnd the ships; 
to take UP «heir winter- 
near , the . south-west point* 
Captain Ansten!s squadron,' 
Oh Griffiths' Jshmd, afb^piUes 
^hf.th^^uu was beUMn ihe- 


highest point ' 0^ the season, two "days after, the 
firift raia fbll. At the end of June, small streams of 
water, began'-to flow from th'e hind. At tliO end of 
Ju5^, the^ sea-ice was diminished tesa tli^ckness^of foiu* 
feet by tl\e oielting^f the upper sul'fhce. August thV 
8th, the buy-ice br^e up, And set tfte ships f^e 
eleven months* close detention. Fouii|Hy8 afterwards, 
tlfe young ics began again to form on tne sea at night.' 

Throughout this winter of intense cold, the tempera- 
tuA of the sei^reiiiaincd nearly Uftifo^ra. It never sank 
so low as 20 degrees. A hole wag kept dpen through 
llio ice, near the ships, for the purpose of obierjing the 
water, as well as for^ioticing the rise and fall of the 
ti«los. The ice invilnably iiyjreascd its thickness by 
additions to its loAver surface. As the^sca-water froze, ^ 
a considorablc ‘portion of its salt was sejiarated from k, 
and hlow'u along the suHacc of the ice, nSxing w#th the 
frosli-tiCllen snow* as it went. On tins account, •snow- 
wreaths could never be used for melting into water? 
*tkc snow on tlm hind often contained traces of salt, 
miles away from the sea. Tlie sea-ipe hardly ever 
contained more than one-quarter tlio quantity of salt 
found in an equal volume of soa-w’^ater. 

An interesting scries bf exporimeiiLs were trie® upon 
'the expansive iiow'or of freezin|j water, w'ith a view to 
the illustration of the movements of gluciei^ioe in rocky 
ravines, A strong iron bottle, with a narrow neck, was 
filled with water, and exposed a temperature 17 
degrees below zero. In a few minutes,, a little water 
overllowied# the orifice; dooii after, a column of ice 
followed, rising slowly through the neck, and emitting 
a crepitating sognd ; after this Inid protruded for 
about 18 lines, 1% was all at ouqe blown out with the- 
violeiice of a pistol’s explosion, the volume of frozen 
material having increased one-tenth altoge^l^r. Wh^n 
the bottle was placed* in water a dt^ri^s warmer 
than ice, the frozen column a^fain rose out of the neck 
to onc-t\velfth the former extent, shewing that ice 
exxiands under increase of Iical, like all other bodies. 

The interior of tluj ships was warmed to between ' 
40 and 60 degrees. This was found to Ud the highest 
limit of safety : in it, the hoar-frost was never thawed 
in the beds ; the blankets and night-caps of the sleepers 
often adhered inconveniently to the ships’ planks. 
With a higher temperature, the vapour of the interior 
of tiie ships was deposited in the beds, as moisture 
instciA of ice, and then rheumatic attacks were trouble 
some among the crew. With this range,, the dif&rence 
of heat experienced on .':oing into the ojpen air often 
amounted to 100 degrees; three times amfheh aa the 
diffeieiice between tlie uiooii temt^rsaure ^glond 
and tlie tropics. ' ^ ' 

Mucli legs food was consmflfed during the winter’s 
rest than during the labouie of summer. On this ac- 
count, the provisions were served out wlthobt weighing, 
and cousiwerable weekly savings \iere effected. 
men took instinctively just what nourishment the^aate 
of their bodlxj^nnired. St>m#of the crew were ^itt^ 
in snow-bUrriJwB, lo investigate the amount of 
^mt might be 'expected in sudi a style of 
an hour and -a quai*ter, the temperatute n)s|r ft<X^i^ 
degt^ below zero to a- little above it. 
itost capacious lungs warmed their ' 

most rapidly ; but all who were closed hp 4^1 ' 

tamed that they xveJib neither warm 

say'',tlio,X^*8^ 

; \A.ypt abuh4an(^ of ihe 
JUim every iii the iholeinc^t 

aliiny subii'tatij(se,'t^ 




clioeso, ton expos^ tlirnughout' the 

winter, never agsdti nianiieatod Any return of HjruwftAg 
pro]:)ensit>%,', . , * ^ » 

* U’he inflw^n^s of^olar light was excocdiuftly small 
during winter. A litUc trace oMay light 

always perceptible at*Vioon; Jmt for seven days 


always perceptible at*Vioon; |)ut for seven days 
before and ^t^he 22d of December, cbloflde of silver 
was, not bl^kcned by exposure to the sdutli horizoli. 
On the Ist of January, it began to assume a slight 
leaden tinge, Mifst^rd and cjesscs wens reared w"th 
groat care,* but the young plants were composed of 94 
per cen#. of water, and contained only half tlie quantity 
of nutritious and antiscorbutic matters that had hceii 
present in tho sgeds. «> 

The men were kqpt amused during tlic wdntcr b}' 
theatrical repuBSentations, halls, amhnaftinerades, after 
Captaffi Parry’s example.; hut the schools ami libraries 
wore uic most valuable auxiliaries in fircventiiig ennui. 
Geographical studies were eapocially popular. Aftcr^ 
the nightly lessons, it was often nocess.-ny to settle* 
forecastle disputes as to the insular characler of Cajie 
Hbnf) the Roman Catholic faith of the Chinese, ami the 
identity of the crocodiles of the Nile with the alligators 
of the Mississippi. * • 

Far from the least iiueresling members of this arctic* 
ooramunity,#vere a kennel of Esquimaux dogs, that had 
been cstJthlislied in a snow-hut near the ships, 'rhu 
four oldest had acctfupanied M. J’otersen, the Danish 
interpreter, from Greenland. But these had thriven 
and multiplied amid the eongoiiinl seen(‘s»o^iee ami 
snow, so that complete teams for two sledges could 
4;6 furnished out in spring, Huy wej'c great favourites 
‘ among the seamen, and flocked eagesly round the first 
person who emerged from the snow -covered ships 
in the TOgtning.^ They^ w'ere, nevertheless, of« liighly 
jealous teni^ramcnl, for if one of tlieni chanced to 
retjcive more notice thag his companions, the lucky 
fellow was forthwith attacked by ^he rest of the pack. 
This so constancy occurred, that some of the cunning 
young dogs became afraid of the men’s caresses, and 
ran aw^ay thl moment any marked demonstrations of 
kindness Vrere directed towards them. In many points, 
amusing instances of the .adaptation of enuine instinct 
to tbOs necessities of arctic life wttc displayed. In fine 
,,»uimy weather, the dogs satisfied their thirst by lapping 
the. surface snow ; but in colder periods of tlie season, 

. they Imrrpw’ed some inches down for their sujiply of 
frozen water. In extremely severe weather, they oon- 
stautly coijgd themselves closely up, and covered their 
no.ses wiflSTlie shaggy fur of their tails. At these 
tubes, ;they rievA* even to sliake ofl’ the at^cunm- 
dating Vreathii of f^iim snow ; if their masters called 
them, .they answered by turning their eye8,Jbi!t without 
rempeving tl^eir natural respirafeu’s from their nostrils, 
and^ deipopstration sh^rt of a determined kick could 
malm itTi^m their quarters ; but at ^ber times 
they ^y^|^trpfc!hcd out at full length, ^***^^^' 

ieg»4n^6l^knce to the«drst tone, of th^^niiliar voice. 
Thp -ydhpg 4()gs biwi to learn some gainful experi- 
,en^ thho t^ey w^re taken to the open 

wMeiri it . for ibe, tolly walke<l into it, 

lind uriflerlook 

';to fSrom an. iron .shovfl.r 
the bold ntet^ .stuck ■ 
ho di£^ilm4htol (tlouiiEifor mm 






men following them peltopU sayd tlib The 

four«fi)oted‘ animals had, by of tl^i me'; 

buWtho balloon, fortunately moaned the 

edge of the ico just as^ they cbnio’iij^ with it. . ^Yhen 
tho ice n round the ships broke up, thc;d®gs pnderstooii 
the indJcntion, and galloped aWout in nutd joy, leainng 
from into to piece, and whining rcatlessiyf .or swim- 
ming round the ship until they were picked up, and 
established upon the decks. w , 

The result of Captain Penny’s labours, so far as ex- 
ploration is concernf'd, is universally known. Sledging 
parties went put in the sjiriiig. A large whaling-boat 
w^s dragged bodily up Wellington Channel; and launched 
in the cf?ar water beyond tlic fee barrier. Two thousand 
miles were travelled over, 710 of w*hich were in districts 
seen for tho first time by human eyes. No further 
traces of the missing expedition were, how*ever, found. 
The Lutli/ and ^SopAiajleffc Assistance Bay, 

homeward bouni), on thc^ 12th of August; five w^eeks 
.tfterw'ardi, they were in the Thames. -Even to the 
last, Dr Sikheriand’s habits of philosophic gcneriilisa- 
tioii remained with him. He found that, during the 
pasra^o through Diu is’ Strait and across the Atlantic, 
tho*teriypPrat1iro of the sea-water increased so gradually 
' and steadily, that he was induced to speculate on the 
possible apj>roach (if the time wdicm mariners W'ould 
rc(iuiro no o^juir instnunonts than tho compass iiud 
thennometcr to traverse wide intervals of open sea 
ill safety. 

• ■ 

CHEAP RIDES. 

Manv illustrations have beon given, in former nnmtos 
of tho Journal, of the dependence of che^mess and 
dearness in railway travelling on the costliness of tlie 
railways thonijSolves. The fact is so self-evident as^ 
to need but little oxcinplifloation. There is, however,*'' 
aiK^^her influencing cause which it may lie interesting 
to trace in its operation: we will cull it tho Igw of 
frequenci/, to give it a diirtinctivo name ; and will see 
how it manifests itself in respect to travelling by 
onitilbus, steam-boat, and railway. • 

III London, it is found that a new ommbus-ruute is 
but little profitable, until the omnibuses on that route 
become numerous, and the journeys frequent. If a 
man of business — to wliom lime is money — finds, when 
he gets to tho corner of the street, that' the omnibus has 
just gone, and that he must wait an hour or two for 
allot heryslic will care very little for that line of route; 
it wjiil Hut be in his good books, and it will, receive 
little of his money ; but if the ’buses run so 
that he can descry another in the distanoo, he« gathers 
up patience enopglt to wait a little, and tlien |liopa Into 
tjie scx:oud 'bus. This is one element of toci^ss' on 
most of the great omnibus-rqtttes of London. A ftk^^tch 
of some of the more Kciuaika^ble of those i^o^to Ar^us 
' given a fc»»*years ago;* dmt we here i^cr to thoifi wly 
in respect to tins principle of fircqtocy; ^ 
routes were started from Camden Towii^tO 
Market, from King’s Cross to 
ton to C)mlse|, from Caledtoin Q«mu^ 

Hoxton to tlie Kent RoH the 
' so long 9 » tlie %uto .oad'vtke' 

quctitf to tarsi' toi 

. mvmil ^ in$to^th|Dt mto 

tonldi ftt no 
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that. if the r^te iMudes k hhsr clUtrirt, the propwetor 
wlij »tsap |iwre 'per**btis it the 'bUBt*s be maiijrthfln if 
low; The lliie , Of separation between many and few 
must depehd bti circUxlistaTiceef hut if the frequency of 
the joiirtteya he such, that -a busy man niay^now that 
tlicre M’ilhbo oiie to'suil 1iim~that an oinnibiis will 
overtafke Iftra before he has proceeded far on foot — 
then tiie point has been reached to wliich our principle 
refws: tia ’buses will not only accommodate, but will 
mate trolBc. 

It is this principle of frequency whicli has rendered 
the omnibiis-fares of London so cheap, No ’buses run 
cheaply if they arc * few and far between : ’ tliey 
npt pay. The penny trade in Oxford Street aiW II ol- 
Ijorn is a wonderful example of this. At the time we 
are now writing, there arc about sixty omnibuses 
running ' through these two streets, each omnibus 
mnhiug ten or a dozetj^oiirneys a day in edeh direction. 
These are independent of a very intud# larger number 
which take tins line as part of a longer nhitt*, fronf 
Paddington or Bayswaler to the Bank : we confine 
ourselves to those which charge one penny for the run 
through P'Xford Street, and one penny for fhroiigh 
Holborn. Of these it may safely he said, that' they 
1 WS 8 at intervals of less than two mimites^on an average, 
during llie whole of a long day of fifteen hours. Ami 
it is ohservahle that the passengers on llfcis route indi- 
cate clearly tl)e creation of a new' trafiie ; for tliongh 
they comprise many who would i)ay tlireepencc or six- 
pence, if they could not obtain a ])eniiy ride, there are 
also largo numbers of poorer, liard-vorking persons, 
who evidently regard it as u matter of time and shoe- 
leather. If there be a doubt restK'cting the ultimate’ 
success ofjthis route, it >vill arise mainly from the 
terrible tlestnictiou of horse-flesh on the iniieh-dreadcd 
I Holborn Hill, and not from the actual distance rcla- 
^ ’lively to the actual receipts of each journey. Other 
Xienny routes have been started, on the Now lioad lyid 
|. on tho Iliunp^^tcad lload ; but either there ^vas capital 
wanting, or the routes were ^ot quite up to the mark 
in respect to busy daily transit; for there iinist of 
course Ikj a yjt>tentiality * (as Dr Johnson would lui^e 
called it) in the district to bo worked up into a paying 
state, wliethcr for the penny system or a higher one. 
We arc not here especially dwelling on the i)enny fares; 
o! hers, of two, three, four, or six peiieo, may serve to 
illustrate the priwiple of fretiueiiey under notice. The 
sixpcimy fiires are already broken down to threepence 
ior hal^distances ; and there is room for a lasge and 
useful, twopenny trade on many routes where it^ias «ot 
j’et bifiWtdopted; • • 

Here we must say, in passing, that a reform in Lon- 
don omnibuses is grievously wanted. . They are too 
narrow in the seat, too narrow between the seats, toc^ 
low in the. foof^ and too short for the miniber of pas- 
sengera crammed into them, especially if any of the- 
of the Daniel Lambert genus ; anfl since the 
,h«« been; adopted of stowing away several addi- 
tloipftt on tho * knife-board’ on the roof, the 

idaiubedng up to that delectable scat is 
liftd dirty. It is tanti^lising to see 
occasioniilly, respecting 
, . of pow onmibus-comptuiiesj by 

to be remedied, aiid the Qokkn 
1>G inauguratecL . The 
III Wm to tile ground, for mdo rea|Oh 
aroddlin tiio posaessioA^ 
^ ' ^ m OmhibuuejS, 

awiand Hill, to 

piled 

(Nt 


tbo lesson seems to have been, thrown away- This poor 
‘ Vifctoria^ illustrates our law. of frequency. It uras 
tflied 'IPO'' of the routes ifi London, a loho being '| 
— a sort bf ‘unprotected Jbmalc’-JMn m busy world* 
Nobody kfcicw when to expect it, nobody looked oht ftrr 
it ; it was not recogliiscd, Init was bandied about from 
onp ro^tc td another ; and for some nlbnths wo have ' 
lost sight of ft altogether. If tliei-c had been twenty 
‘Vmtorias* on a well-cboscn route, qpmibus-travellers 
would by tbiss tin jo prpbably Iny'o appwjciatod tlwj 
advantages of the mode of construction. .» ' 

Some of our chief comjnorcial towns have, afte# many 
abortive nttenipts, swi;c(‘odocl in establishing systems 
of cheap and IVi-quent omnibuses, the ^equeney being 
quite as much an element in their success ns the 
cheapness. ()f'T*ourse, tlie two^mimite system, or eveit 
the qunrter-hoiir ^system, can only he looked in 
busy districts ; hut still there is an expansibility about 
the frequent siystcni, which tlu‘ slow-coach system of 
oLftcr days could not reach. At Mniiehcster, the omni- 
buses seem to start from the neigllbcfirhood of the 
Exchange or the Victoria Station as a centre, •and 
thence to radiate by twoqenny routes in all diretiions ; 
at liiverpoo)^ a system somewliqt aiialogou.s lias boon 
cstahlialied ; and other busy to\ins are by degi'Ces 
adopting similar arrangomeiits. At Ediiiiftirgli, tliore 
are ’buses to Leith ever^^ quarter of an liour, and, at ' 
longer intervals, to Morningsidi*. NcOvvington, and Stock- 
bridge — all h(‘longing to the system of equal iuterraluj 
in w’hichqht passengers have not to tax their memory 
concerning the times of the day when a ’Ims may 
possibly he met with. 

Glasgow is espikdally worthy of note for its omni- 
buses. ''fho city lias spread so vastly and so rapidly, 
that villhges and hamlets oiiCc in t]io\;puiV n*, are noW 
absorbed within llic busy eormnercial metropolis of 
Scotland. A question was asked in a recent ixipcr — 
‘Wlievc does Jiondon end?’ An amdogous question 
may now Avell he asked concerning Glasgow. If we 
had no other cvideiutc than that afforded by the two* 
lienny and thrceiKumy omnibuses, the wicle ^asp of 
Glasgow would be sufiieiontly proved. A resident 
needs no proof of tliis; hut wo wdll sniiposc a non- 
resident, with Murray’s useful Time-tables in bis 
hand, and Meiekleham’s excellent Map of the Environs 
of Glasgow spread out before liini, to ferret put the 
truth Iftr liimself. In the first place, thoro are tho 
city omnibuses, with starting-points fit the Tontine, 
the On scents, rort Kglii. ton, Bridgeton, Co^senddens, 
Whitevale, Bellgrovo, l*ai^’'*y Boad, JStItollox, Hutche- 
son Town, Andcrston,'\VcU Park, SJj^djfford, and other 
sx>ot.9, traversing the streets of, the town in. all direc- 
tions,, runniiif^ at intervals from ten to thirty minutes, 
and at fares from one penny to twopence. Then there 
are the suburban ’buses to tbo liotanie Gardens, l^rtidk, 
J[tutherglen, uovan, Baillieston, Crolfeniyloof, Poltqok?-. 
ehaws, and ptl^r places --all sufficiently distant tpj 
render thb far^ fonrTKiK'c ratllhr tlian 
yet sufficiently near to encourage the fn*qne«t;ayJtM' 
to which wo have adverted. The city oimubuacs 
make betAv^een 400 and 500 joiirneys per day tbrq&hi^j 
the streets bf Glasgow : this is reitlly a resp 
fo^ihe saving of time to a busy eommqnfty 
enormous. 

Let us any « M'ord or two about; 
counectlbn Vritb tho cheap-and-fnjqu<fnt 
T^ steatnefs t<f Gravesend, to 
plaices on tike sbmewhat dislaut 

hafb tfieir timbs ^ 

fiigr; it is the llibrter loutesij 
4M 
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6ence, with two^iMjy feres for sliorter distsace^. seeamers. The Moag Bteafeers''v^°ts(lk^ndt,'^ 
flVo fine ^eetlS of ^all steamers, numberin# aboot but the cV^p-liiui-fee^aent, daWia Uhwatrds. 
a doiset^ etudi— k^own as the Qtken and^ne /roa of the Clyde, ■ are well illutfratlvo of bur present 
hoats-f^perform this senrwe so b frequently and so subjed^. 'To about' forty places within wha^ may be 
qukikly, that U# passenger lias to wait more than a rety deemed the ITirth of Clyde, do these rapid atbiimws start, 
few 'minutes, at any one of about twelve di^erdnt beginning at six in the morning, and continuing till 
piers, for a stean^er in either direction ; and thus all nearly seven, in the evening. ' Some of the^ports or 
necessity for calculftjion abou^ being inotime to edtcli stopping-places are busy towns, ^uch as Gfreenock, 
the Bteaiver is obviated: you are sure to catch the Dumbarton, and Port Glasgow; but by far the larger 
sto'amor. ^ The trade from the London Bridge piers to number are ideasuro towns — spots in which tho Glasgow 
the vicinity of Hungerford and 'Westminster, is mostly c^j^izens, well to do in the world, have private residences, 
in the hand s , two < other companies — still more cither ^^or the summer only,^or during the entire year, 
remarkable, perhaps, than the Citizen and the Iron, Nearly the whole Firth of Clyde may, in this sense, be 
,Ono of thpseccompnnies takes the rdato from Lon- regarded ns a siiburb of Glasgow, within reach at nearly 
don Pridgo to^ Westminster Bridge, having only ono oil hours of the day. , 

intenpediate pier nt Hungerford Bridge, and charging To turn oMr attention, lastly,^© railways, tliere are J 
one penny for "the voyage, whether for tlio whole certain lines which come csjiecially under our cheap- 
or for part of the distance ; the steamers make their find-frequont grouping : take the Grecnwicli Bailwa}', 
appearance at» each of these lhrt*e piers about every, for example. Here, from seven in the morning till i 

....... 1^,... .... ^ A.... i.. a 1. A .• .J rt 1 


thihge quite enormous. A vet sliorter route, from- in A)oth directions, at fares ranging between fourpcnce 
1 London Bridge to the Adelphi, without sny iiitcrme- anu^eigntpence for the four miles. Here, in analogy 
diate pier, is served by a company who charge only with what has been said concerhiug 'buses and 

_• I.. X*.— Al... A • At- _ ... .■» * . .... . . . 


one single iJialf-peuny for the trip; both ends of the steamers, there is no silch, thing as being tbo late for 
steamers hero employed are sharp, and have rudders, the train : tlv^ source of vexation is spared to, us by 
„ so as to require oo turning for the return trip: the system of yrc^ucncy coming to our aid. A curious 
the journeys arc quite as frequent as those before example lias been lately shewn of the effect produced 
adverteii to ; and it is instnictive to see how largely the - by any tampering with this'' system. The Soutli- 
jp(^rer (dass of traders and- market-people use these eastern Comiiany, in a fit of economy, thought that 
boats, evidently under a weU-foundpd conviction, that three trains per hour might suffice instead of four on 
» a half-penny is thus well. laid out,«>as a time-saving, tJ^e Greenwich line; but tliere hence arose two sources 
shoe-saving, and leg-saving expe/iient. Whether tliere of dissatisfaction— the average' time of waiting for a 
w, in thqfiJpitcil Kingdom, any^ other half-penay steam train becaiho necessarily increased ; and the passengovs 
voyage so long as this, we do not know ; but it is well hod the botlq»r of trying to remember the otld fra^*- 
, deserving of note, Iha^ llie hiilf-iiemiy and penny tions of an hour wdikh marked the times of. start iiigr* 
steoiiiors are sajd to be more profitable than any others A(lter many months’ trial, the company reverted, to tlio 
on the Thames. So inucli for the ebeap-nnd-frequent quarter-hour system, the saving to them, not being 
system. The trips to Greenwich and Woolwich, at tantumoimt to the ilissatinfaction of the passengers, 
feres of fou^pcnce and sixpence, and at intervals of a • On the Blackwall liailway, the same quarter* hour 
/quarter of an hour Jn summer and half an liour iu system is adopt(?d, and with similar result. On tlie 
winter, nref also good exemplifications. AV'oolwicIi portion of the North Kent liine, tlie sys- 

. , On many of our busy rivers, the running of frequent tern is hourly in winter, and half-hourly In summer; 
Stemuors at fiirc.s Juis given birth to a vast trade, such is also nearly the case on the Croydon line 
either to ferry across or to run up and down. Lot us of the Brighton Company, and the Kichmond line of 
take the Mersey at .Liverpool 'as an cxamplft Five the South-western Company. On. the North Wool- 
oeirturies ago, the ferry from Liver})Ool to AVoodsidc— wich branch of the Eastern Counties, (it halfdioui- 
now absjjfbed in Birkenhead— existed ; it was chartered intervals — U ss frequent in winter— -the psosenger is 
to cojiyey passengers * at one fiirthing for a footman, ciasjveyvd about nme miles in a capital, roomy; well- 
two pence for ft and horse, ii hall-iienny lor a foot- windowi'd, secoud-class carriagij, for fourpGn<%|iiiewirlk 
man oti marketHlaySjand a penny whcMi lie had goods what railway companies can and will do if ^rted up 
orprnduoe with him. Many liave been tbe'changes in- by adUtlc whojesime steam-boat competition. 

, the ferryings since those 'remote times; and none more ^ One of the most instructive cxanipl^s of the ctiCdp- 
importajftt dfen tho'snbetitution of*steani-hqntsfor row- and-.frequent system, is afforded by the Coiiiden and 
boats,jw^t^wasftfffectedinl8i^. Scocombf, F;gromont. Docks Junction Uailway ; for tills has idinost olitiwly 
Nevr Bl^htqn, Woodsidc, M'ouks, Trabmere, Bock, created tke traffic which now feeds it. Tbe'- Wl^ay 
and other places in or^acar Birkenhea^now have piers was planned mainly to afford access to the Tiiames md 
Wfhich steamers ferry a<sr<^8 fiom Liverpool ; amt at tlie various docks, for goods from the ^l^d^atatiou : 

4 the hus|gst<of them, the traffic Ooutinues from day-dawn passenger-traffic did not Snter lar^ly IM&ula- 

tili neWiy tnjSdpight, at vety low feres. - On the Severn, tions of thu promoters. Itowover, wfti Ihf ilne « as 
Bow into it, such as tlio Wye^ the opened,' statidns, were mode, < at it 

' tide' is so extropielyi'high Crosses certeiftmaktrosdi-:r^tl|^w^^ ' 

Kosd, Oaledoiiisin Whgb 
Jtide'} has'nl^ked what' iwy, Bow, and Rtepi^ 

was:^feddi#:''4' '' ' ' " 





to nearly twenty sni]oi| The BliiokwaU Oom|)tuiy 
have wieely aidw^ tTn? wlrAngemeut, insomuch that 
those eUp^hy retarji'-Uckets are available 'for lyiy 
station on either: roUvray to any station on the otlier 
—the etatione being about tfftceh altogetlior. The city- 
man, from^hit home in ^liy ot the northcrA suburbs, 
may go to Who terminus in jTenchurch Street ; while 
the (alraresend or Qreoftwich holiday-keeper, from the 
tape nort})^ern suburW, may select the Blackwall' ter- 
minus : the i^arae cheap ticket will serye either for the 
one or the other, and will bring him home again at 
any hour in the afternoon or evening. Tj^ic trains arc 
frequent, the times punctual, the carriages comfortably 
and' the speed rapid ; which qualities, with th# low- | 
riess of thfe fares, and the convenient iiitercliangc 
• system between the two companies, have drawn upon 
the route, an amount of tralllc which seems to have 
astonished the director nearly as much as other pcoiilc. 

. There are various snort railways iru other parts of 
tlie kingdom, which illustrate the principle *80 often ^ 
adverted to iu this paper. XVoni NewcasiW to Nortli 
Shields, Cn the north bank of the U’yno, and from 
Newcastle to South Shields, on the s(jutli bank, .yo 
railway tAiins nearly every hour, at fares 
pence. On the Bradford branch of the Midland Ihvil- 
way ther 6 are about twenty trains from* Leeds a day, 
at fare? so cheap, as to contr/ist rjither dan^aginj^ly with 
the high fares afiopted by .the same company on i)ortions 
of their line where tliey have not yet been tau$>'ht to 
bow to public convenience. The Kdinburgli trains to 
.its suburban neighbours Vortobello, Leith, and Grantoii, 
arc cheap enough and frequent enough to satisfy aiiv 
reasonable being. Tlic lialf litmrly trains from Glasgow^ 
to Paisley, the hourly trains from Glasgow io Greenoidc, 
and ibom l^ilsley to lleufrew, similarly belong to the 
cheap system. In Ireland, the only loute which seems, 
to the present time, to have jiisliliecf the frequent 
system, is that from Dublin to Dulkey every half-hour 
during no less than seventeen hours a day — the little 
portion * from Kingstown to • Dalkey being on Iho 
atmosplieric system, the only ronniining example of 
this oucc-celcbauted mode of railway traction no&r 
obsiH'vablo in TTie United Kingdom. 

Tfm facts which have thus been rapidly grouped 
t<^^ther seem to ns to sliew that, iipart from all other 
considerations, frequency and equidistant intervals of 
journeys, if combined with cheupne.^s, have a tendency 
not merely to ae^onimodate existing iaton’ourse, but 
to cr«j«ze a traffic which will more than pay ibr the | 
expenditure incurred. • 

' r 

ELllSCTKp'-BIOLOGY AS A.CUllATIVE. 

tuif^npyr about six years since ray wife became subject, 
' to. brought on partly by mental anxiety, and 
palely by fright. The circumstances were 

had an only and beloved child, «an infant 
^ bid, who was seized with inflammation 

After two or three days of painful sus- 
ipan assu^d us there was no hope 
, 4 ^lLthat night we watcticd the little 
«!»ch tuomont to bo hil Iflst. The 
;^;»l^ised; in the morning, hb was better; 
*||^«||^^ joyi in a day or two he was 
Ws iiiras towards tlie end of 
by; so great was Jthe ohanj^, 

boon, #0 |^ear the 
.'dbod.Vrlth ^ |hq 



nervous susceptibility which followed ; knd the force of 
the Wow .was no doubt increased , by its falling .oppu 
tlqs mind whefl in the fulness of hopo and joy. Thlr 
occAred in January; and from thas'tiu^ Mrs A^— 
was subjqct to faiidiug-fits, but so slight, that the, 
colour did not leave tye lips, ^though lliey never yielded. , 
to the oyclinayy restoratives. In August, she received the, 
frijht ulludcd^o. In the afternoon of a sultry dzgrj shb'' • 
read one of the tales in the Diai'y of a Luife Physician, 
in iv^iicli a phyosoplier is descri,bi d lis siyiing in liis 
study, when a ghostly vifilor, dressed as a gpntlemau 
in black clothes, enters the room, arranges the liJi^'rs, 
cleans the inkstand, ^ipcs tlie pons, and closes the 
writing-desk — thus silently intimating that the philo- 
sopher's work in this world is done. * 

The impression created on Mrs A — ^’s mind by* ' 
reading this tale in her feeble state of heiiltli wa^deep 
ahd melancholy, tn the evening, lM)wever, she rt^usodv 
hers^?lf, ami attended sevvice in the Scotch church. 
Itoiuriiing alone in tlie dusk of the evening, she was 
insulted and terrified by some, young inen.^'usliing out of 
a public-house, and rudely ad(ircssing*lier as she passed. 
One of them laid hold of her bonnet, and puffed ^omo 
cignr-smokoginto her fa(A‘. She hurried home in a t 
fery excited state; and in jiloJIt lialf an liour, .was 
seized with a most distressing fit, which Ji ad . every 
appearance of decided epilepsy. She struggled vio- 
lently, ibamod at the mouth, and robed her eyes fViglft.- 
fully, while the wildest expression t>f terror sat ux)on 
her counUnance. Medical aid being called in, the cose 
was considered one of liysteria, and treated atjcord- 
iiigly. After the ^violence of the fit had subsided, 
she was carried bed in an almopt unconscious 
state, 'fho nt‘xt day, slight hysterical fits followed 
each other in quick siiecessisn ; and for ' vtral dayi^ 
her mind w as painrully'\>ewildered. Ctne Vi Aer delu- 
sions was, the gr(*.'itest horrpr of anything black. 
She could not endure me to approach her, or even to 
sit ill her bedroom, iu a black coat; *18116 shuddered 
violently when her eyes fell upon any dark object ; it 
was even found necessary to conceal ib% fireplace. 
This, at the time, I could not account for, as I was 
not then aware of her having read the tale pre- 
viously mentioned ; but s(>me things that fell from 
her ill lier w.andcrings sliewed me she had done so, 
and tliHt it w'as connected w ith her horror of bladk ; 
and tlu^' also served fo explain the depression of 
spirits 1 hiid remarked, without being aware of the 
cause, on the night of he ' visit to the iBcoteh church. 
After about a week, the excitement subsided, ^nd the 
full OAcrcise of reason roiurned; h^t •w'itli it ,camo 
exhaustion to such a degree, thdC for ono day her 
life WHS despaired of. The crisis, however, was safely 
passed, and she slowly rceovorod. To remove^ the 
nervous susceptibility which st^ll remained, chan^ of - 
air w'as resorted to, and with visiWd improvem<jnt, , 
■^hich, liowevcr, was but of short dunition, for in a ibw ]i 
weeks tho old pialrdy rcturneikworso than over— sq 
much so, tliat the mind begiui to bo painfully 
leading, nie to apprelieud the niost sorim^ 

The fits about this time assumed a more active ^haraot 
,tor, somtftimea occurring in tho^nigbt, ^vhe^/^e 
rl8(9firom her bexl, and iu*occed in the most 
manm 

tlie day, when, wfj^lo the paroxysm lAte^ 
talk ana wit like one under meqtal 
even jrequq’e forceato preyipit 
Chredmstauces, a total change of " 
tiomwas had recouxie to^ and wit^ 

,-v«o «<h tliftt 'although 

qilhqtidm; yet, tbr about two 





bbi«#ry, liavingr seen benefit wultihg' from its applica-^ evidently, by an artificial #5ee^, ,gbing ovqt 

tien in cases, eoinewliat ^similar. Dr L ,/JfD4— wbat sh^ had experionced Mn ;a ^'six ilUieas, 

undertook the case, the'opcriUions and results of >vhi^h only in an Inverted ordei'j and as. iSfhe/ivKoVeltraces a 
J[ now proceei^, to clescribe ; ^and I may just observl*, in roml familiar to Iiim rtteo^^nisea objects on eitlier side, 
explanation of ^Uie fulness of tjie previoiM details, so in this process the 'associations of her illness 
that they seem to throw tiifrht ^pon the phenomena — naifies, ‘plaiics, ^lersons, ©Tonts -^vere .described, 
witnessed, of lYhicli notes were taken at the tin^e. talked with, and acted over again in the nto^t perfect 


In t)i® first place, Mrs A slept for^two or thtee and vivid manner, without the slightest conlhsiop 

nights with the copper and ssinc disk fastened toiler inaccuracy. I give the following as exam;^c$ :--On 
hand; aftei; which Uie first experiment ras tried a^sho one occasion, the swoon being induced in a few 

sat gazing at the clisk, wliilb transverse passes were minutes, Mrs A rose from the sofk, and tal^mg 

made upon the forehead, according to the process com- my arm, saifl : ‘ My clcjir, let us go to IJ . Do you 

monly gone through at public l^turcs on this subject. Ij^iow what wo will do there? We will huy^a piano, 
"In about half aji hour, a fit cuiiie on, just such as Mrs and I rball got well then, l^apa shall look at it first.’ 

A was suhjcct to at this time, attended — as indeed To try the effect, wo touched a note on the piano'. 

^hey almost ^11 were from the first — \rkli violent flatu- * Ah, II ,’ she said, * you can’t ]>lay. I shall 

lencX^ so as quite to threaten suffocation. This /lain- play it to G She sang Mrs Ilcmans’s Setter Land, 

lence was removed at ortre by a few Passes made on tKe A short swoen followed, then capie a troubled' expres- - 
cfmt and stomach, and from that time it never recurred sion of counteKance, and she said: ‘ 1 w'ill not have 


so as to be worth notice. After the fit, to my iifieV ^hesc tliKigs on. 
a"stonishnient,%iny wife was bettor tliaii she had been never will,’ 
for «orac weeks, passed a good night, and the next day I could not u 


Toll Dr V 


I never did, and 1 


for «orac weeks, passed a good night, and the next day I could not understand this allusion, bnV Dr L 

was imusually cheerful, describing her sensations as a tho ught leeches were referred to. So it prov&l ; foy in 
fooling of lightiu'ss and buo^aney, as if £oitiu weight •.KiTTTnnte or two she appeared resigned, and said : 
had been removed froVi her, especially about the ejes! ‘Mother, I would not tell any one, but yon put them 
TJiis was mo the more siirjjrising, as whenever a fit on wliile fi feeling of delic*acy w'as expressed in tjic 


had been removed froni her, especially about the ejes! ‘Mother, I would not tell any one, but you put them 
TJiis was mo the more siirjjrising, as whenever a fit on wliile fi feeling of delic*acy w'as expressed in tjic 
hud come on in tlio ordinary way, tlic result avus face, and sh^ l•overe^^ it AviiJi iicr liauds, and wept a 

languor, stupor, ami frequently niter pmsiratinn. The little. ‘Mind you keep G dow'ii stairs,’ she ex- 

experiment was now repeated once or twice w ithout any claimed. In a few' minutes, coinimsiiig herself to sleep, 
fit being brought on, and on these occasioms «o advan- as if soothed by tlie attention of friends, she said : 


I tag© Seemetl to be gained ; but during further applica- 
I -lions of the biology, at intervals of^a few days, the fits 


* AVell, that is kind of you.’ 

These matters, trivial as they may appear to relate, 

J?-.? i.’_. Jl. _ . 


I reappeared, although to attain this result occupied some- (Jerive significance from the fact, that they w'ere a cbm- 
i times as much us two hours. Gradually, however, the plete repetition of Avhat bud really occurred years since, 
period ofotlic operation dmiinished, and ultiin«t(;ly the I Avell remember the inornhig on w'hieh the* visit to our 

effect was produced in less tliftn three minutes. Tlie relative at li avus proposed and carried out ; the 

first three or four fits tl^is excitcxl, differed so slightly purchase of tne piano ; and the application of leeeliefiir" 

from the first as to render description needless, only it repommended by Dr D , our medical man at the 

should bo obsel’ved, that after any one of them, Mrs time; Avhilo every sentence she uttered Avas distinetly 

‘ seemed better, and her general health and reinombcred by my relations avIio attended lier, us 

• cheerfulness rapidly improved. The first time 1 noticed having been spoken by lier at the time referred to, 
>a change in the character of tlio fits?, was Ayhen one After the swoon, she said to me: ‘IliaA'c been thinking 

that was brought on in about twenty minutes, struck to-day of A a liersouwlio liuppeued to bo visiting 

nie as much resembling those Mrs A suffered B- — at the time the leeches AA'ere applied, Avbom she 

i'roni at a considerably earlier period limn Avlieii avc never saAv except on that day, and wdioae name I never 
commenced tne biology. She sat in an cusy-chair for before licanl her mention. She had no knowledge of 
a foAv minutea in a kind of swoon, then suddenly start- wliat had passed in this swoon. » 
lag, said in a very excited manner; ‘ Give me the At another time shortly after this, avo an exa^ 

, book, gjjro me the book!’ after Avhich she swooned representation of the first serious fit she ever bad, and 
f^ain, and upon awaking, suffered from headache and Avlpch •cenrred, as 1 have sold, on the niglit ot her visit 
oxcessiTO laiigfhofc Avhich, hoAvcver, were quickly i*c- to the Scotch clqirch, ^ihe sw^ponod as usual 

moved by a few nia*nieric passes from Dr L . As biology, aud in a few minutes she started up yiih the 

We Walked home, sVS^ said to me: *I have a strong mosti, awful exprotsion of terror ujxin horfaco; lierej^ps 

n9tipn oif having seen F to-night’ (this avus a ^were oixm and fixed, as if fascinated by spme frighSfbl 

relation Avho liad been d®atl about four months), ‘ as if object winch they seemed to be following round 
ia a ftortfof vUlbii.* She then pixieeedccfi to describe She started back, shrieked as if with fright^ aiidcddi^ed 
the plwcq'ttnd 'clrcumstaucee, meutionjug ' the very dajf her hair wldly, saying : * Thorel , there!' dOn^t ytm ^ 
and Itout foVldoh it aisonicd as if she, had been tranjs- it?’ Another swoon, and in a foAA' ^ kuddofi 

port^ thitt. Jijght, bml she s added; * I asked him to start, accompanied With a quick hand, 

vveod tlie Biblq, which he refused, and I then and a jerk or the head, as ij pushing, 80 ifi§ ; 

? tbph imtticdlatoly remembered the ‘Go about your businessV while I 

which she Ih^scribed observed an expression oh .the foce pf 
,, ^Uifeen'esf hkjrhig ‘ actutliy tion, eontem^,^Bnd'foar--tbe ^ 

' '• 5Th©.AWfooecUfTtHl about ► A stron^r epileptte ' 

n fit: precisely -gradually auhsld^, ‘dhd 
' bbok’- ti|ta>ii'tho:'sofo^, wkb ihof 

, .imploring ht^rfyet 
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,to-day. X impassion of having seen gonic 

very frightful object^ hut I cannot tell what.. I seem 
to remeiphcr, too, fihviiig Ijtecii jn some great tiouhle, 
and seeing you, but not able to get near yon.* No 
allusion M^na made to the street insult, ^vliieli, however, 
clearly pitted before her mind, as cxprosscnl tn the 
motion of the hand, coniiected with the words : ‘ Go 
about y our, husi ness ;* while tl^e object of terror which 
her ej'cs deemed to he following round the room, I lake 
to be ccmnected witli the tale in the iJiarj/ of a Jautc. 
PhjfmUm, I now' felt my convictions strengthened, 
that the whole jyrogress of the fils from tlstj first would 
be retraced, but 1 carefully concealed this inipressi<in 
from my wife, as wolf as everything clsd con- 
nected with the affair. 1 expected that the next 
experiment would issue in ' the scene of mir chiUrs 
death ; but instead of this, tlierc was nothing hut a 
gentle swoon of a fcf» minutes, unconnected with any 
nicntal phenomen.a; and 1 then rerticrabcrcfl, that 
l)etween the child’s deatli and tlie epileptic fit, Mr?* 

A-’ was subject to slight swoons. Ovi the next 

occasion, however, a complete and painful revival of 
this sad Avent did occur. Erom the usual swoon, «h« 
started up, and cried; *0 my baby! he's gone!’ 
witli the most violent expressions of grief; then 

clinging to inei she said: ‘ What does Dr I* say ?* 

while all the time slio >vept, and sohboil, aiul wrung 
her hands most piteously. A few moments of nnemi- 
seiousucss followed, and then, while lying ujum the 
sofa, she moaned ns if in pain, appeared to breathe with 
difficulty, and rubbed her hands across her breasts. 
I inquired whai troubled her. ‘The milk,’ she said; 
* the plasters luufnot come yet.* Slie tlion awoke, ai»l 
the usual Jiianipnlatioiis removed a.ll heaviness and 
languor. On going into another room, she saw our 
Jittle girl at play, and the sigJjt secmeiVin a moment, 
she said, to bring before her the whole affair of our 
cluld’s death. The sensation of fulness and pain* in 
the brc'asts remained the whole day. 

This instance furnished its^ with a complete picture 
of the facts connected with onr child’s death, ineinding 
the allusion ^o*the plasters. From this time all meiftal 
ftssociatioii with the past vanished, and at about the 
4hir<l experiment from it, no efii'ct was j)rodnced beyond 
slight drowsiness ; but just at this time a ciroumstaiicc 
occuiTcd which T ought to relatv’. Ambitious of trying 
jwy own band at bleetro-hiologV} T made my first expe- 
riment upon a young lady in the presence «>f my wife, 
and produced some of the amusing phcTMunefia cuiut 
jnonly seen at public lectures. Then, in a sorlf of kRlf*. 
joke, ^proceeded to iif the sa;ne my wife, pro- 
ducing thereby a result very diflerent from what I 
desired: she bjH into a lit, the cffeA of 'which Tcould 
by no means , remove. On partijd recovery, she saids 
/I fool as if there were two hammers in my head 
Iftghtiuj^ agiijnsl; each other.’ She w'as scarcely able to 
.stand, couti witli difficulty be got to bt^l, •and in the 

thpt^tting was cjoihpclled to send for Dr L , who 

speedil^tcmdvod the sensation. After tins, 'the results 
^ bf Ujo vais^ons exiierimcnts became pcTplexing ; a series 
'bf ,ilts followoti, sonjo severe, ^Jthers slight. 

tiw, ton, . two or three fits ^ani on in the 
wayr^tlie oply instances while under the 
"vtoogy^ - CfrluluaUy, however, the fits ceased altogether, 
biotj^ jpully producing drowsiness# and it was then 
WM more thjiii three ihontlis ago; 
t^re has been no return^f the fits, 
'to tltom (e.N;cti|t a 

, idlJth Some convulsive uetimt, >fbich 
Aether ittd weakening 

Meral iieslth' '^d clibe^lness 


about four months, subject to some' few intcrniptioua. 
I have thus traced the mcu^al plienomoim disexvverod 
i» the process* and there remain only one or two trliiiigs 
in flic 7M(Wws' opminfH no\v to be Saatir^cl, 
usual nu'^iod'ivns td^removo the disk {rom the hahd.tis 
soon as the fit cam? on, bflt on two occasions it was 
nlbwed to rtmiain, when there was sk partial rotuni of 
the fit after afi hour or two— that is to say, 
action without loss of consciousness. Wliethcr or not’ 
these circumstances staml in the ijt hdion qf cause and 
effeeb I must leave for fliosc learned in the subject to 
determine. 2//, It was observed repeatedl}^ t^at for 
removing the headachy and stupor winch accompanied 
each experimout, passes mado*\\itIi thahand from fhe 
top of tin* head down the spine wiwe much more efferkive 
tlinn lliose ina<l5 down tlie Inmt of the p^gson. of Irt 
addition 1o the disk being held in the hand 8f the 
patient, that of dit* operator uas i)laeed oeeasiSrially 
upon the foreliead, and a tingling sensation therefrom 
e.'5)(‘rieiiced. 

Upon the philosophy of what 1 h:ive.|hus related, I 
cannot speculate : I have simply detailed the facte us 
they occurred. 

(The abu#c‘ singular narrative has becji sent tons by 
a clergyman in England ; and w(‘ have every reason to 
believe that the facts are stated by tJic v.'ritir in perfect 
goofl faith.*-- 7fJ. C. K ./.] 


ENTGIJJill HOUSES IX THE OI.DEX TIME. 
O.m; of the principal defetds of history, as it is <irdi- 
narily written, is* the almost total oversight of the 
conditions of domestic life — the aiisenC'* of information 
rcspectipg the houseliolds apd inodes of livjjig among 
the people. We reml of^tlie exploits of4ciij[|.b of baronijl 
forays and contentions, of tli^ disputes of parliaments 
and convocations ; but concerning the in-door and out- 
door existence of the general populfliun -how they 
were housed, fed; clothed, and iinliistrhdlv occupied — 
we can obtain no adequate or definite conception. Any 
rescs'irehes, therefore, that are cale\ilaK*d to give us 
.authentic particulars in relation to such mattiTs, arc 
well deserving of pursuit, anil the results obtained, 
however scanty, cannot he otherwise than* welcome. 
For tills reason, we propose to draw attention to a 
ri*cently publishwl work on the domestic architecture 
of the middle ages,* and to present the reajjpr with a 
few of {he leading facts w I krh the author has ascertained 
and brouglit together. ^ * 

The earjiest builderft iu^Engljwid appear to have been 
tlie UoniansJ who scattered litre and there a few viJlaa 
among the woods, generally njtcr the pattern of their 
houses ill •Italy, though' probably oiii some resj>ecU 
adapted to the peculiarities of our climate. When ihey 
left the coUntr 3 % t he ^?a\oiis cffmeimcl took posse&sioii;; 
of their dwellings, somotinics appropriatirig them tb’ 
phi-poRca for which they were not originally 
The Iwses which the Saxons tluiniaclvesKpohstrii^ted j 
w*re very rude and simple in tlicir arrangements^; ;Th,^ 
family mansion of the thane, or gcntletpasf^ was, 
of wooih^^and th|tche<l with rec^is ' " 
river-sides. This dwelling was ‘lititlo 
capticious apartnftnt, Whioii in the daytuhe 
to the putrinrchal ho^itality of the 
at night a sort yf Itablc for hlgi 8orvafilfc|t4 
accomipodatiou tlMUP tnastor’awas i 
in the sinajii od^inlng. chombcE* 
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f 3aU there was a rode an4 tpacioue firc^lAce) and a^vo 
,;i it,4n the roof, a hole to let the smoke 9 tit j ^hou^ it 
^nrottld sej^m that tli^s latter vas a luxurious ccuilrii’andb, 
be found odry; In the better sort of houses, aiKl that, 
generally, the sthoke'found an ou(|ct through tlic acci- 
. dental 'diinks and creviced of tlio tcuemeiU. T|ie huts 
common people were of course much inferior 
.to the dwellings -of their masters, being neccssi^ily 
smalier anv* less substantial, tlioiighf perhaps, not 
■ dilfbring ifreatly in' structure or material. . 

In the times of the early Saxon kings, th('ir palaces 
consisted of a collection of separate buildings — what 
/ wo should now^jall a scries of wooden sheds — the only 
portions that were ornamental being «{)r<)hal)ly a few 
pinnables, with here and there a little xiaiiit and gilding. 
But in the later centuries of Saxon'domiiiation, stone 
buildings began to be erected; churchmen, and com,- 
mercial persons who Imd travel letl, introducing such 
novelties of alchitocture ns seemed to them iinprove- 
menls ni)on the usual styles of building. In the reign 
of Ihc^Confessor, church arcliKecturc was j;onsiderabjy 
' improved, one of llic earliest specimens attempted being* 
the renowned abbey at Westminster — not of course 
' the abbey as It stands at present, but the rude elemental 
structure out of whiniii, so to speak, the present building 
grew. 'J‘he Confessor had himself a palace built of 
stone, of which Malmsburj'^ informs us the*a]lpc»arauce 
was in a high. degree imposing. 

' The Oinquestj it is thougiit, eftw;tod little change, 

. either in the habits of the people or Jb the construction 
of tlieir dwellings. Tlio castle, however, with its lofty 
towers aijNi Jts ^lismal *kl'ep,’ J;>clong8 to thc1.<orman 
period j for the opinion that certain ancient si)ccimens of 
fortification were constrw'tcd by the Saxons, is no long<?r 
; entertained; thg utmost extent oftlieir skill in military 
defences being now pretty well ascertained to have been 
the mere enclosure of an advantageous situation by 
A wall, and, perhaps, in some instances, the casting up 
of eai^thworks. .As Mr Turner remarks : ^ Throughout 
the annals of the Saxon period, wc find no instance, 

. Recorded of the successful or even protracted defence 
of a fortified pi ace. Hie genius of that people seems 
rather adapted for field warfare. When defeated, they 
took refiige in natural fastnesses; the wood's and 
mfu;j^es of Somersetshire xirptectcd Alfred from the 
pursuit , qf the Danes, and' the last stand of the Saxons 
again^ tbeir Norman invaders wgs amid the fens of 
ISly CamfiSfidujshire.' Thus, if is believed, the 

first edifices; erected* to England by the Nohnans were 
the jstrong and formic^le castles, the ruins of some of 
which «tlll remain among tis. 

pon^dcfiible 'informalik^on resi>ecting ordi^mry dwell- 
infi^-lfot^/to tbe^twelfth century, is to be obtained, 
from vHnlablo ancient recoM — The i^idon Asstrs 0/' 

^ Mr^Tiirher has extracted largely, 

and whi^.iie haa jpntod entire, to tho original Latin, 
Jin Ihis assize was held on account 

of fibq (iraiiitot wl^cb.were then occurring in the 

W ’^dRequeijice of’ so many houses being Tbuilt of 

The doettmetStj^ 
Ott ..7 bo.^. mk dnrli. the' 

carry off the water diippmg|frofn,.^}s hpo^a on. to, bis 
own land^'excopt he can convey it iptp the high street. 
They may also, if they agree, raiste the -said wall as 
higli as they pleose at 'their joint exfianse ,* and It it, 
sliould happen,, that one^ ^oul^ wish to raise the wall, 
and the other not, it shall bo lawful for JJfihi who is 
w'illing to raise his own part ns much as he please, and 
build upon it at' his own cost ; and he shall receive tho 
falling water as is aforesaid.* • „ 

It is not to be supposed that the sixteen feet of stone- 
work, of the thickness of three feet, was intended solely 
for tho supiH^rt of the roof, whether tiled or shingled : 
itiappears rather to have l>ceii designed as the basis oi 
addiiidhal storeys, most of \^^iieh wmuld probably, in a 
general w.ay, bo built of "wood. We ftro given to under- 
stniid, that any i)crsoii desirous of raising the wall, 
miglit build upon it to any attitude ho pleased,- limited 
only by the natural adhesive qualities of his materials. 

A curious claust^ is given respecting the right of outlook : 

* If any one shall have windowadooking toward the land 
of a neiglrbour, and although he and his predecsossors 
have been long possossetl of tho view of tho aforesaid 
wifl^ows, iiovorthcless his neighbour niay*. lawfully 
olJj^ruct tlie \ icw of these windows by building opposife 
to them on liLs own ground, as he shall consider most 
expedient, except he who hath the windows can shew 
writing wkereby his neighbour may not obstruct the 
view of these windows.* A provision is also made 
against any one making * a pavement in tho higli 
street, unjustly, to the nuisance of the city;* and au- 
Ihorit}^ is given to the bailiffs of the city to ‘Jiindcr it.' 

Tlicrc seems to be reason for bcligving, that the 
Tmiulon houses at this period were commonly two, and 
ill «omc (iases three, storeys high. But whether houses 
were generally painted, or simply whitewashed, appears 
lobe still a mi tier of question ; though from oceasionaU 
allusions in old writers, and from the buildings pictured 
in illuminated manuscripts, it would appear likely that 
wooden and plaster Ijouses were almost ' uniformly 
painted. I'lio colours useS M^crc g^y and various, being 
often blue, green, or a bright vermilion. It is thought 
thflt some Jciiuls of pattern were U8(?d i9l«thesc adorn- 
ments, but it is not uncommon to find the walls simply 
‘picked out,* so as to have the apiiearance of long,*, 
narrow bricks. In the illuminations, we understand, 
the r(H>f and walls arc always represented in diffferent 
colours, red and blue being most comhioniy employed. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the kingdom in the 
early lufiif of the thirteenth century, domestic archiloc- 
tuA* waS little attended to; yet at this period several 

Qf tlio ecclesiasfical edifices tlnderwent repfIffSi aiifj 
alterations, and some were newly bnilWAmong which 
last arc to be- iifentioned SolUbuir C&tMm^ 'and 
Westminster Abbey as ft now stands. In ttfu totter 
half of the centxiry, however, numerous imptoveptottiS'. 
in houscvbuiUling 'wore made, both in LondoU 
the counti^?’. The taste for tlie' arts di 0 |>toyed hy 
Henry III. communicated itself to lito ; and to 

this date is to be referred the buHdfng of toiler* 
houses, * in which somo^. of the arrangements of the 
palace, in particular the lofty and spsiiiiettV !%lly were 
imitated. This ' hal],’^ it is si4<li 
a modem bam, so that we iinst w misled by / 
tho tern into cimo^vtog anythi^ in 


jpim to pass on horsebtfek ; and the apartmept was The floors of the lower roo^s in all houses wore at 
lighted hy a nuraMr of uilglaMd windows, to jvhich, as this? tim» only ‘ the natural soil, well rammed- down, 
the nieiins of excluVing too much rain or wind, woodeU oyer which litter was strewn.* The loose Jitter 
shutters were attached, fitting rather loosely. The graaually*gave way tp a course sort’bf matting made oC 
windows were placed high, tliat the air rushing through rushes; if\d this wm the prevailing ^round-covering, 
thj^ be kept as much as possible ndr the alike of the solar-chambei^ of the burgess and the 

ccihng. Wllicre the hall was too broad for a single p:dace-haU df the sovereign, down to the bP"inuiUff of ’ 
ropf to cover it, pillars of wood or stone were raised so tli6 seWnteeifth century. In the way of ^fuwwSSR; 
ns to divjfle it into aisles like a church. Opening from even? thing was very rude and simplp. I-iong boards 
the hall was a small stone-chamber, containing uncertain placed ou Ircsaels scrvt^l for tab^‘s, «nd She ordinary 
quantities of inn ordinaire from Bordeaux, apparently seats were beiKilios and joint-stools. The twindows 
the most popular beverage of those days. Over -the however, wore made witli seats in them ; and tlPis is a 
cellar was a wooden chamber called the * solar,* wliicji peculiarity of the hol^diolds of tliose days, whicli was 
was the king*8 sloeping-rdom. This room had nm.arl still in fashion within comifaralivelj% recent times, 
or clay floor, the ordinary clumsy window-shutters, and fn some of the better sort of houses, the bonelios were 
an awlcwanf lath and plaster cone, dignified by the cushioiuMl, and the tobies covered with •oniousjvhite 


1 1 name chimney. The walls were covered with hangings, table -cloths. Bed -linen, loo, seems to have^bVen 
i to Indc tile uncouthn^ of the workmansilip ; and the abundantly in use in the latter part of tlie thiitconth 
state-bed was a bcnclrfixcd firmly in the ground, witli century ; and mattresses and bolsters, in rich men’s 
( a bolster and mattress .x>f some rich kind of sthtf. 'J'ho* hottscs, w'ore freqinmtly covered with silk or velvet, 
only other furniture in tlio apartment was a large chair There was, in tlu: meanwhile, no lacll of luxury in 
fastenotl in the floor, and a strong box '‘in which his the article oi' pin te. Silver cups and spoons, saucers, 
majesty k^pt his clothes. - This w'ondrous bedroom wins porringers, and even dishes, A^'^ero to I)e found in Itbcral 
Used in the daytime as a pi^Ionr, whenever the royal supjdy in all households ofreKpeetj^biiity, Boasting-spits 
in mates desired a little seclusion, or wjjeii^st.ate business A'Cioj also often made of silver ; and it Avgs customary 
of a private nature had to be transacted. It Mats in for the (‘ook to pass among the guests at .a dinner- 
such a clmml)er as this that Edward I, and Queen table Avilb Ins spit extended at arnis-lengtb, to allow 
I Eleanor were sitting when, in 128f; they barely escaped every one to (uit otl* a portion of tfte jjAirit for his own 
I being struck by lightning. use. Eorks were not introduced until a later period, 

I The dwellings of the. middle-classes, in town and so that pK>)11c rite with their fingers, wiicnevcr they 
countrjj^ Avere nearly if not quite equal in point of could m>t make it convenient to use spoons. The 
convenience to toe, king’s residence, and I’cry similar common people, l;®Avevor, Avorii served more rudely 
iu most of theirtirrangcmcnts. In towns, the IovATsf¥ they ate and drain# generally from AAm^don bowls mic[ 
storey, or ground-floor, was generally occupied by the trenchers, and their grandesjb* table- vessels Avere gourds, 
slororooms and domestic offices; immediately above horns, afid cups inadc^ out ’of the cocoa* 

I wais the ‘best room,* Avhi(jh— Avliptliorylivided into nuts. 

i tbmpartments, or extending the wliolo length of the a'he kitchen utensils of the jseriod under notice were 
building— was also called the ‘solar;’ and higher up, mostly made of brass and pewter. Jii the ivill of 
in the gables, as iraprovemonts in internal convenience William <ie Tollcsbunt, almoner of St Paul’s, dated 
pnjgregsod, s4eeping.chambersl-ame to bo erected. In 1328, there is an inventory of tUo utensils of an ancient 
the country, the grange, or farmhouse, rarely had a kitchen, which, as a curiosity, mav be worth looking 
second storey-jj-^round-room being plentiful, imd pr#- at. In ibis the testator enumerates ‘ the largo mazer 
bably considered safest to live upon. Cliimncys appear bowl,* the ‘ three best brass basins;* the ‘ throe best 
to have been placed in the front or back aa^uII, as is brass deep dishes,* the ‘ caldron * (suiqwsed to bo too 

seen iu the Jew’s house at Xnncoln, and the fire Avas ‘brass pot* M'hioU figured on the hearth of every 

universally made upon the hearthstone. WhitcAvasIi houselmldcr), ‘one liand-mill for grinding cowi * a 
was in much nniuefit; and when coal came to be intro- mortar find pestle, dishes Avith stantis and the salt- 

1 duced, at the bogiiiuiug of the next century, there was cellars, but ‘ chiefly the six pewter dishes, with all 

a great outcry at the innov'ation, and it but slowly tho salt-ecllars, and the iron frying-pan.’ Tho^emain- 
supcrsmled the loss smoky, though less comfc^’tabJc, ing kitdicn furniture pn ’Aabfy consisted of wooden 
V^^d-firf^^|^ ^ 4 , trenchers, carAung-knives, pots oT cj^heWarc, vessel# | 

At what time glasis liegan to bo used for windows in 'of leather or Avood, ust>l for fetching boer or water, 
private houses, is n point that has bceft much disputed ; and a fcAv’ pipkins- and porringei's of rudo pottery, 
but , there is reason to believe, that it ha<l become »Thc sliapes of these last exactly resembled those of 
coto»Tiou in 4 II rospoctablo houses in the later years of similar vessels of the present #ny; and, indboil, St is 
the, tturteenth century. The price was not extravagant noticeable that the common twfer jSll-measuro is of 
'-;tho mt of both material and glazing bcing^iot more precisely tlio sama form as Jhe pitcher that figures iu 
than } torccl^ncc-UalirpeDny a square^ foot ; * a sum about the Saxon illumtna ( • 

equal p 4«* the present currency. Glass was Mr Turner’s book contains a gdod deal of addi^ionat- 

no dbubt first jqimployed in towns, and principally information respecting the kinds of jirovisto and ; 
in tUqto lyinST 'litarest to Elanders and jTormimdy, articles of diet consumed by our forefathor^j 

it ^Mras, Smarted,, along with Vijrto> s other which it Ippeavs that foreign fruits and ch*jk!e confoc-. 
^artiql^of maftttfiidtttto* It seems, nevertheless, to have tibnlry were conspicuous, especially in the oerioua: i 
WUt quitiU. Jtqkhqwn.in country manor-houses until Lent season. Eigs, raisins, almond#, dates, ^ 

^he f(4towin||,.Qa%itn^4 ^ One reason for tlus was the the daintie%which cnahled the gobd ; 

to brittle 4 ^mselvas Avith; little murmuring to ^ 

'teto^4Me^’'th4^nh]qFy'^8a8\yetalmpst'(totltnto/>^^^^ on them''fy the rifles Of .'the' 

, m ftiiotoer reason was thn soarciav < trlimnse in also iirivain mtn tha atato nf 


t!©rsv.' 




r^on was th%sQarc4y gllnimse Uni so given into toe state of 
U tiuTOwn upon the state : attd'^onimerce, papifUr pastimes^ and th% ^ 
tolled in the teto* ^ pcq5ulat}on intogS towns; but Anoho.hf Ifej! 
. Hh|»peiyell' said te belong exactly to qur 
■ii he 'q)5juJd fo'Ieate^theni' unno^ee^ 

Ivea wUh rejStehiftehdlng*^^ 



3B4 


now iiop-GAMDLixo M PiiAOTit^KD* ^vom Aiinnica^ wimt he pei^huadoil hhnM'ir was a too-^hoiie 

i ‘ >‘<^ tonyjirticlos M iM used (hat n ciutf aiuoiiRst 

hZ, bU. brother pcrfomora. The laU> C. Math^j^C obtain.-d 

bj» Ku.dals ^hi<d. be oxl.il, hcd trlum^^^^ 

arc tlM' Kcnlihb ‘Tiittor^allV nlikdi, ti>«<-tln-r aitb u fci, of / ““V ‘,>J<-bw8h 1 shall iic\ or stand iii hi» 

the anoiont <o.m in ftaull.s.n’h tal.,.„. .Ji\.J ^ "'"-'‘"y Sfagrifiue. 


and hold their itrhic*ii»,il iiuirKel \ comprise the licad-qu.irterH “ 
for ho^i-]H*ttinjf. Oti the puldieation of the dnU, inaiij 
thoiHunds of pounds elnn^e han^.-., ami everv ‘)K>''''lhh* 
sehein<‘ is resorVul t(> thi^)ii;iliout the huirnner to t)r(K*uro 
the latest intelliy'cnoe of tlu* condition <»f the idant in tlio 
I'lnef^distrietj^ so as tt) enalde the mcT<*M’ar} (o iiieiv.'i'-e 
tin ir^sVakes, or * hedifc,' as tiie e:l^(• ni.i\ he. The s^\st(‘ni 
to j^ise what is e.dlcd a ‘ seiqx',* the < \teiit of wliixh 
depends upon'the lime of \ ear. In the winld- ipi.irtei, the 
Ia‘ttinj[f-mau will p<‘rh.i]»-a ji'ivi* a scope of soria* J..*J(),Odii— • 
that is to Ha\, 4 'UL lad that lil^ .ad\e 1 -ar^ will not /»nes< the 
umuunt of dtit,) to he ])Lid within that amount. Ihit ns 
the advances, and tin* hop e’»(MtMs the dan;^ei\s that 
ho.set il.s jiro^iUMs, tlu* scope leduod. ^’lerjvs in the 
accountant’s dejMrlinertf of iul.ind re\c one are im.eli son^li^ 
after, and fili<»hle‘d hint ;'reedil;\ de^omvd O'- to tho 
I i?ross quantity of hop-, vidjilied, which eeitain men pretend 
to know in nuieh the smiie way as .sportin;^ pi-ophet.s boast 
1 1 their ‘t)fiiee» er for tlie Di rh\ . The p<'riod hetweeii 
the piekui<j anil tiie deelaratioii of ihity is nsu*dl\ a full 
mouth of exeitenunt to the ]ravties wai»cnnij: tlie diitj is 
Known aluiiit the t ihl of (>etf»lK r. laist ,>ear, it was issued 
on tho 3d of No>cad»er. 'I’lie fin sent Is ciui^idered an 
unusually ft <»nd se.ison, and the ainoftiit of dnt\ hai been • 
anj\iousl};^iooKt(l for.- heniish Ga:t‘fU\ 

4 S V • 

* AH A •piioi j.^sio.N. 

Me do hot kaxard mu^i risk of evu'^diiift llie finth in 
that of u hundred nu n who fail In literatnie, iiinrtt- 
iiine of them inh no i>usine'-s to iniMldle with it. lateraline ‘ 
in a iiiseination \eiy much hUe tlie s ufte* and of tlieimiUi 
lude wlio Hmey tlie> Inne soul abo\e Imttoiis,* Atho 
throw np (b///* vpon LilfhUm ti> strut tin ir hour in pi Ini, ^ 
who deispiso (he honest tradv id* (Inir fatln'rs, and lielieAc 
tlxcm.sches de.stine(l to make a fift-mv in the world, the 
imntlx'r is Jnere<Iibl,A Hinall tliat aie eiidoAAed with the 
attniutneiitH inrlis|K‘iisiihle to ‘•neees.s. 'There is no pro- 
fession HO mmiKsl A> th men so deficient in tlie^mihliea- 

tions required for their woiK. In other jirofessmin, men 
mpidly find their lex el; hut in literatun*, sustained h\ u 
Viiiiily dliicli eten)all\ XAhispers in their eiiis that the\ aiv 
ill-treated, iim^fed h> a restless ainhitiaii A>hich ftrows hj 
what it doc.s not ^'d upon, tlie> are a loiift: time la-fore 
they flxidout tluir ^i.iueanaeih, if (he) e\er find it out. ^ 


T4IE ^OK'J-: OF NA'riRK. 

Ihiniii: are many thqift^s that speak of theo 
JiJost .swietly to mine ear, 

Althmiftli lli> ohee familiar imnn*, 

1 ne\er moio may hear. 

I’oi; nature’s silent eliMpunc*© 

K Avlii'periiift still to ifte 
^Of the* dear home, lonft, loiijy ago 
Which I enjo^ied A>ith thee. 

Ikich little (loweret seems to sjieak 
Ofhappy dnysftoneby, 

M'hcn (low< is toiined our imilu.d phd***' 

Of fond .sineerit A . 

SuielJ thou hast thortc tokens vet 
(y fei’lin^s unforftot, 

As I still hoard the witheied leiues 
Of Ihy ft>rftet-ine-ii<d. 

Tlu' Aoii-e of wat(-i*> speaks ofthei-— 

The fti-utle summer’s hiceze — 

Tlu- small birds’ thrilliuft nicli^ — 

'Tlu light rain throufth the uei.^: 

ToftUliir we hiiAC licard them all ; «, 

And thoiifth no more w(‘ mett, 

The,memor> of those pleasant hours, 

Tlioufth sad, is strangelx sweet. 

Thc'*, then— thoiifth fate has daikh li- wind, 
Ami w<‘ mu^t^lwill aji.ut— ' 

Mhiie both can list to nature’s \ohT, 

M (* may he one in he «rt. ^ 

To all around, we still may seem* 

As thoiifth we ne'er had met; 

But well, O well, our hearts can tell 
AVe iieier can forgi-t. U, 


AX I It iPA i j:i> coxi'tiAO RA’i JON OP ito.ai n. 

T>r Ciimmiijft, in Ins Ajtocafyptic ShetcheSf oiid nmuy 
Ollier muthm-«, have us^erUsl, jvs their interpi-ctution ilf 
Home parks ot ApocuIy]is<', tijat Komo will biyjh'stroyad 
by fin* tio.n heaven, or swallowed up by cart Injun kes, or 
oACKwliehned wjtladi struct ion by vnleaimcH, us the visibJo 


Ilow' many such men nro there eliiifting: to flic skirks of o\ er.w helmed wjtladi struct ion by vnleaime«, us the visiblo 
new.s{iapers and periodicals, bitterly et)mp!ainin£f of thci pnnishincuit of the Ahuifthty for its jiopery and itu eriwtcH. 
i-eiectlpu hf article*', tlu#iK*ftleet of the piiblk-, tluj caprice i uuwilliiift to dfdiu-o any orftiiinont of this kind 
and want of juflftHient of editors, and of cx cry fhiiift ahoAD prophecies which aiv uufultillcdj but 1 UdioKl 

tlie oanh iind mwier the earth ( Ai'cpt Iju-ir own uiditnevi evcrynhcjir* ~ in Kome, near Rome, and tlirouftlt the whole 
for the spitfire they ha# chosen, who miftht haAc earned a of Italy from Romo to Naph's - tho most astounding 

decent compotence in •oWurity if tln-y had be<*n brought merely of the jxiHsiliility, l»ut of the < xci'cdlnft 

up to Bifrio ttSfiftil occupation, instead of being cMst u|Km prohahlUty', that (he whole n*gk)u of cciitFdl IttBy will one 
that Oi'oupatioh 'which, of nil others, (exacts the kcnen-st suffer under Hiich o e.itiistroplio. The soli of Uoim* is 
toil, tho Aost varied iwrerH, tho greatcHt seli-Amial, tho ^ vAeanic origin; the Hnioll of tho sulphur, whiidi 

most earnest labour andvigiUinoo, upriglitm^ss and ptrsa- ^bmul todio most dlsagi'ooahlc*, munibu the rcault of 


• ' or Aditom ^ 

I Tim i-olUm ce^ohratoff aoWfs^’o choWHfiod AvUh 
natdWderoii^h by tth^ir jhd 


volcnuio kulfterrnncan action still gwJn(f on. At Naples,/ 
th,q boiling sulphur is soon bulibliitg noar the surfimo of 
tho earth. When I drew a stick along up<m tho groumii 
tlie sulplmroous anxoko fidlowad tho IrtdiS^tatUm ; and it 


art* moi'o uuihftntio thag nMy Dthom of annotlor proten- 
slons, Thto th*e<?ntw«w(noi'y, pt^eslfcd a 

pair of huckloo b'Woh had thtfohgi’d to ftfinick. These bo 
ptiasod k* iftiiHIbiiw, atift gufdttjg oii (Vlth aAb^tionatc 
rovmnou whon Uo JWT iMlhg W .Oarjrlok’a 

^dow promtod tmm Koatr with the Ooigo, 

btwiwl m 

I T^' ^ owinieaii’ bii>%ht hotuo 


aibl I wmhl iWA’er aui^riMO mo to heap of iho httor destiitcHnn 


oft tho ijfitke (lonhmida <*t Journal 

of « Tnur, ' ' 


rtffnteil ftfid XhthUihi 
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AN ArOLOC;Y FOR IIUSRANDS. 

Wii do iK)t use this wonl ‘ apolojry ’ iA its i^gitiniato I 
sense, as a defence or vindication : avc are satisfied* 
with the eominon iiioiiiiinff assigned to it— tliat is, an 
excuse or extenuation of an adniiUod offence. Hus- 
bands, as^i j^eneral rule, arc to blame, tliereos no (lou!»t 
of that ; only Ave think tliere are some small (‘onsidcra- 
tions which mij^ht be urj^i'd in tludr favour, not by way 
of exaltin'^, but merely of lotting them dcgvn easily'. 

Tlie hninaue idea was long of oeeurring to ns, for 
one gets so thoroughly accustomed to the condition of 
afhiir.s in society, that everything .seems natural and 
necessary, anil passes on without exciting a thought. 
But a week 4r two ago, wc had occasion to visit 
repeatedly a rather large and agreeable family without 
oiKT clianeftig to meet with the Offender; and this had 
the effect of bringing him before our cognations. Had 
lie been present in the room, he 'would ha\e passed as 
a natural and useful piece of furniture, and so ha*'e 
es(*iipc'd all sj>eclal survey ; but being obstinately 
ab.sent, we of course turned tfie biiU’s-e^'c of our mind 
upon him, and had him up. 

With rogardtto the family jweseiit, it consisted (►f a 'wiu*, 
ono or two children, one or two growing up, and a eoiiiile 
of gr(»wn-np daughters. All these were busy, from dolls 
aud A B Cs to dressmaking and honsekei’juiig. One 
of the daughters swng and played delightfully'; another 
vas an arfist of considerable merit for an amateur; 
and l)otli wore adepts at needle- work. They bofl.sted of 
making all but their best bonnel-s, and all bift tlA^ir 
hall-ilreJfes. The niothbr was an cxiJbllent manager. 
Under her charge, the business of t]jc house went on 
like clock-work : everything was eomfortahle, 'every- 
thing agreeable, everything genteel. The boys wore* 
at school, studying hard and successfully ; one intend- 
ing to be a mercliant-prinw, another to sit»8oine day' 
on the Woolsack, and the third to be archbishop of 
Cantcrlnvy. liuK^ed, they were an exemplary family ; 
and one day when we met the lady in the street, 
■with her two grown-up daughters by li«i\side, and 
the younger girls walking trippingly behind, ad nicely 
dres«cd and hai)py-looking, it struck us that there was 
an expression of ptido as w’oll as pleasure in her face, 
and that she was inwardly assuming to herself the 
merit of having made her own position. Wj^did not 
grtul^* her the feeling, for her self-satisli^tion ^jad 
boon earned: if some suBh inward rewara did not 
attend good conduct^ it would be all the worse for %s 
in tins world. 

iVtv iiad visited this hafpy family several times, 
when we began to inquire, while walking homeward in 
our usual meditative mood, what it was that held 


together in so cnvyiblc a ])osUion. 'fheir labours ^vere 
all for themselves, for Iheir own comfort, amusement, 
geptility, advancement. Tliey purchased nothing else 
^\ith all this outlay of time and money. There they 
were, with no object but tliaL of passing the day, of 
enjoying life, of rising to some condition of still Jnglier 
distinction fjj* coiitiaitmoAt. How did they lind tliis 
Possible? By vhat power wi're iTiey sustained immov- 
able in the shock of social life, surroundedthy' all the 
cares and anxieties, and coinjH'titions and heartburn- 
ings, and tear and wear, and hurij* and seiirry of the 
world? Here asc t*anght with our mind's-eye the 
ahseiilee, and immeiliately' suspected that he A\as at 
the l)ollom of it! T5ul it was curious to think, that /ic 
sliould be the sun (j[‘ this social sy.- tem - ^liat so many 
individuals should lean supinely upon one, without the 
slightest# idea of mutual supp«.>rt. Yet soyi, anOj 

is. Society is c()mpo.sefl throughout almost its whole 
consistence of such eirele.s, eaek wheeling with more or 
less harmony, hut still wheeling roinn^a centre; and 
that centre is the Offender we have now up. 

This individual, let us say, is unconsciouf||Of his own 
predicament. He knows he has a wife and cliildrcn, a 
house and servants to ])rovide for, and h(‘ does provide. 
That is all. He lakes no merit to himself, and none 
is due. Ill sn])p()rting this Atlanlean Imrdeu, lie only 
does what otluu's do. It is the rule. And so he bonds 
his shoiflders, and on h(‘ go('s ; 6uinclime.s stepping out 
like a giant, soiiictime.s tottering, .sometimes standing 
.still to henioan his fortune- not in having tlic^oad to 
bear, hm in being unable to bear it well.^ If things go 
smoothly — if his ehildren are well tj^ght, if his dinner 
and his daughters are well dressed* if his hou.se is tidy 
and genteel — ^why, then, if he is a praiseworthy person, 
he thanks (5od and his wife, things go otherwise, 
lie grmnblef at his hard faU*, and illakes hiniscdf as 
Jlisagreeablc as jjossible, or else trundles Ins canister 
like a stoic; but al’ this tune, it observed, in utter 
uncoiisciousiioss of bis true position. He does not 
llihik it odd that he is travelling in bis r<JUnd of 
life will^a tail after him like a comet, llo^does not 
^hi^k about it at all. Ho only knows that the thing 
exists, and must be borne. Jf lie is able of his own 
strength to bear it handsomely^, so mAch the btjter; 
but if not,* he never speculates on the possibility of 
derivyig comfort aftd euppey^t from what is natt||||)y a . 
burden, any more than the wife and children imagine 
that tliey are milking else tjian a tail,*with nothing 
in the world to itiink or to *do, but to stick fi^t tq^ 
the body to which they chance to be attached^ and 
m^e tlvsmsclves as comfortable as x>ossiblo. 

Aud this last is curious i>C -,the. stOjtly. 
Tlfe fiirai^y' -te haveJSiescriml^ talked ^ of the 


ni^ -# 
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inrliviilual wc have laid lv>ld of, with the perfect know- 
ledge tJiiit ho was their Centre, but witho\lt tJtfe faintest 
consciousness that t^iero was anything but the nicchanicfil 
tic between tficm. Tliey hViinourcd him whp he was 
in good humour, "^called liitff a deaf, good, old papa, got 
* his slipi)ers ready, and drew in his Chair tO the (icaryi, 
]or^K; made the room all the more clicefful for them- 
selves ; but wlicn in bad humour, tliey avoided or craped 
him, wop^lenng how«."inybody (Riuld look sulky at such a 
brighl^flresidc, and suspecting him to be a man incap- 
able of feeling interest in anythijjfe but his business, or 
Ills clerks, or his bankcf’’s hook. Was not his wife to 
gbc pitied, after all she had done to n^ako him happy 
and H-ispectalble ? And was not this a sorry return to 
his Aaugliters, for saving him a mint of money by 
making their own dresses? These excellent ladies 
had nothing to do with the stability of their Conti <f. 
The house mifjht be on fire, but they were only lodgers. 
Thtfy had no interest in tljo Ofleiidcr when he was out 
of tlajir sight. ^J'hcy knew nothing of his crosses and 
losses, of his disappftintmcnts and vexafions, of hi^ 
faintness and Aveariuess ; they saw nothing but dis- 
content OTi*Iiis wrinkling brow, nothing but approaidiing 
age in his Avliitcnii^g hair, nothing but ill-humour in 
his querulous voice, nothing but ipelfish apathy in his 
spiritless eye and sinking heart. They ioved the 
husband and the father Avhen ho W’as agreeable enough 
to be loved; but they had no sympathy Avith the 
struggling man. • 

This i^tho ground of o\ir apology. That tlio hustiand 
a had*f!cttow ft only too clei%’, but av(‘ avouIiI suggest 
that ihcrcs an' extennayug clrcuinstnnees. Tlic Avorld 
is a hard taskmaster, and lie avIio strives with it must 
submit someliifies to the hard Avord and the hard blow. 
His brow cannot uhvays be clear or his mind present. 
He cannot ulA^ ays be in the mood to feel the comfort 
be sees ; and he will sometimes sit down CATn at a 
bright fireside, with bright faces round liim, and feel 
us if ho wore in a desert. Is s}'inpatliy, dear ladies, 
only for the happy ? Is not ins business yours ? Is 
it not politic* as aa'cII as kind to protect front feeling 
the rubs of the AAorld that intelligent and susceptible 
maeliiqg to which you oa^c your all ? In low life, in 
middle life, in high life, however, the same curious 
arrangement ^rCiyiils, hitherto, so lar as ^yQ know, 
undescribed or mis^iderstood. Ehenezer Elliott felt it 
without knowing what it was. His Poor Andrew feels 
his heart grow faint, when on going home from iiis 
work he approv^hes fiis oavii door, behind whidi lie 
knows there are living things, as silent to his hosoiA 
as tlie dead. Ho hasiono consolation* however: it lies 
in his dog and cat; and the poor soul, yearning for 
8ympa<^iy, is at his wits* end when he docs not meet 
the welcome of these, Iiis only true friends. 


My cat and dog, when I come home, * 

Iluaout to welcome me — 

She, metring, with her filH end, ' , r# 

mile ii^glng hls^i^mes^e. 

They listen m/ltoihewaM • 

snsoth^i^d sbb « 

'When dcfitfcipcif *h dK^thly down, 

> Beeau^iy^hoi^'ilf noarr 

% Wt #hen home I comer* 

i 'thhds Ijsolta io^dive; 


Why come tliey not? ^ They do not come 
. My breaking heart ^co inee^'*' 

* A heavier darkness on me firfSs — * 

I cannot lift my feet. 

^ 0*yc8,^thcy come !-— they never fail . 

To listen for my sighs ; " 

My poor heart brightens when it meets 
Tlic sunshine of their eyes. 

Ag.'un they come to meet me— ^God! . ^ 

Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 

If Twerc not for my dog and cat, 

^ 1 tliiuk I could not live. 

«. « 

The people’s poet, avc say, feds this without under- 
standing it ; for ho attributes the want of sympathy to 
tlic Avnnt of knoAAdedge — to thq want of a power of 
response, on The part of the family, to the jicav ideas 
that are ^gnshiftg up in the mind of the intelligent 
workman. Alas, Ebenozer! there is something in a 
case like t'nis even better than knoAidedgc. The most 
ignorant of all possible wives may do more, by a single 
Igok, to sustain and advance her liusbaud, •than tlic 
most acutely argmnentiitivo of all shc-philosophcrs. 

The Erenclf, as a nation, make a similar mistake. 
They are not so domestic as the English, and care h'ss 
ahont that oltemal comfort which commonly bounds 
tlic duties and ainbitiun of an English wife. T’liey run 
less risk, thi'ieforo, of taking the show for the siilistanee, 
and see clearly enough that there ought to be some 
f‘loetrical rap])ort betAveen tlio husband and his harem. 
The desiderutmii they consider to hem sympathy of 
Tlic w ife, they say, should comprehend and feel 
interested in her husband’s pursuits; she^ should ho 
able to talk to him intelligently of wliat has occupied 
him through!' the day — to plunge Avitli him inta 
business, or politics, or literature —and to advise AAdtIi 
hbu oil the circuiiistanees of his position. What is 
this but repeating the l 0 j|isons that haA’’c wearied him, 
the annoyaiK'es that have worried him, the labours 
tj^at have sent hini homo jaded and spiritless, or 
dissatisfied and irritable? Nature herself shews the 
impmimety of this armiikeincut ; for in nine eases out 
of ten, wdien mc'n and women are left to their own 
choice in marriage, they are attracted by antagonism 
ratlier than hoiiiogcneousness, in at least the external 
points of the character, and catii in personal appearance. 

A similarity of taste is doubtless desirable, if on one 
side lAiobtrusive or undemonstrative; but wliat is 
rd«lly {^antcil is sympathy with the man — consideration 
for the Atlas wHb carries the household on his SfcOulders. 

readily pardon tlie fretfulness of the sick ; avc 
consbDftAvithottt ifbsitation to trend lightly by thocoueli 
of pain; but who can toll what sickness of the heart, 
what torture of the head, may bo indicatcid in that 
troubled look, that gloomy eye, that rigid lip, that 
thoughtfjft brow? ' Is it more tlian womanly to bear 
with a harsh word — to steal round the Offender with a 
noiseless step — to soothe him with a soft word u/c a loving 
look — to remember that to him his family owe their 
comfort anii tranquillity*— that he is like a rock, in the 
lee of Avhich JJiey recline in saibty, while on its bold audn 
whitened head break the thunder and the storni ? 

Yes: iu his case there are extenuating circumstances. 
But let liim bcAvare that he does not plume himself 
upon them, instead of regarding tltem as merely 
som^hpg that would justifr a humane judge iureedm- 
mintidngidttt to mercy* gymphthy cannot long exist 
unanswem ; and tlm actio& and re^nse cannot take 
but between minds that are ha a state of rapport. 
Wo will take you, sir, as^our qim.isitnesB. Po you 
take care to place yomrseli^bltually In this state 
your family f Xf yOu do not enter into their feelings, 
do you expoct them to outer, into yroura ? Are you 
Content to }?& defined 4s merely * the gentleman who 
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draws cheques?* JjDr do^oii teacli them that 3 ,’t>u arc a 
little comrnuni^tf individuals, sifted togctlfcr by God 
■ and nature for nfi^tual solace* and support, with* one 
moral being, one interest, one love, one hope? Do 
not answer in n hurry. .Think of it, drcfini #f itjponder 
over it. ’pierc—that will do. Stand down, sir. 

^TEAMJROUND THE CATE. 

Tnr. TiUlier of History — whom modern critics have 
vindicated from the once current imputation of being 
also the father of n gootl man}? fletiona— 4ias preserved 
to us a curious story which he hoard in Egy|)t, soAie 
twonty-three cemturies ago, concerning the manner in 
which the first circumnavigation of i\frica — or Libya, 
as it was then called — was effected. The event was 
said to have taken place in the reign of that Pharaoh 
Noeho who ruled in TCgj’pt about GOO \'ear& before the 
Christian era, and whose dealings with tho. Jews arc 
recorded in the Scriptures. ‘Necho&, king of Egypt* — 
this is what Herodotus heard-—* d(‘sp'itchcfl sAinePhonni- 
cians in vessels, with instructions to sail nmnd Tdbya, 
and throijgh thoPillars of lleivub*s fStraits of Gibraltar j, 
into tbo Nortlicrn [Mediterranean] Sea, and' so to return 
to b'gj'pt. The Phoenician 9 set out fropi the Ped Sea, 
and navigated the Southern Ocean. When (ho autumn 
came, it was their practice to land on M lwtc\er part of 
the const they happened to be near, to sow tbo grour.d, 
and wait for the harvest. After reaping it, they would 
again put to sea ; and thus, after two years had elai)sed, 
in the thinl they passed through the Pillars of Hercules, 
and arrived at Egypt.* 

To this suceinct narrative, the cautions liislorian 
.adds a rcn^jirkable statement. * 'flay said,’ he observes, 

* but for my part I do not believe l)i(‘ assertion, thougli 
others may, that in their voyage round I^byn, they bad 

' \lie siiij on their right band.’ This port of the story, 
w'liieii awakened the incredulity of Herodotus, is nyw 
known to be tlic strongest eoiillrmutioii of the truth of 
the wdiole account. A voyager, in making the passage 
round llic Capo from tbo eastward, will have the sun 
on his right hrjiid —that is, to the north. At the presofit 
day, nivy intelfigciit S(!hool-boy who has learned I lie first 
elements of astronomy, will easily understand this 
stat<‘m(‘nt; hut in the time of the old Gn'ek historian, 
the fact could only have been ascertained by actual 
expcrii'iice. , 

.It is evident that the ‘slow and sure* svstem on 
Avhicli tlie Phoenicians, in those days, comliietad their 
navigation, would, not suit the genius of our»ep(v<li. 
'j'heir nmde of vietualliug their craft l,ytd certainly the 
advantage of enabling them to dispense with the ‘ pre- 
served meats* of any Tyrian Goldneit Hut in spite of 
this recommendation, it may safely bo afiirnied,*that a^ 
company which should adopt the same syshmi at the 
present day, would have but a suiall chance of obtaining 
the Admiralty contract for llie conveyance tf African 
mails. 

In one respect, however, the Phmnkian sailors must 
be admitted to have surpassed all their successors. 
There can hardly he a doubt, that the voyage in question 
was the slotir''t that hits ever been innd# ab>ng that 
particular route j and as that portion ol*the distance 
; run which is included between the Cape and the Straits 
of Gibraltar is rather more than one- third of the whole, 
it cannot be supposed to have occupied the navigators 
much less than a year, > We may therefore s et 
thiS'down ns * the longfcst passage firom the 

* shortest passage oti record,* according tewthe hist 
authorities, was aclUeved a few months ago by Oiie^Jf 
tfie mail-packets of the Screw Steam Company*s line, 
which mode the trip iVom Tablo Bay to Plymouth | 
hafboar In Just thirty-^two Hays and eighteen hours } 
Jind this voyage, short as it was, was rendered probably i 
five days longer than it would otborwiso have l»ee»| by < 
the necessity of going out of the direct line to touch lit ^ 


Siqrra I^pone, in coinpliancQ with the terms of tho con- 
tract. I'lu8*drji\vback, it may bo well to tuld ♦hero, is 
no^ removed, the vessels being lUit lonjjer'n'quired tp 
visit tlq^ sctlloment. » SicliTa Loono, and other places 
on the west coastVif Afr/'.a, are shortly to have a 
gover|unent. stoam-packet lino of their own ; aiifl th(f 
k^rge steanuys of the General Serew 
Company, which now go to the Cape, and tlicnco to 
In lin, have m^'rcly to touch at St^'jficenl (in the Capo 
Vords) and the island of AscensirM on tlu?i*r ^ay out. 

There is still, howdver, one pc'culiarily in ifm route 
of those atcaniors, wl^'h is deserving of notuio. Persons 
who do not pay special ailerUion to nautical mailers 
are likely enough to suppose that, consllleririg the largcf*^ 
number of vess els at sea, tla burfacc of the great occaa 
must be dotted over, in almost every partjVith tlJI sails 
of this countless Ueet. 'Phis, however, is not tlu‘*eas<' ; 
the ocean, like the land, has its frequonfed bigliways 
4ijjd its wide region.^ of loneliness. If nn observer, fiir- 
iiislu‘d with a forty-Ilerselud-teleseope power of vision, 
could be eb'vatcd to a liciglit great eiioiiffli to givejiim 
a Auow of the whole Atlantic, lie would be strm-k l)y 
belioldiiig himdreda of vessels following one nnother in 
,cortuin line!? along a very irregultr course; while over a 
large portion of tlie surface not a sail would be visible. 
Thus, he would sec tbo ships which leave tlfcsc islands 
for the Capo or India, pursue at first a south-ivesterly 
eourse, till they reached the iieiglibfturliood of Madeira, ; 
then keep more direetly to the south, at a safe clistiuu'O 
from the* iffrican eoast, until they crossed the lino; 
then stretch uwayag.'iiu to the soutb-west, in tlie diri;c- 
tion of South AnXn'icii, till they gniined the zone of . 
vresterly whyLs ; ahd, finally, rnnking ratber sharp 
turn into these winds, go bowling along botm'e tbcui 
to the citstwnrd till lliej* arrived at tU'^Caf ’ w else, i? 
so directed, passed to the soutliwanl of it. On tho 
return-voyage, a similarly eii\*iiitoiis route is pursued, 
although the curves to some cxteii^ iwcrsed: the 
widest circuit, or deviation from the direct line, being 
made in the northern instead of the souyiern hemi- 
sphere. In the extensive spaces on either side of these 
frequented ront(‘R, few vessels 'would he seen. Here 
and there, an Afri(‘aii trader might occasionally bo per-, 
ceived, dodging from port to port; or a guilty slaver, 
uith crowded sails and leaning mast.**, might be seen 
scudding swiftly across the oci‘an, perhaps with a royal 
cruiser following steadily in lier track, like a blood- 
hound pursuing a murderer. 

?sow, as the sereiv-steai.iers, although alwa^ ready 
and will'og to take advantr of a favourable wind, are 
not comj:>eiled, like ordinary sailiiiy- sifips, to guide 
their motions altogether by it, Hie rare able tp strike 
out a new tinj more direct routi; fer themsedvos. This, 
indeed, is one of tlie advantages which all steamers 
possess. Consequently, if oiw imaginary observe^ 
were to waftdi the course of a stean^vessel boumi to 
5r from the Cajjjj?, he -vould find it deviate consider- 
ably from tho track of fcba saiing-sliips— chiefly, of 
course^ in avoiding a groal: part, though not all, of the 
wide circuit aforesaid. In the ease of tho ‘ ^orteat'*’ 
passage,’ fi)r example, if the steamer ^d been foUo’w* 
iiig the Visual route of sailing-vessels, she would pro- 
baUy have passed at least a score of ships between the 
Cape and the line. As it was, she did not meet a 'h 
Biiiglo vessel. Her course lay about midway bet]ireen ' 
the island of Ascension, and the coaat of Aftdca. It is 
TGiy seldom that anty vOsseUs encountered in tMgyf^art 
of till oceau*. , It elianeed, however, on .one oSmioii ; ;? 
last^year, that two„ steamers of this ico«3i|)any» going ' i 
in op|)osito, direet^pns^ passed each oih^ iii lonely 
region, within sucli a distiuj<^i thair the of the . \ 
one to windward was visible to those,, on bofird. ttio t 
othjfe, though the vessel itself ott|bf s%ht. ; Thsy ' ' 
ktmr feomjhe position that jimdst )m tfesSr obusdet ^ 
hul fill th^ saw that they 

ivf ere to see of her %ye«Hr8^Hiie am rarely In port , . 
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togotlior— wa 8 that thin trsiil of Biiiuke, draw^i fam{Iy 
alon<< t>o distant horizon. « 

^ Something mighwto bo Said here about the coinpawjT* 
iKself to ivliieh tliesc vcssdla belong, 't'he General 
Screw Slcain-slii}^])ing Coiupany arfdbrds, likc^its pre< 
'ilecesHor and present rival, tlic Veninsular und Oriental 
a good speoiinen of the inani^Cr in wliicfi 
KngUstr enterprise usual!)' develops itself. Five years 
ago, only two vessels now beUrnging to l^iis 

eonipiiny ^eVe afloat^ and tlitso wore llien the pro- 
)>erty of two nita'chants, canying on a trade between 
Kngliinrl and Holland — Messrs James TiUiniiig and 
Ivichard Smith, 'I’lic two vesarfsj were the City of 
j*/yOMcAm, and Wx^City of ^{ottenlwn ; they were of only 
il70 tons burden, and thirty horse - pjpver, and were 
built wjerelyS)y way of experiment, to take the place 
of tlij sailing-vessels which had^^, Ijreviously been 
einployod. The exijerimeiit ])rov<‘d so successful, 
that it led to the formation of a ,jt)int-stoek companyK 
and to the construction of two more sleaitiers, impar- 
tiality named fiie Sir liohcrt Pref, and the J^nd John 
Russvli, and each of jil)fjnt .'ino tons hnrden, and forty 
horse** poM'er. The P(trl of ^jiuchhtuJ^ of ‘ir)0 tons 
hnrden, and seventy koi’se-power, was tln5’ next addi- 
tion. The continued snecesa of these serew-])ropelled*| 
trading voxels, inilneed the company to extend their 
operations. A ro^al charter of incorporal ion w'as 
obtained. Tlirce iitV vessels — named the Pof^phoms, 
Jlcff spont, and Pi'opontis, each of oliO tons burden,' 
and eighty liorsc-poner — were built; and « line to 
Smyrna iiinl Coustantiuople Avas eoinnumceil, the five 
smaller vessels eontiuuing tlie tratk? between London 
and the ports of llottordam, Harlingen, and Dunkirk. 
Tlic Mediterranean Ihie qniekly beeann* a favourite 
Si!iii»i>^*rs and passengers. 'Die vesifels wbre 
found to be safe, dry, an<l eomfortahlc ; tlic Aoyages 
Avero punciually made ^ no disasters oeeurred ; the 
underwriters gradually reduced their rates of insu- 
ranc(; on merfllandise eonveyed by them, and the 
profits of the company Avent on increasing. I 11 .I 80 O, 
anotlier im*f)ortant exton>ion of their operations took 
Xilace. The com])any obtained the contract for tlie 
conveyance of mails to the (’ape, being the first 
regular steam -coniiminicalion between this country 
and that important colony. 'J’ln* throe Myiliterraiiean 
steamers were taken off their original line, and 
employed in commencing the ucav service, AA’i.ile the 
company A^^erc building larger sliip.s, more suitable for 
Ibis oc^in work. The Mediterranean vc.s.sels, Iigaa’caxt, 
did remarkably Aveil in their ncAv line of duty. TJic 
first voyage fi^mi riymouth to the Cape — (‘ommenced 
in December 18o0-^vas aecomplisbed in forty days; and 
tliis has been about the average of tlu* out\\'ard passages. 
Somewhat less time is usmilly occupied ’in returning. 
The company gained sy g^iod a name and xiosition in a 
few months, that they had no difficulty in obtaining 
the contract for the extended line from Kngland td 
Calcutta, “by way of Cape, M.aurftius, anil (Ceylon*. 
For this mail-service, they receive from the government 
a rcrnujieration of JL.45,()00 iHjr annum. The company 
has lately hcou enlarged, and, the capital cousidenibly 
iticreasoi ' A fleet of seven hirgo steamers,iiof from 
1850 to 2000 tons btmlen, is in course of con»trpcHoix. 
Three of them, indeed— the LtxJy Jocefyn, the Jndiano, 
and the (Jwsea rf tka Smith — aro already launched, and 
the last-mcniioned has been desjjttchcd oxani the 
Calcutta line, . Tbe»e la^e sere%stc^ers are fine 
shifR^ While the ^Vie South in th^dock 
at BlocltwalL she hact croW 4 s of visjtors, who iiisp^'ted 
with great admiration the spaefofls /ml handsomely- 
furnialitfd saleKm on fhn uppor deck; the cabins below, 
resplendent with .uiahogoi^y and hird* 8 -e^e mupic, and 
all of thcmKKioinyj^ widl-ireritiJated apartmetit% ,coikve- 
rtic-nilyi.^l^BlKi iii fdr the cduVf^ane^ Of 130 flr’st-Ass 

; thf battis, f he weliT" - “ 

““Mpensary, tue ample promom 


f ished liospllil .lnd 
in di*ck, and the| 


vast and complicated inachiupry be^ow. In addition 
to this imlin-liiie to India, the comply are .about to 
undertake a brunch-line Jrom the Caj?b to the new and 
flourishing colony of Natal, and arc sending out two of 
their si^all steamers for this ijurposc. In a few years, 
no doubt, in conjunction Avith the Fenlnsular and , 
Oriental, the JCastcrii Steam Navigation, the ./tustralian, 
and other compauies, they will cover the Indian Ocean 
and the uei(dibouring seas Avith a net-work oftsteani- 
piU'ket lines, uniting together all tlic i)rineipal iiorts of 
the Fast, 

One, of 110.1,0 .associations, the Eastern Steam Navi- 
gaiLion Company, has just adopted a scheme Aivliicb, if 
carried 'out, Avill eclipse all that has yet been effected 
liy the ] lower of steam 011 the ocean. They propose to 
Iniild steam-ships large enough to carry (‘oals suflicient 
for the wliole voyage round tlie Capo from England to 
(,’alcutta, Avitfiont slopping on tluj, way ; and, by main- 
taining .a ^lecd rtf sixteen or s<*A'eiitecu iuile.s an liour, 
they hope* to acconijiiish tlie distance in twcuty-eiglit 
or thirty days — being fiA'e or six days less than the 
lime now occupied oil the overland ijassage. Wliatcver 
unu' be tbe.result of this undertaking, there c^in be no 
doubt that A^e are now witnessing onl)’’ the commene(‘- 
nieiit of the revolution Avhieli must in a few 3"oars be 
olTected in tlie Avbole system of oceanic navigation 
through tlic agency of steam — unless tliis, in its turn, 
hlioiild before long be superseded by some other and 
still more ellicient niotiA'e-power not yet develoxied. 


THE MYSTEJllOUS H K X I) K. 

tlie fair days of Louis X'VL, Avhen Mario Antoinette 
Avas giving her gay receptions at Versailles, and the 
king found no weightier matter.? to record iiiliis private 
jonriial tlian Jjis liiints and lathe-turnings, tliere AA’cro 
know'll, among tlie crowd of needy nobility wdio liuiig* 
aimut tlic imrlieus of tlie court, in hoi>es of places and 
pi*nsions, two brothers, designated in the fashion of 
their time the Sieurs de Bonneville. Th(‘y were 
d(#!cended from the marquis aa'Iio imulc ,such bold but 
uiisuecessful Ioa'c to Margaret dc Valois f bad his cars 
boxed by ‘the tenth Muse and the fourth Grace,* as 
that fair, frank, and Aiitly princess herself sets forth; 
and fell in the Italian Avars of her broUier, Francis I. 

Fortiiriatel)', people do not alAva ;^8 resemble their 
ancestors; and so it was that Armand and JCugejic do 
BonijoA^iilc were regarded as singularly prudent men by 
tlv-‘ AA'oyld of Versailles. Their names had never been 
Iiromiiient in dangerous iiitrijguc or family quarrel ; 
they had incurred no glaring scandal, made iU profit- 
less friendships, C 4 »uimitted iliemselvcs to no party, and 
been gfeen to Assist with equal complacency at liigh- 
piiass and at the croAvning of Voltaire. Their parents 
AA'cre long tlead ; the gates of a Carmelite convent hail 
closed on kheir three sisters ; and the inheritance whicli 
descended to Eugene, as the eldest sou and heir of the 
liou.H‘, AA'as a large dilapidated liotcl in the Faubourg 
St Germain ; the ri.glit to stylo himself seigueur of 
certain lands and a clulteau in the country, Aidiich had 
been possesfed by a rich farnier-genorars family for at 
least tw'o gentrations; and tlic saloi’y of an office created 
by Louis lo Grand when money whs particularly j 
scarce W'ith him, and purcha»e<l for ever by, the sieur’s 
grandfather— salad-taster extraordinary to the dauphin. 
Armand was almost as well provided for by the con- 
tinmuice of a pension bestowed on lus mother in the 
fomicr rc||h, at t}ie special request of Mactod du B#rre, 
^d the promise of a lieutenancy in the Boyal Guards. 
Tdieir friends attributed it to .the, prud^^^noe of the 
Bonnevillcs, that they kepi oft tolerablLe terms itlth 
their tradesmen; but bolik weria hgndsoipo^ .wcU-bied, . 
and unexceptioflably aristocratic^ tlie queue to the 
diamond shoe-buckles; aml though Armand was now 
fliirty-five,' and his brother Some yearii oWer, it was 
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generally belle veil -that they iiiU*iule(l inarvying to ('Ibatel.aino ; anJ she luid no friends cxeei»t tlio oM in Ivo- 
advaiitago. -'" f* • eiiTe a.nd bis^wil'e, with wlidnrslie hail Jived foj* almost 

'rijat *liolief, avr. least, was ^triie; bnt ndvaiita^feous year’s, ]>ayijig a. large board, whieb greatly assisteil 
matclies arc not to. be* hit on every day, even by the lliein, ns, tlumgh highly resjan lable and^ell eoniieeteil, 
most devoted searchers. Rerbaps, also, ^le brothers tliey hft|i been reduced almost to poverty among the 
were too prudent to feuccecd in n pursuit, regarding ' thousands who sullered hv^he failure of the .Mississi])!* 


which ‘j^thiiig venture nothing win’ is an em]>hatie 


inousanus wno suiiereo nyiue laiiure or iiie .Mississi])!* 
{ichenle. Tlieir name was Bronssel, ami their rebiQ y y- 


l)roverb ; for one noble heiress and jointured nidow ship to iiiaftenioiselle so distant, that the ;!fi?b{!ate 


after ajiother was led to the In'ineneal allar, sincerely 
regretted, while they continnod to write eomplimentary 
verses, sokI Ncw-Yciir’s ])resents, and danee attendance 


acknowledged it-to be beyond bis tracing ; while all that ^ 
be or liis wifi^knew of ^ler history' was, tlfsit Ibe lady’s 
fallier bad left bi.s country early and settlefl at Con- 


on disposing mammas. Armand bad rejpigned biiiiMolf slaiitiiiople, where be rose to great power auW trust, 
to the lot of a noble bachelor, who could not forget ||iis but without cbaugiT^;- liis religion, on account of some 
rank, and of whoso poverty no great lums^ would extiaordinary aiui M'cret servUce reudetisl to tbefrorte ; 
become oblivious; but I'higeno fretted to see bis liolel that be porislu‘d in a great tire, wbicb consumed md: 
going day by day more out of ri-pair under Ibo admi- only Ins bouse* but the very stre(*t in w’iicli luklimf. 
nistratiOu of two superannuated servants, and lus No doeiiment or lamily paper bad been roscuei]^ from 
aneieut line tbroatoying to be exliiigifisbed without the (Iniues, to tbrowMigld ojj mademoiselle’s gem^alogy; 
eitber heir or fortune. Doubtless ll*e seigmmry and and the sultan, cont.ideriiig tlie estates and treasures 
the hereditary oiliee also entered into bis eof.'shleratiott. *l'»i bad amassed too large an inberitanee for auv 
and at length determini*d liim on imuiediali; application Cliristi.iii woman, sei/ed upon lliem a'4, allowing bis 
to a matrimonial agent in Paris (where, of course, only daughter an iiieomc of 50, 000 flvres; with \\*hieli 


chanees w’ero more numerous), with a bint that, pro- 
viih'd lAc lady’s portion was salislaetorvf nothing but 


she retiri'd to her lather's eouiitry, to avoid Mus.'^ilm.m 
addresses, itwbeu the a*ucient Ijatiii convent of wSt 


the most obtrusive X)lebeiaiii.sm of birth or connectioiis f Kiistaeiii:;, wIkti^ she liad been educated and resided 


would be rejected. 


from childhood, w^as sup]>i*essed and pull id down by 


Armand remonstrated with bis brother on lids down- order of the grand Nizier, hecaiise the nuns were sus- 
w'anl step, wdiicb might connect their Amily with tlu* pected (d‘ attempts to proselytise is harem. N'otliing 
bouryeoish ; but after talking the matter o\er, iu that w.is known of madi iuoiselle's mother, but that sIkj was 
good brotherly confidence always subsist ijig between of ig'igin, bom at I'era, and said to be related to 


tlie Bonnevilles, in spile of life at N’ersailles, the 
wisdom, or, it might b(‘, necessity of bbigene’s plan, 
beeanu^ eqiudly apparent to him ; and with Armand’s 

.. A • . A*.. 


the princely bouse of Sforza, whose armorial-bearings 
were sculptured oy her tomb in the Kmnkisb cemetery. 
The story v’us rpmantie, yet the brothers could have 


advice, a particularly respectable agent, ill that quarter Avislied for some evidence of its authenticity. But 
of Paris «a‘lled the Cite, was engaged to manage the L<* IShmc’s letUr contained another pany.* fib, wliiclg 
ailair. at once decided Pug^ftie. AMademoiselk^ liiSugh not 

, M. lo Blanc w'as a man of largi* busincAss and eomplelely averse to a nobh^ match, was .singularly 
acknowledged abilities; but lie found I)e Boiimwille’s devout, and bad lately enter taineil serious thoughts of 
miuireinents dillleuU to obtain: a dowry of (J0(),fW)(), taking the veil in the convent of St (•atheriue, whoso 
or un-nnmiul income of r«0, 000 livres, was incut ioued as holy sisters, as the advocate assured him, paid the 
the low'i'st terms on w hich the sieur could dispose of heiress such (‘oiirt as it would reifuire an» ardent and 
his heart and hand, and there w'ere only three tbrluyis cle\er suitor to oppose siiceessfully. Eugene knew', 
of that amotpTt on Le Blaue’s list. Tlie first was the that wiien tlie nun> were at work, tliere w'as no time to 
daughter of a cofree-nuTebant, who lia<l spent many In Just; and as r>G,000 livre.'i could not be expected to 
years in the West Indies, and the lady’s conqilexion come often in liis w ay', bis reply emjiowered Le Blanc to 
liad 'un African liiijVe too strong to la> pre.sentable ; place bis noble name, and, of course, allections, at tlie 
the secopd was the wddow of a wealthy tobacconist, feet of |lu* Eastern Iiein'ss, and win over, if poissiblc, the 
and she bad appeared in her husband’s sbo]), and Broiissel’s to bis interest, a^s the onl.v apologies for rela- 
aelually served eiistoniers: the third, though the uieee tions the l,ady bad. Le Blanc’s next coinniimiciitiou was 
of a silk manufacturer, rich and childlCASs, ^tas iiLo eneouragiug. 'J’he Broussels had given in tlu^r w'artn 


his heart and hand, and there w'ere only three tbrluyis 
of that amojjiTt on Le Blaue’s list. Tlie first was the 


th(‘ daughter of a w'ood-nierohant, and kepf uj/'an 
bitimai;^ with her low rtlations, wdiich*tvould be utterly 


adliesi m on the receipt of a gold snull-l^px, n Cashmere 
shawl, and the promise of 200 yuis, to be pahi. 4 ^uu 


imulinissiblo in Madame duBoimcville. At length, after the wedding-day; while madeinoigelle was so deeply 
seven mouths’ scarcli, wlion Eugene* w^as beginning to interested’ by bis glowing account of the siour’s many 
tiespair, and the hotel looked worse tliaii ever, aU-tte» attractions, good qualities, and exalted rank, that she 
arvivi'd from Le Blanc, announcing bis boi>e that all the consented receive a visit frofli ber^noblc lover, who 
requisites bad been discoveretl in a single lady re!>uliug ,iniglit heneefortb carry on bir. suit in ii(*rson. Eugene 
iit the house of a respectable but redueeilP advocate, -hastened lo avaii himself of that privilege, particularly 
near the church of St Madeleine, lie added, that as Le Blanc hinted the imrft were stiil in the field, 
the ladv was handsome, accomplished, and supposed to But the same post brought Armand a letter fvoui their 
about thirty ; that slie had no know n eonnectiojis or ouly*^ surviving uncle, a brother of the long ileceased 
fainilyf ami a, certain income of oGjOOO liyjes a year. Mtubune de Bonneville, lie had been educated the 
' The hrothefs were delighted, but the'r n-udcucc .lesuita* College, and intended for the Chpreh; but 
never slept. Eugene wrote to Le Blau!* by return of •iin^ing no vocation for holy orders, he went^ at the 
post, wkh suitable commendations of his diligence; an spetdal recommondaiioii of the supesior, to seek his 
e^rnoatjcxbortationtoinquir^ after her previous history; fortune Italy; |nd after serving in one capatJSty or 
and should fho results be satisfactory, full ix)wers to another at half its old, ducal courts, had been for the ' 
sddtid the lady’s mind, as avoU as that of her friends, re- last .twenty yearl privat<# secretary to the ' jagpe of 


BCcmcd long alxmt the inquiry; but Ids letter came w-asbehevcnl, they nngiit levy or expect contiibutionsA'^ 
at last. It stated, that had seen tho lady, and age hml crept upon him in the midst of official 


odmd nledge his honour that she had a fhi© face, a good d|fiiBS knd growing gains; and feeling soHtary in the 
QguikS and the air of a duciinss— *wiiighty tvords ft'om sf’aiige land as heaTji and goirita: Wgati to fail,, he 
sndt.'a connoisseur j that her mm Caflmrino de t rernlmbcrca thal^Anand^#^ hfs and 
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wrote to request a Visit. .Sucli a requfcst w*^ not^to received .them with expected demonstrations. Arniand 
bo disregarded, espcciallj’ by the prudent BonbevilllsB, thouglit his brotlicr looked le^s free Jed easy than in 
for it afiuost involved a legacy. ArmandVndJLCugqjjio theii» poorer days; but doubtless it i€' a natural eifoct 
congratulated cSich (Rher on tlicir prospects, winch how of matrimony, said the sclf-complaccht bachelor, 
seemed pretty secure between deat^and marrii|ge; and Knowing f he yahic of first impressions, ho was pnr- 

Jjoth set out in high spirift, the one for the city of ticular * n his toilet next morriing. llis arifttoerutio 
t ljfi, A driatic, and the other for the neighbburhdod qf tastes were thorouglily gratified by the geiftral style 
StmJiiiCleine in Paris. •' and appearance of the hotel, and he dcsccntlcd to the 

Arinand found luds undo all that report had painted breakfast table with an inward conviction that Jjugeno 
* him — old, infirm heycqjd his age^gnd if rich^ by no moans had done a good tiling. There sat the bride in a recherche 
liberal. H might have been his Italian life, too, or long morning-dress, really a magnificent woman, and somc- 
rcsiden^e in that old city of secrecy and decaying power, thing more, tiian Le Plane had reported. She was 
but Armand thought him dose t<i0X wonder regarding tal^, finely formed, and queenly in her carriage. 'J'here 
his pecuniary aUiirs, an(> unaccountably anxious, like was an Oriental look about htr dark complexion and 
one w*ho felt some great risk or fear banging over him. jet-black hair. Her features were as fine, Armand 
!f'he o|^ man pas kind after his own frisRion, and right thought, as those of a Grecian statue; and her manners 
glud see his nephew. It was pleasant to talk of tJic had the graceful cordiality of genuine high -breeding, 
country he had left so long, and ‘the families he had All was well* and winning at t)j|e first glance; blit 
known in his youth; pleasant to have a cornpaidon in^ Armand felt bcf(*rc he was fairly seated, that there was 
the deserted wing of the ducal palace, whii’h he lu^* s©mcthiiig*fetrangdy disagreeabie about the lady’s brow 
inhabited witl* two old servants for almost twenty and eyes, ’wjiicli looked hard and fixed, as if somehow 
years; and thougff Armand soon got tired of the empty cut out of the solid marble. This impression was 
gallerg^s and sombre rooms of the silent soa-town, deepcnevl by his unclc*6 l()ok when first introduced to 
where there were no pnmicnafi'es, no courfct'-iossip, and hqr: it was one of previous acquaintance, mingled wdOi 
scarcely a play cxceiA at the carnival, lie remained * something like absolute horror, and the bride resjiondecl 
month afterimonth at llis uncle’s solicitation, endeavour- with a glance V)f mocking triumph. But both were 
ing to look delighted, and emplo.ying all liis eloquence (ioinposed in an instant, and sainted each other as 
to persuade the old naaii that his health required cliange affectionate unT'les and nieces ought to do. - 


of air, and lio should retire to enjoy himself mid his 
fortune among kind friends in Prance, •^^antime, 


Eugene did not seem to observe the circumstance', 
and Armand did not c.^re to speak of it. Tt was so 


letters of good news fidlowed each other from I’aris. strange, so sudtleii ; and his brotlier appeared to liave 
Eugene had seen liis bri<le-eU*et : sjie was eharniing; grown so close ami nncomniunicative, even when tlicy 
but Armand would judge of that fog himself. Of one n|<*t in private, that ho considered it more prudent, as 
tiling he was certain— -she must he a gentlewoman, from well as polite, to keep sileiico, and a strict though 
V'.e digni^jd manner in ^vhieli his addresses lu’tl bexjn ooiicc.'ilcd watch on his uncle and sister-in-law. That 
received.^ ^he dburtship w’as >^orously carried on for d.iy, they all lived like a happy family : the* old man 
three weeks, at the e^aiiralion of which they were praised his iiictc, approved of the whole establishment, • 
solemnly betrothed, au<l next month married with and tried to look ivell-jileased and paternal; hut he 
becoming splendour at tlic church of St Madeleine, oft^n relapsed into brown, or rather black studies ; and 
As the fashion of tiioae times required, Madame de once, when about to enter ^lio su/on, where madnrmi and 
Bonneville fanmediatcly went home to her hu.^band's lie had been left alone for a moment, Armand hoard 
hotel, tvhicU had been repaired and furnished on con- thqjr voices in low but fierce altercation^ which ceased 
sidcrable credit, but every^body liad heard of the the instant ho opimed the door. » 

livres. Half the court, and most of the old families A soirt*e had been given in honour of the rich uncle ; 
resident’ in Paris, paid visits of congratulation to the but early in the afternoon, Lesp^dgne w'alkcd out to 
happy pair; and the Hotel do Bonneville, with its new visit the Venetian ambassador; and when the company 
mistress’^ dress, jewellery, and equipage, not foiigctting were assembling, a hfjuais de place arrived with a brief 


livres. Half the court, and most of the old families A soirt*e had been given in honour of the rich uncle ; 
resident’ in Paris, paid visits of congratulation to the but early in the afternoon, Lesp^dgne w'alkcd out to 
happy pair; and the Hotel do Bonneville, with its new visit the Venetian ambassador; and when the company 
mistress’^ dress, jewellery, and equipage, not fojigetting were assembling, a larjuais de place arrived with a brief 
her romantic history, became the theme of all tongu<*s note, charging Armand wdth the presentation of his 
at Versailles. These tidings made Armand wish for regrets ^and apologies, as he had just received a 
the terhUnation of his visit, that he might share in the message* from the doge, commanding his immediate 
family splcndct^irs and hospitable attentions of Jiis atttfedanco on business of tlic highest importance, and 
wqidthy sister-in-la^, to whom he had determined on was ahvady on Ifls way to Venree. Armand litHcw not 
making lumself agaceable, having already .paved liis w^hat to think, bu^^ ho could not help keeping a more 
way with all manner ofwTitten compliments. Armand vigilant' eye than ever on his sister-in-law. Her con- 


had, howevtT, hist private interest to secure with Les- 
peigne, and to leave hfln in the present faamo would 


Suet was a model of dijpnfied ipropricty. She had 
been presented at court with great ife/of, and was now' 


have b^n decidedly nndutiful. The olil man’s family « an acknow'ledged belle in the gay circles of Paris and 
pride, which had always lieen peculiarly strong, was* Versailles ;* but the lady had no intimates, and never 
flattered by the brilliant alliance Eugene liad made, all encouraged admiration. She had oc^quired consider- 
themoro that both brothers thought proiicr to avoid able influence over her husband; but it was founded 
his aiiti^uated scruides by sinking the entire romance on deference, and not love. Eugene was proud of her 
of the.brijje’s history, and announcing her incri^ as an beauty, of h^r high-breeding, and of the splendid style 
orphan heiress of fbe illustrious house of Clmolaine. in which her^ fortune enabled him to live. It was 
The magnificent doings in Paris, Eugene’s warin' inii-* natural he should give his friends frequent opportunities 
tations, supported as they were by those of his niece- of seeing all these, and his house was one of the gayest 
in-law', and Aiwand'S .eloquence, thetefbi^ pisvailcd on in Parisi In its good company, dUep play, and brilliant 
the private secretwy t<r ^uest two montfo’ Icare of evenings, the luysterious appearances of h|s first day 
abseniiiftotn the doj^, i mA as ott, as helrless* and almost fidfed ftom Armand’s recollection, though less 


more infirm tte MeMf, spent an hour everyday fandliar t^n he could have wished* Madame de Bon- 
hwked up i^ltfi.hlni jn th© library, *and all the r^’of neviUo anf he continued on Rho best^^ims. An afifec* 
his time betureenlds ebma|ber and tile palace diapel. tidhate correspondence was kept up between him is^d 
two IsSive^lvaa muted, and Armand .and. his uncle j but Xicspoigne declincdi under one pretext 

his uncle without; Miifimnce or ^ or Another, aU invitetions Ao itneiV hU visit, and ean^ 




wititqnt; iniiuemnce or adventur^o or Another, all, invitations Ao renew hU visit, and 
Ut tile HiM de BonnevJlte lUte fully avoided, asicing Armand to "Venice. That was no 
^ prepafed% their food sign for the J^itey \ and Armand was heginniag 

a^ «nd Wonder if be could not find an helrese to marry 
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under favour of \iis .brother’s stars, M^icn the first ba| iiot, her steps grew qu 


not, her steps grew quicker every moment ; and after 


ol the eariiiva>ijhue wau given hy tlio eccentric conn- following her track through a iiibyrinth of Janes and 
t(‘ss, Matlanie Peftthil'vrc. Her house stood in a street ^leys utterfy unknown to lilm, she at length disap- 
whicli had been considered fashionable about the period pdkrod iiuund the corner of the Rhc do Marais. Here 
of the Fronde, and was close upon th^ Faubourg St ho lost.^ll trace ; and weary work it was finding Ins I 
Antoine. ^ » way home tJirouglAlhose h)w iicglecled quartors ; but 


Antoine. ^ » way home tJirough'Hhose /J«)w iicglecled quarters ; but 

The kiwwn rank and wealth of the countess atoned he rcached»tho Hotel dc Bonneville as day was breaking 
for the antiquated situation of her hotel. It was her The sleepy ^lor ter stared when he inquired if ina'V^je 
boast, that the best sociqty in Paris had assomhled had yet arrived. Did not rnonsoigneur know' that 
there ftir 150 years ; and her carnival-hall was always niadame had [iceii indi.sposcd that e . Jining. and declined 
reckoned the grand event of the season. Half Paris going to the ball ? *• , 

was invited, and among the rest th^i Bonncvilles. Armand was discreet enough to admit the inistake ; 
IMadanie had purchased a magnificent dress for the but his faith in tho^jCatimony of his own eyes n-mained 
occasion ; but the same evening, a slight though sudden unshaken, and lie could not^slcei) for wondering viiat 
indisposition made her resolve on remaining at home, his sister-in-law could find to do at sfuch a pbute and 
much to the ilisappointnieiit of Eugene, who had largely hour. It was tioi a likely scene for an intrigue ; hut 
anticip.ated the gcncrul enthusiasm liis wife^s appear- she migiit he a lady of peculiar tasti?: and •all he 
anco must have .called fortli in tlie ball-room ; and only had observed liot wcen her and old T.espeiguc fose in 
at the lady’s earnest request woulr,! he consent to Arinand’s memory. ^Vas the porter in her secret ? 
accompany Annaml, and exiuess her regrets to Madainc '.laqucswas an cl derlj^ discreet man. He would take 
Penthievre. ^ ^ him into confidence, and tnico out the affair >\ it bout 

TJie ball was brilliant, but Eugene ini.ssed the pres- informing his brother, as it might endanger family 


nun onservea noeween ncr and old Ijespeiguc fose in 
Armand’s memory. ^Vas the porter in her secret ? 
.kiqiics was an tdderlj^ discreet man. Ife would take 
him into confidence, and tnico out the affair >\ithout 
informing his brother, as it might endanger family 


fHje of his lady’s presence, which laid now become in a pea{*c, and give rise to scenes which the well-bretl 
mamiei* indispensable; and by Avay of, consohilion, baidiclor eqnld not relish. • 

retired to the card-tables, in the furtlicst apartment* of* At their jatc breakfast, madaftic aj>pcarc(l as usual in 

miulatnc’s splendid suite, where the pliiy was deep, and an elegant morning-dress, dijchiring luTself quite reeo- 
continued far into the morning. Armand, after many vered, and all solieitiule for intelligence'*of the ball, 
endeavours, found a good opportunity of paying special Armand g.ave her a full aeijoiint. suppressing only his 
attention to a weallby dowager, and her plain out o\mi walk through the faubourg, jfnd no iiint or gbnice 
w'ell-porlioneU daughter, on whose sensitive heart the bitrayed ^lieir mutual eoncealment. Armand made 
experienced sieiir flattered himself some impression the porter a present tliiit very day, in preparation for 
had iiecn made, as he handed the ladies to their carriage madame’s next illness; hut she accompanied her 
at four in the morning. The work had been hard, husbaml to evert siica\>ding assembly, anil he had < 
liow'e\er; Armand felt fairly oxhauftteil ; and as Kugitie busines.s of his ()wn on Jiaiids, Ibi' * the duw;iger\s 


was still** at card.9, he determined not to wait for 
the carriage, but go liome aJono by the shortest way. 
Having informed his hrotlier of his >iiileiitioii, and 


dj^ugh^T had ti 
H’hc licence 


U’hc licence of thiincarnival wind^ alwaje brought 
queer faces and (costumes from Iiidden corners of I’aris, 


wrajipi'd Idmself up in a Sjianisli cloak, borrowed from among the gay promouaders»in garden and boulevard, 
madame's soii*iii-law% Don de liiisco — for the nioraiug TJiey seemed to Armand more than usually numerous 
was c(dil— lie proceeded through a iiarroiv street of the that year ; and he could not help noticing, that soun* of 
Faubourg St Antoine, wdiicn then skirted the ancient the lowest and strangest-looking creaturej^cast looks of 
Cemetery of the lunooonts. No modern carriage ctmld recognition on Madame de Bonneville as she passed in 
find room iw^it. The liousos dated from the days of the splendour of plumes and diamonds. Wild rumours 
Anne of Bretagne, and liad been niansioii.'s of the old concerning the Cemetery of the Imioceut.s, too, were 
nobles, "rhey W'ere still strong fabrics, from seven to gi’owing more rife among the populace. Lights had 
ciglit storeys, wdtli turroied roofs and sculptured door- been iierceived in a deserted house of the faubourg, 
ways, piu’tieubiriy on the side next the cemetery ; but and fi,ijurc.s, believed to be not of this w orlU, seen coming 
the dead of centuries had raised Us soil to a level with from its gate, 

their second floors; and the people of St Antoine had Armand had boon doing hia (/avoirs on the last night 
tales about that street of sights and sonnies wdiicli of the earuival at a masquerade, in which hia^ister-iii- 
nohoily could account for. It was said that flo y^iUug law cheated quite a sensal m by her superb acting in 
childririL could bo reared there ; and •some out of every three dilTercnt cliaractcrs; and going o?it next iioon ou 
faniilyof new-comers were sure to die within the twelve- a iiennitted visit to the dowag^dt, lie jierwived that 
month: in short, even the Jews difi not care to live iu something -extraordinary had discomposed Jaques. 
it ; and most of the housos had been deserted for years. Mindful of his plan, Armand paused, and hoped his wife 
The rank and fashion of Pari.s never thought of inquir- w*as 'well ‘ Tliank monKciguiur, she was.’ And him- 
iiig into such vulgar tales. Annaud was thinking ofj self? Jaques hesitated; ho was qiflte w'oll, hut there 
his chance with the dowager’s dapghtcr, wdfon, midway was a trouble his mind AVould monseigneur speak 


in the street, he was startled by a low voice, speaking 
ns it c^'omod ftrotn the pavement. There was not a 


with him a momciji ? 
Armand assented. 


Jaques led the way to his own 


sound in the neighbourhood. At that hour, St Antoine dormitory close by the gate, and having carefiily closed 
was all asleep ; but a lamp burned hii^ by before a the door, said : ‘ Monseigneur, my wife and I have kept 
great wooden crucifix — set up to commcmorJit ' the mas- the HiJtel de Bonneville those thirty years ^*tlvank God 
sacra of St Bartholomew — at the entraice of a narrow < fdk the good-fortune that has come into it ! but we can’t 
alley leading to the gate of the cemetery. ,By its light, keep silence on a matter which concerns tlie family. 
Armand saw a black figure rise from tho ^und nearly You kne^, we h§d but one daughter : we cal|^^d her 
at hia'fsety anti stopped instinctively behind the great Mario for the Virgin; and maylie tlie Virgin tools her 


as it turned to look up the dark alley, tho veil fell a^de, . munion. All <mr people had lived in the Viiboxmt St 


mm then tpiiowed* resoivea not to iose sight ot 
her ; but never had th6 cam tly sienr so. rapid kwalk, 
Wlietlior with the knowledife that sho was puiiiieti or 


t in the carnivtl week ,to 


’a grwve : 


> tc^uther evOry 
^ hour at our 


't inin^thdwtorl^ that going 
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jiliout tlio ])lftc;o— my wifo nor I was afraid when ^iul a son, her only support, ^ho.Ufjh lie followed no 
Mario was there. Don’t, lau"U at me, inonseii<iicur, 4jr, lefritimale trade, and was from Virth a Aw^rflsVi creature, 
(Jod kiTkiwa, I spciik the truth, 'riiree limes last wecl^ witl^two e*qnal humps behind and Iwfore. lJut nature 
HO both Buw H, woman in black clothes, onttj in llio had also endowed Jules \?ith a keen sight, extraordinary 
street, once in the alley, and hist night looking in at agilit}', and power of avoiding ohservaLion which 
the gate. I saw her fiioe ih plaints I see yoiirs now:' made lilm aVai'ftablc assistant to the secret police; and 
llionseigncnr, as 1 am a Christian, it was Madotno it was known that they kept him in almost constant 
! ’ * t emiiloyment. 

This revelation put the last fine edge on Armaiid’s The best informed on such matters at that time 
curiosity; b(jsides‘w’ hen servants began to ohpervi.*f> it understood, tlial this dreaded force was partJlHilurly 
was timc«to take afl^ivc measures. , 'Ine old porter active on some scent known only to itself. Kii- 
could l|e depended on ; and by tatking with him on Iho gene had heard nothing of it, but he took Jules into 
subject, Armand learned a fac't reip*rding the great old partnership iif watching the chapel window, promising 
house which, if ho ever Ju'iird lietore, had escaped his hi A tw\‘nty loiiis if he eouhl ^'ollow and guide him to 
memory — narnefv, that a small staircase, hidden by the the destination of wljocver eamc out. The window 
drnpeiy of madanie’s chamber, led U)i an oratory or ivas liigh and narrow, and opposite was an angle formed 
priviitP’ chnpfl long disused, and looking out on a by a projecting house, where, after dark, hhigoiie and 
narrow crooked lane, from w'hidi, \y bystree ts and his companioi^ took their station, ciich provided witli a 
allnvs, one might reach the Marais. 'I'liis act'ounted dark-huitern, while, according tol* agreement, Armand 
for madame’s secret egress ; Imt what husinesa had slie« :yid old J lilies posted iheinsc'lves beliind the crriss in 
in the uoighbourhood of the Jnnoci'utsi' J.uincs’s the alley leading to the gate of the Innocents. vVli tlie 
heatkwas full of tales Ja'anl from Ins grandmother of first night fliey saw nothing; but Jules found out tliat 
sorcerers who required tlic liearls of sueli as died in madame had been at midnight mass in the Capuchin 
mortaf sin, and corpses nine nV?lits buried ; yet, for the content. Dn the second, she had a serious stire'e, to 
honour of the family, ^le volunteered to wSteli in the , wfiidi the comp.iny brought their rosaries, .and .siippctl 


cemetery every night during Lent, saying tliere Mas an on a .salad; hiwt as the clock of St Cermain chimed 
aiieel in he.aven avIio Avonld take care of him. Armand twelve, Jiile.s perceived a black figure slide noiselessly 
caught at the propjjs.il, for, though odueated above down from thetchapel window, and speed up the lane: 
vulgar superstition, ^Ihere mus jsoinetlnng so darkly lie followeil ns (piietly ; mu! Kugenc followed him, 
mysterious aboiit the matter, that lie did not care at- imitating all his motions. It was a wonder to Ihe 
tempting it alone, and thought it wiser to iiflbriu his sieiirs, in after-day .s, M’hnt turns and windings they made 
brother also. The dowager and her diuigliter eonsiderod through the ohscuiv lanes and alleys of ohl Varis; hut 
him singularly absent and uninteresting in his visit; the figure never slaekenod its sjieed, and neither did the 
but on Armand’s return he found •madame gone to ])tirsuers, till they ahnost reached the gate of the Imio- 
luess, aiii^ Kngene aUnuj in tlie library. The opiior- cents. Here Eugene perctnved his conipaiyon cower 
fnnity wi^s not tw lie neg'ecte^; and with jmifier cir- in a corner, and he followed hi.s example, ns their chase 
cunis'pcetion, he told him all he liad he.ard and .seen of pau.sed and Ic^dccd round. lie did not sec I lie face, 
liis wdfe. T<‘ hi.s surprise, Kugeno was jnvpared for the hut he could have sworn it ivas madame. Satistie/l 
revelation. Iloghad missed madame at extraonlinary thaA all was safe, sho stooped over the massive grate of 
hours, and onee believed he saw her pas.-> him in the an old cellar which they had not sc-oii till then, and 
I streets at q^idnight in company with a low, wicked- thru.st her fingers througif the bars. Kugtmc* hcaril a 
looking foreigner, but could never think of inentiiming bell ring, then a voice, which she answered Avith some 
it till then. In the restored confidence of former days, Avd^ds iiiastrange language, and the gratelijowly opeued 
the prudent brothers devised a schcine of discovery. inwards. Then? avus a sound of Avliispers far below, 
lly their direction, the old porter that OA’einng re- and a rod Jiglit, Avhieh showed a stone staircase, and the 
quested leave to visit his only brother in the noiili, AvickciI-ItMiking foreigner near iUs top. The new-comer’s 
Avho Avas said to be serioii-sly ill. 'I'lie leave Avas foot avus on the first step, when Armand, rushing from 
granted ; Jaques assumed his travelling triill, took hi.s hiding-place, seized her by the black robe. Eugene 
leavcof Ills w ife and fclloM’-aervants, but walked straight and old duques were close behind him, but they 
to a poo# inn near the ill-reputed street of St Antoine, caught jf gleam of steel in the Avoman’s hand, and, \A'ith 
where lie put on a workman’s blouse, a red Avig, and a th<y,souitd of a stunning bloAV, Armand fell hack upon 
patch over his fight eye; handed tlie landlord a louis ill them, ns the g«ite banged after her; whil^ Jules, 
advance, and said ft Avoiild remain as long as things stepping out, flung a box of portable firo'vvoiTs high 
pleased liim. Next tlay, the brothers Ai^eiit t(> hear the into tlu^air, and, tlfc next moment tiny were surrounde^l 
bishop’s Lent sermon; and on their return, pretending \fy a company of vio^miuelaires. I*rovided with 
to be seized with one oi those sudden fits of devotion flambeaux, pickaxes, and crows, they forced open tho 
incidental to the^Parisian beau mond^, dccfiared their ^ grate, and descended, calling on those Avithiu to siir- 
intention of joining for that Lent the or^ler of Kepeiitant, render in tfce king’.s name. No one replied ; and when 
Sinners, lately intrexluffed from Italy, and tlien in con- fairly belowr, they found it was not a cellar, but a 
siderJble vogue among the wealthy devout. This order burial-vault — ihe house above occupying the site of 
adhikte^l temporary members; and its distinguishing an ancient abbey. There Avere some score <Jf stone- 
duties consisU^d of Avandcring about in dirty, raggcnl coffins there; and in tho further extremity, a complete 
clothes, ribA'or sleeping the second niglit in out place, furnace, on Aftiicli a crucible of base metal in a 'state 
and living in all itispccts like the meanest of tho peo|ile.t of fusion stilP remained; while a coiner’s apparatus 
Aladamo, wjio nrctentled to devotion lierself, wannly stood on tho lid of one granite coffin, and a fbrger's 
enemy aged thfjfr pious intent ; ond^ properly provided tools were left on another. Close hy tho furnace, 
with apd staves, tboy set our, on thr iollowing another grate oiK^ncd oh a loAvwarched- passage, leading 
t<> the g]*eat ei^^atton oiik their neighboujrs, far under houses and cellars to n long mined mlu^aion. 
for Versailles, the sdofie of their penitondfe, as on the <fther side of the faubourg, ^o individual, 

it had been «of their thoughtless^ youth. Oncovin coilf, or ndte could be discovtred ; but Olftet that, there 
Versailles, oadh dresstqf a Avorkman, Avae great and public search made fbi* isimt iwaa called 

and thus equij^, they returned to Paris the same tho Ckiinittg Company, vrhpm the secret police hrnl 


oncrbhmiolet,%fid itksi^ddlnji^berv Xhis'U^IInlal csi^cat^^ tlwt tlmy tbQl.most experienced 

{ 'rjiT' , ■ > . f ' , . . ' ; ■ : - ' ^ . 
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biuilcors. Some Hs nKiinbcra were aftcrwardal wlio would not pureliasc yarn tIuU be found to swell 
lukcn in the Jowis of^Hunj^ary, but CkitbeHiie de^ Avitbi McWiii}?. IVo recon uiiend* tliein lo study a 
(^iatobiiii'e was iieyer ■ more heard of. AnJund l^orc volunio lately publislied * by am'sident at Ihwicn, in 
the mark of the fady’s Jiaml hi a <lc*ep ^ir on the whRjh allHlie ])roeosses are nut only anuivyely describodj^ 
brow till his dyinj? day; the surgeon Jfm it must but aini^Hy ilhistratiyl, if so be they may obtain any 
bavt! be('p inllicted by. a Turkish yaiWghSn, 4iid he light on this vahia.bltS»sooret^ Meauwlnle, we shall j)ass 


the mark of the fady’s Jiimd hi a <leep ^ir on the whRjh allHlie lU'oeosses are nut only anuivyely describodj^ 
brow till his dying day; the surgeon Jfm it must but ami\Hy ilhistratiyl, if so be they may obtain any 

bavt! be('p inllicted by. a Turkish yaiWghSn, 4iid he light on this vahia.bltS»sooret^ Meauwlnle, we shall j)ass 

believed it* the ebief obstacle to his final conquest of eiysoriiy over the ground, for the information of thc^ 
the dow'agcr’s daughter. The Hotel de Bonneville general readej;. ’ 

lost all its gaiety, and, though a more .sjilendid resi- The plant wlileli yields the eotton of wbic*!? tiiese 

denee tlTan it bad once been, relapsed into the keeping fiibiit^s are m.^ylp is called pludvc. ft (liHers even iir 

of oltl .Jaques and liia wife. The brothers continued outward appeanmee frflni the '^onnnon * herbaceous 
to live there, but in a sober fasliion, and paid more cotton-plant of Bengal {(insi,tiinum lun'havcinu), being 
attention fur tlie rest of tlieir lives to masslind sermons, more erect, less br.i^clied and jmbeseent, having the 

Arniand’s bopti of inbcyitance failed ivitli tjuit f)f h)bes of the leaves more pointed, and the whole plant 

Eugene’s marriage ; for when the inquiry ivaxed warm tinged with red. Tlie staple of the * 001(00 also is 

in Venice, the private secretary of bis Sublime High- longer, inncb livT, and softer. Its favourite hvak is* 

iu\s8 obtained leave to enter a I'Yaiiciscau convent; and a tract of land exLi'nding about forty milifs in IJngtli, 
the only light ever thro^yn on that .strange^ confedenwy, and, in soiiu* placw, three in hreaiilh, along tlie lianks 
was conveyed in th® grand vizier’s ^ answer to an of the M(‘gna from Keringy bazar. It is cultivated with 
ambassador’s question regarding the* e^mv^nt of St^ sumccss in some other parts of the i»ro\incc of Dac'ca, 
Eusti^i'Iiia: ‘It was destroyed, because the (’liristians but all attempt.s lo rai.se it btyohd these limits have 
learned to make bad sequins there.’ * failed ; nor has tluwe yet been found in afty part of^the 

.. _ w'orld a variety of cotton lo coiMj>iire witli it for the com- 

* \ n n A TV1 TT < 7 T V . * binal ion of liiKMiess with strength and pliability, tifougli 

II ty u A JNl L ► ij I i . • . 1^]^. longer-tftm*d American is much better adapted for 

Wi: have on former 0(;<‘asion3 foll<nvvd with some our machinery. 'Pwo crops of j»botoe may be raised in 
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minuteness the history of cotton-spinning and weaving I 


but that gathered in spring yhdd# the tinosL 


in our own country. We have now to l 1 •^ld the reader i)rodnee, its vegetation being less rapid, and tluu'et’ore 

to the sp«t Avhere this brancli of industry appears to be stronger, and le^s liable lo swcdl in*(>leacbiiig tbiin that 

perft‘etly indigenous, wliere it has existed in its present whiidi grows during th(‘ summer months. 'I'he — 
state for many centuries — we know not how many, that is, w»>of with the seeds in it -having been jiieked 
history vouebes for sixteen at least— and wlamce "yv'e, in from the jmhIs in Aj>ril and ISlay, is cleaned and pre- 

eummon \\itb other European ii.atioiis, obtained that pared by the spinftcr. She carefully picks out with 

knowledge of the art on which wc have made such woii^ lier lingers any frtigmeuts of the leavc.s, stalks, or 
di'rful advjyiees. It is in India, and eliietly on the banks capsules of lli<' plant that may be found in it, and then, 
of the Megna, in the province of Dacca, that nature has wim lli^ unwtairied paticneb tliat (Jiaraigt^^ses her* 


of the Megna, in the province of Dacca, that nature has wim lli^ unwtairied p^ticneb tliat (jliaraijp^ses her* 
jirovided the raw" mattTial, and the iinmaj^ii organisation race, she sjts down to clean the libre of every separate 
ill sucli jierfection, that w'itli tlie rudest and most seed. Tliis is done with tlie jiw\ bone of tlie lon/cc lisli, 
primitive instruments, sneb delicatij f.diriea have buen wdiicb, having small, cUk-c*. and recurv<jjl teeth, acts as 
l»roducecl as we have lieen able to rival only by the use a line comb to remove all exlrani'ous matter, as well 
of the most various and eoiflplicated machinery, im- as the loose, fibres of cotton -which arc much coarser 
jii'oved year after year by all the skill wiiicii our tlian those wliich adhere to the si‘ed. ’Iiic carding 
.scientific mci^’itave brought to bear upon it. We arc tllil being thus accomplished, she places a small quantity 
enough to reinembtT the time when the best of our home- at a lime on a smooth, fiat board, and rolls an iron pin 
manufactures w’cro .so homely, tliat no rnusl ill but ‘ real on it backwards and forwards, in such a manner as 
India’ W'as deemed suitable for the liigber jiurposes gently lo lUdacIi tlie fibre from the seeds wdtbout 
of a lady’s toilet ; and yet it appears that very rarely crushing them. The cotton is then teased with a 
did the finest productions of the Hindoo bsmi find their small hlnd-bow' made of bamboo, Avitb a cord of catgut, 
w'ay to our shores. They wei-e manufactun'd cxclu- .silk, or strong vegetalile fibre. ’I'lie centre-piece of 
sively to order for the native princes, wdio i»ri>bibited this bow'; in which the cot ton i.s placed, has tw^^ elastic 
tlu‘ir subjects, under severe penalties, from dispisingM>f and mov ible slips of bambe ’ witliiii it, and by iiicrcas- 
tlicin to.^nyoiic else; awd it has bee|» the decline of ing or dimini.sbing the tension of thc%*ord, they are 
the native governments, niucb more than of the British drawn out or pushed ba'-k. The JOLtoii thus reduced 
demand, that bus cau.scd these nuJtiufaoturcs^tg fall to the stale .of light, downy fieec(‘t is spread out and 
into comparative decay, Snffleient encouragement,, lapped round a thick roller; and wdicn this is with- 
however, is still givcti by the wcnlthicr ipitives, to keep drawn, it is pressed between V'o liom’ds* Jt is 
the art from falling into disuse; so that tlie East then rolled %uiid a piece of lacquercJ* reed of the size 
India Company obtained a collection of svery line V a quill ; and Jaslly, i* is depcisitcd in a piece of the 
specimens for exhibition at the Cryst.al Talaco last soft skin of the cuchiH fish, ttj kcfp it elcim. 
year. The opinion of the jurors was, that though The skill of the liuuloo women in spinning the wool 
w-ondoafift productions under the circumstances, they tbps prepared is abno.st incredible, ’rhey ^pem to 
were deficient in finish, and in the evenness which is have a delicacy of touch superior to any nation on the 
the result of our machinery. They to(ik cogiii- face of *e earth ; and so nicely is this calculated, that 
sauce of the fact, however — w'hich prohaHly it was not wJi#n the finest thread i*s wanted, it is committed only 
their business to ascertain— that while the * finish ’ of to women under thirty years of nge. The wlmle appa- 
our disajipears in the first w^ashing, and they ratus consists of the roll of cotton jdftfady described, 

mm a|i more of their ‘transparent beauty at a delicate ^ii idle fcf inm or bamb<5!, a piece of sheH 
cvetT . stibsoqueuit one, the application of moisture embedded in clay |p rest it on, and a piece of 
invariably swelling tlie thread and thickciftng the keep* the fingers dry. 'Hie spinner, seated ^^ho; 
muslin, the Dacca fabric nontiniTally impress by the gixmndr holds in her left haml the roll qf cotton; and ^ 
process, and possesses a durability both of beauty in her right the* spindle, in an inclined position. it(| ; 
and; suislance* ctf which ours is destitute. We know lower point resting on the shell. Kow she twi||a 
that the puhlkiation of this fiictds not for thp good of between thumb and finger, dra:wing out, the fllainenta. 


liiUc ; we only desire to wh^p^ it in the ears of our 


manufacturers, that they hive something,, yet to Idaru * cwtoa 0/ Dacca, 

whit^h has been known for ages to the poor Hindoo, " , 
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from tjic m/iss, anjLal tlic same time twisting them 
into yarn on the sphidle^ ‘ A certain degree of humidity, 
'With » lomporature o^^nhout 82 degrees i''ahrenhcit, jifl 
|tlic atmosph^ic tonditioii most favourable’ to Vhis 
process; for to(j great heat or dryness pr(yeiits the 
attenuation of tlie hJamont^. Thwinost yarn,^liercfore, 
“is spun early in the morning, while the dew is •yet pn 
; and if this be wanting, a shallow vessel of 
water is placed under the spinner’s left hand, and the 
'evaporatioi^ supplies the requisite moisture. • 

When«a certain (ftiantity spun, it is wound from 
the sj:|Jndle iqion a reed. It is either sold privately to 
pai/cars (agents), who go round ^:c villages to huy it 
for the weavers, or is q-irried to the weekly markets 
and annual fairs. The finest brings 8 rupees i>er tola 
••■-thnt is, aljput 16s. for 180 grains lift>y. The native 
wea>‘f;rs usually judge of the fineness of the yam by 
the ^e alone. ^J'he only mode ther« api)C‘ars to be of 
ascjertaining it by weight and measure, requires such 
delicate maniiiulation, that few cAcopt tlie opcratiiFt* 
themselves can perform it. stundard qualit\' of 

thc^yarn use(I in the raamifncture of the court muslins, 
is said to hav(* been ahout. forty yards to a grain ; but 
miieft finer is sometimes made. *A skein,’ says our 
author, * which a iiartvo weaver measurea in ni}* prc« 
senee in JS46, and which was afterw'ards carefully 
weiglied, proved to be in the proportion of uiiwards 
of 250 miles to tho^xmnd of eotton.’ 

It is almost imI>o.s^ible for the w'caver to obtain, of 
exactly uniform quality, enough of yurn^for a web. 
Ilo therefore reserves for the woof a suilieieiiT quantity 
of the finest, and prepares that for the warp, by 
steeping it for three days in walcf, wdiieh is changed 
twice a day. It is then reeled into Skeins of convenient 
size, wli^;h are ste(q)ed jii water, and tightlv twisjted 
*betweeit stftks, after ’vvhiirfi it is left to dry in the 
sun. The proccKs is to untwist the fikein.«, and 
put them for tw^o dayf into w'ator, mixed wdth fine 
eliiircoul powd^c, lamp-blacl:, or soot. Again they are 
rinsed in clear water, wrung out, and drii d in the 
sliade. Alter another night’s steeping, tlie yarn is 
Spread on a fiat board, an<i rubbed over with a starch 
made of parched I’ice. Now it is wound en large reels, 
dried quickly in the sun, and sorted for w arping. The 
finest is put on the right-hand side of the web, the 
second quality on the left, and the coarsest in the 
centre. TIic warping is iK?rfornjed in the oiien^n’r upon 
rods of bamboo drlviai into the ground, llic^ iveavor 
walking among them with a wheel of yarn in each of 
his haids, and cius.siiig the threads between each pair 
of rods. 'Ilic^yarn tor tlic woof is not prej)arcd till 
two days before it is to be used, and only a sufiBcient 
quantity for one <^y’s work undergoes at a time the 
processes of steeping, reeling, sizing, and drying. 

The IndiiUi loom is horizontal, aiul is said to resemble ■ 
that need by Ibo auciliut Egyptians, At^Djwca, it is 
always erected finder a roof ; its lateral slmidards nr® 
four bamboo posts firmly fixed in tlic ground. They 
are connected abov^by side-i)ieces supporting the 
transverse tods, to which the sling-s of the lay or 
hatlen^iand the balanbes of the hcddles, are attached. 
The vta^ wound on the end-roll (or yarn-beam), and 
having me reed and heddles attached to it, i^rought 
to the loom and fi?ccd to the hroant-roll (cloth-bctiiij) 
by a slip^f bamboo^ passed through Die loops of 
I the vem and received In a Icngit^inal gi^'c in the 
beaim Both ttm end and breast roils roSt cither in 
shphldet-posts, at in 8#obg toop<al .cords 
attadi^ to the four. late?^. Standards. As the Ilindoo 
knows nothiilg of stool, or«other sent thantthe 
ground, he dip i hpte^a fi}bt and % Imlf deep, into 
vrhiSh he sfnklf his trteadies. 

According to liho jflindoo institutions, .weaving h^he 
hmss of tliO Itotces; od© 

oth^s hPo 
number w 


ftkamar or blacksmith class devote Jihemselvcs to the 
manuftlctpre of the shuttle©; whicli qrc made of the 
light woeb of the betel-nut tree,’ and pointed •with 
The reed^ aro made Of fine • slips* of bamboo, firmly 
fixetl botwdiY ribs of split enne, the finest reed used 
contalhinjff 28f)0 dents in a length of 40 inches. The 
reedmakers are a gipsy-like tribe of low oaste, living 
nil the year round in boats on the rivers. The reels 
and other implements are manufactured by tho.se 
whose business it is to work in bamboo. Thcy*arc sold, 
like the yarn, at the fairs and markets. The whole 
cost of the ’^vcavlng apparatus amounts to about ten 
sJ^HlUngs ! 

"VVliau all things are rendjv the weaver sits down on 
a mat, wdth the right leg bout under him, and the left 
in the hole where the treadles lie. Ih’cssing one of 
these with liis great toe, and thus forming the shed in 
the w'arp aborv’e, he passes the shuttle from one liaiid 1o 
the other, and ©trikes homo eaclf shot of the w’eft w itli 
,the lay. ^riiough slender and delicate his form, yet his 
fine sensibility of touch, his nice perception of wi*ight, 
and that singular command of muscle, by wdiieh luj 
uses his toes almost as effiM^tively as his lingers, enable 
him to produce the most delicate fabric with Appliances 
w'hich would scarcely serve the rigid and clumsy linger. s 
of a Kuropcan*to w’cave a piece of canvas. . 

The same condition of tlic atmosphere necessary for fine 
spinning is tlftit most suitable for weaving; the morning 
and afternoon are, therefore, in like manner, chosen 
for the work, and the finest muslins must be imulo 
during about tbreo mouths from tlic middle of May. 
If the w'eatlier is very hot and dry, shallow vessels of 
w'ater are i>hired under the threads of the warp, to kc ej) 
fhem from breaking, wdiieh has given rise to the report, 
that the muslin is sometimes woven nnder water. 'J'lu* 
muslins are plain, striped, chocked, or. figured; and 
arc distiiiguisticd by yarious nnnu^s indicative of theii; 
texture, origin, or use. Tlie finest plain fabric no>v 
nmmifuetured is mvlmvi Mas (literally, made or n - 
served for royal use), ii^ imitation of which we have 
long woven what is calle*! among us mull muslin. U 
w^is a apeeimeu of this —ten yards long by one broad, 
and valued at Ij. 10 — that occupied tftti centre place 
in the collection Avlnch was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace. Tt contained 1800 threads in the vairp, 
weighed 3 oz. 2 dwts. I d grs. troy, and V'aa described 
as so delicate, that it vcmld pass easily through the 
smallest finger-ring. On the first* display of these 
fiibries on IIkj 21. st l\Iay, wc arc told by a journal of 
the da/, * tliey excited the special wonder and adinira- 
tifjw of^JIer Majeaty and Prince Albert,’ wlio, it appears, 
did not perceivertiho want of ‘ ftnisb.’ * The Qm»en, witli 
I her intuitive' perception of the graceful, exi>ressed her 
surprise that, wifii such opportunities of suitable per- 
PRonal decoration, English ladies should ];)ersevere In 
disfiguring themselves with tlie stiff material whicli 
now goes to the construction of dresses.’ "We could 
tell her dno reason. A lady may now hare for two 
shillings a j^ard a Hritish mublin, which looks as well 
as the Indian at twenty, and, indeed, better who 

has an eye only to the ‘finish.’ Besides^ the liteste of 
the day is for the massive ; and if one ot owe country- 
women did deign to appear in a dross wliich might be 
mistaken for a twenty-penny tnusl*^ showoidd deem 
it necessary to wear beneath it, a slip of satin so rich • 
that, as the vulgar say, H might slond al^ct * 
so tlie Oriental beauty. She multiplies sklr^ upon 
skirt— ijtfwa, as she calls St— of her beiimiltt m 
till the ends of decorum are 'towerodl— the only ones 
W'fiich diA^ is required to^serve in. her sUrniy clime, 
life have reail of an Indian prince wlwfbund fkuU with 
the inadequacy of, liis daugnter^iif dress fft this respect ; 
and it w^ urged in the young lady^s justification, ^>at 
she Imd on five pangs. Wn if three times frist 
ttumW <ff such .material tfOuW W decent in 

ISngland ov^n fisr Afi to return. 
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As tliough natyre. would Icavo notliing wanting t<| wo road in TaVurnicr, that ^vlIen^^^olla^mled Ali Beg 
the perfection of ^ this cl-jgant manufacture, ILhbre are ret1trned*to Persia from India, hJTiiresentod the king 
several tracts of country where the water, aciording to Mfcith a cocoa-^mt shell studded with pearls, on cfiening 
tlie testimony of several, old wMters, has for ages whifch thPre was found within a tiirlKin of India miisli% 
ciclcbrated for giving peculiar whitencssilo the cloths sixty culats long. , 

washed ip it. Such a^property is novTattribiited to In addrtion, however, to ^>hat the l&ogul sovereigns 
the wells r* Naraindeah, wliere tho bleaching of Dacca rc|;eivcAl in -tlic sJiapo of presents, they nirtiiUaiiied^ 
muslins is principally carried on. The liner kinds arc estahlishmento at Dacca, Sunargong, Jungleba%‘C,.:;jrA 
exempted from tho process of beating on a Ward, which Bazetpore, for tlic rnanufacturo of mull muslins for 
is tlie li^ndoo mode of wasliing all less delicate fahrics. tho^oyiil wnrty*obt* at Delhi. The ino^t cxnert weavers 
After steeping in imro water, in large scmicircnlar in the province were scTected fot^ those lact^ries, and 
vessels of earthenware, they are bucked-^that is, im- suyierintendcd witli great strictness, in order that no 
nicrsed for some hours in an* alkaline lye, composed thread shoirtd be %{ed except that approved as of 
of native soap and impure carbonate of soda.* They staudanl quality.* Tlio court *also monopolised much 
are then cro/tc(I—i\mt is, kept on the grass in a wet tliat was niainifacturcil in tlu* weavers ^own dwellings, 
state for some time, and steamed after a peculiar ami, as we have ulready meutiuned, forbade the disposaU 
fasluoii. l^ach piece is twisted in the form of a loose of the liner qurditicB to persons of iiiferio? rank.* The 


bundle, and a number arc piled one aho'ic another to 
the height of five or lix feet on the top of an earthen 
vessel furnished with a wide moutli, and <iontnining; 
eigdit or ten gallons of water. A lire is kindled below 
this boiler, and the steam rising through its moutli is 
diflused through tho mass of cloth above. Por ten or 
twelve dtiys, these processes are repeated — buckhig 
and crofting during the day, ami steaming during the 
night. After tho last steaming, they «nre steepi^d in 
clear water acidulated with lime-juice. UTlc bleachers 
are all Hindoos of the dhubea (waslicrmerj^ caste. 

After cWeaciiing, tho muslins arc delivered wet to 
nunheahs^ who comb them — tliat is, arrange the threads 
that may have been displaced in the bleaching, drawing 
lightly over them an instrument fonneil of the spines 
of the uagidmnee plant {Cactus Indicus). They arc 
then transferred to rafur/ars, or darners, a very exclu* 
sive chiss *»f Moluimmcdan workmen, -ivlu) display a 
degree of dexterily with the needle almost equal to 
Aiiut of the Hindoos at the loom. Tlicy rejnove w'oavers* 
knots, join threads that may have broken, and form 
the gold and silver headings to e.ich pioc^ If a coavsc 
thread is discovered in tlie warp, an expert vafugar 
can extract the whole lengtH of twenty yiu'ds, and 
reyilaee it witli one of the linest quality. After every 
damage has lypftn repaired, and every blomisli removal, 
the muslins are beetled with smooth chaiJc shells on a 
block of tamarind wood, rice-water being sprinkled 
over them during the operation. They are then ironed 
between sheets of paper by istratcailu/is, who arc also 
Mohammedans, • 

The usual dimensions of all webs, except those of the 
finest mull, are twenty yards in length by *0110 in 
breadth. One end of the piece is generally friuj 9 k.M, 
four or %iro threads of the w'ari) being 4wisted together 
and knotted, as is tho case with the mummy-cloths of 
Egypt. TJie preparation of tho wai^J-tliread occupies 
two men about thirty days, and the Weaving of a« 
twenty-yard piece sixty days ; one being employed in 
plying the shuttle, the other in preparing tlie daily 
q^uantutu of yarn and attending to the looAi. Wlien 
the time of the spinner, the bleacher, the darner, and 
the iron^ is added, we no longer w onder cither at the 
high prl^ of the muslin, or the fact, that an order 
requires to be given five or six month| before the 
time that the go^s are wanted. 

Tlie. last operation we have to descrilJb is packing, 

■ To au Englishman, the word at once suggests deal-, 
boates^^ not hails and coids besides. Not at all In 
tiio! days of the Mogul Empire, when a certain 
qnantt^ h^mualiu formed part of the emperor'^tribute, : 
a sudlOiOnt nwhibet of bamboo-canes, about eighteen 
iuchOs long and one in Aiameterj were hlbdsonmly 
lacquered and gilded ; iato each, of these was packeiit a 
piece of muslin twenty or two and twenty yaids long, 
^'hpse cylindrical cases, llk^all other articles int^dsd 
as •offerings to the emperor, wore paraded in gteat 
state through the streets of tlie town to the residents 
of the Nawaub before beiiig fiurwiurded to Delhi. @0 


East India Compim^^ also, had long a depot at Dticca, 
to which their agents iirmigiit the goods wdiicli they 
had collected from weavers throughout the country; 
and in order to secure which, to tho exclusion of private 
merchants and foreign factories, they advaiic(‘d a gjeat 
part of the money on condition of receiving the muslins 
w^ithiii a stipulated I'liis estahUshmeni* was 

(closed in T817, and India nisslin has since been 
gradually disappesiring from among us, ^ 

TJUALLVILLE AND MCXDERN TIMES. 
Am. knowledge is vnluahlo, and so may a little infor- 
mation nT)out Triallvillc and Modern Times - two 
Yankee cities that Jiave' sprung up of late — the one in 
Ohio, and tlic othorjn the mughhourhuod of New York. 
They are of too recent origin to lliid a place as yet in 
tlu»mai)«or the gazettcej^ and-tlieir na^es j^rc*yoo odd-* 
looking ever to become familiar appellatives, thougli 
sober contributions to geography compared with the 
great mass of curious names with wdi^ph Jonathan is 
lining up his maps. Nearly every name is strange at 
first ; and people will get accustomed to Triullville and 
Modern Times, a.** they have got accustomed to New 
Town, ( )ld Castle, Cam Bridge, or Ox Eord, 

The founder of tliese tivo cities {N.B., the smallest 
plurality of houses is called a city in America) is the 
Hon. Josiali WaiTcn, of Indiana, at one time a believer in 
liobert t)wen, and a quondam citizen of New Hiirmpny, 
Mr Owen’s ‘ Taradise Ilegaincd’ in the Far West. Of 
this place, nothing more need he said than,whaMlobert 
Owen liimself said of it — that it workerf as well as a 
steam-engine would work, of whiqji tho cylinder had 
been set up,^aiul the builders failed to command the 
funds to put iu the jiiston. Mr Warren’s experience of 
New Harmony cured him of Simialism, or at least of 
Pwcnisin, as the true science of society. 

> jStill he believed that there was such a thing as a 
science of society, and, coubcqucAtly, such a thing as a 
fundamental, (‘outrolling law* of social life, which, if 
discovered, would enable men to direct the energies of ; 
humauily to an aiipropriate destiny. Very t^uo ; but 
ijb not appear that such a law either iiaa Iteen dis- 
covered, or is ^discoverable^ by abstract speculation. ; 
Society cnij^ only advance by tlie light oT and. 
only at a certain stage of experience w^J, the Jfull 
majeiuty, simpUcitfi and cflicieney, of the grepl^'D^al 
law develop itsdf. Like many wiser men, Mr Warreh 
belUves that he^li&s discovered % but*wM^ a poor ^ 
figure their discoveries moke wltcn thox to be 
Cle^ly defined and analysed I To bo fure^ Mr ^Varrea' . 
retwictw Ids discovery to tho la^r 3^ 

eidera .the field as i|p«litical economiji^raj^u^ as 
Hi Mbdiiti and bys dj^n the lav bf equitable 


# 
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comniorfc, not tlie Irw of social propfrcss and harmony, f-every man chariros a fair price for his labour, but no 
Wbat is that law I ,Mr Warren has, wc Ixdfrvo, profit. ' You l)ny shoos at tlnr cost (tif t]ie material, 
expomided it himself in a recent work \^iich wo have tha labow of making Ihein. Kvejy man iflynros *ii)J 


i^iot seen; but* we have had an opportunity <t£ exaifiin- desire or \>8^if*:n to oycYreach-liis neighbour. Price is 
ing another worljf on the sulyeet hi" a goiUlcman named valued l)y\tf>oiir, ami labour is valued by time and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, afv:ealou? and oloquAt aijostlc tnmbfr. Evefy man is thus satisficed with a Vfair day’s 
S)f the system, From* his statements, w'tj lealn llfit wa^e for a fair day’s work.’ The most Jiisaf-rcoable 
Iffn^Y s(^*k the principle of social prosi)eritjr, not in what w'ork claims the highest remuneration. Wabherwomon, 
is callc'cl Socialism or Conimuiusni, but in the very shcx^hlacks, and scavengers, constitute the aristocracy 
opi»osito is^ caft'ed ‘ Individualism.* iTrhis doettine, (»f Modern 'J’imos ; while lawyers, clergyinc'n, and 
though i»ns old as Vreation* a ])nt(‘iitial idoti, was litterateurs, are at tl^e f(»ot of The scale. Uuaufitjf of 
first cjcvcloped and .appropriatc'd as the fundamental w'ork, not rules the market at Modern M'ilucs. 

basis of a system of the imi verse, st»y' William Maccall, 'Die liaiids cany it over the heiuls. For ourselves, 
in his Kkmenis of Inf^vhlualisni^ aVork of singular therefewe, shcnild wc even* •migrate to America, wc 
originality, though not tree from llie fancies and ccccn- must eschew Modern Times, unless wo can make up 
•tridties whijh frequently accompany genius. !Mr our mind to turn ox-driver instead of quill-driver. 
WarAni has adopted this doctrine of individualism, and And yet, if they allow eacli man to measure the .amount 
madft a specific application of it to V‘ditit.‘al eeouoiuy, of his own cepugnaiice to his own work, w<‘ might 
with the view of evolving the true priueiple of fare there as w^l as our neighbefurs. It must be noted, 
equitable commerce. Tlie application is ))erfe(#Jy ,(oo, as ineousistetuy in a system which seeks to 
legitimate; lj|it the formula in which it is cauhcjclied, b(»atify’ lalwuir, lliat the more beatific the labour, tlie 
or, 41s we may express it, the particular sliajK; which the less valuable is llu* estimate put upon it. So far tlu‘ 
application assumes, does not strike us as iK'ing eitlier Modern Times jieojile seem to be Fourierists ; but 
imprJ^tant or correct. 'J'he. live points* of the new Fourierism .is not the basis of their s^^stem. •’'J’hey do 
system are stated trf be:— 1 . Indiviiluauty ; 2. 'I'h* not believe in eombiiK^ labour or eombined interests: 
soveivigiitv of each individual ; Jh Cost the limit of every man stands on his own individuality in thinking 
price ; •!. A cireuhitiiig medium, founded on the e(wt and w'orkinS. lie is given to understand, that not only 
of labour; 5 . Adiq^ation of the sujiply to the demand, is he to mindSiis own business, hut strenuously to let 
‘Individuality’ is the fundamental primnple of the other people’s alone. Kvery one must tal# e:ire of 
system, and * cost tlie limit of price* is th^* economical liimself ; the eommuiiity, as such, takes no charge of 
fornmhi which is to revolutionise lliccoinmerT'ial world, him. I’rovidence is tlic l)usinesst)f the individual, not 
on tills head, Mr Andrews remarks: ‘It is capable of of the society, 'riicro is no arrangianent for droiu-^ : 
sati.sliietory demonstration, that ouj of the a<loplioii of tluuv is no (‘hanee fc»r jirofil, jiickings, or plunder. They 
a simple change in the commercial system of the world, Jtilopt the maxim; ‘If u man will not work, neitlier 
by wbicj cost ami not vajue shall be rccognis^al as^the shall he cut.* I’learly, if Modern Timet' can only 
*Umit of prtVe. wnll gim, logiliinatcly, all the weal 111- guarantee theiWa.stn/ and Aoar.s/y of each of its citizens, 
producing, equitable, co-operating, and harnionising it M ill both tkrhe and live to be Ancient Times ; aiuL 


results v'hicli Social isuf lia.s lutlierto sought to realise the same may he said of every community, 
through the cofibinalion or amalgamation of intcn*sts; •^Fhere is rij#lly nothing more in the iwaetieal aspect 
while, at the same time, it Mill leave intact the iudi- of the system. 'J'ho sajie guarantees will insure the 
vidualities^jf existing society, and even promote them same succ(‘.«s evcTvwlicro. 'riie system h right in 
to an extent not hitherto conceived of.* Slacking the law of social order in Individualism; It 

This is a fair promise; mc must next lo<>k out for its is right in discarding hcnevoleuco, anfu in accepting 


performance. This soeietaiy theory has K^come a 
societary fart, and it is as .such that vro call attention 


s£'lfi.shness as the motive -power of social progress. 
Social destiny inubl he coiulilionaled upon a universal 


to it. Triallville and Modern 'rimes are realitie.s. I'lie | and ineradicable londeney, such as the latter sentiment ! 
^fofmer ‘contains as yet only about twenty faijilies, or is, and the formc'r is not. Moreover, as a progress 
100 inhabitants, having u presont prosjH'et of a pretty prineiple, the hitler Ik‘s at the ha.sit? of society, Mdul(‘ 
rapid increase of minibcr.s. Another village upon the tl;e former is one of its culminating nttrihutes. This is 
same principle is about In-ing organised in the vicinity a fav*t ilot to be evaded; and M'hat is M'anted, therefore 
of New York^ The seeoml village here referred to is — ^%he I^gitimi.batioii of individuality and selfhood, their 
Modem Times, Mhieh has tome into being since the economisation m social forcA, and their apbjection 
date of this quotation. Thoiigli too young to be noticed to such reguUition.s os will naturally and necessarily 
in book8.it Jilreiuly furni.shes its items of information 8eenre.‘oqiiUable1[.‘omincree.* It is in this direction that 
to the New York papers. They have room for any psoeiul reformer.s should direct their laliours. Bone- 
quantity of such cxpefimeiital cities in Aj^ienea; ami volencc shews m’cU as one of the Christian graces, but 
it is astbnishing^o see how quietly such nouconfonning it cuts a poor figure as a i>rime social force,, 
communities take their place ami ru^ their career in Mr AVatnm is also said to bo the autlior of a dis- 
the general cutTent o#life as it fiows there. A dciBcrip- covery in art Mdiich, if correct, Mill do more to reufler 
tioti of this infant Utopia will ln)th interest the reader his ow n name distinguished, and to benefit jutunkind, 
and e^cplam tii the most pulx^ablc form the meanings of than his discoveries in social science. He lia9 ^covered 
the cost principle. ^ that the silj^dous eqrth of the mother-soil itrcrund him, 

The flty of Modern Times is siliiatod fti I>ong as dug from the ground, may l)e mixed with shejl-hic 
Island, about forty miles* from New York. It eonilstfi niid other iifgredients, in proportions which, be has 
of a large traqt of level krablo land, ’upon which are ,fixcd, so as to become a type-material as solid ijs metal, ‘ 
eree^ a few houses— rbrfck, frame^ind log^of various of sharper edge, and more enduring, earth exists 
sizes. nity plot, a pretty extehsirc One, Is sur- in untold quantities in Indiana. Mixed wRh other 
vsgiidjhlotsof one acre ei^h, and tte price is 4 n%xthly ingrodiepts, and cast into sheets ix^ady j^’t%o;hy the 
twenty dollars. Thci^efspON^pe^^ it is a * fixed- stcrootyper, it does not cost a tHh^ of the price of typo- 


price city. «iBuy now, or five ycj|rs lieneo, and pour metal. |fy this process, thhpgh eivery man cannot yet 
acre will cost yot*. twenty dollars, ^vhich is exactly bcome his own printer, ho can become his own sterwi- 
M'liut Uie land the ' only addition will lie the tyiier. ,Mr\Yarron takes* copies pf all his own works 

cost of Survey and t|tle» If you ^ to live in Hck^m by this method, and stores ftvhiy his stereotyjie plates 
1 unes, evcrythhtg ytm wish to buyT^jb<?^fif» ftimilUre, at fis little expanse and tirouh}e..«s taking an impression 
aothmg, be sold you at cdst, on paper, ^tesn^eniibh U mnolt .talked of in America, 

file princjpi^s upon wHeh the is Wgun' i<f A- good deal of printing^ #r^y been done with 
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it «i WasliinRlon,*^ anti llic SnutliHoiiian Ti^ti^ute isjJ pai<]. Our receipts I’ortlu* first wcclj^ero : — Monday, 8s. ; 
suit jptiii^' it for its f?reiiteiftak)«fiie of America ifl libraries. WofliioMJRy, fis. ; TluirMlav,* 4!*l (S.; Saliirtbn^ 


So far, it pronii»t*s well. If individuality bo « principle nfakint; grand total (rf 37s. (kl. And wlicii tftis fell 
of any power, the press, £tnd whatever tendvto improve to be divided among five, people, •aftc?# deducting 
it, are the most efficient promoters of intj^ijuality. necessary and paid •expentlilui*e oi* atJine 2s. fid. for 


CONFESSIONS OF A STROLLINO FJ.AYKU. 

Wk hav^ lately been a little amused, and not ii little 
instructed, by a literary work of niorci utility than 
pretence. 'J'lie individuals it is addressed to are not of 
high station, cither social or intellectiut^ ; and they 
arc not very numerous, we trust, as a Ixjdy ; but tV^ 
lesson it inculcalos is o^ universal applicability', and 
nquires only a. few eircunistantijil modifications to 
come home to the business and bosoms of us all. The 
author is an ex-player — or rather an ex*asidrant ; for 
the lofty object of his^mbilion — the legilfinale stage — 


candlesjp &c., it left uS about* 7s. per head to live upon— 
wliich any rtader not aef^lally destitute of aritbnieticai 
l>CTception, wfll find gives an average of Is. inv (\ny. 
i leave it to economists, social and pt'Iilical, to say how 
suclf a salary •light to Ij^ exjieiidetl.’ • 

Mr Faterson in dui* time fouiifl his way trt lOnglish 
ground, iind failing in ohlaining an appoliitmeiit in a 
regular theatre, he j!^cei»teil an engagement in a booth 
at liirkiMdiead. ‘The eompaiw',’ says J^e, ‘was nume- 
rous, and quite au fail to their business ; and business 
in a booth is qidte ilifierent from busiiursjs^iii a llieatre.* 
Things go olf with tlu; rapidity of lightning — Richard 
rims liis wicked Career, and gets killed ofi'-haAl in 


always retreated before him as lie :>Llvanced in libs twenty minutes. A intre follows, with a collide of good 
])ilgrimage towards it, till at l(‘ngtb lie turns'll back ii’* ct^ilalts, a i:omie song, a danci', and a screaming farec, 
di'spair. So sick is be of the pursuit, t^at be has and the performances" are over for a time. In this way, 
adojiled the iirosaic ikime of l^atersoii for his title-page, especially on a Saturdays night, is audience after lAuli- 
altliougli^ in all probability ‘JMoiitmoreney,’ ‘Clinton,’ eiico entertained; and tired with th' dr tremendous 
‘ I'crcy,’ or some otlu-r high-sounding vociiAile, was hys exertions, t^o wearied company, after pocketing their 
ilesignation in the bills. We cannot congratulate him %hare - this speculation was alsT) co-operative — retire 
on jiossessing high antobiograidiical ffileiit, nor can to rest as they best may.* The author gives |[h accurate 
we felicitate him on the external aspect of his Avork, statement of the share system as it obtained in this 
A\bicb, in Iriitb, consists of three inditrd!viitly printed cstatdisbmeiit, the aviTage receipt%f>f which av ere eight 
lAvopenn}' numbers ; but having arrived at corivietion, or nine pounds per diem. Mr II Avas the lion of 


from iutcnial evidence, of the authenticity of the the hooi|^, ,aiul shared aiu'ordingly, as will he seen 
narrative, Ave are nut anxious about other matter.s. from the tollou ing scheme for the allotment of prolits : - 
Mr ratersoii was in the possession of an ineonie that 1 share for Mr 11-^ — as manager; 1 share as actor; 
almost procured for him tlu* priviU'ge of jiayiug the 2 shares as jiropiji'tor ; 1 share for tear and Avear ; 
ineoine-tax, when, ill an evil hour, his employer rebuked I share for pri)perlies, v'ie. -total, fi shares for Mr 
him fur soffie blunder, caiise<l no dould by his dramatic 11# -'^4 sliares for ladu‘S 7 shares for ^,#ntlemen^ 
propi'usities, and lie forthwith resolved to betake J share for odd maii;*l share for ^ipertiuiTieraries ; 
•himself to the buskin. Hamlet Avas moflestly selected 1 share for two horses; 3 shares for baud. Total, 23 


i as his fir.st part, and Paisley, with less assurance, Avas shares. 


fixed on as the locality' for his Mat. * 

• About seven o'clock on th§ awful eAcning, I arrived 


Mr Paterson performed three w(*eks frith this ])eripa- 
telic eomi>nny, and realised sonui tAventy-five shillings 


at the theatre, and for the lirst time Avas ushered into a week. This was very eoinfortahlc— uaji, luxurious. 


the dressiiig-ryom. Dressing-room !— there avhs oi^ly' 
one used in tfnmnon by all the gentlemen of the corn- 


nut what he sought was something more than hot 
suppers and pots of porter. The dream of his y'outh- 


puny. . . . Hero was niy Laertes apologising for tlie ful ambition Avas still in the distance, and he longed fur 
Avant of his only shirt, Avliich had not come from the a r‘onneetion Avith a regular licensed tein]>le, W'here 
Avasher woman in time. Seated in a corner, the kind- Jlidmrd could coimmind the elboiv-room of fiA'c acts. 

hearted Paddy W , as he got into the costuiiio of There ^as, liowever, no opening, ami he had to accept 

the king, Avas beVaiiiug the loss of an Hrajant pair of Jin engagement in the circus of Mr Pablo Fuiique, 


lights and a quantity of hoots, Avhieli had gone Ihc Avay wdiose Elhiojican acuteness lelected liie so<*d» of genius 
of all theatrical lU’operties in a had season at ^loninel. in the aspirant; and he A^as not only ijfomoftd to a 

W , the renoAvneil ‘‘buster,'’ Avas beseeching a nof ICC CIoaviimhj), but appointed to compile j^uinatic pieces 

tor the’^oan of his coal. Polonius Afas dressed from for the hiiipodronie. But even sa\^-dust honours could 
my' AA'ardrobc. Indeed, the only con^'ortahle person as not satisfy. Mr Paterson. ’ , 

to costume Avas A — , the low comeiliaii, w-hd w'as * After a •lime, Avlieu llio novelty of my cloAA'iishii) 
lending, for a consideration, drosses to his more iiecdy^ began to decay, 1 felt again a restless desire for change ; 
brethren.’ althoi^h my pot-ition w.is^olerijjily comfortable, I 

Mr I’atcrson, Avheii he faced the audience, jvas nimble •resoHdl on leaving, and once more endeavouring to 
to utter a word, oiviiig to stage-fright, and Avas there- get a position %ii the reguhir hoards. The Clo\A*n, 
upon liissed. This failure at the outset did not scare although he appear,. .i very finifly fellow in the circus, 
him froi» his new profession, but it satisfied him that h.'is bis^ sorrows— -and his position entails on him n 
before climbing ‘ the heights w'hcre fame’s proud temple gmit many disagreeables that the public AA'o^ not of. 
shines afar/ it would be politic to fuuiilbirise himself His exertions at rehearsal arc as great as those of any j 
with the lower altitudes of the drama. iVicordiiigly, he of the other p<‘rfi)rnicrs ; and he has to be on the con- 
sojourned for a season at Oreeuw^k, taking his share of rack for ucav jests and anecdotes ; these have all 

wdiat lire technically denojninatcd ‘the second and third to lie arranged with the Rfiig-mastcr ^ and if you liit I 
utilities'.* fcilubsequeutly, he took his departure for Ayr- upon a ftw reallji good ones, and 'get a rollpy ot‘ 
shire, joining the scene-painter and one or two more laughter— all yoiu* reward— you obtain as a counter- 
of the company in a joint-stock speculation. ’Wherever Magee the inaUfflous einy of the other Cio«ni|i|bid 
ho went, bur author’s conynercial Imbhs nejer for%)Qk the clisagroeable chaff oi the rest.’ 
him : wmI we liaiftf a weekly-roturn of recei^tB in the f ho metropolis was now trjed, btit in*vaia. * J* h<MJ ‘ 

‘ land of Burns,’ given with an exatstitude worthy ofm come up to liondoii at the wrbng Time for an engage- 
Joseph Hume ! ‘ We gtinerally playefd in the large room nient. It was a very hot summer, and few of Hie, 
Olka public-house, 'and our^eceipta w'cro jwor indeed, th^tre| wt^rc oi>en. Week after week was passing bn, 
averaging generally sit to Bixteen shiUlngs* i>er and my stock of caslyFas fleeting rankly away, but no 
night, out of which inivelling expenses, living expehscs, eiig^ement came. ;^ J was in vain I rushed to the 
nrintinir exiicnscs. and tlxeattiCAl expenses, had to bn ** Starting Bear ’/Very Fridaf evening, tatoad the first 


night, out of which inivelling expenses, living expenses, eiig^ement came. ;^ ^ was ni vain ^ 
printing expenses, and tlxebtriCAl expenses, had to htt ** Si^rting Bear Avery i ridaf evening, 
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edition of the Era, was equally in vain that I ni^ed 
with like oelerity to my lodgings, to wi-jte to airthe 
theatres which 1 imw about to open — no eugngcnjfiift 
^•arac. Letter tffter letter was sent : it was a mere waste 
of postage. At last, 1 was abotiy..o give up-j^l was at 
•yiy last guinea, when an ativertisement caught piy eyo 

f|;om the.' agent. It walf^ 7s. 6d. dead before tne 

great f.iaii would say one word to me ; ^ut at last I 
was made happyr.-an engagement was oflered, njjfi it 
almost tookr aw'ay npr brcatb.ir, A town^iii Essex was 
the 8i)ot/ Crosby was the manager, iitility was the 
buslners, and 16s. per week was tlu^ salary. 1 packed 
up, rushed to the station, booked myself for Romford ; 
and after a walk of two miles,'! got in safety to the 
place>; but the' manager had found it jonvonient, after 
a daysc experience, to make bis exit from the 
cares of management, and visit London in search of 
iioveuy, as ho said, but as it oceairron to me, in search 

of a hiding-place I returned, and agjiiii waitoi} 

on — — , and told him what had hapjionod. lie sw^e 
roundly j butf^jurning up bi» book, told mo in the most 
pati^mising manner that lie bad soinolhing line for me. 
“ Egigl, my friend, you’re in luck. Off with you to the 
Turnlinin Green Theatre— second low oomcr.ly, a guinoa.| 
a week, and sure as tno bank.” * Mr Tatcrsori walked 
in ono hour and a half to Turnbam Green, and enter- 
ing a pubiic-boiise, boldly inquired for the theatre. 

‘ ’J'he wluit ? * exclaiwed IJouifttce. ‘No such place hero. 
If it is the booth you want, you will find it standing 
on tho green behind.* Mr l^aterson was dotcvfinincd to 
abide by the ‘legitimate,* and he eschewed an engage- 
ment at the booth; but w'hile luxuriating behind the 
socoes of the Turnham-Green cstabMimcnt, he came in 
eontfict with a starving dramatic coniitryman, whose 
A»taint by^^o^was couched In terms somewhat whimskal. 
His rcminisceiu'cs ran on lliosc' pieces wdiere viands arc 
introduced. “* Ah, my,dear boy, what a capital play 
lliat sheep's-head play is. Dear me, what's this 
they call it? Ah, I recollect— Crnwiend JMff. How I 
did delight in it I Tho sheep’s head is a delicious 
morsel. Ahd then — O yes, 1 remember it widl — the 
haggis alFair in Allan Ramsay’s Ge?ffk fShepherd, And 
to be sure, we have a capital piece here, ’.vith a leg of 
mhtton in it — No Sonff No Supper,* 

The agent w^as annoyctl beyond measure at the retura 
of the ‘ Scotch ghost,’ as Mr Talerson bad been desig- 
nated by ’s visitors, and at length a foasib’e place 

was announced. Our author is pleased to describe it 
after tho abrupt stylo. ‘ An engngcrnt'ut, 18s. a week — 
Betishafii — Dxlger — Great Western Railway — Oxford 
— Coach — ^Beecham — Letter — start to-day.* Mr I’atcr- 
Bon started without ^pss of, time. ‘ I got,’ says he, ‘ to 
Oxford per rail after going by mistake to a station 
pretty ]qear Exeter. T had alighied at' the Didcot 
junction^ and after 'w^aijing a long lime, 1 jumped into 
a train, fancying was for Oxford, and did hot discqmcr 
my error till t had bCcn an hour or so on ray way, when^ 
thinking that it was h^h time for mc^to be at tho city 
of learning, t ihado a polite inquiry of a civil-looking 
gentleman as to tho reason of our being so^ong in 
reaching' Oxford. Hie only reply was a broad and riot 
very wqlbbred stare. “ Oxford i” said he; “wjiy, you 
arc for past tho junction, and on your way to 
and in a fthort time we wil^bo there.” This was a sad 
blow and heavy’ discouragement to a poor player, with 
a vej^ Hgli^Urse in thd pocket of (a very th!n pair of 
hreeohqii. : T^ere was no fao}p, how^Cf; springing 
ouHli; iho rint station. I sit me do^xf and awdted the 
next u|h'^aifo X had bitten ritpughtts whHst % ^us 
sat. X savr lniLt dreams’^ l^hod 'indul|^ in 

.wore slow ijaithehTTealisa^^ and the, knocking about 
in the pirifosslon .Wbhih UtA already <^me to my irihate, 
was consklcralde, mvirigh^ some tittle casKin^y 
, pocket, 1 had noLbeeri io well starved as some who had 
been tossed abo^on the odvemturo^ hat 

£ saw quite th^ri^iaeriesji^the profesribn, to ' 


inable mo to imbibe a strong distaj^o as to tho dark 
side of th| picture. ... It w.^s forty miles to,.Bcoshnm, 
a gbod.wUkj'but a rcajly pleasant one; and tho black- 
berries ana(^oad-side fruit were very plentiful, a eir- 
cumstance^idLto bo sneezed at by tho ptior stroller. I 
trudg^ manfully along with* my sword lover my 
shoulder, on which was slung a bundle cftitaining a 
small supply of necessaries. It cost me about a couple 
of shillings for sustenance during the way^ and at 
Icngtli, wearied and foot-sore, I arrived at Beeshnm. I 
was well stared ;it by tho inhabitants, who turned out 
in clusters tor look at me. “ Ho belongs to the show- 
fi^k,” was the universal cry^ ... 1 inquired for tho 

tlieatrd! No one had beard rif it — it was not come yet 
— Dodger was not even expected, but he might be 
coming for all that.* 

Mr Dodger was at Shipston-on-Stour, a distiirico of 
fourteen mil^s, and to this placc«t1iQ hapless wight luul 
to proceed on foot. Tie ciicountercd the great man, 
whom he '(lid not know, on the street, and made inquiry 
of him nS' to the locality of the Shipston Icmplo of 
tragedy. 

iHc scanned mo all over, and then raising his bat 
v'itli much politeness, but with considerable formality, 
asked: “ Do I look like n player?” 

“No, you certainly do not, said I: “I presume 3 'ou 
are a farmer qr pounlry gentleman.” 

“ Na 3 % you flatter mo ; but welcome to Shipston. 
My name is Dodger, sir ; and T have trod the boards 
with tho immortaf John Kemble, sir; I have fenced 
with the great Kean, sir; I was the pet of the renowned 
Dora Jordan, sir: ami here am I, not too much like a 
player neither. I am here, sir, with my family — all 
clover, sir, and all of them useful.”* 

Tlio Dodger family turned out to be 'strong in 
numlx'r. There were, tho father and mother, a son 
and his wife, a daughter and her husband, an unmarried' 
daughter, a married daughter, husband not acknowledged, 
’nie balance consisted of Mr and Mrs Wood, and the 
author. Like some othcf geniuses, the Dodger family 
thought themselves privileged to neglect the practice 
olVthc smaller virtues, such as humanity and honesty. 
Mr Paterson idajaxl ono night at bhipsfon, and tlien 
prepared for departure to Beesham. ‘ The se-onory was 
taken down, the traps were packed cm a wagon, and the 
strollers comm^ced their stroll. Tlie superiors rode in 
a spring-van, and the rest in tho wagon, wldlo 1, walked 
the whole distance. None of them liad the civility to 
give raCua cast forward on either vehicle, but I kept on ivs 
manfully as possible. Tlt^j’^kftance by the road we took 
vrould be apd I bad but tlu^c-lmlf- 

pcm’c I s^nt on dry bre*fil by tho 

w'ayj|ji | i M various drinks of water, formed tlie 

wbli^Miiiri'satibont for this rather Jong pedestrian 
ing— long enough in all conscience for a poor 
h®-altarved actor of aJl-w'ork.’ 

Tlie Dodgers were riot punctual in tlio matter of 
payment. Mr Paterson, with his usual exemplary 
accuracy, gives an abstract of his cash-book, ^ad his 
receipts from the family in question, and con- 

tains fourteen entries j but as it is not pTbliable that 
pur readers will exact fhnn us anything lil^ similar 
minuteness, ice shall content oureelfps by recording, 
that from July 6 to October 8, the ‘ tot^*:amoiuited to 
L.3, 5 b. 8d.-^a small remuneration, as the nsmtor 
truly observes,, ‘for more than three months'* labour, 
incltkdin^ two journeys, of sixty miles to and 
from B(.esham.*. The rigid financial systefo pursued 
by4the Do^rs gr^uajly e:i;tingnished the lamp of Mr 
P^rsori^s theatrical enthusiaeim. ‘I w^s rapidly getting 
starved out ot my romantic nations bf being a great 
riotor, and yet 1 felt no diminutioit of what I couceived 
to be my talent for the ro^esentatihn.and dolineatkm 
of character. Hut haidng tri go day after day without 
anything like adequate . fodd. with the consciousness of 
Joofedng disz^tuiAe In ^e idudiby^tge^teel coat which 
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circumstance® forco one to a«lopt, soon deadens all 
oxuberanco of fee,lin^, as wpll as quenches an^'C.gfow of 
ciithusiasmSv^liich might' prompt one to aim ifch, aad 
sock a firstri'iite po^ilioji on the bbarda.* ^ 

And so Mr raterson forsook the hoards, I'raid walked 
no more on the stage of mimic life, m* tflan^him 
for llio arnuj'iimcnt and instruction he Ijas nfforded us 
in this account of Ins adventures ; and in return, wo 
will rnake^him a present of a lesson, which lie may liiid 
u.sciul in the new profession of literature tO wdiich ho 
I 1 M.S hetaken liimself as a ph~alhi\ Wc beg to assure 
JMr Paterson, and all whom it may concern, that it is 
quite as difllcult for one who is unprepared and mien-, 
dowed. to ])ccomo a legitimate author as to heceme a 
legitimate jdayer. 

ailanks of the midship-deck tom up.i^ith the stancions 
^viiijt w^a>ii and the rest of the* maiK-dcck started. A 
great quuitiityxif water going into the 'ship bytfcheso 
opendigs. 'Got spare sails up, aud h.ittcqpd dowm the , 
whole of 4he main -deck ; sounded the pumps, and 
found nhio^fect water lin lhe^‘'»ship, which is now in a 
singling %tatctf 8 a.m., weather moderating, and sea 
falling rapidly^ sounded the pumps, aiuT found ^ nine' 
feet six inches water. Tumped from 8 J to 3 o’clotdc * 
P.M,, N^inl fouudj, seven feet water in toe ludd. Troin 

4 P.M. to 8 A.M. on the ’31st I)ea, kept the, pumps 
going, and found five and a half foet water in the 
shij). Fine weather. >Puinped from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m., 
wdieu w^e succeeded in getting the water all out. 
Kciiiainder of the night, sliqi making oVily her usual 
quantity of 'watiM Troceeded on the voyage ; lat. 20' * 
28' S., long. GO 18' F.' ^ * 

This vessel, we have only to add, arrived safely at 
her destination. The storm she encountered raged 
j^versa very extensive area ; many vessels W'cre entirely 
dismantled in it ; and in all probability the Itigs of not 
a few could furnish evidence us striking as ‘the ahove^of 
the intrepidity of liritisli seamen, who, notwithstanding 
all their knowledge of theV profession, Sv'om to fliAl it 
impossible to iearn when it is tiinoto despair. 

EXTRACT F R 0 SI A L 0 q. 

Tt may be supposed at u'rst sight that thig article is out 
of place here from its tcchnjcality ; but we conskler it so 
rciiKirkable and so suggestive a document, that we ean- 
iiot prevail upon ourselves to change a single word. Jt 
i.^ a genuine extract from one of the sca-reeords called 
‘ logs '* and exhibits, under circumstances of the mos?fc 
trying descri}>iion, a fortitude, a por.se voranco, a fertility 
in expedients, and a cool intrepidity, far beyond the 
wildest inventions of romance. Tt is the log of the 
hark Columbia, of Newcastle, Joliii, Itam-Ray, master, 
tid.’J tons i*egister, navigated by a crew of twenty-one 
men, on her passage from Newcastlo^o Jhimhay. 

‘ Dec. 18r3l. — 1 A.M., strong breezes from the S.K., 

and passing showers. 8 a.m., heavy squalls carried 
away the main-topmast backstays ; lu'avy sea from the 
y.l'i. JO A.M., heavy squalls of wind ; close-reefed the 
to])-sails, fulled the main-sail ; threalOTiing apiiearance 
of bad weather; sent down tlio royal-yards. N(X)n, 
.gjilo increasing, with tremendous gushes if wind, and 
every appearance of a hurricane; in foresail and top- 
mast-staysail, nnd brought the shij) to on the port tack. 
Crew employed ia securing the sails, lashing the anchors, 
boats, aud spars. 2 p.m., found the head-rails started, 
jiut lashings of chain and roi>o upon them. 4 p.m,^ 
blowing a compibte hurricane ; the sea making a (xiin- 
plcte breach over all; ship plunging and straining 
heavily ; put a shore-clirouonietcr ami compass below, 
expecting cveiy sea to sivccj) the decks. 0 r. m., tremen- 
dous hurricane ; both top-sails blew out of the bolt-ropes ; 
attempted to set the maiu-trysail, which blew away also, 
fciliip lying in the trough of the sea, and rolling? very 
heavily j put a cloth of canvas up the inizzcn rigging, , 
to keep the ship to the wind. 7 p.m., the wind lulled sud- ! 
donly, wiU a clear sky ovei-head. 8 r. m., ihe wind veered 
suddenly round from the S.K. to the N.W. with redoubled 
fury, accompanied by vivid flashes (?f lightning and 
heavy rain; the forotopgallant-sail got adrift, and blew 
to pieces. 9 p.m., ship on her beam-ends; expecting the 
masts to go over the side every mirtute. 10 a 

tremendous sea broke on board, carried aw’fiy a great 
quantity of bulwark and rails, with boats, booms, spare 
spars, stations, cook-hoqse, and wheel-house — every- 
thing adrift on the deck. Made an attempt to secure 
the boats in the lee-pngw’-ay,but found it impossible, the 
ship tolling so heavily and the nigirt so dar^^. Th > dijcks 
.and cabin' flUed with water, and several of the men 
'hurt by the wreck rolling about the decks; carpenter 
sounded the pmp®) und found three feet water in the 
hold. MidpilgH blowing U tremendous hurric^e ; 

sounded the pumps, and fliund five feet water ; obliged 
to summon all hands, includling the sick, to the pumns, 
to make an effort to save ttfe ship till dayligli^ as tne ■ 
prater was mningiupkffy. ® 

‘JD«c. 8 A.M,, the, windduUfid;' the sea running 

ver^ heavy, the, siiipjyi^ the trough of the. 

completely buried iu thewato* . l^odnd it necessary ;to ’ 
clear the decks of the wreck, as we oouM not work the 
phihps efikdentiy. SeeuredMhe boats, and found two 

A Rinr. ON THE rail with the laird of log an.* 

It is rOTiimonly saitl, tlu^lpto, jest-book A the dullest of idl 
J>ooks to read ; but if we may judge by the (piick succession 
of .addenda >ilt?uiaiid(Ml by The J.ainl of Lotjav, this one 
seems to lie an exception to its cla.ss. Jts anecdotes throw 
here and tlicrc consh'A'vable light upon the natioiual man- 
HITS among the lowcrTanks of sociidy. AVe have m'ithiT 
time nor patience lo ransack a work of this kind for fitting 
spcchiicni^ but the following rtflidom oxjract^ give 

some notion of the nature (5f the contents: — 

obt:t>ihnt avi\^es. 

The people of Crccnocli, and other p.hcos along the 
cojust, arc fond of telling stories rctlcctiug on the inland 
ignorance of the ‘ bodies’ of Paisley, One of tbefto is to tho 
following effect: — Two corks, newly sprung into afllueneo, 
were prevailed upon by their wives to allow them to piay a 
visit lo Gouroek ; but only on Cfmdition that they were to 
cnjph»y their time well, and take plenty of tho salt-water. 
TJaving in'companied their spoiisc.s to tliat village, ;ind seen 
them pi'oqerly aocomnioflated, the two gentleinon returned 
to business, and did not apjiear again for a wcidc, when, 
observing a surjirisiiig app;u;cnt decrease in the volume of 
the ocean, owing to tluj recess of the tide, mm reswarked 
to the other: ‘ tJosh, Jamie, 11 jauds ha’c ihuie weell* 

HOSPITALITY OF THE 

A certain wwrthy clergyman in the* north, whose dis- 
opositioii wius to bo as much given lo hospitality as his more 
frugal and painstaking helpmate ^^ould at times permit, 
was called upon one afternoon by a rcviirend gentleman, 

A® tliey had hoen &llow-students together, and had iiassed 
their examinations oefore the saniq) presbytery, they had, 
of course, a large colleetion of jjast events to discuss. 
One^ tumbler, therefore, followed another, and €*ach tumbler 
brottglit along with it a new series of interesting rdmiuls- 
ccnces, Wl tlm lime arrived when it was fit the stranger 
shoq^d mount and proceed on his way. This, however, was 
a proposal which the kind lai^dlord, whose heart was now 
awakened to all the pleasurable feelings of eoehdity, would 
not listen to'/ and in s^te of all tlie nods, winlcs, dark l^iks, 
and 'other sihmt bid significant intimations which tlio ^ 
marriei have the peculiar gif^* of secretly commnjt^fea'tSJ^ 
to each other, ho uishsted, much to the chagriq of his 
helpftate, thaf his fi4end should remain v^lth them for' 
tho night. This airangement being effected^ sttpper nmde;^ 
its appearance, and was; as usniu, followed by ano^oif . 
tumbler, ]||y way of a slceping**draught.. 4^ a prelude, to 

Trip J/., Tiip J&, ; ¥>ith David Kcbert- 
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thoir parting for tha nijjlit, the was now asii 

by her husbaiifl Kvbnnj^. in the family Bibl<?. Oji i 


w asiceA stndlcj;^. On tlie round deal-tablq a plean white (‘iotli Ava.s 
Op iic? spread, Ivith simple food to jtjraee it ; and two pleasant 


to perform this duty, their jfuest iook the opi|f)r- 
tmiity of slipmnjytout, in order to leave his shoos ih the aclentlfi(^amos, well understood, tliouj'h stranj^idy pro- 
p'assafje. Wnile stoopin?? f6r this purpose, the lady of the nouncod. ^»€'he hapiuncss of tlid whole family was, we 
manse returned, and mvitaldiiff/thc stranjier for her belioKe, visil^ increased when,, a few weeks aflcrwanK it 
iL husband, pave a hearty raj with tlie saerojl vol«mo ever beemne om* duty to announce to the head^if it, that lie 
. the bald head of his reverence : ‘ There ’ said she, fti a had been elected honorary member of a distinguished 
matrifijonial whisper, ‘ that’s for gariri’ him stay a’ nielit.* scientific society.— TTcjtmi/w/er Review. 


kre spent in lively discourse, IjirdciP with liard 
Miames, well understood, tliough strangidy pro- 


had been elected honorary member of a distinguished 
scientific society. — Wcstminxler Review. 


Thred Paisley weavei*s, wliosor wives w'cre (piartcred at 
Ciouvick for the scjison, were ansious to get across to 
Dunoon one Sunday morning. Deeming it a profanation, < 
however, to employ an ^ared boat for that purpose, they 
employed a friend to negotiate witli tlie captain of the 
Kothsay JMjj|il steamer, ‘ to cast out a flit o’ his tow, and 
tak'*lhcm m' him, as he was gaim down tliat way at on,\- 
rntd’ ‘Kilt what's the dilVcrence, ])ftiy,’ asked the iicgo- 
liator, Miotween being rowed over with oars and by the 
]inddles of the steamer?* — ‘ DitFcreiice ! there’s a hantlc^ 
difference between rowing by the power o’ man, wiia maun 
ai^wer for w^iat he iloes, and a wiitcr-wfieel pu'iiig us: in 
ither words, gin ye wad lia’e us to he mair pointedly 
parlicular, a steam- enghui’s *o a moral being, it's lio an 
aceoiintahlft awgcnt !’t * 

« BICI'OUE ELDICIIS* HOURS. 

‘If I’m not homo from the party to-nig lit at ten o’clock,’ 
said a husband ttf’ his better-half, ‘ don’t wait fur me.’ 
‘TiiutT won't,’ said the lady signiffcantly—-* 1 won’t wait, 
but 1 'll come for you.’ lie returned at tcuc^i^'ciscly. 

TIIK SICJC MINISTini. 

A venerable divine, who, in his djj,v and generation, was 
remarkable for his }iriiuiti\e and abstinent mode of life, at 
length sick, and visited h^ a kiiid-li(^irled*lady 
from a^ieighho^ring parish., <i)u her proposing to make 
some hcef-tc.i, lie imiuircd what it was ; and lu'ing infoniied, 
he proinisi'il to drink it Rt liis usual dinner hour. The soup 
was accordinglm mado in the most ap])roved manner, and 
the lady, went home, diroeting liim to drink a <|uaiitity 
every day^imtil her ri-tiirn. This occurred a. few da>3 


THE HE ART’S MELODIES. 
Listen ! listen ! full is ever 
1 This wide world wit^ music true, 

Nought can still it, mar it, never — 

Nought that hate or wrong eaii do. 

GAitle, hiimhlc, all wlu^tremhle 
AVhil«i fierce passions round them jar, 

Shall hear whispers that resemldo 
Angel- voices from afar. 

None so we.ary, none so lonely, ^ 

Ibit sonic heart resjionsivc gives 
Beat^ for beat ; and Love need only 
Touch the chords, and Music liiesl 

• 

Though the world with darkness hleiideth, 
'riimigh the wooil he hushed and drear, 

‘riiongh the lone flower, trembling, hendeth 
As the cold wind moanetli near, 

ISioni shall come: again from blindness 
All to life and glory start; ^ 

8o, like light, one touch of kindness 

M' slices the IMusic of the Heart. • 

J. Burnt. 


A moShtek sriDKu. 


afterwards, wlu-n the lady was surprised to sec the becLtea ^ During a miiier.ilogieal stroll, on tlie Camhray Farm, in 
almost undiminished, and to hear it deijoiiiiecd by the worthy the p.ari.sh of Glenluec, a spiiler of an e.'«raordiiiary size 


clergyman as tlie worst thing lie lia<l ever tasted. 


attracted my attenticni. There he was, seated on the 


determined to try it liorself, and having heat(*d a .small extremitv of a stone which projected out of a dike, 
quantily, pronomiced it exeellent. ‘Ay, ay,’ quoth the reconnoitring tiie surrounding locality with a calm self- 
divine, ‘ the tea may drirdi well enough that way, hut try it possession, w hich would reflect credit on any general. He 
wi* the sugar and cream as I did!’ ^ wiis evidently the undisputed lord of jril the insects of the 

’ place ; for altlioiigli he observed one of the ‘ lords of the 

^ * creatiffti ’ approach, he betrayed no symptoms of fear, and 

i flCiKXCJS IN A GARRET. pLliuly manifested that thoughts of a retreat iiev(*r 

In a town ^iir north, many y<'ars ago, wo were present entered his heack But courage ♦hithout prudene^freqiiently 
at the anniversary a JMechaiiics’ Institution, and had to leads to unfortunate results; and so it happened to my 


say a few words about flowers ami trees. , K, w'as well on 
towards midnight ere the proceedings closed, when ,a 


sjdder, for it ^fci^H'd him no otlicr purpose than that of 
affording his enemy au opportunity of capturing him. The 


lia-pper, wiry little niai^rushed out from among the crowd, ereaturc measures about an inch and a quarter in length, 
and invited us, 9s one naturalist invites anther, to visit und nearly the same in breadth. Its back, is heautifully 
liLs humble home, and share his frugal supper. GladTy spotted astd streaked, the colours mixing and blending in 
was the invitation aecMitcd; for the earnest ami intellectual each other in the most beautiful confusion. This con- 
look of our evidently poor host excited no small interest fusion, however, does not extend to the legs, for they aj-e 
and some curiosity. He led his guest through long, drearj', covered with alternate stripes of white and blafilk, disposed 
tortuotjs, and uiisavou^ alleys, and then up an interlnin- with the most niathcmatical accuracy and regularity, 
able stair, faintly illumined by the moonlight, tl^t seemed When viewed through a microscope, it exhib^ wondei*s 
to oozoUhrough loopholes. In the storey nearest the sky of beauty sufficient to dispel every prejudice a^^fainst the , 
was the home of this student of natiu*e— a journejralln poor spiders, and to make every one admire them* IRiesit- 
tailor, with a ingfh and innumerable children, the eldcjst of not shew that Nature, in her lowest, and in what wo would . 
w'liqjn was a fine Intelligetit lad vifging u{^n inanhoodt consider her meanest developments, far surpassei^ the most 
assisting in the work, and sharing in the tastes of his delicate and exquisite works of art? Altogether, I consider 
Tlieir fiivourite sipdles wt#e manifested Jjy the this spider a rare and interesting creature,— Cormjjondenf 
conversion of ah old cupboard into the case of a well- q£J^eePref$. 


arranged heabatid^ by a ij^laited’ cdVinct filled witli sduffed i. — 

«n« by ft sheJf «f well- PubUrtin! Vf, Mid K. OnawMiu, High Street, 

selected nclcntiflc boftks, tlie,inirclw8e of whidi must have Minhurgi. Also sold by \T. 8. 0««, Amen Coiliet, bowlnn ■, 1). 
absorbed the profits of many a dipso day's worki% The CHAMBKn».W West Nile jJtreohOlaSgiiw; snd J. M’Cli AaifAM, 
matron of the fiunffy* a sinwng, emirteous daific, itemed 50 Upiwr fiackrtliOStreewlmWint-^dv^diMsm^^ S‘5l51l 


matron of the fhmffy* a smUing, emirteous daific, itemed 
to participate J|i^he evident delight. Of her husbapd. and 
tot-born, aud^^akc J^de ih a Heapki^lt approval. hf ftiotr 


■Fans are requested to be sent to MAxwnt.t. Co,, SI iNicholu*^ 
Lane, tombard Street^ Ixmdon, to whom all apidieutioas respect- 
ing thtir lasei^on must he madpt 
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SATUJIDAY, I)K(’KMI5KK 5>-i, IKVA 


ruuB 


T I[ K VAT I II Y suily-lookiii#? 

J II n Jl i 1 V A J. J. 15 T. rocks; clumps of d irU, fioMum^r loicsts; <hcp dclife, so 

1 1 as 111 llic Christmas vacation of the-} car [h that ciilj ami uirly that I felt no lU'siic to pivp down them --I 
J started i loin Colomlio on u j»)iinie^ to<i»\plore one of made up tin* picture; while on every side was a pio- 
llie wilder and le^st know n distru ts ol the* island of tusion of louiid inis'.ne boulders of i^rjnitie quiyl/- 
loii. 'JTie Veddah < ountri — wlm li is tin* namo of io< k, vMttei(‘il thickly about, as if aj?eb a*;o a uiimeroiis 


tint foibifldin;? tract of j«in;jlc, rocks, and swanijis *1*^ 
ftituated on the went coast of the island, iiid stichhes 
fiom the llinteime lulls in the intciioi to the salt- 
maishes ul IJattiejiloa on tin sen-shore^ 1 had otun 
heard strange and contiadictory rcpoils coin'tniiinr the 


pirtv of mants dad beui pJaj iii^f at marbles, 

And hid pom* away in a hurrj, leaving their toys 
licliiinl llu in 1# 

At liii-li noon, 1 pnllcl up nndi r the shade of a wulo- 
spieuilmu el)oii}-trie, iiinl was in the^aet of dibnumnliiv, 


iiihabittints of this district, and deteimiiud to bitisty when I w^as ^rtclid h,v .i little d ippiT man, in a blown 
myself as to their fouinlalion. 1 knew Iheie were lliieadhan? foil, U etii-t*aiU rs, and a btrawdiat lie 
uiissionarus and Duleli tamilKs scath rtd about the was (piutlv suited on one of the moss-covered stones, 
skirts ol that iunt imoifmiit, and hom tin m inJ with his im«alo-s,^m wallet hi side him 1 knew 


skirts ol that huu innKimtu, and hom tin m in^ with his imflalo-s,^m wallet hi side 


Jiijglisliman need tear meeting a lolil reieptiou. 

Having (lesiiatclied iny iiony a d.i>S join in 3 m 
advance, 1 lelt IJalticaloa 011 the id of ^Duimher hj 
Ihe ordinal^, 1 inaj sa> the v«*ry otdiiurv, loiive^aine 


him well hv sight he was Daniil, the inissiomiry. 
r.\<»r\hodi knew D.imil,^tlie .^txistle of^Ccj U eveiy-% 
holv, lioni tin goviTiioi down to tin* wild men of the 
VMiols. 1 was linked iijoued 4o meet him, tor i could 


of Mil* country -a hulloik-h n‘keij. It was ,i dreadkil not h ivc found any one better able to .ji^&ist me in llio 
vciiiclothat liaekcv} 1 A huekstn’s Hat, witli an um- mini oh|eet ol my joiirne}. 

brclla oy*r it, would h ive been a stale-eoaeli hj its side A^ we su eitmg our lakes and plantains oti the 

The spiings haij not the ghost of ii spimo alxmt thii^ . inoss> ground, 1 gatlnTod that Ins journey lay in ihy 

the*y might as'vvell have been built of bolnl niasoniv diuition. lie told me, moreover,' that what I had 

And the lingo palm-leat IukmI kc[)t staggeiing hom '.nlo Iieaid (oin*iMnnu the Vetld ilis was substantially correct 


to side*, as though it was looking alter tlie wlieiN, just 
to M*e* IiCMv the liiicli-pins wx‘n* gitting on -the slid 
Ihieh-piiis, by the#hy, being mere jaei’i s of loiti n stick. 
As for the scciiei> I passed through, it ivinmded iiii 


- lhe> w ( te ti iil^v *1 race of w iltl inc*n. TJieir auee*stors 
wfie oiigiiidly sole masters of (Vvlon; hut upon its 
eoiiquesf h> It iniim and his Alai ibar followers, they 
letiKil to the mniost menses of the jungle, just as our 


of the sailor's sUiry of the ship’s provisions a hoik d Si\on ainistorson alike eincigi'ucy witlg.lre*w«nuiong 
piece of pork and a roast^ piece of pork, pig’s he*ad a\id the WcHli uimintanis. In tli.i wild iiiaci^*hsible region, 
poik sauftiges, and tlicn another piece’ot pork ; lor it this piople ol voluntary outcasts lyve since dwelt, not 
was a sdt-marsh and stunted juiighi ainl a hut,, and 111 human luhitations, for they scorn any anch, but in 
then another Bult-niarsh, somo more stunted jungle,, hollow trees iiml stony tavirus, like the bir<lA and 
and another hut. 'fhe day was fearfully hot, the sky beasts of the woods. 'Plicir iboi is iliietly wild roots 
seemed to be of burnisiuHl copper, and tlie air so close y-ud herbs, with i little gr.iiii, and soiAetimcs the flesh 
and stifling, that when tlie breeze did come It seemed of a deer or jaej^al, wliicli tliey kill with tluir only 
all the lioUer, AkS though it were the breith of some wvaxxms, the how and nrow. AAscry and disease have 
glowing fjurnnoe. I closed my e^es to shut out the glare tiuimed their numbers, yet tliey still count sotno hun- 
aud Uio salt-marshes, and tried to think of fiiciids at dri*ils of tlieir tn ho. T'hey own no autliorltj^^pny no 
hoittotk of ffo$ty skies, of hard crisp grounil, and warm taxes, a^l, until quite reeenllj , had resi^tc d all i^ttempts 
lArosidsi ami warmer hearts^ and gixvn lioll} and the qmijc to induce them to ent(*r u village, ot to change 
merry old mistletoe. their mode of living. Witlijn iho last few years, Ijow- 

Thd-iuJxtdtty^Iwashappy to find myself on diflercnt ever, one enthusiastic Dutch family, located in |hoir 
ground, soUtOd on my own Uttlc pony, and out of sight immcduite vicinity, luul siieecodixl in coilocting about 
of hoiDrld aalt swamps. I was fravelluig upwards, thorny dozen or of th!*» savage tribe, and 


too, amt tho air emo dowa^m the high lands bcy()|xd, uhanging their habits. Daniel had converted mcst gf 
quite CQot find braeing* The earth hecanio fertile/ tlicsl, and had ^ven bceoino. fimiiUar, tn hie many 
and groves of apd plantains and breadfVuit** journeys, with their stUl uUcivU'ised fbliows. 


trees iutmais, lent tliplr firlepdly sluide to travdlors^ t gladly accepted his offer to sinew me Pemiki of 
With almost everj; mile journey, the counjliy Hocik Veddahs, as they are oallod ; and with this vW, 
wofo ft more (t was wilder and stranm^r wo journoyM on fbr a mmmI lumr^ whug||^ beoame 

iM pay I had previously tfeen," md X had traveUud a morO%ugg)^ and my pony 



OH^aiBBRS’S BDIirBlJRGH JOURSTAL. 


. VttB sent on in aool^r direction, >7 my natiye gtooxnjj 
under orders fromfcatiiei, and we passed on buff way’ 
the most desolate, gploomy-lookmg ^coun^py I ; 
‘ ever rcrnembftr to have seen. The damp, dreary soli- 1 
tudes looked ki tlinugh .^ey h/d been untrodden by 
^ human foot : I could fancy Siberia or Norfolk Island 
to be ^uite cheeribl places after this. » ‘ 

Clambering oe^er rocks and gnarled trunks of ^trees, 
we halted tt lengtl^ in a sor^ of stony, amphitheatre : 
my companion gave a long alfrill whistle, which was 
takotf up, as I first thought, by p|pre echoes, but they 
were human echoes, and sounded nearer and nearer, 
until tlio whistlers made their appearance. In a few 
' minutes; my astonishment, and illdeed I may add, 
to my terror, the trees and rocks and nooks of that 
wil<f spot swarmed with what seemed a spcHucs of man- 
monkey. They were the Hock Veddalis — absolute 
monkeys without tails. Dwarfy, misshapen, with long' 
argis, griKzl^^heads, and think lijis, they, in fact, seemed 
like no other living things than apes. 

T^ey wer(} rather difi(:onct;rted at iny iiresonce, and 
kept at a yery rcsi>fctful distance, -which, by the by, 

I decidedly , preferred. The stningo creatures kept 
swinging themselves to and fro on the thick branches, 
or peeping and wUiking and grinning at me from be- 
hind ugly i>ieces of rock, as though tliey rather wished 
me to believe they really were moiikc3's. * Daniel con- 
versed with one or two of the oldest of them, in a 
language that might have been Ot^licitemi, or Chinese, 
or monkey dialect ; but he did not succeed in persuad- 
f iug an^Jfef Uiem to descend from their rookeriew; and wc 
at length took our departuvertlic Voddahs scampering 
away amongst the tre#s and stones and crevices like 
on army of -magnified rats, making the wild solitudes 
echo again wnth the creaking of bamboos and their own 
braking gibberish. 

“'Leaving those savages to tlia enjoyment of their 
own speiety, we turned in another dirt?otioii, and made 
our way out of the wildest part of tluit 4 ract. After 
tracking out way alowly through some miles of rough 
ground, more or less covered by jungle or boulders, wq 
found ourselves upon a better path, with thef country 
opening upon prairie grouted, somewhat uneven and 
broken up; Ji>ut still green and cheerful. Before us 
rose at som^ distance the high mountain forests of 
Bintenne^ while faiiaway towards the horizon stretched 
many a league of Jaroken plain, low jun^jlc, and lofty 
rock,_ ' ' ; , 

“the 4 ay was now ^ir spent. The sun ^ns sinking 
over tlie forest-clad ranges, and tj^e scenery 

began to . take , hue of golden pink so 

peculiar to lands wf thin the tropics, when, as we 
Woed Suddenly rpund the shoulder of a huge rock, a 
sb^b Wrat toy view, wldch for the monlent 
to the spot* M%is place,’ said Basiiel, who 
astpniahmenti, caUed, and truly soothe 
Here may >e «ee^ the rose blossoming 




il 1 lome 
but*ihtb''Tallay' 


mmst, at some dfetanoe below us, was the chief home- 
stead bftftiis little colony— « good-siapd, leaf-thatched, 
wMtewalhOd cottage, ^ith jossomiinp porch,* and such 
dcliclous-b^jting garden, fhll of pleasant shady walks, 
and grass«x>lot8 and noble treea ! At diflbren^ distance's, 
were other two smaller cottages j Whilos around, on 
every side, arose topes of tender palms, ludf-grown, with 
broad clumps of sweet plantains and tufts yellow 
bamboo, studding about the fields so prettily, like 
daisies on a grass-plot. Not a single foot of all that 
bright-lookibg v.illey was barren, every inch w^as made 
to yield its share of food fisr* man or beast. ; even the 
steepest hillsides were terraced out in little narrow 
slips, where tall and waving rice told of the industry 
of man. 

I could ifavo remained thcr% gazing on that sweet 
corner qf the* earth, until dark, but iny companion, 
pointing to the setting' sun, bade me follow him. A 
pleasant little winding path led us tlirough quiet dells 
and patches of grass-land, 011 wdiich slock bufialoes and ^ 
.well-kept bullocks were grinning; and in a*quarter of 
an hour found ourselves skirting the garden of tlic 
homeatctid. 1 could lu*ar some merry voice within — .a 
right merry^^honest voice too. The hardest-hearted 
jury in the w'orld w^ould have instantly acquitted any 
prisoner with such a laugh as I heard echoing amongst 
the tiunarinds and the mangoes in that sw^eet green 
spot. Wo stoic along, tlie missionary leading the way ; 
^nd winding among some tliickset slirubs, and round a 
corner in the garden, we came full upon ^Ihe owner of 
the hai)py laugh. 

A wide sn^oth lawn was spread out bt^forc us, shade^l 
by loft}^ trees, loaded with love-ajjpleB, tamarinds, and * 
niLflngocs ; and on the green-sward was a Oolloction of 
children, of all ag<>s, sijes, and coloui‘s, from the rosy- 
faced little Butch infant, to the swarthy child of the 
forest. In the midst of them, and in^the very net of 
rolling head over heels, >vas a great blijrly figure, os 
round and as glowdng in the face as any red-leather 
ericket^ball. 

The rubicund ball was on its feet in something less 
than a moment, 1 was at once introduced to Jacob 
Post — that w^as his name — and ho was so delighted to 
see us^oth, and gave mC such a terrifie squeezd of the 
hitnd, that 1 feU it up rny arqj|, and clown my back, and 
completely into my slioes. The clutdren wer^dispersed 
in all dircctiohi»; and we strolled over the beautiful 
, wide lawn, under a magnificent banyan-ttoOf liritb its 
thousand downward-stretching branches, aad' then 
through a little rosery, and up to the fiower-bbveted | 
porch of fhe cottage. - 

^ A soft voice amongst the jessamin^ tbetot pnstty 
pair of little feet oh the Jafifha mat, ine, a 

couple of such radiant, lovable eyes' ! K^ijould ^ihoy 
belong to bfrs Post ? Yes, ind^ ; bht f to 

fiud that hfir Ohitetiah name wto .IWtthHitedf ^ 
relieved me, for it ^as a tet-olf W&I1, ’ 

Mrs—no,' if 

that hhd bton 

iteoJ 




CHAMBERS’S ipilfeTJRGII JOURNAL. 


1 was imxnedia^ly- at home with good J|U!Qb andj 
his pretty^ quiet wife : J seemed to have known them 
both since my eariicst childhood. There was not 1;ho 
least nonsense about them : still, I wished liis name had 
not been JPost. We all. strolled out to the*veg«|fcable- 
gorden, then into the farmyard. There was a 
real farmyard, with live ducks and fowls and actual 
pigs, aiu^ a matter-of-fact donkey with four legs. Jacob 
and the two eldest children had so many wonderful 
things to shew nio, so many beautiful plants and 
extraordinary trees, that I felt quite giddy ^ith turning 
round to look at them ^ all. Then there wcfe tlio 
Veddahs^ cottages to shew me : I must sec them too. 
What I thought Ij Veddalia in cottages ! Ay, real 
Veddiihs, all alive. And there they were, sure enough. 
Soiiie were busy in tye gardens, others Virre sitting 
at the doors, whilst a swarm of little* children came 
scampering towards us from all sides; sonic* of them' 
had been amongst the rollicking party on Ahe grass- 
plot. dacob, I was told, bad boon the means of these 
j)Oor cretq:ures giving up their wild miserable life 
their present happiness. ^lo bad been a dweller in tlio 
Happy. Valley some seven years, and bad collocled 
around him about twenty families, cliicdy about three 
years previously. Each cottage had its tract of rice- 
ground, its vegetable-garden, and its tope of palms 
and other fruit-bearing trees. Here and there was a 
patch of tobacco or cotton, the produce of which they 
bartered for salt, dried lisb, niid other necessaries, 
at the neighbouring villages. 

It was quite delightful to stn?, as I saw' on our roturm 
to the honmstead, how smoothly and quietly all went 
on within that dwelling. Everybody seemed to be so 
busy preparing supper. The cliildren ran about with 
bartben chatties of milk, and baskets of fruit quite as 
hirge as themselves, .lacob, with his radiant Huteb- 
clock of a face, uiovckI the table and couches into the 
front veranda, that we might;*htivfr more of the cool 
evening breeze, and catch ii glimpse of the pure, bright 
moonlight; wlule Winiiifred tripped about so busily, 
and yet so softly, fearful of disturbing the little baby 
asleep on the mat in the cijnier — bless her gentle heart! 
— as though that fairy footstep could have aroused a 
mosquito from its evening slumbers ! 

In the wide ver|iuda, twined round by many flowers, 
wc sat down to a supper of fruit, hoppers or cakes, and 
milk. The cool breeze from the mouptain-top*! came 
to us loaded with the fragrance of roses, jossarnijic, aj^d 
citron blossom. The lofty arecas agd cocoa-imlms 
waved tlieir long feathery arms in the bright moon- 
beams, and flung down upon the soft j|reeu-sw"ard tlicir 
8p;irkUng gifts of light. All around seemed at’ peace 
and happy ; and' I scarcely knew where could be seen 
,th© most, perfect picture of calm, pure enjoyment- 
in the. glorious, radiant scene outside, or in the 
countenance© of the liappy family about me. 

T|mr4 was oaje sharer in our cvenii^ meal whom i 
had licit o^erved— -an aged, white-haired native 

woiiMpi. 1^ was quit© biindj and by the care that 
was to plae©' h^ near Jacob, a *nior<" than 

vyoold seem to have exDstea between 
•thfittK* Arohic Imd been his nurse; 

^^hd i ih^ to her a little story bo touch- . 

ing,^tbii4fW^W .vindicates 

' 'tb© charge cold**'. 

' yoim&f 'had served ih ^ ; 

of tho'dast'.ye^flk^of 

rule 1^ .on^Whit: 

^it\i th©'4^ndyfeip^:%i^o^ 'lining jw'aat© 


1 




Pos^ was shortly after married |) a countrywoman, 
but * Archie still resolved to remmn with the family,, 
aOcLwas qontent to serve her friend as a menUl. •prora 
that time she became a part of tFie liousehold, and^. 
tended tl/eir only cliil^ Jacob, with tho-*airectionatc car® 
of A roqther. Years aitorwartis, and wdicn the island ha^ 
changed mii^tos, little Jacob was loft an orphan, without 
any one who •cared for him save the devoted ^ursc 
she, however, sought out friends for bim amongst the 
burgner familijs and English oflicj^als, and4>y their aid 
obtained the means oft providing for liim a*^ well as 
giving him a fair ecj^cation. They had, in fact,incver 
been separated for a day, and were not likely to be 
so now. " • • 

It was from .bicob, too, that I learned how he had^ 
contrived to work such a revolution in thoit Vall^. I 
gathered the tale fjoin liim in liis own siniplc wj^, in 
that cool, pleasant viTamla, when Wiiinifrcd anti the 
cjiildron had retired for the night. 

After finishing bis education, Jacob bad given bis 
attention to agriculture, and spent 8on.s» years wdlh 
different landholders, niastcriiig the details of rfee- 
fields, tobacco -ground, i^nd cotton-gardens. Es)rtu- 
natoJy, wberslie was wishing to rrpiko a start in life for 
Ainiself, some distant Dulxib cousin died at Jaffna, 
and bcqut‘atlicJ to biin sufiicitmt to enable bisi to carry 
out his plans. And now anotber and larger idea took ■ 
possession of his mind — a thought ’.shicli liaimlcd him 
in all his occupations, and weighed so strongly uikui 
him, that !ie«Llctcnniucd, in some way or other, to carry 
it into execulioii. Tliis w’as the civilising of the outcast 
Itock Veddabs— a sSrango scheme for one so simple, so 
.solitary in the w'orld<«a lu‘ was. But he felt, that to that 
poor race he might rejjay some of the debt ho owed to 
tho'dcviAed village-girl: they^wero of^ono with# 
her, and who more needeu help than tliey? 

Ho received some enconragerqent from the miasion- 
! arics in the neighbourhood, but from non© else save 
old Archie. Not to be easily, discouraged, ho at length 
obtained a free grant of^that valley, then a poor barren 
spot, from a native chicftaiiij and quietly, butAesohitely, 
planted bims(*lf and a fcAv low-country Cingalese on 
the spot. Unceasing toil, kindues.s to the roving 
V'cddahs, and a happy, cheerful disposition, soon carried 
him f»vcr many difficulties; and before the end of the 
second year, not only bad be obtained tho labour of 
many oi©the wild people about him, but sevenil had 
consented, with their families, to occupy the small 
cottages be bad prepared il>r hem. ^ 

But nov Jacob began toffnd be had mifre upon his 
hands than he couhl well manage, and, besides, be'stood 
in need of many things for his rising polony. lie started 
off lo BaltieaUm, and there consultod^omo of his friends 
, us to his plans for the future. Amongst others, he spoke ’ 
to old Van Pleyden, the dcputy-^soal ; but Moquently 
as he dwelt*uj)9n the subject of the Vcddalis, and his 
vglley of labour, the cautious Dutclnuan n^jnained 
unmoved, and ctTuld not see ^qliat wtis to be done, 
There was ohe in that family, however, who 1©# a 
willing, attentive ear to every word that fd|l 
J acob’s hones t, simple lips, Li ttle gentle Winnim©^ 

I fiscal's daughter, sympathised with tho heuoisisa of 
and when after lea they walli^ in the 
old garden, that was washed by the wave® of 
! Ocean, and were seated, on the aea-beScl|, sh^ 

.him to tel! her nihr© about his 
Bur^, and the, poo® yeddalM;^aa4 she ' 

: t«d© uhtil the tc^rs dimmed Tier bdg^^ 1^! 

Wha^ was h© to,dp with all these 
upon ohi’Arebiei so* hlibfl liJSfe 

■ A^!Red''hira;4n.to 

"if thouMit of tajthjjg » 

idea 




himself. But wheroivas he to find a wife ? Who wpuki 
follow him, and leave tnirghcr society for rice-lields'and 
wild Veddahs, aiidjpoor simple ‘Jacob ? No, go ; it^As 
^o'good a thiAg to be reaUsed. His largo Ircart sighed, 
and he began to ^ivo it tip as a jjhguhir dosy^ratc and 
^ncumblo case# • - ' . ‘ I 

’ Winuifred suggested that there might, ftyr all that, he 
some dhe found willing to follow 'him for *1110 mere love 
of himself and hiaigoud honest heart. She was not pure, 
mind— she only thought so j ami then slietitanmicrca and 
blushed, until Ja(.‘ob, goo<1 soul ! ^elt a new light bursting 
• Buddealy upon him, ar\d he l)oc;aj!iio for the time an 
inspired being, and said something to her about making 
that bleak place of his itliat it has been ever simv, but 
,what it never could have been withogt )ier — a Happy 
Vall(g\ Jac«b does not at all remember saying anything 
of the sort ; in fact, he believes he ^’us in a tranee all 
the time ; and when ho feels very particularly hila- 
rious, which is very often, ho insists that Winuifred did 
. « all the tiilking, at whicli she of coarse is much shocl&d, 
and tries to Itok angry. 

H was in vain that ])arents and relatives, and young 
burglrer gentlemen, protested^a gainst tlic exile of prett-y 
Winnifred. She became Mrs Post wliil# the family 
were quarrelling about it ; and as Jacob very proiierlj- 
and forcibly remarked : ‘/riiere tlie}-^ were !* 

Karly tbe next moniing, tljo iiiisMonary left us to visit 
a neiglilwuring vilJlige, i)r()inising to retuim to dinner. 
The day, I learncHl, was to he marked h}' a general assem- 
blage of the colony at one table ; and fof tliis it was 
sofrti evident the most extensive preparations were | 
. going on. The verumlas apj>eared to i>c* boiling over I 
with fruit and vegetables ; heaps of red rice, and pyra- 
mids of curry-stuff ami dried fish, altbiindcd, as though 
a there. 'b(. n a heavy ehowi^ of tliose nrtielC.s dnfing 

the niglit, and me coolies half just swept tliem olf the 
lawn to be out of tlic vgiy. 

Was there to be a idum-pudding ? I asked. No one 
liad ever heard t)f such a cUsh. In a moment of devoted- | 
ness to tlu^eneral service, 1 volunteered to concoct one, 
much to ine hilariousness of .fat'ob and the u lioJe troop 
of children and servants. 'I’o prevent any fjiinthearted- 
> ' ness on ray part, I wjis at once installed intt» office in 
the little carthen-floored kitchen at the rear of the 
cottage — a dark cellar of a place, with, in one corner, a 
numIxT of brick sl*groupcd about in parties of three, 
with smoking sticks between them, looking as tliough a 
number of gipsies had been cooking their stolen meal j 
there.^l’liis was the kitchen-Vaiige. The pi uni-pudding | 
would DC bdiled over three of tliose melancholy bricks 
in an* cartint# cfiattie. I felt sick at the very idea 
«f it, and in^tantljr dcclmed the , resiioiisibilily of the 
boiling process. • * * 

Accoutred in one of little Winnifred’s smartest little, 
upi^ns, with .pretty liitle strings to it, I seized a huge 
earthen dhaUie^and a gigantic wooden latHej; ivitboi^t 
any vety dktlhct ideas of how 1 wospo commence oj»c- 
raiibiis« : I had e tUiakgfimnicring recollection oT having 
ohcu )s^n myjnother mix a Christmas pudding when I 
, , vNis a ti^tt Ymnkocu suit, and 1 saw indistinct 

- visjiptt?, Suet and flour — 1 was positive about the flour 
lUflk, and basins of eggs bcateft up to a 
^ 1,he raisins— I reuicmbered tlicm r»ost 
wbutiior^lie the fuot, or the- 

. of 






tflnc datoe^; otid having them^stoned &nd cut sraall^ they 
answered* the purpose remarkably* well ; if any ono 
dodbts me, let him try; that's all. ; , ' 

The littlo%itchen was becoming' so fearfully hot with 
the ciwwda of^cooUes and Veddahs, wlio flocked in to 
see tnc ‘ Europe master make cookery,’ that there 
aptwared every prospect of the pudding lojihg parboiled 
bethre going into the pot. At a word from me, Jacob 
seized a handful of ffour, and scattering it sight and 
left in tlie eyes of tlie enemy, quickly cleared tlio 
ground. 7'hey fancied he was using some niajgieal 
incantation, •and did not venture near the spot until 
tkey heard the ‘ Chinese fireworks ’ were safely lied up 
in a elotli. ^ 

All enornumr load seemed olF my mind as f tied the 
string, 'riic tberinonicter stood at Ufi degrees in the 
coolest part of tliat kitehen. My coat was on tlie floor, 
iny sleeves Vere tucked up, ]iet I felt red-hot; the 
persiiirat^oii trff;kled ilown my face; nn*' clothes seemed 
»to be singed at the edges. But when pretty little 
Wiimifrcd peei)ed over, my shoulder, and said, in her 
own quiet, gentle way, how nicely I had done it, and 
how kind it was of me, 1 felt suddenly quittvcool and 
comfortable'. • 

1 passed the remainder of the day in wandering 
about the vafley with tlie children, gathering wild- 
flowers, and ^aehniring the lovely seeiiery. On my 
return, I met the old missionary, and wo found that 
the (liimer hour was at haml. Some forty Veddahs, 
old and young, wore assembled about the cottage; and 
giving ’Winuifred my arm, T led her towards the 
great iMinyan-tree on the law^ii, where wc were to dine. 
fV novel and pleasing scene awaited me there. I'lio 
myriad giant arms of the tree, reaeliing to^thc ground, 
had b’et n nnule to .support long rows of bamboos, that 
.served for bc^udies, on either side of a table compost'd 
of as rude materials. We, the privileged, had chairs! 
Sp thickly did that noble tree spread out Us foliage 
above us, that not a single ray of sunsbine ibnnd its 
way witliin; and its fel space, we- might have dined 
four times our number beneath its ample sliode. 

« Wli.at a glorious dinner tliat was to be sure ! Jacob 
asked mo confidentially, if 1 thought fliere had ever 
been a dinner to equal it in Eiiglaud; and 1 said, 1 
rather tliougbt not. I am .sure they felt so deliglited to 
sec the iwor Veddalis seated round that wen-filled 
table, as though they had all' beeq nn'inlicrs of tlio 
Dutch and English aristocracy. Such a profusion of 
reil-liot curry, such catac'ombs of pilJnn, such deserts of 
a«(1 forests of salt-fish,. had not been known since 
that valley ^ valley« X thotight some of the 

simple Veddahs would rather have disiicnsea with Jhe 
knives and forksi'and have fallen to with their fingers; 
but by grasping tlieir spoons with both hands, they 
managed to force a good deal of hot rice info their 
mouths. 

Nobody dared go fdr'f7*e pudding Save^JgcOb; lie 
would have anuihilutctl any ope who had htletupted 
riic task. As he stnnlc along the ipcPIiMid* ^Uh the 
Imge dish n*eking, stcarpingup before hiaJoH)^, glorious 
face, there 6c*eraed to be two puddings-^onc on the disir, 
and anothef oa hi» shoulders. Eve^bt)dy 
pudding, and evWybcKly odpiired jt^ As flir Af** 
it w^asMs firm belief tliat kings a^' were fed: 

upon sugh food Us 'tliat* ■ ' ■: ' '-‘f v 

When diancT^^vAs oven Anfl 
hogp..on'the grass, 

glass, frose, and iih/his^qafct,;isSw^^ 
plb{)08«44*'tdast 

arid 'Qm' hloss ^ the little 

as 
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cheers, three nieatal hip-hip^liurrahs^all to himsnf, at Kirn huvinjj a short turn witli the assistiust-cook, away 
the other end of tne table. ♦ • • upin a vomer. '1 

If the dinner passed off hapjiily, not less so did^the ftut all pleasure must have an end, and even the 
amusements after *.it. Wlwn ♦he sun l|jid stiulf far ilidefatijiable Jacob at ‘last found |)e was rather tlwii 
behind the hills, and the air was cool and soft, and and warm. I was in a hi??h fever, nn(f could scarqelj^ 
filled with sweetest perfumes, wo proccetlcd.to tjfc ball- realise t1||o ideu, tluV tlTSit vas indeAl Christ miis^day. 
room— an<^ such a balI-r<.K}m! Upon another lawn, at ’ifinnifred- J,e<l ino to a UttlT* g:ardcn-soat mi the ! 

one end of the dwelling, wore throe or four large cluster- grass-plot <jutsule, away tVorn the Ull trees and ifio j 
ing vines, trained for many yards over bamboos, and thick slirubs, and whore the bright starry ctfhopy of | 
huortwined with the fruit-bearing ground ilia, the moon- henyen formed the only roof: the rtst of onr friends 
flower, the passion-flower, and a dozen other gorgeous followed ; ancf thens oi#lhat sw^*t still spot^ with the 
creeping-plants, forming together a roof of richest beautiful moon guziiijs calmly upon us, the missionary I 
beauty, and lofty enough for at;ompaiiy df life-guards- raised his voice, a%l commenced some fine 'oU> Dutch j 
men to have walked in yvith their caps on. F^om ilie hymn in the Veddah dialect. Winnifred’s soft, gentle' | 
sides of this natural assernhly-room were hung festoons notes hleuding with the find tones %t' Jacob’s deep 
and garlands of flowers, leaves, and blossoms, twined voice, and the jych echoes t)f the Singalese choristert^ 
into <IeviGes, and interwoven Avith coloured cloth and floated through llu* calm still air, fiiiditi|f an <i:ho in 
ribbons as only natives of the Fast can fashion ; whilst every sliruh and flower and waving tree, and passing 
outside, at intervals, Overe fastened in tne ground tall on from the green-sward to fields and dells afar, meltiH.! 
poles, bound round with flowers, ami erowiKg^l by huge .siway in distance, and died ni)on the hill-tops of the 
pumpkins and cocoa-nut shells, filled with oil, perform^ ifappy Valley. > 

ing the duties of lanterns- and very faity-liko hm- it 


imsdf^* at h 


terns they looked too. 'riiis hall of flowers e(‘Ii])sed 
the hanyan-trec by millmiis of degr(*es: iiuleed, wh^n J 


LOCKS AND PICKLOCKS.. 


loolccd about me, 1 saw nothing but brilliant lights and i.ock, lUlil >\ithin the last j^’car or two, lias been 
gaudy flowers, and rich green leaves am^sweet buds, and * generally regarded as a inero jiiccc of ironmongery — a> 
swarthy forms, and Wimiifred’s pVetty siiarkling eyes, plain matter-of-fact appendage to a door s-a thing in 
I felt, myself wafted away from earth Jo fairy bowers Avhich carpenters and box-makers are chiefly interested, 
in npd-air, and lH‘gan to think that, if a strong breeze If anatomised, it is fouml to be fi’.le<l with tAv.ist-ahont 
were to blow, we might all eomo down by the run. pieces of iron or Iwass, wii»\k)sim 1 to have some rolation- 
But where was the music? and who wore to dance? ship to lahyrinthiiu* cuts or clefts in the key; but 
^ — Only AVinnifred and the missionary, and Jacob and the nature of the relationsliip is not by any means 
myself? O dear, no! Thenj were the grown-up Ved- clear, and any slaidy of it is conceived to bo cither 


dahs all ready, and in ball-room costume too. 


above the (‘oin])r#hcMision, or beneath the dignity of 


dark ladifts, with all the i>rcdileetioiis of the sex, had ordinary pen-sons. A locksmith is viewed like any 
found means, though sinudc ones, of adorning their oflicr sfnith — ns a hamnierer%and a filer of of irmv< • 
swarthy forms. Some >verc content wi^Ii twining the nay, the locksmith wlu) picks a lock when sent for with 
' round white buds of the Indian jessamine amongst this intent, is regarded somctij^ies as being even of less . 
tlicir dark clustering hair; others ail<h*d the blos.spms repute than a smith; for he becomes assotnated in 
of the sacred ho-treo, or the ri<;h buds of the passion- idea wilh cen-tain gentlemen who pick^locks for privalo 
flowers; whilst one tall aspifing ^:auty had encircled reasons of their own. Suddenly, however, the subject 
her brows with a coronet cut dexterously from the has beemne invested with a dignity not before accorded 
green shell ^ the sinaldock. Others wore necklJces to it: it has risen almost to the rank of a science. ' 
of small limes and lilliputian oranges, and the t'riiuson Learned professors, skilful engineers, wealthy capi- 
fruit of the lovey-lovey, and long sashes of plantain talists, de.vterbns machinists, all have paid increased 
and i)ahn -leaves. A few of the men had garlands of respect to locks. Oolden guineas have been won l»y 
areca-leaves ami the pink show-flower, and altogether opening lo(‘ks, and golden reputations have been set 
the party wore g, niost picturesque appearance as they somcuinit into a tremor. In short, a lock, like a watch 
ranged thcmkdvcs in true dancing order, cliul in their or a steam-engine, is a imichino wliose construction 
pur© white- robes. * rests on iirinciples worthy study, in the same degree 

^ There was a band too. The old missionary qeni- that the lock itself is important as an ait> to sAurity. 
meucet^an air uiion an antiquated fipte, and the cook How were doors fastened in the oldtlnys of Greece, 
and one of the liousekoepers beat time of some sort and Borne,' and Fgypt ? AVe Jiimw tliat domestic 
upon tom-toms, or native drums. T led off with little arnnigcimutts must have Imd place in those times tis 
Wiunlfred, while Jacob stood up with the c'oronetq^l in the present, although little is said thereon h^ those 
diimarnr nnrl .awnv wo wont tn anniC oxtrAordinarv tuno ' whoso Twns have told us iili know of clussio acros - ’ 


damsel, and away we went to some extraordinary tune, 
for thO missionary was evidently trying his fingers at 


whose pens have told us all vjp know of classic ages : ' 
chambers* and corridors there rmnifc have been, and 


the * Old Hundredth,* wbil© the flute was aa obstinately , doors to them, and, most likely, fastenings to the doors, 
bent upon making it ‘Drops of Brandy;* and the There seems evideiif'c to shcw,^that most of tho doors 
tom-toms floandmd about between th<!! two nieUnlies. in Greek and Homan houses wore wlnit we shotdd qall. 

Itavc laughed to see how we worked folding-doors — that is, so far as comprising 
a Way at tha^daueo. AYinnifred and tho rest seemed of leaves in each doorway. But they wdro nUt 
quite at hpme at it: to me, wo appeareH tojihe going like modem doors. There were pivot-lw>lal9 ,iii - 
tliTongb the signa of the zodiac, or w’orking our names ; lij^tel above, and in the threshold below, into 
and addresses on the grass; with an occasional rush worked pivots fixed on tl^ upper and low<p 
down the way of not© of admiration. The the door; and On these pivots the dodr 

; to he footing by galvanism ; the hinge, dne moofe of fastening was ^by : 

l^tM one of the paiin-ieavo#;^ wooden bar plgccjd across doorway 
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."biick the bftJt, and oj^n the dogri iliere were, in III 
■ j>robabiUty, locka in|re newly resembling thos&^io^ in 
U9e» blit very little is kiio^rn eoncerninlar ^em, ^ 
Egypt* did, however," unquestionably eniploy lofks,', 
feid very ingdhious locks they were, albeit piade of 
^ood. Denon aftd Wilkinson bo^ met withflrepresen- 
^tions of locks on the pnfntinp among tlie to 4 nbs Vt 
Thbbes j and the latter authority has a^vcry ancient 
Egyptian iron key in his possession — so ancient, 
indeed, that he egnsidors it to be three thousand jiears 
old. yd^en loifk lias b«ju used ifl Egypt down 
’to, the present day. There is^ wooden bolt which 
pa8SCs«into a cavity in the door ‘0- and tlirco wooden 
pins drop into three cavities in the bolt when it is in 
Sts right place. * The dolSr is then fastened, or the bolt 
|(hot; and, in order to open it, a wootleu key is inserted 
^ beneath the ^It, having tliree projecting 'pins, w-hich 
thrust Up the. other set of pins, amUthus liberate the 
bolt ffom its imprisonment. . 

Of course, there is no difficulty in fiistoning a d(^r 
QrJid{ the problem is so to fasten it that tlio occupier 
or owner canfeadily unfasten it, while no one else can 
do unless he holds the same key or the same secret 
method. ITie mere cinjuirisiancc of opening a door 
from the outside whi^h has been locked Irom witliin, 
does not involve the principle of the lock, since a hole 
pierced tlirtriigh the door may, by a little adjustment, 
SUfiSce for this. It is to make the lock a sealed mystery' 
to all ’W'ho have iiot^the proper key : this is lock-philo- 
BOphy ; and abundant lias lieen the ingi'iiuity applied 
to this subject. The Marquis of W orce^tfr, whose 
‘ Ceiiturie of Inventions* formed such a curious mechani- 
cal phenomenon in the days of (Jliaflos IL, describes a 
won^erlUl lock, which w’as one of lh(* hundred examples 
of his iUventive powers. Of this lock, we are told tlyit 
dthc owiftr, though a wlnnan^may with her delicate 
hand, vary the ways of coming to open tliq lock ten 
miUidns of times beyond the knowledge of the smith 
that made it, or^*f me that inrented it. Second, if a 
Stager open it, it settctli an alarm agoing, which the 
(Stranger cannot stop from running out; and besides, 

' though, none shall: be within hearing, yet it catcheth 
' Itie hand as a trap doth a fox ; and though far from 
: kirn, yet it leaveth such a mark behind it as 

. itriW discover him if suspected.* 

A portion of the notable lock here described seems 
' to have comprised the principle of the letter-lock or 
Combination-lock, which was well known in thc*seven- 
^teepth century,' and hrts always appeared to the uni n- 
.itktod ^ a very miracle of ingenuity. This puzzling 
piece (if appkftitus is generally in the form of a padlock. 
The lock oannift be opened until the shackle or horsc- 
: shoe is lifted ; this iannot be lifted until a piece of 
.metd beneath Jt is drawn out; and this drawing oqt 
.«,canni(>jt. be * effbdted until certain internal mechanism 
has asa'diu^ a given slate or relative positiqp. Tlicre 
Is a Wreh l^Hh, # central spindle; there are studs in 
^ the One; ani| noijehes in tho other ; ther%are rings which* 
>enc0h!t|iass b^ to govern the movements of the 
and not until all the studs are 
^ Huey in the same plane as the 
tqito be drawn out or the lock 
owner Iww the power, alter paving 
to' turti' tound one or mewe of toe ' 
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'almt^t inviuriabiy a toparato key, iaserted whether to 
iock oruAlocIt the bolt, and^apable of withdrawal in 
oneveasovas in the other. The varietibs are far more 
numerous most persons would imagine. Some 
locks are named after the ptiipose to which they are to 
he applied«-Biicli as door, close!;, drawer, box» cabinet, 
cupboard, bookcase, table, chest, caddy, and^icsk locks. 
Some are named according to the arrangement of the 
wards or pieces of metal in the inside — os one-ward, 
two-ward, X-ward, Z-w'jird, T-ward, and sofld-ward 
locks. Some are dead-lo(;ks^ two-bblt locks, and three- 
bolt locks, according to the degree to which they can 
bo doubly oF trebly iScked. Tlien there are draw- 
back aad iron-rim, spring-stoolc and brass-case, mortice, 
and numerous other kinds of locks, whose designations 
depend upon a 'fariety of minor details of construction. 

To minutely describe a common warded lock is no 
easy matter, tbui the leading principle is not difficult 
to understand. . Let it be an Ordinary lock on an 
ordinary 4>treet-door : there is a bolt — a horizontal 
piece of iron, wdiicli must be thrust out suflficiently fig* 
bCyon/1 th6 edge of the door to catch in the little 
receptacle for it fixed to the door-poSt ; wdien this is 
doitc, the dopr is locdced : tlicn, how to open th^ door by 
drawing back the bolt. The key is inserted in the 
keyhole, and turned round ; the projecting bilt or web 
of the key catches in a notch at the bottom edge of the 
bolt, and forci's the bolt to move by the leverage 
applied. But the wards — what and where are tiiey ? 
The wards arc thin pieces of iron, placetl directly in 
the pathway w^Jich the bitt must follow; they are 
stumbling-blocks, which can only bo passed by cutting 
holes in tlic key just of the proper size, shape, and 
jifisition ; the obstacles cannot be removed, but the key 
is trimmed and adjusted so as to pass by than. 

Hero is the principle of security in an immense 
majority of our locks. Every warded look has a ke5’^ < 
expressly to fit it, with clefts or apertpres’ suited to 
Iho particular shape of the wards ; if a different, key bo 
used, the solid part (>f Hk^ bitt or web woukl drive up 
against the w'ards, and its further progress be stopped. 
Bu^ an ingenious man — rogue or honest as the case 
may bo — can adjust a piece of strong wdFs so as to get 
the requisite leverage*, and to take a circular course 
within the lock hy avoiding the wards altogether: thus 
is the lock opened, and the security imperiled. Hence 
has arisen a demand for the exercise of. further 
ingenuity, in the construction of locks^which could not 
so readily be opened by such means. Tlic tumbler is 
the piece of mechanism employed in most of these 
safety-ldEks. It is not a very good name ; but as one or 
more pieces of ' m^tal tumble dbwn aijtcr the ptoeessas 
of locking and ujilocking, we may ^terhaps permit 
them to .deserve .the name of tumblers. 

• One of the most impt)rtant tumbler-lockis— that for 
which Messrs Chubb have obtained several • patents— 

, is reaUy a beautiful mechanical contrivance. There is 
a bitt or w^ to the key ; and there is a potch tn tlie 
bolt, against^whicli the bitt acts, to shoot' the bolt by 
th^f leverage ap{died. But toerc is aom<ithing;^o stop, 
not the movement of thp key itself (tot ^re, are not, 
or need not 1 |b any wards)* but the movement of the 
.bolt. There i^a stud projecting fro^ side of the 
f bolt ; and this, stud eatohea in holes |!mrcod t^fougli 
SIX lit4b plates of itoh Or steel ranged, faeo, to, 
these plates are the f tpto 4S ! ^ wjtX 
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bult to puss. it, a key be used) diiTering by ^ver 
so little from pio’ right ^ne, it will raise sdni^ one oi 
the tumblers rather too mucin pr rather too little — 
either defect wiirprevettt the dolt tirom pnssiiV ; and 
what is more, if a false key raises Pno of the titiiiblers 
too high, 4110 tumbler ie caught hold of by rf * d^ieetor/ 
and held i‘Jl such a way that nothing but the real key 
will release it again ; and thus not only is it c'xceed- 
ingly di^cult to effect an opening w ith a false key, hut 
the very attempt to do so is betrayed by tlie dcU‘ctor 
apparatus. 

A curious circuinstuncc concerning oije of Chubb’s 
locks was made public at one of the meetings of the 
tute of Civil Kngiueers M»yoar or two ago ; it wis so far 
significant, as to shew that a very strong inducement 
was yet not sufficiently strong to lead lo the successful 
picking of the lock. Tt appeal s that a burglar, who 
had boon a locksinitjj^ before ho fell intw e\il habits, 
and who was undergoing pumsliiiRnt .as a convict at 
Portsmouth, repeatedly alfinned that he Jould piik 
any lock ever constructed. Whether ttic pro,i(»ct 
emanated from Messrs (/hubb, or from the government, 
is not stated, but an offer was made to the man 
to the following efflvt: — "riiat oiio of (Mjubb’s lo^ks, 
properly locked, and the key rein(jve<i, should be 
subjected to his skill in jMcking ; tlial another lo< k, 
exactly similar to it, should be placed in bis bands, 
for him to exaniine in anj’ way, aiitlaas long as Ip 
liked ; that he should be provided with files and win*, 
and all the tools w’hich lie might state to be ui'ce^sary 
for him to make bis pick-lock apparatus, together witli 
blank keys lo fit the pin of tin* lock ; tliat he should 
linve three months to make Ins attempt; that if he 
succeeded in opening the lock liy these moans, and ^ii 
the speeiifed time, he sliould receive a friH' jiurdon from 
I the government, and a reward <jf L.lOO Ironi Messrs 
f Chubb. It is further stated, that win never, by over- 
lifting the tumblers, he set the detector m action, and 
thus impeded Ins furthi*r jirogrcss, tlu* iiiakc^-b sot the 
detector free, in order that lyere^iiglit be nothing to 
embarrass him beyond the lunibTcr principle of the 
lock. Nevertheless, all tliis enticing reward failed :^tlie 
I>oor follow ^vo^ke(I until bis skill and patience were 
exhausted, and then gave up the attempt as hopeless. 

The Im'k of another c<*lehrated firm, Messers Iframah, 
is very different from that of Messrs Chnbh, ami is 
perhaps still more delicate in detail ; it is, at uiijnile, 
more difftcuU tb dc8i*i ihe. We must, m c luleavouring 
to understand the principle of its constnictio^i, (ISsmibS 
from tliought the ordinary oblong rectangular box, and 
consider the Brnnuih liK-k to consist mmiify oi^'two 
barrel^or cylinders, one turning witlflii the other. The 
inner barrel must turn round, in| order that a stud, 
^which projects from one end, may act upon and* propel 
'the bolt ; and the mechanism is such as to prevent llwB 
nwolving of the barrel, unless tbrongh the influence of 
a very peculiar key. There are six or more sUtlers — thiu 
pieces of stcol, which slide in grooves in the^nner barrel 
there is a ciri’ular plate, concentric with the barnfls ; 
and thv^nner barrel cannot revolve until certain notches 
in the sli^rs«coinoidc with the plane of the plate. The 
notches are irregularly placed on the slii^jra—one slider 
having the notch iioar one end, aiiother^ea’- ti*o midiUc, 
and so on t and tins is planned to embarrass the move*' 
meiits of any one who has not the right key. The key 
has s£k: or i^oro clefts in its end, corresponding to Die 
numlier of fdtdnrs* On being inserteil in tho keyhole, it 
jmsses the ends of Dw sliders, and forces thev 
their relative grooves lo the oxact distances rcc^rad. 
Some Of the best of these lock; have % n**y as 
eighbeoO uHdors } and if any one of these bflpres^ ^ 
tlM minutest degree too mudi or too little, the notches 
•will not ooincide> had thfltlock csimot be opened. ^ 
Blveiy schoolboy Who has advanced as tkr an Com- 
tunaiioA and^vpermotation, Imows how iwpkUy the 
number of diffbwnt errangemente of a series of oloe^ts 


increases when the number of objects themselves 
incfcasca 'J'his principle is roAnled as tho saffety- 
]uiucii>lc iu 4lie Bramah Iwk.’ whut are the diancos 
tlint a person, w'itliout Hie proper ^ey, shall thwt aJU 
ihe six aliders to Dip exmi; disfance, nPitbor more nor 
1<^8 ? iV the first tpluco, wery slider is capable of 
alsuiiifag apy one of ii larjfc iiumb(>r of different posL ^ 
lions, only euo of which can be the right one : and as 
this is eiimiily time of all Die sliders, Die muinher 
of sedative positions becomes cnoriaoiibly great. Mt 
Brnmah Imb Aleulated abut, in lus, celcbriftiHl 18-sllder 
liM‘k, Die number of viuliil ions is 078,05 1,(1 1 2,807, UIS, 000 
— a iiumbor of wb*ah, it is needless to remark, »we can 
form no conception. It lias been said, however, that if 
a person could count 100 in a'sccond, ho must keep on 
counting ior nuwe than ii Dioubimd niilliou years— -snpj 
pobiiig him to Ik* the Wandering .)eW — befine Ivg could 
muster this numb'vr ! 1 L w ould of course be ridiculous lo 
suppose that the absolute s.ili t> of the Io(*k isindHsUred 
•h^t sucli vast row M of figureh ; but it isK*ertainl> true, that 
Du* notches in the sliders admit of such permutations. 

Most newspaper reailers must be niorttir less familiar 
with Die lock-contio\ersy of 18.51 : liow that au Ame- 
rican came over to KinJancl, and b])ok ' slightmgly of 
, the locks nl!ule by our eminent Igclc 'smiths ; bow that he 
sent notice to one of 1he'*e linns that he would, on a 
given iliiy, iiiek one ot their locks, and did it ; how that 
lie accepted a challenge of forty yeais’ staiulmg, put 
foitli by anotluT film in the full ^low of security and- 
coi*t.iint} ; liow that, after an iini>osiiig anil formal 
arriingeiietit of^relinii mines, ho picked the lock and 
limidlcd the golden few’uid ; liow^he alterw^ards put 
forth a cimuter-clffillengc, olleimg n still larger reward , 
to any oiio who ibuld pick Ins lock, or ..ither a lock 
patented by nu Amenc.in firm witli which ho was cou- 
iicctedf All this was piatlci* of mmdi pubiil.commoi^ 
dunng the Kuminor and autumn oi 1851. So ■fftr as 
regards the challenges ,snd Dw rcbults, wo gladly avoid 
the controversies to whieli tlu*}' led. These controversies, 
like uiaii} otlierh, deponded on the* preeise meaning 
attached to the words used. To xiick a lock is a feat - 
debciihid 111 three small words, but tfle discussion 
bhewid lliat different persons altacbed different mean- | 
mgs to Die feat so dcsignulcd. Two tilings, however, 
h.ive been V‘T\ genei.illy admitted: that Mr flobbs 
dihX)l.i}ed ri markable skill, delicacy of touch, and 
paticnci* ill Ins opi'iutions; and that it is important to 
kuow*the bebt or Die worst wliicU can bo done in 
lock-pickiiig, in Older Dial both lock -makers and lot'k 
ubeis m.iy know wdiat D^iy are about, Wligtever be 
the rv uiL of Die AngkuAL rican batik?— on winch 
opinion is offered lieie— tlicrc (jan be*notlmig rash or 
unfair in saying, that puldic b'^iefiL must ultimately 
spring from tho close -HTuUny to'w hich lock^consiruc 
tion hub been subjected. 

The p^ck-lock theory is a more extensive one than 
most persons imagine. The t’ornTalsbloners of Metro* 
poUtau Bolico ^ iScotland Yard, are said to have in tholt 
possesBion neaily :* 1 on weight of piek-locks Ohd fkllQ 
keys, taken from buigl.ii s and susiiected persons. OnO ^ 
system of operation is to obtain, for a shert Aime, 
session of tho true key of a lock, take an Snpriisjlifoig* 
fimn^^this in wax, and so fashion an imfvlMbut 
igiall servo tho purpose of Die key. An^tber*-* 
ingly very exlra^n’dinory Vo the uiiiniJIat0d**-?COIMijf)i9 
passing ^omc suhstiuaco through the toholo patd ^ 
look, to toko an impression of the warns o:i^ t 
md then to maile tools i^rrcspoiulUig with 
Sion. A third system eonsisu iu removiinyti 
of the spring whlph acts ui>on the bwtin mw i 

a oountcT- weight applied in* 4 peeuiier Wjf ; 
histing and trying* the tmuMera or lijr 


lusting and trying* the tuwMera or 
aAdving at tho deshfod result tdfiytmd 
or^js. Itisq.uitaextritonBuaryfaot'^ 


done in sueh a 
if^siionid pkJic4< 


ilo wojrksi 
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The American loclcmentioneil in a former paragraph', 
aild dif^iiiflod by. thefbaine .of the P^aiitopti(t Permu- 
tatioii-^k, ifl a tnily remarkable piece ef« mechanistic 
whether its pTactica.l advantafifed be greater ericas tHan 
ftioso of En^liaft make. Thd key is on the permu- 
tation principle. '’Tlie bitt^or w^biconsists of a number 
different studs of steel, or cliflrcreiit lengtlM ; tlfey are 
all movable^ afid are attached to the k(*y by a pin 
which runs through them all. Tlie shortest imiy in 
the middle, or at tile near end, or at the remote eiul^ in 
short, there ^ny be i^s many permutations as can be 
produced by a given number of ^different objects— say 
six. 'Wie owner of the lock has, therefore, practical 13% 
an almost unending sorics of keys, for he can alter the 
key directly aftA* locking’ the lotdc. Now, the interior 
of the lock contains such rows of tumhlerB, one acting 
upon r* falling into another, that, having t)cen lociked by 
the k(pr in one of its shapes, the bolt- cannot lie with- 
drawn by any other arrangement of the studs in the key. 
TJifj etlect is very curious; for even if a duplicah‘-kty‘ 
were made by surrcptilioiis moans, tlio owner could 
render it instrfhtly valueless, ly altering the studs of 
his own key before locking, and taking care not to 
rcturnfttgain to the previous arrangement. The lock, 
in fat't, becomes a dilForont lock after cuoli tfucration of 
the key. It may be said, iicrhaps, that thi.s argument 
cute both w^ys ; tliat the surreptitious key may make 
the true key powerless, instead of the reverse. This may 
|)0S8ihly be the case ; ftnd if so, it is one of tlio points whicli 
ought to be considered in testing the jelalivo value of 
locks in practice. We have ordy to do^ with*' ifl liere ns 
an example of beautiful and ingenious contrivance. We 
believe that the makers, and Mr H^bbs bimsolf, state 
their utter inability to. pick this loclT; but this pro\08 
nothing ; iiir wc may be quite certain that neither Messrs 
Kramah wor Mesigs ChuWb, ncf any other makers of 
safety-locks, wligthor Kiiglish or American, will claim 
to possess the iwwcr of ifieking their own uniuckable, 
impeccable locks^^^ The question is, whether any one 
can undertake to pick all l<K!ks. Suc'li triumph of lock- 
picking has not yet been achieved, w'c believe. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to obsen^e, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred locks, or c> en a mucli 
greater ratio than this, are for such common purposes 
as render quite needless such elaborate safety arrange- 
ments ; it is for special coses, where valuable property 
is to bo guarded, that all these movable tumblers and 
movable slides and movable liitts are deemed uece.wary. 
If America and England can tqoch each other nnythtiig 
new, wh^er kk locks or reaping-nuichines, both will in 
the end benefit J>y so doing. 

, HOUSbIiOI.D I.OGIC. 

Th£Hb is a mode of rea.s<Tning with w^hicli every one 
must-be perfectly familiar, but which it is easy to 
designate, nniese il\be under tlie title of * Household 
Lo^c/ V A of' universal growth, ct ix)s.sesses all 
the harmless together all the irritating properties 
of %'SHngi«tg, nettle. It is indig^ious ih every domi- 
Lei^‘ftttajiQS its hf^est perfection in the warmer regions 
, tlm in the still- 

Toom, nni^h^ots ; ''kp vrilh aiiipHlifig vigour between 
.of fiobrs. : In, no system of logtb 

hittisrtb' 'l&yH ‘Jia’ 'Jt .elass«sl. Whately ' has 

'or, 

ih|t silent 'ebnt^pt 

'l,tt%\nbAdomnea’at last 

have 'by iba'; 

' %'/a , 


essaj- on hoqsoliold logic is penned ,*by one every way 
diffident of her own powers^ audlysjng so difficult 
a evbjejt— -one who, In short, Tiesita^s on' the very 
threshed to inquire whether her own reasoning faculties 
may ndt have been occasionally at fault, and whether 
her pmtenSiom to a comraoj>sen8e judgmrnt upon 
common-place topics may not sometimes has c boon put 
forwani ratlfcr ostentatiously. Giving myself, how- 
ever, the benefit of this doubt, I may venture Jo bring 
forward a few instances of the deviations of household 
logic from the common syllogistical forms of argtiment. 

Taying a vipt recently to an intimate friend, in whose 
hc^ischold arrangements 1 took an especial interest, it 
Avas rny^fortune on one or tv^ occasions to Ik? present 
at those little iutcrkxmlor}' contentions which v'ill at 
times, in spite oV nil human prevision, baffle the most 
determined lover of peace. My friend occuined a small 
suburban vilki, rich in the architectural advantages 
of its class; for. though cut off from that entire com- 
piunity off brick and mortar enjoyed by tlie houses 
opposite— -like the cocklc-sliells of the nurserjr rhyme, 
standing ‘ill in a row* — it could yet boast of that 
contiguity of garden- wall which offers the greatest 
fiicitil}’^ for atrangev cats to exchange amicable grectr 
iiigs, and to dip their wliiskers into the milk-cans of 
their neighboim*;. i 4 c> pertinacious in their oneniach- 
ments w'crc those animals, tiiat no room in the house 
was secure agiflnst their depredations. Whenever it 
window' or a door Avas by an)" luippy chance loft open, 
so that tlu\v could slink through it unperceivod, the*)' 
seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of the feet. 
Taken b)’ surprise, 3-011 would stumble over them on 
the srtairs, at the imminent, risk of dislocating your 
eoMar-bone. The opening of a eloset-door— the ston'- 
room-door especially— would startle them inihe midst 
of the guilt)" plea.surcs of the ehase. Not unfn'queiitly, 
too, they might bo found reposing, like th(‘ sweep of 
Montagu House, sullying with sooty feet the dainty 
wdiftc l)od-covorings, or eojled cozily up among the 
snake-like folds oji- a yew boa-tiiipot ineautibusly 
deposited on the pillow'. But to my logic. 

C)ne day my friend happened to espy a (|ish of oysters 
w ith open .shells, which had been ordered in hir luncheon, 
deposited on a chair close beside the garden-door, which 
stood partially open. 'Susan w-as called up, ami duly 
but quietly admonished on the impropriety of the jiro- 
ceeding. Her immediate and unhesitating an.swcr was : 
‘There are no cats alioiit the house to-day!* Now", 
1 h;uf se^'U a gowl deal of the mesmerists, and Ix^en 
a frequent witness of the prescient power exhibited 
by the hiagiietised sleep-walker; still, knowing the 
circumstances of^the case as I did, I own ffiat, in 
my waking simpli(pty, the astounding omniscience of 
Simn*S retort fairly amazed me. Berbnps the fault 
lay in my own want of comprehension ;'but frankly 
confess, I could not see the force of her argument. Her 
^mistress, however, who possibly- diil, venteired to ask : 

‘Are 3"ou sure of that? How do you know ? * To 
whjch pcirtinent question, Susan’s i^fply was even more 
startling than her former one. . 

' ‘ Because I should not have left the oyster^ tl^ere, if 
there ha 4 bociu ! ’ Whut followed ^his 1 scarcely know, 

[ but I saW my fijiend getting very red,; and 'feeling s6me 
rapoplectlc symptoms myself, I leaned back on tlie sofa, 
covering my feep with! my handkcrckfel, and* likq the 
hero 6 f Aljiibamtb ^ shut my to bmlh.’ 

Again, one SMay'hot long vewning from 

chttixib,w^ satdowh^oarowit^l^ Cor, 

been simja^tAneOtiii 


iOi’ 

ifas'Indlifliitably anf 
on<the^a1 
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_^tiie joint 
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C50iild not matotjjiflly.altpr the case^ eleing that, elk all 
cooks were aware, tlicrc Are, certaiiv. laws whitfl) rule the 
roast, such as Allowing a quarter of am hour for eye^ 
poundweight cotitained . in a *gxven joint — »ie un- 
daunted Susan, driven from the stronghold V)f her 
Argument, took refuge in an outpost, and ipundly 
declared t^ut ‘she did not know what time to put 
it down to, Iho fire, for the clock was half an hour Um 
fast I * Her mistress only sighed over the waywardness 
of clbcldt in general, and of her own in particular • and 
dismissed the uncalculating logician, ruminating very 
l)OBBibly the while on Wordsworth’s lines— 

‘ At Kilve, there was no weather-cock, -• 

And that’s tfic reason why.* • 

On another occasion, I reinemhc'r tlftit the area-gate 
w.as all at once seized with an unaccounta]}le motive 
energy wdiicli notldng could tame dow^. Doubtless, 
feeling itself to be ir useful accessorY in all eases of 
open counsel, it obstinately refused every persuasion 
to adopt the early-closing movement. JVIy friend waS 
in despair. ‘ 'riiero, Susan,’ she said — ‘ tlfere is that 
area^atc ojk*!! again.’ Hut determined iK‘v<»r to be 
taken af^a disadvantage, Susan was as rea<ly as €vor 
with her peculiar logic : ‘1 can’t keep it shut; it fiiCs 
oi>en of itself!* ‘'J’lien lock it.’ ‘I This reply 

of Susan’s, to put the gentlest construction upon it, w'us 
undoubtedly proving tw) much. It w»s one of those 
alarming explosions of the reasoning faculties which, 
scattering every particle of truth to the winds in the 
elfort to sound big, forcibly reminds the bearer of the 
bursting of one of Prince llupert’s drops. 

The above are but a few instances of rati(M;ination 
out of the many wdiieh have come under my o>fn 
expenene,?, when‘in hr)usehold logic has played a con- 
• fipicuous jiart : the best — hoard long ago— have escaped 
» me ; tbe.se, as the more recent, baving#alone retained 
a plac*e in iny memory. Hut the chambers’ of the 
mind need not be ransa(*kcd for tlie stores that li^ at 
every one’s threshold. Most^pemdi* can recall to mind 
eertain queer rotorts hiirleil at tlunliselves, Vliieh have 
seemed to hover for a moment about the hallowed 
prceiiicts ofs^ornc fixed and determinate ijoint of triith, 
l)ut never touched it ; like those balls one secs sus- 
pended in upper air simply by the play of a fountain, 
again and again appro:u‘hing the point of gravitation, 
but ever failing to attain it. How few', in the familia- 
rity of social intercourse, know bow to exorcise the 
graceful virtue of rendering a straightforward answer 
to a straiglitforward question ! The Society A' Friends 
have l^en charged with a habit of replying to»fonc 
questicj* by another. This mode of'proccK.Hliiig Would 
be an inealculablo gain to iminy, it were only on 
account of the advantage it affords in. allow'ing leisure 
for the second speaker to gather up his forces, and 
return to the charge, which he might be supposed to 
do with some hope of making a successfvil rejoinder* 
by the time he retieived an aus^’cr to hi^mvii query. 
It is true that some slight degree of confusion wilL at 
first si 0 |j|t, appear likely to result from this order of 
, things but, as it would eventually turn out, by no 
means ap incKtricablo ctmfusion. In Justance, k 
small amount of banter, judiciously introduced ; in 
another, a scarcely appreciable quantum of fightings 
off tho direct ltlne,ot‘ reply to a reasonable Interrogo- 
thovdesired object ia gained. For inataUoe, 
let us Smith to, ad^ Jones: * Wlfero do you 

dine tOr 4 ayi;jo)|esr. T© which migflit bo j;p 8 pwded, 


after tW ^eWtod Irish echo: ‘Where 

do pu ^ uh, I m . cnigage4^t hfo^e/ 


» Well, Now, 

of this 4 rraogi»^t yfhkt one.iip^ahe? »a 

made prompteif^to fidi tA,<dfilte thp, 

hfitoiUgeht reeiet' 

the^ause qf amity a^d ,44w-wW*‘ 


ifas clearly some intention of asking Jones to dinner, but 
Jopes, for some reason l^st' knclirn to himself, wishes 
decline, and therefore retorts tne question* Sqtlith, 
utterly unconscious of the fact, omgiuucos his domestic 
intentions, and the path of Jones is eftar before him. 


at once to lay his hand on his heart, and to the reply of 
his linicrlocntor : ‘ I dine at home,’^to answer like a 
man and a bffithcr ; ‘ ASid so dft J.* • , 

With these closinf remarks, thrown out for the 
lioiiefit of those Avliom they may concern, I take leave 
of an important subject of consideration, of which 
but a small- part is includet? in tho'Uiiarrow scope of 
Household Logic. ^ 

5 a 

CHlllSTMA^S IN TIIIC MKTKOrOilS. 

•Tjik first indication of the appro;u:h of Christmas— a 
literal ‘note of preparation,’ generally steals over us 
in this crowded city in a dream of the'^iilglit. Some- 
where about the beginning of I)eccmlK*r, in the Small 
hours ‘ayoiit the twar,’,a sense of something Ulysian 
, qualifies ode’s quiet slumber; Alien a faint and distant 
soiintl of swe(?t liarmony glides agreeably upon tlie car, 
and grows louder and louder, aiul we drcalli rapturous 
dreams, and fioat among a countless liost of singing 
seraphs bright- on, and on, and fon, wlien, suddenly, 
with a start, one wakes to find the dream not ali a 
dream, tSicre, beneath your windoiv, is a band 
of French-horns, Ilufos, oboes^ and tromlK)m‘H, wiir*- 
bling tlie pastor/fl sjnqdiony of , Handel with low- 
toiicd instrnmenus? wdiose quiet voices tin ill you with 
pfoasure. llansing in your breath, you drink in every 
note, ifad listim grect|jly till the s^aiu hifi* coasc(h| 
then a stentorian voice rings through the fog and mist 
and moistures invoking in bshalf of all and sundry 
within Jiearing, ‘a merry Christmas i^ud a happy new- 
y(5ar.’ Then you drop off once more to sleep, in the 
dreamy intervals of wliich the strain is r^iewed again 
and again; and you rise in the morning inth the full- 
blown consciousness that (Tiristmas is at hand, and 
that all the w'orld, and the London w'orld in pprliculnr, 
is liound to be as merry and as Imppy as it can be. 

So the ‘ waits ’ having thus wanied you of the 
advent of the great aiinmil fact, you begiq to look 
about^in your walks abroad for the verification of 
it ; and though it yet jvants three weeks or more of 
Christmas-day, there is uo lack of indicutionsuof what 
is expected, lii anlicipai On of , the flbem expen- 
diture of ready cash— ^thc most intcn»stitlg consideration 
of the season lo a London tradp* — and which expen- 
diture every shopkeeper is dutifully auxious' to engross 
ns far ns possible to himself, a thousand different 
persuasivg devices are already filacarded and proftiscly 
exhibited. ‘ Christmas rrcsonls ’ fof ins a monster-line 
in the posters g}n tlic w'alls and in the shup-wimlows> 
Infantine apixjals in gigimtie type cover the boarding. 
‘Do, Fapa, Huy Me’ so-and-so; so-and-so bcdttg 
blotted out in a few hours by ‘ The New I’atgnt Wig,* ' 
BO tliat the appeal remains a perplexing pu^s^le 
aifoctlbnate parents, till both are in t?4W^ 
o«t by a third poster, announcing the saut’ifich^ ' 
1^,000 gipsy dq^s andw'intor mantles at leiit. -ibiMI V 


liaif thc^ cost-price^ Cheap Cfiiristmas 
part of ct^cry liooksdlor’s display; 

dra^ra’VlndowL and .sl»n4' 

•poles in the dootway's. ilieiw arc- 
'•loitres, and c^dplabra; 
lioste, and' Btufimmgem ■jewblleiyifc^.;ini!yj^^ 
as well ai <>hrlstm«ib ftimUure fov 
beidifred , ,fot the^ ; f 
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prodigious activity, toking time liy ihe.foreloc]^; ox& The bubble tepufatio& cmtweighs the love dT lucre, iiud 
pctol^ng thei^ im^epy adyertiting vans eat in every ^ iifhc is satisfledwitb his barg^ who slmll complain? 
(Ui^tfon, iVeighted with of their ^ appropriate Hapny is tlub batched: who has Wn enabled to, purchase 
Ciirlstmas garb-^|3|pbrew harness for a Chri84ia0 fos- a prize^/Sw^he is not disposed to hide his candle under 
tiral* ,. l^ese ate a few of the bro^ palms thus eariy .a bushej. If he Ijave room in front of his shop, he will 


tiral* l^ese ate a few of the bro^ palms thus eariy a bushef. If he have room in front of his shop, he will 
striitehed forth to^catch a«sbare vf the goldeji show^ tetlier |^s dear bargain, during the short hours^of day- 
to fall. light, to a post in front of his doorway — where, a good 

Bht thes^ and such as these are very mmor and sub- fat ox being a special favourite wdth the puoUc, he is 
e^ihatd preparations* Eating and. drinking, after all, patted and petu^ by them as they stop Ju groups to 
arb the.Cmef and Jkra'mount obligations of the Chx'st- admire his vast |»*opprtioiis. The unwieldy beast, 
:'tn&8 se^qp.* As the^ month grows oldPer, the great oniamented with ribbons and favours, gazes moodily' 
gastfondmic anniversary is heralhed at* every turn hy ai-ound him, now plucks a moutliful of hay, and now 
signs nJ^re abundant and less cquii^cal. Among the utters a sonoi'jus bcllow-ra lament for the pastures of 
dealers in eatables, one and all of whom arc now putting hif calfljjood. ^ 

^ in thOir sickles ibr the halyest, the grocer, who is inde- Let us now transport ourselves to Covent Garden on 
pendent of the weather, leads off thq, dance. Long the eve of Christtnas-week. It i^ late on Friday niglit, 
beforec'he liotty and the mistletoe have come to town, and to-morrow is the last Saturdays tharket before 
he has teceiv^ his stock of Christv^ias fruit, on tlie CJiristinas-dax. The market, which for tho last two 
sale or which, it may be, the profit or loss of the whole months has been redolent of the dJEinp odour of the sere 
yearns , trade is depending. For monlhe past, he hgs^ and yellow, leaf, is now to blossom in a few short hours 
been npeupied at every leisure hour in breaking to ^wlth renewed brilliancy. The bells of the city have not 
.pieces the rotey mass of conglomerate gravel, dirt, yet struck tiie hours of midnight, when from the various 
stielAi, and fruit wdiich, under the designation of avenues which leiul into Covent Garden, the sound of 
><mi:raU4s, came to him from the flocks; and it is not before wdiools is hepd on all sides, and a continuous' stfeaiu 
ho bos got rid of noar^baJf the gross wcigkt, that the of carts and wagons pours into the open spacer wliieh, 
indispensable currants are fit to meet the eyes of the in less than an. hour, is rendered impassable- to any 
' public. TtiCs is one of the nuisances of his trade, and but adventurous foot-i>a6sengers. At the first glaiu'e, 

, forms a ceremony which, lis every housekeeper knows the whole burdqp of the numberless wains appears one 
well enough, is but* indifferently performed after nil. mass of evergreens; it looks as though Birnara Wood 
The currants, tolerably cleanM and professionally had actually come to Dunsiiiane. Immense quantities 
moistened, occupy a conspicuous place In Irisi window, of holly and fir, with here and there a bough of laurel, 
along with the various sorts 'of raisins — Sultanas, shew the demand of Jhe Loudoners for winter verdure. 
Muscatels, and Valcncms — date#, pMnes, preserves in The mistletoe-bough, which has hung like an-'inverted 
pots, an^ candied lemons and spicoti, built up in the gooseberry-bush from the old apple-tree all the summer 
Tnojpt attractive and gaudy piles and pyramids, edged long, and u fine specimen of w'hich is good at this nick 
sound wift boxois^^of foreign confections, adorn€d with of time for half-a-gainea, to say nothing of the kissing, . 
admirable specimens of the lithographic art, and all which wo don^t i)rcsumc to valu(j, appears this year ^ 
ticketed in clean new figures at astonishingly low prices, in quantities truly enormous, and, wo should think, 
The gin-shops, or, to speak. more politely, the wine- nuprecedented. The market now presents a noisy and 
vaults, now be^n to brush up. They wash and interesting spectacle. The bawling and roaring of 
yarnisU over their soiled paint, cleanse Ibo outsides drivers, the backing^^IVaflis to make room for privileged 
and decorat^ .the insides of their faded saloons ; and ncw-comers, the chaffering of dealers, who are not at 
CChcocting new combinations of fire-Avator, )»roparo for iill Siigry, passionute as they seem, the grzjppling feet of 
c' thirsty wverty new incentives to oblivious iutenipc- Jiorses, and fifty minor sounds, perplex tlie ear, as much 
.rahce. Every third-rate inn and back-street public* as tlje dim vision docs the eye, of dark figures lliuing 
. house is the centre and focuc( of a goose-club, the rapidly about hither and thither, by the light of a bun- 
onnouncemeDt of which stares you in the face twenty dred lanterns constantly dodging upland down, and the. 

' ii'meiSn^ course of a day’s walk. They o'aSj their stcatly glare of the gas overhead. In the midst of all this 
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wift boxois^^of foreign confections, adorn€d with of time for balf-a-gainea, to say nothing of the kissing, . 
ible specimens of the lithographic art, and all which wo don^t presume to value, appears this year ^ 


h} k^gOpsc; aUif’by iooreasing his weekly dole, ho may to market, are ta^nsferred to new proprietors, ^and are 
besides the gn^se, a couple of .bottles of spirits, already off, most of them without breaking bulk, to 
Tjjjs ofi geese and gin takes place on difieront quarters Sr the town. Long before the dawn, 

CbriStmaiheye; lind in large working establishments, t^ie din has ceased altogether, and the cause of it has 
whi^ gofwe-<dub' a favourite institution, and vanished. The traders of the market are mostl^ ou the 


whore, part, the innkeeper is nSt allowed ,spot before four o’clock, and are now active in preparing 

to inQd4l^ choice of the birds is jlecided by the. the show oft winter fruit which is to adorn the tables pf 
teow of ;ihe di^, tli%, thrower of tffe highest cast the wealthy in the coming festival. Before ten o’cldck, 

> ha^h|f c^ce* We will drop in at the hour th# arcade is id trim. for visitors and customers,, and a 

add yitess the oonsummaliou of One pf tempting array of all . that the depth of can 

^ ; . ■ produce is rai^^; in artistic order., Th^e ire apples , 

f ' ’ ^ cattle-show ind^aher , of all hues auA siaes^ among Which the brown russet, the 

.^half a ton weight Igks- golden bob, the,''Blhstoa pippInB,. W pretbminent.' 

the losds ■ Amongthepears are Uie hdire wintoi;-p^ tjhedelinlnus 
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whicli nature neyevgay^ tiiein $ flawers dut IVom cololire4 
paper, flowers modelled li^wax, flowers of tinted* cotton* 
fabrics, floorers Carreddellbatelv/rom turnips and beet- 
root — all in bri^hlr and brilliant eontrast wjth tllb dark- . 
^een holly and the tfero and russet hue of theVinter 
fruit. Ko^withstanding this artifleial att(;;rnpt at golour, 
the show iq^on the whole, much more suggestive to the 
palate than captivating to the eye. You cannot help 
noticing a prodigious number of sapling flrs, some trans- 
planted into pots, and trained, cropped, and clipped into 
regularsliapes for Christmas-trees ; most of these are sold 
naked as brought to market, but some few are loaded 
with fruit, oranges, lemons, and clustered grapes, and 
liberally adorned with itpitative flowers and ^^atlfti. 
The confectioners purchase these trees, and load the 
brandies with choice delicacies under various disguises, 
and will present each member of a customer’s family 
with an appropriate token of affectionato ^CMiiombrance. 
This- practice of pluming fruit from the C'hristmas- 
troe, which is growing more and more prevalent in 
English families) is of German origin, and is said to* 
owe its increasing popularity in England to the custom 
of the royal family, whoso Christmas-tree is pretty 
sure to ba fully described in the fashionable Jouriiala^ 
But we must leave the market to the custoinersi) 
who are now thronging in, and pursue our way east- 
ward. The weather is precisely in tiAt condition 
which any alteration wouhf improve^ close, warm, 
and* wet, with a drizzling rain, and witliout the 
remotest sign of what every butcher, lishinongcr, and 
poulterer is praying for — a frost. But every phase of 
the weather has its peculiar plienomena in this critical 
season ; one is visible in tlic spare and comparatively 
Lenten aspect, as yet, of tlic buicbers’ sliops. They ajc 
afraid to sxposc to show thdr prize-meat ; and the fat 
cattle, though probably all by this time slain, arc left 
, hanging in the slaughter-house. So the butchers make 
an extra show wdth evergreens and saw-efust, and a few 
— only a few —prize-sheep, whose broad backs l^ar* 
their liistory inscribed in inch-long characters, declaring 
where and by Mdiora they weA'. bi^aiid fed. In a few 
hours, they will be cut up, and tlicn you may leiirii, if 
you like# fh^i^ similar labels, by whom each joint 
bo eaten. That smart-looking countryman yonder, 
standing on the kerbstone, he with the green w'idc- 
awake, cutty Brhock-frock, corduroy breeches, and 
short, lieavy high-lows, is another of the phenomena 
whose appearance hero is due to warm weather in 
winter. Crowding and fluttering round his feet arc a 
group of fifty hungry ducks, whom he, their*cautious 
owner, has not dared to kill, lest in so doing Iw slmuld 
kill hi% profits ; so,' three days agoi he brought his 
gobbling friends olive to market, and has already 
reduced their npmber to one-haflf.^ Tho famished 
birds are peeking desperately at a few grains of barley 
which he occasionally dispenses from his pocket in 
honxBopatluc doses, merely to keep themftom stray- ^ 
iug away^. Ho is intent on doing business^ hear him : 
(Duck-rdeMtler hquitur) ‘ Sure to be IVcsh, marm— all 
olive, ycui see; kill *em when you want ’em — pick Und 
clibose A^upleibr three-and-six, say three bob, marin. 
Kill for you? Certainly, marra. Which is your 
flincy, marmf Hoi I see you knows wmt a duck is. 
Herfc, dilly !' dilly I come and be ' killijd, you fool. - 
Th<hs^ maarto, tbot!a the way w© doos U, 
tifte#* ybu te®. Stejb lot m© put ’em, in %kf 

bftl&^t; they’ll a© apples oyttg? as 

—thetas it SpM 
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cdnftonted by an enormous serried plmlatue, fell flfty 
ya*^ inyolid depth, of way wonil spit-doOmed ; 
wamlling ;,iv(^ily forwards, * their mungry IWW' 

afolt in ^0 air, and evtiry feather sodden with rootet|«^" 
and dyed to the hue of Ijondon muddO Cnlik© thm 
rcnowncA ancestors, guardian fowls of Rome, they 
hffeo not *a^ syllable say for themselVes. . 

mortal milis liave tlie Mrhole troop of nearly 100#* 
waddled paiiflTully sinCe,' by the cold starligftt, they 
werq^ roused from their roost, and compelled to sally i 
forth under ihf conduct ^jf tlie driver, who,»armed with, j 
a wand ten feet long, which answers his purpose better, i 
than any dog, with^whom the geese would ine)(itably ' 
da battle, Ims undertaken tho patient and difficult task 
of consigning them to. their iinal frkgid and patron, ; 
the poulterer. .Jle has to enter London, and pick the 
wholaway to Ids destination through suh^-streete and* 
by-ways, in orde^ to eseapo cMlision with cans and 
omnibuses, which would make short work wijjli his 
intractable floc^k. The whole regiment are completely i 
exnausted by the long march; eacli one presents a 
sorry spcctjicle of individual distress with ^mply 
crops and parclied throats, heads erect and gasping 
for air, they look wildly round, and press feebly yet 
hurriedly c«i, without Emitting the slightest. sound. 
*If a single ‘ quack ’ would sav<rtlio Capitol, it would 
not he uttered. These unfortunate cand^iates for a 
fellowship with sage and onions, to obtain which 
they miiKt be plucktMl as a priparatory step, arb 
bred and Irfimiid with a view -to this especial pro- 
motion in Epi\ Sitnd liainaiilt Forests, whence whole 
arniies are dcspatched^n di*ad and living detachments, 
at JSlichaelinas aiisl Christmas? A good portion of 
them die a patnf^'s doatli on their native soil, and. 
escaiw the misery of such a jourUoy as these have 
urtdergiue; but vast numbers, are every year, CKipeciallJ^ 
when the weather is ^ufavourable •tor killing, con- 
demned to execute a forced |j[jarch upon the (iapital, 
wliere they operate as a coqfs da resarve^ awaiting tho 
exigencies of the poulterer, whoso knife, like the sword 
of Damocles, bangs suspended ovp their heads, with 
this difference', however, that it is ‘sure tos fall and to 
slay. It is no unusual thing to meet the drover of this 
feathery herd strung round the waist with half-a-dozen 
di.^aldod travellers, who, from ticeitlcnt or weariness, 
have broken down on the way. 

On account of the weather, and the four clear days 
which #iavG yet to elapse before Christmas, Saturday’s 
market is, comparatively speaking, but a flat affair, and ' 
presents nothing particiflai .y worthy of roconl, Sun* 
day comes on with a di*lil)--*oloured skjf friu;^d 
fog, and dripping with occttsional warmtshowers. 'The 
Ashers and fleshers fret at their (tevotions, and pAy fbr , 
seasonable jveather. The sky is^ear at eventide, tuid '' 
^tlic stars shine out. Vain promise! Monday ia ten 
times worse — not a breath of igr stirs — the wbple vast 
city is s^tUiiig in one warm vapour-bath— i-tho ther- - 
.mometer stands almost at ‘temperate,’ and teu 
walk wets you ftitougli in spite of your umbteilfit^ , 
now or never is the time for display, and .J^^b bOfe^ 
everything Into fair daylight, such os it Is. 'Wi© 
toe -boughs which everywhere droop penaiiiili, 
cometeiblcs are to be sold, are dnppiugr 
ai|d every milk-white berry scctns 
; G^^g«)^r8,ftahmq(l^ra,^dilrttitca«ta «^ 
in greenery; but^’Hpjfnre bi^sy iwl 
hiveet, unf«eking)%anl^) and'amt)^^ 
ing 

giSfler Mils’ kibe of 

for pirn-pudding) m wuU ’ 
iSl ppt^pd flruit foir the desdsM* - 
la built jn with # u . ^ 
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than tofee one. oiit of ton equally good 
red at his own <lo6r* I'he appreciation 
liiis made Mr Pluck’s fortune,, as it has 


mometer aown to 47. * JiLti 111 goofi iiiiio^ycc, way aie maun inc lorrunos or uiousanus oesuics. ^ 

%iopke6pers ; '^people must oat, that’s one comfort.’ But wo must' leave the poulterer to his tniffic, and 
We w^'nt something besides ' butcher-fneat for our the butcher, and fishmonger, and grocer, and fruiterer, 
Christmas dinitck*. iet us be ofl‘ to the poultr^r’s, and all who luive delicacies to sell, not forgetting the 
aiul see wKat he has got • toeslioV. Vc shall come confectioner, who, up to the eyes in iMiste, is5-uli*eady 
upon liicS just round the corner.* Here we are. Verily, preparing tiro Twelfth-cakes for flis Christinas-clay. 
' the Aqhole house is feathered one huge bird, They siiy thdt these cakes Inst from year to year, and 
tlie fabulous roc of the Arabian Tab's. The list of tftat oijc whieli fails to go of in ’52 m.iy meet with a 
them defies alR our skill in ornithology. Numbers customer in ’53. Wo know nbtlung about that, but 
th^re are that we know, and as many ^lat are strangers w c do know ax‘yoiing artist wlio has been at work for 


we saw in the same place a couple of years bn^k. Christiv;is-day, bright with sunshine rind slightly ' 
Above the swans arc bitterns, herons, hawks ; hero a^ «frosty, rises upon London very miicli like a Sunday, and 
pcacqpk, aud«tliere a gigantic crane, besides a raven, the strect-f in tlu; morning are throngi'd by the same 
ancPan'ecctmtrio collection of birds never intended to bauds of stenrly clnireh-goers answxTing tlie call of the 
^et^n, but which arc only hung up aloft to impress paiish bells. Pull service takes place in all the Sihurches, 
tbe spoetator with the jndisputable fact, tlait the whole which arc profusely docorjitcd with boughs of evergreen, 
of the tribes of the atv are under the potent enchant- Christmas anlljjeins are sung, and Christmas jwrmons 
ment and 4 '.ubject to tlic de8iK)tic beck and bidding of are preachen, and Clu-istian cliarity is urged on holialf 
Mr Pluck—ubd very proper too. Grouse, pheasaiils, of the i>oor. ^Serinou over, we are templed by the 
partridges, and wiW-fowl hang in cOuiilless numbers wecithcr to wdiet our appetite with a walk of an hour 
from the toprtiost fl' or down to thtjj pavement; tlirough the city, in the course of which utb encounter 
pigeons in dense dead flocks ; and si.\ llwushcs, and a hundred diircront groups, bound unmistakably for 
larks bundled together by tiioMieck*in bulky tassels, the tlinner-table of some hospitable host: charming 
i to frifigo the solid bl^Jist-work of «i)l licked geese an<l young lasses, with little wdiity-brown parcels held hc- 
turkeys, which, with heads danglin|f in silent raws, lie tivecii finger anil thumb at one comer, and containing 
close jammed in fleshy phalanx upon the groaning the new ribbon which is to make its first appearance on 
jliop-boi^ds. Hares in. legions, and rabbi tsMiy d>c the fair neck at to-day’s party ; cider matrons carrying 
warren, lino theValls or ban} from the ceiling; and their spick-ai^-span-iicw caps in pin-i’astened packets , 
among them here and’tjiere the bright fenthors of the a shade larger; now-married couples, the husband with 
mallard give a touch or colour to the dense masses of hi%, young wife’s satin shoes sticking out of his coat- 
brown and gray!* Gorged as the wliole place is witli the |)ockct behind, and some fiimsy mystery in tissuc-iiiqicT 
denizens of the air, the forest, tlie fen, and the farmyard, in Ids hand, and iSflt Inftf hidden, as he thinks it is, 
you are not Ibr a nionietit to suppose that the store iK'forc beneath his coat, with which he dares npt cover it for 
your ej’os is anything more than a moi^c indiiMtion of the foaSr of a crush. Besides these, there iito If^^ ^-ers’ clerks, 
proprietor’s doings in the way of business. J.icst you witii undeniable hhutk bottles swathed in broivn paper, 
fhOuldfali into the simple error, that all this is all he and pushed up tightly under the, left armpit, swagger- 
can do, ho politely informs you in a placard a yard long, ing along as proudly as though bin No. 12 in their own 
tlmt he has levied a contribution upon the county of cellar iverc crammed wdth fif'.y dozen, and never dream- 
Nbrfijlk for thousands of turke 3^8 and tens of thqasands ing tliut every passer-by is cogniwini^ of their threc- 
of geese, winch arO bound, under a heavy penalty, to Iks and-sixpenny pureliasc. Suddenly w c find ourselves 
delivered within a given time.^ Think of that 1 and in in a crowd, and, going with the stream, are borne into 
iUe ,melnwh&' look around you, and see what is going thapentte of a liiullitude tisscmblcd ruiiud the ciitranco 
on.' Svhile you are gazing, the birds are going off* by to a stablo-yard, over which *18 painted in ^^igantic 
w^le oovej^s. i*oopJe with empt)' baskets are throng- letters on a broad white slieot ; ‘ Welcome to tlio C’hrist- 
ing in, and folks warn baskets full arc crowding out. mas 4^’east ; ’ and Underneath, ‘ God loveth a cheerful 
IJook at tlwfc stout ^w'oman tottering under the weight jfiver.’ ' Within are tents surmounted with banners 
of pirid’ three j;eese, a hare, and a brace of inscribed with texts of Scripture, enforcing the duty 

ph^Sf^s^ to saygotht^of a BUckiug-iNg,atlliffed with of benevolence, and inviting the poor to erd^y its 
beforifig a sprig of rcd-berricd holly in his,' fruits. Christian charity is doing its work by whole- 
mou0^ W^h'his eye kupwingly mpdell^ to n w ink, as' sale. Crowds of the poor and ill-fed populate are 
.welhe, maki^ faces at tlK) destiny which has staeaming ln, directed by a numerous b^d of policemen, 
tltc 8]^fe. Next come a jolly -looking and numbers are coming out loaded witli (k#good old 
biitlmv boy las heels carrying a basket filled English' fare pf roast b^ iond plum*pudding» to say 

With gets into a cab, iwd the nothing of te#enpugh for a wecdc’scopsmnption. Trotty 

Ixiijf his basket; to tlm top, moii^sj VtK^kiathet^^itUaiShistribc; and every man, woman, 

" " ■ thp off* they go* , Ino and iffiild is armed with plate, dish, ^In, or jug, for 

a'Cart fuU of the reception of. dole,,>hich 

" ‘ p#' <^/4h#3ifiifoe«se ' 'ftom owe 'in till Jafo'fo fdte.e’Vetdiia^^iiud 

renders''. that pmftWhr. eontrgst' 
y to ;jdl' fXk wi 
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of proximate Kcvf and Cathay^ nyd heaped for |inal 
sncriflcc upon inyriatls dv festive, boards. I^ondoik 
is novr iiMdoors* aad * paniciilarly engaged.’ Here and 
tliero an otiiiiibuft •and< a cab tattle nloyg tlf^ paved 
road to tlio unwonted music of their own echi\s, and 
for houra they have almost undisputed pas’scti^ibn of 
the ont-(io§r w^orlX • ^ * 

After dinner, WC' arc tempted again to the seoho of 
the poor man’s feast. Introduced l»y a friend and 
snbscriderr wo manage to make onr way into the 
princii;jl leiit^ whure, in the course of the day, liuudreds 
have, dined upon suhatanthil fare, of which tlio odours 
yet remaining arc 8ufflci<|nt evidence. TUc place is one 
bower of canvas and foliage, ^pon a platibnp at diie 
end, a merry-faced orator is resounding the praises 
of- a certain inestimable personage, aiftidst the cries of 

* Jicar, liear 1’ and the uproarious bravos of the auditors. 

I'ho n)crry-facod gentleman subsides ^th a general 
round of applause, ar^l the incstinmble^persoiiage eouies 
forward to acknowledge the compliment.* Shade of 
h'athcr Christmas ! it is the veritable fc^iycr liimselll 
the prince of cooks, habited in his kilcln?u garb, his 
handsome fiice gleaming with exiTciso and good-lmniour. 
See hos> politely he bow's to Ins humble friend s,#.'ind 
hear if you can, for we can’t, how ha'ndsomely kc 
repudiates all claim to the praise so l^v^ily bestowed, 
by the former speaker. a hand of niusic strikes 

up, .and M. Soyer rushes njtti the l^itcljcn, and \vc, 
mindful of certain annual anthems, iii winch we ;uc 
pledged to take a. part in ihe homo eivele, KTiffnble 
through the motley crowd, and retrace our steps 
honiew'ards. 

The (luiot that reigns all the afternooi^and evening 
throughout the city is etfeetually broken before niid- 
night, by which time tlio streets arc jiopulous again 
w'ith groups of well-dresseil visitors returning to their 
homes, noisy with mirth or Jieavy w^jlli wine; these 
j-eelining in irab or Inivkney, and those loudh^ chattering 
on the paveim ut, ami beguiling the walk with je§,t or 
song. The rumble of wbecls n^l the merry mareli of 
foot-passengers continue for the part of the night, 
and as they fjwlc away into silence, (lid Father Christmas 
vanishes ingPlw morning mist. • 

Wc cun hardly close these desultory sketches of 
Christmas-time without some brief allusion to the 
flaj’ after Christmas, wliicb, through every nook and 
cniimy of the great Jlnhel, is kiiowm and r<*e<»gniscd as 

* IJoAing-day ’ t-iIic day (umsecrated to fxt/cshevisfif when 
nobody, it would almost seem, is too promJ to licg, and 
wduMi everybody wlio docs not Ix'g is exi)eefed to play 
the almoner. ‘ 'fie up the knocker— say y<wi’r^..sick, 
you n«e dead,’ is the kest advice jicjiliaps that could be 
given in sucli cases to any man w'ho has a street-door 
and a knocker upon it. Now is your time to nvike out 
a new' list of occupations, and to iJeconie acquainted 
w'ith all the benefactors wdiose good offices you have 
been enjoying all the year through without one thought 
of the gratitude you owe them. Dab the first is the. 
sweeps of course, who must be paid over again for 
swoephig your chimneye. Half fearing that iHsyou 

may get a smoky house tbr the rest of the 
year, you cousent for the sake of your lunM, and ho is 
off. You sit-dolvn to breakfast, an<f with the first 
pHce of toast (NMoes dab^tho second. Yoji glaiice out of 
the window, and see a Couple of Jong eoaUnl varlets 
bearing battetedrFreacb-hornst and you cheerfully 
bestow imatlier shilling <m the minstrels, as you suppose 
-Of the wett^nd dismal nights. They are off to. the next 
ddoi?, and boTora you have drOnk yoUr stmm9 enpeohies 
dabXhe ihhd-^the;. turncock wants 
. YbW^ iwyW UkOtvUh if 

eumlMh'tes the sahi^jwifth anff WveS/yon' 
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I aequaintanOe' 
ybg in the nlibctionate ‘desire of drinking yottrdmalth 
‘ at this jUut season.* Dab the sc^ntJi— * Whit ! 
waits u^in? -1 ga^ tho fallow a skilling just now^’ 
**^cs,*«ir,* says Bett>^ * buSvtfiem fellers had no riglit. to 
it.’ Here Jhc leader and spokesman pf the band#f 
genuine waits*niakes his appearance, bowing and scrap- 
ing nt the parlour-iloor: ‘ Sorry to iwb^rxxdOy sir, but ours - 
is the gennii'e waits, sjf. 'J’liat there gagg what, you 
subscribed, sir, only gees a collccfln’ — tliey n^ver plays 
notliin’ ; tliiy ain’t musicians, only thievin’ scamps as 
robs honest, men. ^You rek’lcH't my vice, sir, a. wishin’ 
of you a merry Christmas niij a happ^y new year,* Of 
course you recognise his ‘ vice,’ for he bellows as loud 
as he did last Wed nesdiiy at miilnight, imd of coursef 
too, you pay tho s^^iilling over aj|riin. liafftho cl|:hth is 
the lamp-lighter, who enlighlcns you on the sulgeGt of 
pds l.'irge merits and small pay. Dab the ninth is the 
gtoeer’s boy, who is followed by a shoal of dabs in 
n‘gular succession, coinprising every me^tionable trade, 
until at length your patience being exhausted, and^our 
sinall-changc! at the same low ebb, you rush desperately 
into a grcidcoat and out of tliP house, and leav^ Betty 
to fight the battle of bakshrAh ns well as slic can, 
which -she generally does victoriously by declining to 
shew a froi% to tho enemy, and leaving the dabs to 
come as 8lo\vTy as they choose to Jhe unwilling convic- 
tion, lluit ‘ i^s qp use kuocking^ii^he door any nioro.* 


q i)t) ^ r 5^11 K ! 


Da Hancock mei^ions a fisli (the loricaritf^ which creeps 
ui)on all-fours in the beds of rivers. This little finny 
<fuadr«i>ed has a very singuhjr appearance, ingiipon 
its four stilts, w'liicli%ro produced iliy a bony ray fti 
front of its pectoral tins, ami of the next pair to them. 
Tlio oiUidUhys^ a Brazilian iSh, w'alks in this w'«y for 
miles in search of water, when, as •ften happens, the 
pool in which it lives is dried up. Tho cUiiibiug perch 
QlWm scaiuhnft) not only ere(*ps along Hie shore, but 
ascends trees, in search of the crustaceans upon which 
it feeds. It is found in Traiiquebar. U must liave 
some difiieulty in ascending the faii-jx-ilms, if it were 
not provided witli numerous little spines or thorns upon 
its fins, by me.'ins of which it susiK'iids itself w^hiist 
ciimlipiig, u«kig them like hands. In addition to tliCKse 
peculiarities, it has the power of folding up both dorsal 
and anal fins, when iidl '> sing them: and thus.it lite- 
rally puts its hands in Jts pocket, for depdfeits them 
in a cavity in its body, provided by i^ture on purpose 
toraceivc them when they are not needed for progrrasion. 

Nor ar^? those x>ockets, or toughs, peculiar to the . 
elimbiiig perch — the land-crabs also possess them. 
With respect to the latter, anatonwsts were fbrmeriy 
puzzled^to account for tho^fact^of onUiiols Whose" 
mode of ro.spiration is by gills, bang able to ekist .so 1 
long as they ilh out of the water, without iqjurytOJ|iW 
organs; bnt a hTcuch iiaturtlist first, and 
hJilne Kdwards, discovered a cavity, of 


a small quantity of water is kept in 
thoig gills otxtasionaUy. 'i’lio 


this tribe, has more than one poqkot 


hat purpose. Ang|[ier siKicies, the has 

ferent but cqufil^PiuriQus appartttw«"-*'a siU^' 
Substaffae, by int^ans Of which tUb aukial 
with the. Uioistgrc Toquired ' ‘ ’ 

•Kirby A^riiarks,* tkjrt Q 
tribes, ^ would not s<d>ara|b 
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wniortuko a thorough (exploration <)f the courjtries 
watered by the riycr l^Wdalena, in Southl Amcrics^ 
in respect to their hotaiicah zoological, and geological 
produi'-ts •/ and the government are to be urjged l\> accede 
to their proposition. The Hudson’s Bay CJompany intend 
to compljcte the survey of the northegi cwasttjlino of 
America, of which there are about 400 miles that havij 
not yet been laid down on maps ; and they arc going 
to send Mr Rae, with two boats, to do the work. The 
expedition is to start from York Factory next June, 
travel *9 Chestcrtield Inlet, cross over to and descend 
Back Kiver,' juid then follow the .western coast of 
Boothia as far as 72 degrees, which ii»* probably the 
most northerly point of .the American continent, lllie 
route lies across the locality of the north magnetic 
pole, ami observations will he made tr>> determine what 
change of position has taken T)lii('e since it was disco* 
vored by Sir James Ross in 1831. If ^he season be 
favour.al>le, Mr Rae c.ipects to be back at York Factory 
by the end of September; if not, he is jf’cpared to • 
winter wJuTever frost aiid foul weatlier may detain hiiift 
Here may he mentioned the supplemehtat instalment 
of news brought by Captain Inglefield from the arctic 
legions. Ho wont out in the Isabel steamer, a siiiall 
^ ssel of MO tons, equipped by Lady Franklin, and 
aw'ay four months, Tn that time h^ i «(lo a careful 
si‘arcli at the extremity of^allin’s Bay; and found 
ri'iison to believe it not to be a bay, \nit a vast strait 
uniting tlu‘ North Sea with the groat Tolar basin, for 
he sailed 120 miles further to the nor^U than anv %ne 
else in that region: ho saw open wa* ^ Jliohcnd ?ff 
{Smith’s {J)und, and got a ^ glimpsed of '.iff Tolar Sea; 
and on tlie other side of the buy the appeSrimccs were 
Biicli as to lead to the supposition of Ui'ceiiland beifcg 
an i^laiulK If, as is contemplated, he should make 
another attempt next year, passing between Spitzbergen 
, mill Nova /cmbla, ho ‘will have a chance, of finding the 
shortest way across to Beliriug’s Strait. Happen 
what may, we shall rob that mysterious north of its 
s<;ereis before many years arc ovijr. 

Besides the undertakings ncrcinj^fore mentioned as 
promoted by the British AssociatTon, they intend to 
eoutinno thi^r scfirch of the sea bottom by dredgfhg ; 
to get government — ^if they can—* to connect wdtli the 
survey of tlie (iulf- stream an examination of the 
JlBblogy and botany of that current, and also of the 
temperature of the sea ro.und the shores of the British 
Islands;’ ‘to take into consideration the methods of 
cooling air for the ventilation otv huilding.s in tropi- 
cal climates by meelianical processes ; ’ aiuP to form 
*a systematic collection of the agricultural •statwtics 
of Gre*t Britain.’ Nd lack, therefore, of good work 
and manifold for the coming" yey. May it all bo 
aceomidished ! . . • 

The Society of Arts, too, are not going to sleep. 
They have just issued the first number of a journal in 
which they propose to publish a weekly summary of, 
■Bcicntific iirogress; it is S-step towards •inking Uhe 
records of /acts and, phenomena more complete, more 
.eoutinunusi and more convenient tlian At prcsftit’ 
They hav^so put forth theh^st of * subjects for pre- 
miums,’ of which a mSy be selected as sample. 
For tlie btist essay on saltan iron ore-^-fcl the dis- 
covery in England or any ^iUsh possession of plum- 
bago— for the discc^iy of new fuOl whidlt slmU 
occu# lets spacer ^ be oj; oW^oiglit th*^ afiy now 

in use, without lUminution In tho amoimt of boating , 
Tiower, or liability to injure metals in 
for Australian wine,, And dried, wdiU lVom afi^^ 
colony,* which may sucJessfuIly cotfipetA 
liroiigUt from the Heditewaneaiit4*^ the ^ 

of cotton from any of otpf cdloi^es ih I^apAi.W; 
^ustTAlAsia'-for ^wo topSiPf Any 
oable to 'ttUvthe purposes 
and,, equally ‘ cheap»' atroJogi ' Ahd 
. montS'to machinery, architecti^,php^AB?«j^^ 


15cks, lensos, candles, besides a long list 6^ other Sub- ' 
jecta copnected with art, trivle, AU 

til j coromuiycatiohs and urficlos lie to be sent In 

^siof March 1858. In addition, the Soclqly'^0%1^' 
‘the Swiney Prize’-— L. 100 contained iwA goblet W/ttifev 


‘ the Swiney Prize’— L. 100 contain^ iwA gobjet of 
same va'Kio — for the * best ppblislied«work on juriSpru- JI 
iAicef tlhit branch ^wliicll specially relates tp ai*t aitd), I 
mnnufactuses;’ and a ‘special prize ’o£ L.50, |for 
best essay ott the history and management of literary,. ^ 
Sci«3jntific, and Mechanics’ Institutions ; and •especially^ 
how far, and in what manner, they may d>e ^developed , 
and combined, so as Ao promote the moral* wpllbeing ! 
and industry of tjie country.’ Let the enteiprising' 
and the industrious take heart, and shew that they have 
skill and ingenuity enough tv lake the field and kpep 
it against all c(*»ncvs. ' 

There is one' subject which excites « cons iienibi;^ 
interest ainon;! (,ir luiirnod biJiies — nameljt, tno 
mise of domiciliating them all under one rAolf as 
•iiy,i mated in the Queen’s is])ecch, and iu the state- 
ments made in the House recently by l^ir Disraeli* 
Tliey — the learned bodies— arc discussyig the proba*. 
bilitics with more or loss of contentment, accordiilg tb‘ 
circumstAiicos. Some look forward to being ass^mblM , 
in a Royali)r National Institute, as their conjHres ate 
'in Paris, as an ni'ccssion of ^u)tS)ur, and an increase to 
their means of usefulness; others, findin^lV f beraselves 
well-oir in their present quarters, regard sucli oji 
eventuality as seriously dctiimen'iil to their rearwl- 
fare ; while otb»«-«. who %*c not '-share in the proposed 
imion. arc* CO . ..liiiVe volciiNj,)e8 of iudignution, 

Avliich hAak out at ^ a straii^c fashion, but, ^s 
yet, perfectly ImraiU'ss. ft is •clear, however, that if 
the locality is to Im at Kensington, whore the govoru- 
nient have recently made a largo purchase of land with 
the su^3lu8 from the ExhibiUon, it wdU ho ,t(> far 
to ho gciuTally availJble or acceprlblo. Mjaiiwhilo, 
one of our societies has jus|^ resolved on ftacriticing 
onc-half of its income in a vain /attempt td prove* 
tluJt the study of antiquities is a poptlar ptudy. They 
will see their error by ami by. 

Not for many years has a more womiy award of 
medals been made, than that of the Royal jjcicty at 
their anniversary on St Andrew’s Day. Oro was to 
that estimable old man, Humboldt, to whom the whole 
circle of natural knowledge is so largely ImtcoTctl. 
Though the veteran is in his ci{^i|y-fourth yoar^ it is a. 
satisflJction ‘vh know that the honoul: has not come , 
too late. The second was to Professoir Stokcs„ of Cani-^^ 
bridge^ w'hoso rcscarchctw/iito the phenomena of 
arc among the most import., ut of the day ; th#Bi^1te’' 
Mr Jo\ile .of Manchester, for his nolAleas impdr^t;t^3‘ 
investigations of heat, and other branches of ptiysipslif^' 
science tlilrcwitl^ajionnectcd ; fiid the foturtjh to 
Huxley, a yiJui^g and able naturalist, who wiw'A!ttiiCbc^.'i 
to the exTKiditiori that surveyed part of the j 


to the expedition that surveyed part of the 
seas in tne lUitthmalce. Besides tBs tengible^^jf4^5i 
, stratiou, the S^iety have chosen, as foreign ittAbOT' 
their ancient corpt)ration, licmiault and 
Paris, Lamont of Munich— uf Scottish 
IJ. Peirce of Cambridge, Massachusetts.' 
a distinguished astronomer, and the first Atn^pan,ytr|ili^ 
has Hgured on the foreign list of the 
l^wditch. ^ He will not bo the last, if ,the 
mvants continue. tj VscvVBntiflc lAk>hrs‘wlth assfW 
success as qf lofi^y^^rs. ■ Apropqs '^/'Amerk^ 
h«J befep engitM 'to' driiter' a 
tfolve' tectuwii* at ^'Xa^weU I»stit]|i|a 
ainf to: wAddod Another 

kkg ^jf W .givejiotjfte 

. Merit^fcO Odlbhel oiAA'' 
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ijhiii i'df the clipper- ships, for the vessels built at 
i Ah^cen citno fronf Ciiiiia with a car^?o of Jea, jind 
landed it» too, long' lifefonB the Yankee LiQhtn%ny»tAah 
liddystono. British skill is lutf. to Jj 6 
ifettten so easily- a^^Bonie folk imagine. There is talk 
of a new line of wican-stc^amers to start fn)iir Milford 
H^ven: they will not warIt*froiglft while the^SMsansdli 
Copper-works endure. Some idea of IluiUrade that 
already txists may lie formed from the Jfeport of the 
PeniusuUV and (Jtticntal Company. They have 
ono stoanjerxi eomprising 52,1.100 tons^ and It'oOO 
horse-power, and the sum of their royages every year 
Is fifty (imes round the globe ! The^Company employ, 
besides, 00,000 tons of sail-ships, and ,‘3000 seamen, in 
carrying their opals;- .inrl they give oetajpatiun and 
subaistcwxi to 100,00^0 persons and tlu^ families : and 
this oi^v onciconipany , among many, 

Jt* 
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Tnoi! stnndi'ht ill the; Murid yf snul, 

The peerless and the tVe-e ; 

All 1 in that regal soliftide . 

What thougIKs iilay eoiiic to thee! 

Tlitf rii'h, the proud, tin* great of earth, 

IVJay bend befori' ti»y throne ; 

But still ainWl the glitti'ring throng 
Thy hcai^' dist l)ea<i;done,.,i . 

The erov is' bright ft ^ ^ r 

The purple tv t!)< r.east : 

And eahu and siveet, to us beltov, 

Thou ‘ .sniildst as at rest.’ ^ 

IfSt though in sight oi MuiiriUules, c <• 

»Saeh 1 Sin lours high be^Aorn: 

I3(‘n(*iifli the roy^ robe may beat 
A he.art the most forlorn. 

The prai?e.s of tlic thoughtless erouds 
That deem thee half di\ ine : 

, JkiKvpoMei, and f,t:ne, and stores of uealth, 

I'J' These, noble one, arc thine : 

Yet t>ft 1 deem thy Ihoughfs re\ert 
Back, back by slow degr<'es, 

Til that dear time uhen one sweet tlowor 
Seemed fa^’I rf?- lar than these ; ^ 

’When loving hearts and gentle words, 

. Soft, kisses on thy hAiw, 

*Conl# give a deeper, purer joy 
ThaJiiall thy tridmjihs now. 

And when tlu^halls of crimson state 
Are riu'gitig with thy prwac. K 
J hear thee sigh through all the din ; . 

* Alas, those ^irly ilays T ^ 

And then%iue ey()s will flash with pride. 

And brighten tlirough thy tca^ ; 

And Ihou witt aland reiiCM-<‘d in strength, - 
From thoughts of those far years. 


• / 

^ Ay, ii 


Their light is i-ound thi pathway still, 
i A Messing and a sp/il, ' , 

A hallowed memory e|(‘r.morc — * 

And tlion wiU use it m ell. . * 

, use it well ! tliat when all else 
bounds hollow to thiiiv ear. 

Those saerc'd voices soft and low « 
May he for ever near. 


CltEKTINO-rL VNTS OK I’lni.OX. 

At Topari, V*^‘ ereeiiiiig-jdanls are as beautiful as tlu’\ 
arf various. Tli«‘v cover tlm stems of the loltie.si, tree^. 
shoot iUTOss the top branches, ^vtending from bram-h to 
br.'ineh and from ^tree to tree, over a continuous e.xti’ut of 
wood: bordering the forest -jiatlis, roofing with verdure 
and bloom the entire thicket, comjiletcly .slmtling, out the 
intense light and heat of the blazing .‘'iiu producing a 
profuse, varied, a,'-' rich mass of tlft* most liiMirions 
tiiit.s, the iiiUt'nse lig^ht shining through their ti-ansp,'ftnjit 
lV*aves; while their graceful tendrils liann in wrisath", fos_ 
tooiiing nafiire's loveliest a rhonrs- .-^drooping' yero.^s in 
garlands of gorgeous blossoms, red, yellow,- prirple, blue, 
aniMwhite: siune of them small and tiny, othn^^.is lan>,i- 
a« a ]>eonv re.se, closing yon in with a thin ^tartitroii of 
fpiivering leain;s,,through which the ])arrot and limmiiMi”- 
hird are con^iantlv tinUmreg : also tlie graceful ribhoo- 
bird, whieh is wl^if<\ wilh a liift on the head, and tvio long 
feathers growing out t»f its tail, elo,,cly rescmhling iIm* 
bir<*\j»f pai-u<liso. ^ Some of tliose creeping-plaiiis ai-c of 
l*agv ' <h^. j.'usi.^, aVtnd an- called junglc-ropc, htdng a.'^ 
thick and-.-i t.viste<L;,s a i-alil<‘, whic i it eJoo ly 

resembh‘.s.— f ’invcrsi/if 
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Forming w l.n mvuv Comx^vmo.n fr>r tlie K.vii wai 
V or the Itrsii. 

^ ■ • VOLPMI-: xiir. 

To he vontimicd iu Moiithfy Vulumeii. 
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The prcsrnf number of the .lounial eompletei Iho launtetiCli 
Vohmio {iMsw feoriew', for whieh a title-page and hule.v have bet-u 
prepared, and may be liad*of the poblishers and their j^ents 
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